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CHAPTER XV. WHAT SAYS THE LAW ? 

M K . F rost' s cross - exa ruination •elici tod 
more truth from Veronica than she had 
intended to .toll, or .than she was aware she 
had told. She had meant, indeed, to narrate 
the main tacts of her case as they were; 
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commission of bigamy. But at last he > 
satisfied himself that she had boon duped. 

“ lint still I do not quite understand why 
he should have run that risk/* said Mr. 
Frost, thoughtfully. 

“ lie ran no risk. His doctors had told f 
him Mi at he could not live a month. And > 
i—i . : 

“ You importuned him, I suppose ?” 

“ I. di<l not importune Sir John. I never 
importuned him. And as to our marriage,' 
— lie was bound by tlio most solemn obliga- 


\\ but at the Same time to prcserPt them in such ■ iions t(f make me his wife 


|jj a mnuucr as b> gain her hearer’s sympathies 
j| wholly for herself. She .could not have 
)l spoken to the raggedcst /izzaron e without 
i frying to make an effect: only in different 
ij case* she adopted different means for the 
if aUainment of the same (aid. 

\\> Mr. Frost read her like a book. For 
Mr. Frost’s clear judgment was not dazzled 
*i by the glamour of her beauty. He was 
r i n fat uatedly in love with another woman. 
|j He thought Georgina far handsomer and 
J: more stately than this girl. And how 
superbly indifferent she was to his feel- 
i rigs ! He knew that Mir heart was as hard 
as the nether millstone. But he had taken 
<j the first downward step in his life to win 
A her. 


“ Obligations which lie nevor could have r 
looked upon as binding, in the least: since * 
he knew, although you did not, that his 
real wife was living. No, no; the ‘solemn 
obligations’ had nothing to do with it.” \ 
“ But I had threatened to leave him, 
unless he did me right atul justice.” 

“ No doubt he would not havd liked that. , 
His pride (to speak of no other feeling) f 
would have sufficed to make that painful ? 
to him. But, excuse me, that threat would f 
scarcely have had any influence so long as 
ho thought it a vain one !” 

“ It was not a vain threat ; and ho knew 
it was not. I could have loft him, and I * 
would have done so. I should have ap- 7 


r. * pealed to my cousin. Prince Oesare, for as- 

VVhcn a man like Mr. Frost has doije so sistancc and protection.” 


; much to gain any object, he does not easily 
, cease to prizo it. That would be to acknow- 
ledge his whole life a* failure; and Mr. 

, Frost hated failure, and, moro deeply ‘fetill, 
\ lie hated the acknowledgment of failure. 

\ The natural bias of his mind being to- 
wards hard judgments, and his professional 
, experience having taught him to expect 
fcl evil, ho had at first been more than half in- 
^ dined to suspect Veronica of having known 
• all along that Sir John was a married man, 


“ Aye, aye, that, indeed! Jealousy, and 
resentment*, and bitterness, and envy of the . 
folks who were going to live after he was 
dead ! Yes : and then he secured peace j 
and (fuiotness for himself at the last, and 
preventod your leaving him.” 

“ And he thought he was snaring me !” 
said Veronica, her breath coming quickly, 1 
and her splendid brows creasing themselves 
near together. “ He thought I was his dupe J 
and his victim. He meant me to awaken to S 


^ and of having been an accomplice in tlm unspeakable sbar&e and misery after he was 
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Barlctti did not know Imt that the omis- 
sion c of sorno trifling precaution might 
imperil the possession of the property. 
He had a vague idea that the law was a 
ticklish and complicated machine, some- 
thing like a conjurer's paraphernalia, in 
tho handling of which great nicety and 
cunning were required, lest by the touching* 
of a wrong spring, or the non-toueliing of a 
right one, tlic instrument should go wrong, 
and produce 1 quite unexpected results. 
He really had faith in the justice of 
Veronica’s cause, and deemed that it would 
be a crying shame to deprive her of the 
money that he persisted in believing lmd 
been bequeathed c to her. 

Rut none the more for that faith would 
ho have neglected any wile that the wiliest 
lawyer could have suggested to him. 

Blunt- lingered Honesty will never pull 
the yards of ribbon out of tlic conjurer’s 
box. That is not blunt- lingered Honesty’s 
business. 

The servant who answered the bell, was 
told to send Paul to tho boudoir imme- 
diately. 

u Wait for me? an instant,” said Vcrouiea 
•to Frost and Barlctti. “ X — I will come.” 

She took a lamp from the table, and 
went into her dressing-room, sliuttibg the 
door behind her. 

CHAPTER XVI. THE WILL. 

On the toilet-table in the dressing-room, 
stood a large dressing-case. It was open, 
so as to display ostentatiously its rich gold 
fittings and violet velvet lining. 

Veronica selected one of the crystal 
| bottles it contained, and turned its contents 
into a drinking goblet ; but only a drop or 
two- dripped out. The liquid it had con- 
tained was eau-de- cologne. She poured a 
1 little water into the goblet, and drank it 
oil’ ; but there was scarcely enough eau-de- 
cologne to flavour the water. 

Impatiently she searched about, opening 
another case that stood near, and then 
shaking a wicker- cove red flask that lay 
uncorked on a side table. It was quite 
empty. 

After a minute’s hesitation, she took up 
the lamp agaiu, and hastened very noise- 
lessly through her bedroom, into & cor- 
ridor, and so to the dining-room. The large 
room was empty. The cloth was still 
spread. The plates, dishes, and glasses, 
were juvst as they had been left after dinner 
on the preceding evening, when Veronica 
and Cesaro had dined tete-a-tete, before the 
making of Sir John’s wiU. The machine- 
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like regularity of the household service 
had. been terribly interrupted since then. 

' The air was close, and there was a faint 
sickening smell of fruit, and of the lees of 
stale wine in tho room. 

Veronica peered about, holding her lamp 
up so as to throw its light here and there 
in the great shadowy space, and moving 
with a kind of stealthy hurry. On tho 
sideboard stood a row of bottles and de- 
canters. She examined them one by one. 
They were mostly uncorked, and some were 
nearly empty. On the ground beside the 
sideboard, was a large plated ice-pail, and 
in it was a small bottle of champagne. 
She set down her lamp, knelt on the floor 
and took out the bottle all dripping from 
the melted ice. It was corked, and she I 
had no means* of opening it. For a mo- ' 
rnent she listened inlqntly, turning her 
head towards the main door of tho saloon. 
There was no^aiid to be heard. Then frff 
at once she rose, seized a tumbler from the 
table arid broke off the neck of the bott le 
by striking it sharply across the rim of tho 
ice-pail. The foaming wine poured out 
over the floor, and over her hands, and j 
some of it lialf-filled the tumbler. She i 
drank it desperately, as though it had been j! 
some draught pn which her life depended, jj 
Then having thrown the broken flask back ,1 
into the ice-pail and replaced the tumbler { 
on the table, sl!e hastened back breath- j 
IcssJy to her dressing-room. ,j 

Her going arid return had occupied hut |' 
a few minutes. In her confused haste she 
was hardly conscious how long it was since 
she had left the boudoir. But when she | 
re-entered it, Pa ul had only j ust made his ap- j 
pearancc in presence of the two gentlemen. ! 

“ You have the key of Sir John Gale's 
desk, Paul, havo you not?” said Barlctti. 

“ Of the desk that stands in his bed- j 
chamber? Yes, Sigi/or Principe.' 5 

“ We wish to open it to take out tho j 
testament which your master read to us j 
last night, and which yon signed.” j 

Paul very quietly raised his left hand, I 
and ^p ut the thumb and forefinger of it into I 
his waistcoat pocket. Having clone so he 
made no. further, movement, but stood 
looking gravely and silently at Barlctti. j 

“ Well,*' said the latter, impatiently, 

“ where is the key ?” 

“ It is here, illustrissirno,” said Pari!, very j 
respectfully, but still not attempting to pro- 
duce tho key. 

Barlctti coloured with angefr. lie had 
never liked Paul, having derived a preju- 
dice against him from Veronica ; and the 
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steady non-compliance of tlie man* was 
irritating. 

“ 1 tli ink you need a lesson, Signor 
Paolo Paoli,” said Barlctti, haughtily; 
“ you do not quite understand your posi- 
tion in this household. 1 recommend you 
to give up the key at once, and to refrain 
from any attempt at insolence.” 

. “ Insolence, Signor Principo !” exclaimed 
Paul, genuinely shocked at the accusation. 
“ Pardon, illustrissimo, I never was insolent 
in my life. I know my duty to my supe- 
riors. 13 ii« ” 

“ The man has some scruple, some hesi- 
tation, in giving np the key ; is that it?” 
asked Mr. Frost, who lia^L been watching 
Loth the interlocutors attentively . 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Paul immediately, in 
English. “ I have a scruple*. 1 humbly 
demand the pardon of Prince Cesare, but 
you see, sir, I Was always a. faithful do- 
• ..rnestic of Sir John G ale ^ And Sir Jolm 
Gale left nfe, as I may say in* charge of 
many things. Now, Prince Cesare de- 
mands to have my master’s will. Prince 
| Cesare” (Paul made a deferential bow in 
Barlctii’s direction every time he men- 
tioned hys name) “ was doubtless a re- 
spected friend of my master; but not a 
| brother, not a cousin, not a nephew, not. 
any relative* it all, of my roaster.” 

kfc No ; that is quite' true, Paul,*’ said Mr. 
i| Frost, gently nodding liis liead. 

“ Well i hen, sir; you Zee, how can I give 
np my master’s testament to one who has 
no right — you see, sir ?” 

“ Paul’s new-born nicety of scrupulous 
honour would be diverting, if it were not 
impertinent,” said Veronica. Her eyes 
sparkled, her cheeks were Hushed, her face 
had lost its dragged and weary lines. 

Paul did not look at her, but he made a 
little deprecating gesture with his head and 
i shoulders, ^ud stood there with the mild, 
melancholy obstinne/ of a dumb beast. 

“ Pardon me,” Mr. Frost put in. “ Allow 
me one moment ! ! must say that I respect 
our friend Paul’s scruples. But, Paul, a 
proper and lit person to have possession of 
Sir Jolm Gale’s will is his widow; is it 
not ?” 

“ His — widow, sir r” 

“ This lady, Lady Gale. It is on her 
behalf that we wish to sec the will. You 
know the contents of it, do you not ?” 

“ Not altogether, sir. I was at the other 
end of the bedchamber when iSir Jolm was 
speaking miladiand the Signor Principe, 

; and Sir John’s voice was very low ; very 
low indeed, sir.” 


“ But you had previously signed the will 
as a witness, I am told.” • 

“ Yes, sir, I was witness; but my master 
did not inform me wliat was in the will.” 

“ And was there no other witness but 
yourself?” 

“ There was yet another, sir. Sir Jolm 
did not like that any of his own servants 
should be witness, so he told me to get a 
loyal person to sign the testament. Sir 
John wished he should be English, that 
other person. So I found a man who had 
brought horses here for a, gentleman ; and 
this man w r as going back to England; and 
before he wont, I asked him one evening 
to supper with me, am} then Sir Jolifi 
signed the testament, and I signed it, and 
the other witness signed it. The man can 
bo found, sir. Sir Jolm made him leave 
his name and address in my care, and I 
have them.” 

Every word that Paul uttered, fed Vero- 
nica’s rising indignation. - 

yarlctti understood very little of what 
was being said ; but he watched Veronica’s 
face, and reflected, its expression uncon- 
sciously. 

“Ha! Yes, yes: very systematic,” mut- 
tered Mr. Frost. Then he asked aloud, 
u lloyv long is this ago, Paul ?” 

“ About a fortnight ago, sir. The Signor 
Principe may remember the date. It. was 
three days after the morning when I saw 
him and rniladi in the Villa. Resile.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Mr. Frost. “That’s 
decisive. A fortnight ago. There vi ay, 
however, be a codicil added later.” 

Veronica’s mind was less impressed by 
this fact than by the other one admitted by 
Paul, that he had watched her and Barletti 
in the Villa Reale. 

* “ You have the audacity to confess ” 

she broke out in high excitement. But Mr. 
Frost stopped her. 

“ Pray, madam,” he said, gravely, “ do 
not let us allow anger to enter into our dis- 
cussion of this matter.” 

There was a short silence. 

At length Paul said bluntly, addressing 
Mr. Frost : u Wero you a friend of my mas- 
ter’s, sir ? Did you know him w r ell ?” 

“I am an English lawyer, Paul. My 
nanjp is Frost You may have heard my 
name mentioned here. You have, eh ? 
Well, I am that same Mr. Frost. I did 
not know Sir John Gale personally, but 
you may be sure that in allowing your 
master’s will to be inspected in my presence 
you are running no risk of failing in your 
duty.” 
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Paul looked somewhat re-assured, though 
lie sti^l hesitated. 14 May I say one word 

you, sir r” lie whispered. . * * 

Mr. Frost stepped with liim outside the 
door, which Paul closed and held in his 
hand while he spoke. 

4t 8ir, ,J said he, “she is not; his wife. 
Yon see, I knew it all along, hut it was not 
for me to interfere. How could 1 ? I am 
hut a domestic. But, the parents — the re- 
lations, I mean — of Sir John in England 
will know very well who has a rigid- to 
the property. I say nothing against miladi, 
but the truth is, that Sir John was angry 
with her for some time before he died. 
Now why does $he want the will, sir? 
If there is anything left to her in it she 
will get it safely by the law.” 

Paul emphasised his speech by a pro- 
longed and grave shaking of his head from 
side to side. 

“ Paul,” said Mr. Frost, after a moment’s 
deliberation, 44 miladi, as you call her, was 
married to Sir John Gale.” Then ho told 
him in a few words when and where the 
ceremony had been performed. 

Paul remembered the expedition to the 
ship of war, and how ill and exhausted 
his master had been after it. He was 
much astonished by Mr. Frost’s state- 
ment, and reiterated his assertion that- Sir 
John had been very angry with 44 miladi” 
before he died. How was it then, that he 
had made her his wife at the eleventh 
hour ? 

It appeared clear to Mr. Frost that Paul 
had no suspicion of the existence of a 
former wife, or of any fraudulent intention 
on the part of his late master. 

u At all events I suppose you believe my 
word, do you not?” said Mr. Frost. 44 The 
marriage on board the man-of-war I have 
reason to be sure did take place.” 

44 Oh, no doubt, sir !” 

il And remember, Paul, although I per- 
fectly appreciate your fidelity to the inte- 
rests of your late master, that you have no 
conceivable right to retain possession of 
that key, when Lady Galo bids you give it 
up.” 

u I am sure, sir, I desire nothing but to 
do my duty. Sir John was hard in some 
things, but ho has done a great ^eal 
.for me. He took me, from being a courier, 
to be his valet ; and he gave me a liberal 
salary, sir, and I have been able from my 
spa rings to do well for my family. I 
could not go against my duty to Sir John, 
sir !” • 

There was absolutely a quiver of emotion 


in Paul’s* well-regulated voice as he spoke. 
Hu was so fond of his boys * in the 
Piedmontese bills, that Sir Jt>hn, from 
constant connection with them in his mind, 
had attracted some soft sentiments of Paul's 
to his own share. And besides: under 
(ho little man’s grave imperturbability 
there was quite a feminine power of 
becoming attached to that which needed 
him, in proportion as it was unattractive 
to the rest of the world. He had often 
told himself that if lie were to leave Sir 
John, the latter would never get any one 
to serve him so well. For Sir John was 
a terribly hard gentleman, to say trutli ! 
During Sir Jolip’s lifetime, Paul had oc- 
casionally come^righ to finding him intoler- 
able. But now that he was (lead, the man 
actually missed? and mourned for, his daily 
plague. 

u Have you succeeded in making my 
servant nndersiijnd that he will have to. 
obey me, # My Frost?” asked Veronica, 
when the two men re-opened the door of 
the boudoir. 

4i Paul quite understands,” said Mr. Frost , 
quietly. 

Barletti looked angry, .but h<i gave his 
arm ix> Veronica without making any re- 
mark,’ and they all descended the stairs to 
the ground-tlooi^ on which Sir* Jolih’s bed- 
room was situated. 

44 Go on Paul, and open the door,” said 
Mr. Frost. Thcn^ as the servant obeyed 
him, he fell back a step or two, and said in 
alow voice, to Barletti and Veronica: “If 
you will take my advice,* you will concilia.! e 
Paul. He is honest, I think. And it might 
come to pass that you would be glad to have 
him on your side.” 

44 Conciliate him !” echoed Veronica, with 
a frown, and a cruel compression of her red 
lips, 44 1 would turn him into tlic street this 
moment. He should not be another night 
beneath this roof if I could have my way.” 

44 Cara mia ! Per plot a ! Be reasonable !” 
whispered Barletti, on whom the lawyer’s 
warning produced a strong effect. « 

Pa>d unlocked the door of the dead man’s 
chamber, and, holding a lamp high abovo 
his head, stood aside just within the thres- 
hold Jo let the others pass. All traces of 
disorder had been removed from the room. 
It was dim and still. The ono oil lamp 
that burnt there, threw deep shadows on 
the walls, and faintly illumined the objects 
that immediately surrounded its pale flame. 
The floor was covered with a thick carpet 
into which the foot saidc noiselessly. Gleams 
of gold shone out mysteriously hero and 
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there ; and a soft glow of ruby velvet from 
the furniture and hangings made itself seen- 
in the dimness, where some salient fold 
caught the light. At one end of the room 
was a large swing glass, that reflected the 
blinking lamp and the rich dark cur^ins 
touched here and there with light, and the 
bed with its vague, ghastly burden covered 
with a large, white sheet. 

Veronica, when her eyes encountered this 
object in the glass, stopped, shuddering, and 
clu ng to Barlotti’s arm. He, too, was not 
unmoved by the scene, and he pressed her 
hand silently. 

.“No one watches here ?” said Mr. Frost, 
in a 'subdued voice, which, yet seemed to 
startle the solemn silence.* 

“ No ono, sir. But I have the key of the 
chamber. And, as for that, «*ot one of the 
domestics would venture to come here 
now, if the room was all unguarded, and 
nn reckoned gold was sectored on the 
floor.” i • 

In silence they proceeded to open the 
desk: Mr. Frost, holding the light while 
Paul unlocked it, opened ail inner drawer, 
and took out a small folded paper. 

“ You rocogtiistt this as being the paper 
which your master told you was his •will, 
and made you sign ? And you see that as 
far as yoti can toll, it lias bdbn quite undis- 
turbed since you put it there by his com- 
mand last night ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” ' 

“And you, prince?” asked Mr. Frost, 
handing the will to Barlrtti. 

The latter bent forward ami examined 
it, without touching it. Veronica barely 
glanced at it for a moment, and then her 
gaze returned to that white, ghastly picture 
in the mirror, which seemed to fascinate 
lier. 

“ I believe it to be the same paper which 
lie had in his hand last night,” said Barletti, 
speaking scarcely above his breath. 

Mr. Frost unfolded the will and read it 
silently. 

It bone date the seventeenth of February, 
and was expressed in short and cleai# sen- 
tences. It bequeathed the whole of Sir 
John Tallis Gale’s personal property abso- 
lutely to his “ beloved wife” during her 
life-time!*; and, in ease of her death before 
the death of the testator, to her only sur- 
viving^uioco, Maud Hilda Desmond. There 
was no subsequent codicil, and no mention 
of any one else, save a legacy of two thou- 
sand pounds to Mr. Adam Lane, Sir John’s 
ageut, who was also appointed sole exe- 
cutor. 


“ What does it say ?” whispered Bar- 
Ictti. % 

“ What it says is of less consequence tlian^ 
the date it bears. If your cousin’s mar- 
riage was a good one, this will is mere waste 
paper.” 

Then, turning to Paul, Mr. Frost added, 

“ in accordance with Lady Gale’s desire, I 
shall by-and-bye, in your presence, Seal up 
this document, and retain it in my possession 
until we all arrive in England. Yon under- 
stand that I am responsible for its safety 
until then.” 

Paul answered after a little grave delibe- 
ration. “Of course, sir, I desire to do my 
duty to Sir John. I hope you will not take) 
it per male — that yon will not be offended 
— if I say that I shall write to Mr. Lane, the 
agent of Sir John. I do not know any of 
my master’s family. But I shall tell Mr. 
Lane that I am ready to bear testimony if I 
am needed.” 

“ That is quite rigid, Paul,” answered 
Mr. Frost, a little si iffly. “ You may be sure 
that everything will be done in a proper 
manner.” 

Then Paul proceeded to replace the empty 
drawer, and to re- lock the desk. And, as 
lie d\d so, making no sound in the process, 
the others stood by in profound silence. Tt 
was a silence truly of death. Death was 
there in a tangible shape beneath the eold 
white linen that was slightly raised with 
an outline at once terribly unmistakable 
and terribly indistinct. 

Veronica had not dared to look directly 
at the bed, but she continued to stare at its 
image in the glass. All her old horror 
and dread of death seemed to be stealing 
over her. The factitious excitement which 
had given her courage to enter the room 
was fading fast. Hex* head throbbed, 
and her eyes were hot, and she felt dizzy. 
The impression of the awful scene during 
Sir John’s last moments seemed to corao 
back to her with the sickening terror of a 
bad dream. 

In coming away from the desk, Paul 
accidentally gave a slight touch to the great 
glass, and it instantly swung to a different 
angle : making ono who looked into it giddy 
with a sudden vague sense of insecurity. 

A>s the mirror swung slowly down, it 
seemed to Veronica’s eyes as though the 
white form on the bed were stirring and 
rising. 

“ lie moves, ho moves, he is not dead, he 
is moving !” she cried. And with a stifled 
shriek that died in her throat, feke burst 
from Cesare, who was scarcely less horror- 
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stricken than herself, and rushed into the 
corridor, where, after a few paces, she fell 
^lown heavily in a swoon. 

A CHAPTER ON T1IE LATIN POETS. 

Mr. Tennyson’s extraordinary poem of 
Lucretius, and the criticisms to which it 
gave occasion, liavo naturally induced some 
inquiry among readers in gen civil as to the 
Lati n poets in particular. Curious ly enough , 
Lucretius stands not only in the first rank, 
but as the first in time, of the great writers 
who brought Roman verse to perfection. 
We wish to make a few remarks on this 
line of singers, of whom less is known by 
us than of the Greek bards, to whom, indeed, 
scholars have paid almost exclusive atten- 
tion. 

We have the confession of Cicero that 
poetry appeared very late among the Ro- 
mans in the shape of refined composition. 
The Fescenuine verses, or the loose satirical 
pieces sung at harvest-homes, were 1 of 
course of great antiquity ; as were also the 
Versus Saturnii, or the iambic ravings of 
Faunus and the prophets, in which measure 
Naevius composed an historical poem on the 
Punic War. The older Romans Jooked 
with contempt on Greek accomplishments ; 
counting, indeed, music, painting, singing, 
dancing, acting, and other arts, as mean 
and dishonourable professions, in which 
they were willing to educate their slaves, 
but not their cliiidren. The perfection of 
Latin verse was due to Lucretius and 
Catullus, but especially to the former, 
whose style always flows in a pure stream, 
and whose verses arc frequently recom- 
mended by a beautiful harmony of numbers. 
Lucretius was educated at Athens, in the 
Epicurean philosophy. He had for patron 
one Memnius, whom he lias celebrated in 
his verses, but who nevertheless fell into 
disgrace, having been accused of canvassing 
and bribery for the consulship, and was, with 
others, condemned and ha fashed for the 
crime. Here, it is probable, lay the real 
cause of the poet’s distemper and death, 
which happened in the year of Rome 701, 
when he was about forty -four years of age. 

The groat poem of Lucretius was, after 
his death, revised by Cicero, for so highly 
was it esteemed that it was deemed proper 
it should be given to the world in the best 
1 possible form. The Invocation to Venus at 
the beginning of the poem has always been 
admired, understanding by the goddess the 
principle of Lovd*and Concord. Mars, in 


h or embrace, forgets his rage; and there- 
fore the poet pleads, in tlie interests of his 
country, that sho will so propitiate the 
War- God as to procure for Romo the peace 
which was so needful for the cultivation 
of tlfe arts and sciences. Among the de- 
scriptions which have received tlio highest 
praiso are, thoso of Sicily, the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, the offering of the calf and the 
dam’s concern for its loss, the shells that 
cover .the sca-shorc, arid the plague of 
Athens. 

The purely philosophical character of 
the poem provoked opposition, which was 
increased by its plain speaking; for Lu- 
cretius. professed a noble pity for human ig- 
norance and superstition, which he believed 
it was the mission of Epicurus to enlighten 
and remove. - His aim was to supply man- 
kind with a motive for directing their 
affections to objects whose perfections arc 
sufficient to satisfy the desire, and fill the 
soul witluadpiiration and delfght. What 
Lucretius says on this point vindicates Epi- 
curus against the imputation of his having 
encouraged sensual pleasure, the main drift 
of the argument being in recommendation 
of sobriety and temperance as the sole con- 
ditions of true happiness. 

The next poet in time and merit is 
Catullus, who f/as born about eight y years 
before the Christian era in the -territory of 
Verona. His father was ' acquainted with 
Julius Ciesar. He was carried at an early 
age to Rome by bis a patron Manlius, and 
there soon gained another patron in Cicero. 
Indeed, his wit and merit recommended 
him to the greatest men of his time, who 
are mentioned in his writings as his most 
intimate friends. His poems are lyrical 
and epigrammatic, much inferior in the har- 
mony of numbers, and also in their moral 
tone, to the verses of Lucretius. One of 
his most celebrated poems is ’’in praise of 
Lesbia and her Sparrow. The heroine so 
styled, was a Roman lady named C India; lie 
had also another mistress named Jpsithilla 
of Verona. Most of his writings ji, re lost; 
many of them were licentious and satirical, 
the severest being directed against Julius 
Caesar. The latter, to counteract his ani- 
mosity, invited the poet to supper, and 
treated him with such affability and good 
nature, that the satirist was subdued by 
his courtesy, and resolved on silence for 
the future. He died about the ago of 1 thirty. 

The third poet on our list is Tibullus, 
who was born at Rome, and patronised by 
Messala Corvinus. Ho had a country seat 
at Pedum, a town in Latium, near Rome, 
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and flourished iji the first century of the 
Christian era. lie suffered from the pivil 
wars of the time, though he never meddled 
with politics himself, and laments his losses 
in his poetry. For the rest ho seems to 
have abandoned himself to the passion of 
love, and had at least two mistresses, Delia 
and Nemesis, who both united in their re- 
gards for him at his funeral. He, too, died 
young, much lamented by his mother and 
sister, who closed the eyes of the- dying 
poet. These circumstances arc mentioned 
by Ovid, who commends him as a fine 
writer and good critic, and intimates his 
favourable opinion of the sweetness and 
elegance of his elegies by describing Cupid 
and Venus mourning at his death. By 
some Tibullus is preferred to Ovid himself. 
His hexameters are remarkably sweet and 
flowing, and critics liave ruled that “he 
lias left ns in his works the most perfect 
form of the true elegiac style.” 

'With Tibullus is usually associated Pro- 
pertius, a. poet, who lost his father in youth, 
but gained the patronage of Maecenas and 
Callus. Beyond these few particulars are 
known of him, except that he died young, 
it is supposed about the age of forty-one. 
He sought, to imitate Callimachus, thc^reat 
Greek elegiac poet. 

We speedily reach the eliminating point. 
In Virgil," ■whom in due course we next 
mention, Latin poetry at once attains t.o 
excellence. Virgil, lik6 Homer, is by his 
earliest biographers esteemed a miraculous 
person: wonders accompanied his birth, 
and he was also illegitimate. He was pro- 
bably boru at Andes, near Mantua. His 
mother’s name was Map. Prcv : onsly to 
his birth, she is said to have dreamed that 
she brought, forth an olive branch, which as 
soon as set in the ground t ook root, sprang 
up into a Jull- grown tree, and abounded 
with fruit and blossojyi. Next day she was 
delivered of him by the way-side, and was 
surprised by the child not crying like other 
new-born babes, but appearing with a smil- 
ing countenance. A branch of poplar, 
called after his name, was set on thc^pot, 
according to the custom of the country, 
and grew so fast that it soon arrived at the 
size and height of the other trees thai had 
been set long before, and was the occasion 
of much superstition in the neighbouring 
country. Certain it is, that the great poet’s 
birthday was kept in after times with much 
solemnity. Statius tells us that he was 
accustomed to celebrate it. Heathen mytho- 
logy, indeed, admitted of a kind of worship 
being paid to the souls of departed heroes. 


Statius probably had a sincere devotion for 
the genius of Virgil, in the hopt> that he 
might thereby obtain from him assistance 
in the composition of his own poems. 

Virgil was at seven years of ago sent to 
Cremona, and thence to Milan ; and was * 
there educated in the Greek language, 
physics, mathematics, and the Epicurean 
philosophy. The last ho ultimately for- 
sook for the Platonic. Having finished his ■ 
studies, he travelled through Italy into 
Naples, and probably visited Rome. At a 
later date he lost his patrimony through 
the divisions of lands made by Augustus to 
his soldiers; and for its restoration lie de- 
pended on the interest of # Varus, in whose 
name he wrote a tragedy. Varus, in re- 
turn, used his interest withPollio, to whom 
were confided the most important employ- 
ments and honours in the empire. Virgil’s 
application at court succeeded. Pollio him- 
self was a poet, having written several 
tragedies. Virgil had now acquired a name 
by Jbis Pastorals and Georgies. The latter 
he began to read to Augustus at Atella, a 
town in Campania, but from the weakness } 
of his lungs failed near the end, when Mie- 
cenas condescendingly supplied his place. 
Virgil was in his forty- second year, when 
he began the ./Erie id. fnto this work it was 
his design to weave all that was then known | 
of Roman history, and that of the several 
nations of* Italy. On this account he has 
been called the Roman historian as well as 
poet. He rehearsed his sixth book to 
Augustus and Octavia, and so touched the | 
sympathies of the latter that she swooned 
at the recital. On her recovery, the em- < 
press rewarded the poet with ten thousand j 
sesterces for every lino of the passage that 
had so affected her — somewhat less than 
thirty lines. The sum amounted to about 
two thousand one hundred, pounds of our 
money. The yEneid was finished about 
four years afterwards, but still needed cor- I 
reetion. Many lines, indeed, were left in- j 
complete. Virgil then set out for his 
travels in Greece, and was seized at 
Megara with a languishing distemper, of 
which he died at Rrnndusium. lie was 
buried at Naples. His poem was published 
as he had left it, not even a hemistich being , 
filled up. lie died very rich, leaving, 
his will, nearly seventy -five thousand 
pounds among his relatives and patrons, 
besides a considerable legacy to Augustus. 

The merit of Virgil’s poetry lies in its 
exquisite finish and perfection. Every- 
where we recognise not only genius but 
taste. Thus it has conciliated the patron- 
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age of the great, and secured immortality 
to hi^ poems, which are all dignified either 
^in regard to their themes or- their treat- 
ment. 

The value of style having been shown by 
Virgil, his immediate successors were not 
slow to profit by his example. Horace 
aimed at the same perfection for odes and 
elegies as Virgil had attained for his epic 
and pastorals. Horace was not of noble 
birth; his grandfather was simply a freed- 
man and tax-gatherer of Venusium. At 
ten years of age Horace was sent to Rome, 
and carefully and morally educated. On 
his start into the w T orld, he went with 
Brutus to Macedonia, and was made a 
tribune; but nature never intended Horace 
for a soldier. At the battle of Philippi, it 
is reported, he left the field and fled, having 
first thrown away his shield — an action re- 
garded by the ancients as dishonourable. 

Horace was now reduced to want, and 
resorted to poetry as the means of im- 
proving his position. His merits jvere 
recognised by Maecenas, to whom ho was 
recommended by Virgil. But Horace pre- 
ferred a country to a court life. However, 
ho was one of those who, with Virgil and 
others, accompanied Maecenas as deputies 
for Augustus to make a treaty of peace 
with Antony. He has described his journey 
in the fifth satire of his first book. This 
transaction introduced him to Pollio, who 
wrote a history of the civil wars. 

Horace has left many descriptions of his 
rustic retreat at Tibur, both in his epistles 
and his odes. His wishes were moderate, 
and his mode of life simple. A good 
library, food to serve a year — these com- 
bined the whole of his desires, and seemed 
to him all mankind should pray for. His 
custom was to visit Rome in the spring, to 
spend the summer in the country, and to 
pass tho winter at Tarentum. In his re- 
tirement he abstained, it seems, from 
literary work, and gave himself up to 
enjoyment. In his latter days he devoted 
himself entirely to rural pleasures. At all 
times he avoided the fatigue . of a long 
work, though his gratitude to Augustus 
led him occasionally to celebrate the im- 
perial triumphs over Pompey and Antony, 
or tho victorious exploits of Tiberiustand 
Drusus, Besides, Augustus expressly de- 
sired to be frequently mentioned in tho 
works of so elegant a poet. 

In his youth* Horace was a professed 
Epicurean ; but “ the years that bring the 
philosophic mind*’ induced him to turn 
Stoic. His conversion he has described in 
one of his odes, in which* he mentions that 


on a certain day it lightened and thundered 
in a pure sky, an occurrence which, he re- 
garded as miraculous, and accepted as an 
argument for an overruling Providence. 

As to his personal appearance, Horace 
was short of stature and corpulent, being 
compared by Augustus to a little thick 
volume which he had sent him, accompanied 
by a letter. At forty he was grey-haired, 
and subjeeb to soro oyes, which induced 
him to abstain from too much exercise, 
though he loved company and a cheerful 
glass. But lie wished his guests to use 
their, own discretion, and be entirely free in 
their use of tho latter. His disposition was 
amorous, but he mastered his passions, and 
lived tranquilly in his old age. He and 
Maecenas died in the same year and month ; 
Horace being then in his fifty-seventh 
year. He is regarded as a master in the 
lyric school of poetic art, and in his Odes 
has risen to the sublime as well as the 
beautiful,* aiming always at" dignity of 
thought and majesty of expression. Thus, 
he illustrates the defeat of Brutus and 
Cassius By that of the Titans when warring 
with Jupiter. His style has many felicities 
which arc peculiar, and by .which he 
contrives to elevate the humblest themes. 
Delicacy, brevity, and simplicity are its 
general characteristics. Of satire, Horace 
may almost be considered the •founder, as 
the kind was not known to the Greeks, and, 
as we have said, the form was altogether of 
Roman origin. It was somewhat improved 
by Lucilius, brought to perfection by 
Horace, and maintained at a high level by 
Persius and Juvenal. These writers are, 
however, distinguishable from one another 
— Horace for his wit, Juvenal for his elo- 
quence, and Persius for his spleen. 

A far greater name is that next in suc- 
cession, namely, Ovid. This eminent Latin 
bard was born at S 4 ulmo, a {-own in the 
country of the Peligni, about nino miles 
from Rome. The event happened in the 
year of Romo 710, about forty- three years 
before the birth of Christ, at the time of 
celebrating the Quinquatria, games insti- 
tuted in honour of Minerva, and taking 
place near the 19th pf our March. The year 
itsclf.is celebrated in history as that wherein 
the consuls^ Hirtius and 'Pansa, w^re slain 
in the battle of Mutina against Antony. 
Ovid was born to a fortune and a good 
education. Tho Romans had begun to 
cultivate the learning with which their 
conquest of Greece had mado* them ac- 
quainted. But first of all his parents were 
careful to make him master of his mother 
tongue ; and the youthful bent ’of his incli- 
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nation lay to poetry, though afterwards* he 
studied law and practised at the bar, having 
for that purpose cultivated eloquence under 
Arellius Fuscus and Porcius Latro. Ac- 
cordingly we find him to be one of the 
Triumviri, who wore magistrates that tried 
criminal causes ; but he soon quitted the 
courts of law for those of song. He was 
married three times, having repudiated two 
of his wives soon after marriage. But for 
his last wife, Perilla, he had a strong affec- 
tion, having discovered in her a sympa- 
thetic? taste for poetry. His affection was 
returned, for oil his banishment she re- 
mained faithful to him, notwithstanding 
certain ungenerous solicitations with which 
she was tempted. 

It is thought that Ovid would have been 
a better poet if he had beau less affluent. 
Naturally indolent, he preferred company to 
composition, and he was much sought by 
the most polite families in .Rome, where he 
* for the most part dwelt. Light pieces, 
like elegies, first occupied his attention, in 
which he tells us he was not guided either 
1 by Apollo or the Muses, but by L&ve alone. 

Of his mistresses, of whom lie had many, 

! ho celebrates one under the name of 
| Corinna. Besides elegies, Ovid wrefte his 
1 epistles and his Fasti, and other little 
poems which have perished! A tragedy of 
1 his on Medea is much commended by Quin- 
tilian. But his fame rfcsts on his Meta- 
morphoses — a work of remarkable beauty 
which has rendered him immortal. This 
poem was undertaken with deliberation, 

I and prosecuted with diligence, and it was 
1 the poet’s purpose to make it one of the 
most correct ever produced by Rome : but 
. he was prevented by his banishment from 
giving it his last touches. 

Ovid was fifty years old when he was 
banished to Tomi, a town in Pontus, on the 
| Black Sea, near one^f the mouths of the 
Danube. His alleged offence was the laxity 
, of his poetic vein, especially as shown in 
his poem called The Art of Love ; but 
the true cause was his discovery of an 
intrigue, either on the part of Augustas or 
of Maecenas. The inhabitants of Tomi, 
though rude, were conscious of the poet’s 
merit, and conferred many honours .upon 
' him. Id return, Ovid wrote soilie poems in 
their language. After seven years’ exile he 
<lied, and was buried by them in a stately 
monument before the gates of the city. 

Graceful of person, though slender and 
of middle stature, his disposition was 
courteous and gentle, indisposed to satire, 
though once inflicting it on a treacherous 
friend. His complexion was pale, but his 


frame strong and nervous. As a poet he 
has been censured for luxurianty of 
thought and expression ; but it is allowed 
that no poet, ancient or modern, has in- 
vested beautiful ideas with more beautiful 
diction. Nevertheless, it is clear that he 
was too negligent of style, particularly in 
his Metamorphoses, albeit they abound 
with beauties, and in the early books are 
even sublime. Some of his descriptions 
are equal to thoso of Virgil, and his similes 
are frequently excellent. He had a fine art 
in managing the transitions between his 
stories, so that they slipped almost in- 
sensibly from one into the other. Hence 
they have been compared to the texture of 
Araclme’s web, wherein the colours were 
so nicely blended that the most subtle 
vision could scarcely discover where one 
begins or the other ends. Many of his 
sentiments are beautiful in their delicacy 
and simplicity. His fancy, too, was equal 
to his wit ; and his conceptions were 
generally just. 

The next poet is Pheodrus, of whom the 
ancients have told us little. He was born 
in Thrace, a few years before Julius Coesar 
became emperor, and, as he boasted, on the 
Pierian mountain. In fact, his parentage 
is uncertain, but wo find him in the service 
of Augustus, from whom he received his 
freedom. Under Tiberius, he was unjustly 
persecuted by Sejanus. He was a com- 
poser of fables, some of which have 
reference to his own misfortunes. Ho was 
patronised by one Parti culo, a man of good 
taste and fine understanding, and also by 
Eutycus, to whom he has inscribed his 
third book, and who was employed in the 
greatest affairs, and possessed of much 
power. The fables of Phccdrus are of 
extraordinary excellence ; their style is 
laconic, but seasoned with Attic salt : the 
latter rather to be designated a just, clear, 
and elegant turn of expression, than wit 
as generally understood — “such,” says a 
learned critic, “ as wo may imagine in the 
conversation of persons of good sense, and 
perfectly well' bred.” The purity of his 
language is remarkable. 


• REPROACH. 

Frauen? the sea is, and fickle if fair. 

So they say of it. So let it bo 

But did ever tho landsman’s languor chock 

The seaman's pride in his dancing deck ? 

Or did ever tho helmsman, whoso homo is there, 

In place of his own true hand and eye, 

Trust the ploughman’s skill, when the sea ran high. 
And submit to a landsman’s usurpature ? 

No ! For the seamag loveth the sea, 

•And knowoth its nature. 
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Peril there is on the mountain peak, 

When headlong tumble the turbulent rills. 

But iliil ever the lowland shepherd's fear 
f . Daunt the heart of the mountaineer ? * 
r Or did over the bill-bom hunter seek, 

When the snowdrift, sweeping the mountain wide, 
Plow fast and fierce, for a lowland guide 
To track the path of a mountain creature ? 

No ! For the huntsman loveth the hills, 

And knoweth their nature. 

Then to whom shall the sailor for counsel go, 

Thro* the violent waters his bark to steer? 

Or what, thro’ the ice and the falling snow. 

May guide the foot of the mountaineer ? 

Hath- the huntsman heed of the pastoral trills 

Which the shepherd pipes to his flocks on the lea ? 
Or the seaman faith in the fear that fills 
The landsman’s babbling prate ? Not he ! 

For the heights and the depths have their ways and 
wills, 

Which they must l<*am who their lords would be ; 
And the highlander studies and trusts the hills, 

As the mariner studies and trusts the sea. 

But. O my love, I am thine in vain, 

If thou trustest, mo not ! And, oh ! why hast thou ta’en 
Counsel not of my nature nor thine 
> How a woman should deal with this heart of mine ? 

The searnau the sea doth trust, 

And the huntsman the hills. But thou, 

Thou that hast known me, dost K 

Trust (hose that t scorn to know 
For the knowledge of me ; 

Who have been thine own 
In vain, if by thee 
I be sCill unknown. 


COUNTRY BALL IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

While the New England summers arc 
far warmer than those of Old England, 
the winters are far colder. It is no un- 
usual thing for the snow, in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, to remain hard, 
glistening, and crisp, upon the ground 
for months together. The bleak winds 
cut across you like a sharp invisible knife; 
ns you emerge from the storm door, which 
is built up before nearly every house, 
your hands instinctively seize your ears 
and nose : then, as they themselves are bit 
by the keen air, as suddenly plunge into 
the deepest recesses of your pockets. U n- 
less you have a care, as you walk up the 
street, your cars and nose will acquire that 
monitory numbness which precedes freez- 
ing, they will turn a white-hkfe ; and, may- 
hap, some kind-hearted passer-by will rush 
up and clap his hand upou the infected 
organ, with the apology that it is last be- 
coming frozen. 

Yet, with all its discomforts, the bleak 
New England winter is not without its 
compensations. A kind Providence has, 
after all, distributed climatic goods and ills 
with even hand. 

Two of us college undergraduates had 


(much to our shame, as we look back on it 
all), committed certain student ^pranks 
(whether victimising a freshman, or break- 
ing tutors’ windows is not material), and 
were, in midwinter, punished by “ rustica- 
tion.” By “rustication” is meant, the 
sending a student away to some remote 
village, for a certain period* where he is 
put under the charge of a rustic parson, 
and forced to keep up with his class by 
studying in solitude. 

Arrived at Cranberry Centre, half frozen 
from the long con cl) ride, wo descended at 
the neat, snow-shrouded cottage of the 
Reverend Elkanali Pike, Independent min- 
ister. He had- received minute instruc- 
tions from the “ prex” of onr college as to 
onr discipline and government, and was 
waiting to receive us with a countenance 
which strove hard to be stern. B 11 L there 
was a merry twinkle in the good parson's 
eye which spoilt it all. His “ Ah. boys, boys, 
been in mVsehief, hey ?” far l Vo in frighten- 
ing, reassured us. 

The parson, besides being a parson, was, 
as many New England parsons are, a 
farmer. I Le penned in his own cows on 
Saturday night, and preached on Sunday 
morning. He was the nabob farmer of the 
neighbourhood; a well-beloved squire, who 
took the load in all the amusements as well 
as the charit ies and the well-being of God’s 
Church. He had two buxom daughters, 
who were perpetual treasurers of the fail's, 
head-singers of the choir, committee on 
quilt-meetings and apple- bees. We had 
scarcely boon at Cranberry a week when | 
Ellen Maria, the eldest (whom in rustic 
absence of restraint, we already called by 
her Christian names), informed ns that I 
next. Thursday night there was to be, at 
Hodges’s Tavern, a good old-fasliioned New 
England country ball. It wis further | 
intimated to us that fill the girls for miles | 
about bad heard that two college boys were 
sojourning with “ Squire” Pike; and were 
frantic (the word is Ellen Maria’s) to see 
them and have a dance with them 4 at the 
ensuihg festivity. 

Eor a week it had snowed and snowed 
and snowed, with a steady, unremitting, 
heavyadeseent of great countless Hakes. It 
had cleared' up tho day before ; tfie roads 
were, indeed, choked with snow, but it had 
melted a little, then frozen hard, so tho 
whole country round was smooth, glisten- 
ing ice, while the tree- boughs fairly dazzled 
one with prismatic scintillatidhs. The 
glorious winter moon was full and round, 
and the moonlit winter scene was nothing 
less than gorgeous ; tho aurora, too, fitfully 
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flashed in the north, as, muffled up and* ceived us at the door, and welcomed us in 
loaded dovfix with rugs, we emerged froip^ burly tones. He himself helped the gifls 
the reverend squire’s, and made our way to unravel themselves from the buffalo robes, % 
across the snow-bound lawn to the sleighs, ’and the boys to put up their horses and 
Great barge-like sleighs were they, whose sleighs in the barn. 

backs rolled round at a comfortable curve, u Up-stairs, girls, ’n take off your things/’ 


and they were soon, by our efforts, well 
padded with buffalo- skins and huge woollen 
rugs. The squire himself, his wife, his 
youngest daughter and I, occupied one, the 
other would only hold my churn Torn, and 
Ellen Maria, between whom there was a 
44 kinder sorter likin’,” as the good folk re- 
marked, and who arranged matters with 
exceeding cunning to this end. The sturdy 
farm-horses had been harnessed for the 
occasion; and the long festoons of bells 
which hung across them began to chatter 
and jingle all merrily as tlfV3 parson’s 
cheery 44 Hud up, old Phil ! Go ’long, 
Nancy !” resounded in the still, sharp air. 
It was some three miles to Hodges’s, and 
as we came to the cross-roads ar»<? turn- 
pikes, the procession of sleighs constantly 
became longer and merrier, parties from 
.all the neighbouring farms joining us and 
hailing us with hearty 44 How-d’ye-dos !” 
and “ Goin’-tn-tho-ln-dl, J. ’spose !” Then, 
when the party had become numerous, and 
friends whirled, along “ nip and tuck ” 
with friends* a song would swell out in the 
clear dry ail*, * with iis strong rustic bass 
and high tenor, and full maiden soprano; 
a music untaught by rule, yet just adapted 
to the scene and lime. 

At last we whirled up to Hodges’; . 
and there was of a sudden a great bustle 
and confusion of getting out from the 
midst of the skins and rugs, and there 
were screams, and titterings, and coquet- 
tings on ihe part, of the maiden merry- 
makers, as Josh and Obadiah helped them 
out, and gave ^hem a hearty lift from the 
sleighs to the ground. 9 

Hodges’s was one of those cheerful, cozy, 
wood-built taverns which arc to be met 
4vit.l1, everywhere, in rural New England. 
Along its front, ran a wide, roofed verandah, 
in which were rows of wooden benches, no^Sr 
deserted indeed, for the bleak season drove 
the village gossips within doprs ; but in sum- 
mer a famous place for huddling together 
acud discussihg politics and crops. % At one 
side were long sheds for the horses and wag- 
gons, and #. barn beyond for winter use. On 
this night the modest tavern was dazzlingly 
lighted up, albeit only with hdme-made 
candles ; we hart seen the glimmering lights 
from the brow of the hill half a mile off, and 
they had given us new inspiration. Hodges 
himself, portly,* rubicund, loud-voiced, re- 


said he. “ Take any room you like ; they 
are all lit up ; ’n tliar’s a fire in every one 
on W’ The girls were not slow to take 
the hint, and went noisily up, chatting and 
laughing and rubbing their hands. 

“ Now, boys,” said lusty mine host, when 
the male portion of the party had put up 
their horses and came blowing and frosty- 
breathed within doors, “Now, boys, I’m 
all ready for you. Come intocthe bar-room, 
every one on ye. Darned if the hull ken- 
try aint here, tl lough. Hullo, Bill Judkins, 
\s that you ? When did yeou come to 
town? College folks, be they? Well, 
gents, hope you won’t stick up yeour noses 
at old Hodges’s toddy.” 

There was no danger of that ; for when 
wo got* into the bar-room, with its neat 
white-sanded floor, its fly-stairied litho- 
graphs of presidential portraits and prize- 
fighting scenes; and its narrow bar, adorned 
at the back by unique many-coloured bottles 
and glasses, there, upon the counter, stood as 
hot and savoury a bowl of “flip” as frost- 
bitten Yankee over tasted. We gathered 
about , a cold and frosty group, and Hodges 
ladled out to each a great steaming glass of 
the liquor, meanwhile carrying on little 
jerky conversations with this or that ac- 
quaintance among his guests. Tho flip 
which one 4 gets in winter at a Yankee tavern, 
is the very best of blood circulators, and one 
is infected by it with a genial steaming 
warmth symbolised by the bowl of liquor 
itself. It speedily set us laughing and chat- 
ting, and it was while we were in this com- 
fortable humour that Hodges came around 
amongst us, saying : 

“Neow, boys, shell eout. Two dollars 
a- piece all round ; pays for ball ’n liquor ’n 
everything. Ladies pay nothin’. Supper 
at ten o’clock, and a darned good ’un, sure 
as yeou live ! Marm Hodges down stairs 
gettin’ it up neow. Forgot your money, 
did you, Steve ? Wall, never mind, you re 
good, you are. Guess I aint ’fraid o’ Steve 
Brooks. • Two dollars, young man from 
collidge — heow d’ you like our kentry, sir ? 
Bing- tailed roarin’ winter, aint it ?” 

The ball-room was a long, rather low 
apartment on the first-floor, which, to tell the 
truth, usually did service as the tavern din- 
ing-room. It had been fitted up for the 
present occasion with all the elaboration 
which the landlord’s resources would allow. 


IP 
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There were festoons of paper-flowers every- * looked with little pleasure upon the less 
where; over the windows and doors; around v ungainly manners of ns cpllcgians; and 
the homely pictures which adorned the walls; just possibly we did put on some airs; still, 
and lianging from the rude central chande- we were a little disposed to envy on our 
lier, where some twenty candles, moulded side, for the ruddy health of a farmer’s boy 
by Dame Hodges herself, were burning. At is worth at least as much as the ability to 
the upper end of the hall was a slightly read tho Antigone without stuttering. We 
raised platform, improvised for the occasion ; were also quite at a disadvantage here on 
thereon stood a quaint old harmonium, and the dancing floor. How tame and weak 
several chairs for the amateur musicians. did our fashionable best-approved quadrille 
The sides of the room were supplied with step seem, amid the lusty thumps and leaps 
wooden benches, 'where the non-dancers, and flourishes of our rustic rivals ! They 
“ wall- flowers,” and elders could sit and danced as if tho art were made for the 


enjoy the sight of the quadrilles, waltzes, 
country jigs, and reels. The girls wore a 
long time, we 'thought, fixing their curls and 
arranging their bows and neck-ribbons ; they 
appeared at last, however : a bright bevy of 
them, arrayed in gorgeous colours, and in ex- 
cellent spirits for fun. The elders, male and 
female, ranged themselves on the benches, 
and prepared to enjoy the scene. The 
three knotty- handed and thick- whiskered 
youths who were to supply the musi'j, made 
their way with an awkward gait to the 
platform, and began an eager and dis- 
cordant tuning of two fiddles and a bass- 
viol, trying mightily to look unconcerned 
and unconscious. At first there was a 
slight difficulty in breaking the ice and 
starting tho dances. The girls huddled 
together in one group, the lads in another, 
both too bashful to begin; but after tho 
requisite amount of tittering, and sly 
glancing, and hurried whispering, my class- 
mate Tom made a dart for the group of 
petticoats, and captured Ellen Maria : at the 
same time calling on the boys to follow up 
the assault he had so heroically made. This 
brought matters to a crisis at once, and 
.where before there was an embarrassing 
silence and stiffness, there was now laugh- 
ing and talking, and the couples up and 
down the hall quickly placed themselves 
in squares for tho first quadrille. We col- 
lege men, with our reverend and pastoral 
host’s two daughters, took up a position at 
the head of the hall, dancing vis-a-vis. 
It was charming to observe how simple 
and modest were the manners of these 
good country people. The girls had no 
affected society airs, but if coquettish, were 
honestly so, and if bashful, had a trtte bash- 
fulness which was far frqm unbecoming; 
and the boys, mostly awkward souls 
enough in speech and movement, were yet 
gifted with sturdy vigour, open faces, and 
hearty spirits, which made the refinements 
of fashionable youths seem paltry and 
effeminate. These farmers* boys certainly 


double object of pleasure and exercise. They 
put. their whole souls into it; tfyey grow 
earnest and -red in the face over it; their 
hair danced on tho top of their heads ; 
their boots danced with a creak on their 
feet ; their ‘elbows danced up and down in 
mid air ; they danced all over. And we, 
simpering youths of society, walked through 
the figures at a fashionable pace, as if we 
had hardly strength enough to hold out our 
arms in “ ladies’ chain !” To be sure, our 
country friends were awkward and ungainly 
enough in their gyrations, and afforded us 
vast amusement; they floundered so ! Bui 
they were thoroughly enjoying themselves, 
which I certainly was not, and which 
Tom would not have been, had # he not boon 
under tho spell of Ellen Maria’s bri glit 
eyes. The quadrille, was really a sight to 
see, and to be long remembered. Once 
started, the little hall shook and shook with 
the sturdy thump of feet. The musicians 
caught inspiration from the sight, and 
squeaked away with an ever-incrcasi ng 
zeal ; the old folks stood up in their eager- 
ness to see the fun. Josh, as he advanced 
in “forward two,” jumped out into the 
middle of the floor, and, arms akimbo, broke 
into a rattling spasmodic jig; Amanda, 
who was his vis-a-vis, kept, up the spirit of 
the thing by curtseying and bobbing about 
and nodding her ruddy face; then back 
they whirled to their places, and the 
, next couple repeated the performance. Ir 
some parts of the dance, the 4 boys would 
seize tho girls round the waist/ and fairly 
hurl them across the room, making them 
spin round and. round, quite off their feet, 
and giving them a final hearty squeeze as 
they set them on the floor again. Thare 
was no squeamish, simpering modesty 
among these damsels, you may be sure; 
they did not give you their hands as if they 
were about to touch a red-hot poker, but 
grasped yours tightly and heartily and 
honestly; neither did they shrink in pre- 
tended bashfulness when their partners 
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grasped them round the waist, but yielded 
with a naifural grace which betrayed far 
less guile than the pseudo - sensitiveness 
of your dreadfully proper city belle. Free 
anil easy and innocent was the familiarity 
between these rustic lasses and lads; the 
familiarity of those who have grown up 
together, and who live far from the corrup- 
tions of great populations. 

Best of all were the hearty “ country 
dances,” which afforded the coveted oppor- 
tunity to jig and jump, and were repeated 
oft and again. The figure was, however, 
merely tho outline, the skeleton of the 
dance ; it was filled in by the countless 
gyrations which the boys # a*id girls had 
learned or invented. Now, Josh would 
come rushing down with a complicated jig 
which kept perfect time with* the music, 
short quicksteps and sudden salutes ; then, 
Ike would follow with a series of long 
strides brought up abruptly, and ending iu 
a jump into the middle of tlie figure' next, 
Seth would tide on sideways, working arms 
and legs like an ingenious piece of ma- 
chinery in a hurry; then, Nancy "would 
treat us to a self-taught pas soul, quite as 
amusing as -any seen on the boards in 
town. And a 11 chattering, laughing, whis- 
pering, coquetting, love-making*, and hand 
squeezing, at the same time. Tom and 
I were infected, we in turn tried im- 
promptu antics, which generally elicited a 
roar of laughter at the eluYnsiness of our 
imitation, but doubtless made us somewhat 
more popular, as showing that polite so- 
ciety had not driven all the spirit out of 
us. At the end of one of the dances, ex- 
hausted by our exertion, we descended to 
the bar-room, and there, whijo refreshing 
ourselves, we were amused by the group of 
sturdy farmers and shop-keepers who were 
gathered about* the great round stove, and 
were earnestly discussing, now the affairs 
of the nation, now the farming prospects 
of the next year. There, sat the oracle of 
Jthe village. Squire Forbes, who was laying 
down the law iu a most dogmatic way, 
and to whom tlie others listened as if ne 
were the embodiment of enlightened wis- 
dom; tho squire was auito in his glory 
below stairs, with his glass of (lip by lfis 
side, as his" daughters were above* flirting 
gaily. 

In a cowier of the bar-room were several 
fathers of families, who were deeply engaged 
in a game of dominoes, and who joined in 
the general conversation now and then; 
here, in short, were gathered those who did 
not care for the dancing, and preferred a 


quiet homely chat, a modest pipe, and a 
‘steaming glass, • 

The party Were not half wearied with 
* dancing, when good Dame Hodges emerged 
from tho lower regions, with a face hot 
from long contact with the stoves, and an- 
nounced that supper was ready. 

Each young man must — so went the 
rule and custom — escort the young woman 
to supper, with whom he had come to the 
ball ; so Tom delightedly sought out Ellen 
Maria, and snugly tucked her round chubby 
arm under his, while I performed the same 
service for the younger sister. What a 
hastening, crowding, hustling, there was on 
the stabs ! What hurry to^et down and 
secure tho best seat for one’s own damsel ; 
what little tender delays, on the part of 
loving couples, happening, oddly enough, 
in the very darkest part of the stairway, 
whence carnet ominous sounds, and sup- 
pressed tittering and whispering ! And 
when at last we reached the supper-room, 
how blight and savoury seemed the homely 
feast, lighted up by ancient newly-burnished 
candelabra, and hardly less by the cheery 
sh ining face of mine hostess, who looked as if 
her hour of triumph were now come. After 
the due amount of pushing and screaming 
and crowding, we all got fairly seated at 
last, with Hodges at one end and the dame 
at the other ; the old folks sitting together 
above, and the young folks together below. 
The covers were lifted by a number of 
Yankee damsels who “ waited” at the 
tavern, assisted by some of our own party, 
who did not at all disdain to “ lend a hand.” 
A repast it was for no delicate, wom-out 
palates ; viands as lusty as the eaters, as 
the landlord and his dame, as the granito- 
ledged countiy in which wo were, as the 
rough old Boreas who howled without, 
and down the chimney. There wore beef 
and mutton, the traditional Yankee u pork 
and beans,” hot corn-cakes, and bouncing 
loaves of home-made bread ; there were 
fowls and sandwiches ; great generous 
pumpkin, apple, and mince pies; winter 
apples and stored-up nuts, cider, and punch, 
and home-brewed beer. Long and noisily 
we sat at tho feast, and the country lads 
made burly love as they helped Susan and 
Jane toPpork and beans, and took to them- 
selves long quaffs of tho homely and hearty 
potables. Supper over, it was in order to 
get out tho sleighs, and take the girls on a 
rollicking musical ride for a mile or two ; 
then, returning, we were ready to resume 
dancing; and, in between the dances, we 
got up many a good old-fashioned country 
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game: among them famous M blindman’s- 
buff,” “ Copenhagen,” “hunt the slipper,’*’ 
and “ stage-coach.” 

It was long past midnight before we 
thought of breaking up and returning homo : 
our little party from the parsonage were 
somewhat chagrined when our good parson- 
squiro came up and admonished us that 
morning had begun some time ago. The 
homewiird ride was a repetition of the 
ride tavern-ward : “only jollier, noisier, and 
more hilarious. So ended our first country 
jollification in winter time. Tom and I 
were fain to confess, chuckling* to each 
other, that the university “ prex” had not 
given us so dr&adful a punishment after all ; 
white, from what followed during our resi- 
dence with the Reverend Elkauah Pike, I 
imagine that Tom thanked the “ prex” 
from the bottom of his heart, for sending 
him straight into the house of his future 
wife. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 
PYRENEES. 

No doubt Mr. Lecky hit his mark when 
he pointed out the correspondence between 
the beliefs of any time and country, and 
what he terms the “ standard of probability” 
then and there existing. In tho case of an 
ordinarily intelligent and educated English- 
man the conception of law and order in 
the Universe takes such firm, though un- 
conscious, possession of his mind, that he 
thinks modern so-called supernatural mani- 
festations not worth examination. With 
our neighbours on the other side of the 
Channel it is otherwise. Mrs. Craven’s 
oharming “Recit d’uno sceur” well illus- 
trates the readiness of French persons of 
religious temperament to receive as mira- 
culous any unexpected event. An account 
is there given of the sudden conversion of a 
yoang Jew, Monsieur Alphonse Ratisbonne, 
who, with his brother, afterwards founded 
the order of Notre Dame de Sion. This Ra- 
tisbonne being accidentally in the church of 
St. Andrea delle Fratte, at Rome, the Virgin 
appeared to him, and as preparations were 
then being made for the funeral of the Comte 
de laFerronnays (though tho body *had not 
yet been brought to the church), the miracle 
was at once ascribed to the intercession of 
that gentleman. Whereupon his family 
accepted the whole story, not only with 
implicit faith, but with adoring gratitude 
and joy, as did also the Abb6 Gerbet who 
happened to be with them — a really distin- 


guished man, of whoip. the, Comte de 
"Montalembert wrote, in 1837, t that the eyes 
of the Catholic world were turned upon him 
as the Defender of the Church against the 
attacks of the Abbe de la Mennais. 

If they do these things in a green tree, 
what Rhall be done in the dry ? Can we be 
surprised that in remote and mountainous 
districts, where for a great part of the year 
the aspect of nature is frowning and severe, 
where education is scanty, and credulity 
greedy, an abundant harvest of old fancies 
should linger, and a plentiful crop of brand- 
new miracles should spring up ? I 

Among the contributions of Monsieur A. j 
Cordicr, to tl\e Bulletin Trimestriel de la 
Soeietc Rnmond,” published at Bagnieres [ 
de Bigovre, is an article in four parts upon j 
the superstitious and legends of the Pyre- i 
nees. Some of these are so grotesque, and I! 
others have so much of a kind of pictu- ■ 
res quo pathos, that we present a few. I 

It was in 1854 that Pius the Ninth first 
proclaimed the novel doctrine of the Imma- 
culate Conception, and four years later, a 
supernatural confirmation of this dogma 
was given by the Virgin in propria per- 
sona, to “ la petite Bernadette,” a small 
thou gh if ill- faced maiden of the little town 
of Lourdes r in the Pyrenees. The august 
visitor appeared in a grotto, called forth a 
healing spring, demanded a chapel, and, 
gave, as her own name, the words Lmrna- 
culee Conception. Whereupon a solemn 
commission was appointed, under the alls- 
pices of Monseigneur the Bishop of Tarbes ; 
a long and minute inquiry was made ; 
witnesses were heard on oath ; and the 
result, in 1862, was a solemn proclamation 
to the faithful that they might receive as a 
certainty tho statement that the “ Imma- 
culate Mary, mother of God, did verily 
appear to Bernadette Soujnrous, on the 
11th of February, 1858, and following 
days, eighteen times in all.” Lourdes has 
ever since enjoyed a reputation for its 
healing waters, which is certainly not un-* 
merited, if wo believe in the cure of a 
cliild, who, when half dead, was phinged 
into the icy spring, held there for a quarter 
of an hour, and jrith drawn cured ! Says 
Monsieur l’Abbe Fourcade, the sapierit 
secretary to the commission, after telling 
this story f “ the child’s mother sought the 
recovery of her son by means aoudemned 
alike by experience and reason ; sho never- 
theless obtained it immediately.” A pic- 
turesque church was eredted over the 
grotto, and it is to be hoped there will bo 
no attempt sacrilegiously to remove the 
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image of the Virgin from the spot selected.* 
by lier self ✓'Such attempts have been made 
not unfrequently in those parts, and tlie 
statue has either become so heavy as to 
make its transport impossible, or has re- 
turned unaided to its chosen home. Notre 
Dame de Neas evon found her way back 
in spite of the precaution which was taken 
*of blindfolding her for the journey ! 

The church at Lourdes was built by the 
aid of charitable contributions without 
further supernatural intervention ; but the 
masons who erected tho chapel of ITeas, 
also iutlie diocese of Tarbes, were nourished 
by certain myst erious goats which appeared 
daily to' be milked for their support. ^ But 
one morning the workmen', tired of this 
infantine diet, agreed to kill one of the 
kids which followed their mothers. The 
animals suspected the plot, and prudently 
disappeared, to return no more. Animals 
of various kinds naturally play a con- 
spicuous part* in the fancies and* tradi- 
tions of. the Pyrenean shepherds : especially 
the goat and the bear. The latter issues 
from his winter retreat on Candlemas Day, 
to judge of his prospects for the spring. If 
the weather # be tine*, he returns weeping 
to his deni, lor he knows that the winter 
will last forty days longer, unless it rains 
or snows tfn that day. Nim* steps on a 
bear’s back is.said to preserve a child from 
epilepsy and mumps. 

The multiplicity of charms of various 
kinds almost rivals those of the ages of 
faith. A toad hung up and left to die in 
a stable, preserves the horses from the evil 
eye; certain [jointed stones called Peyres de 
pigotes, or small-pox stones, tied round the 
neck, are a defence against infectious 
di senses. In the valley of Argeles, tho 
poorest peasant contrives to procure a 
mighty log of wood on Christmas Eve ; this 
is lighted, am? to it he offers a portion of 
the bread, wine, Ac., of which his poor 
supper on that night is composed. Haw- 
thorn and laurel secure the wearer against 
thunder; the inhabitants of Biarritz make 
wreaths of these plants at dawn on £>b. 
John’s Day; they then rush to the sea, 
plunge in after a prayer, and are safe, 
dnring the ensuing twelvemonth, from tjie 
temptation* of evil spirits. The belief in 
fairies and spirits is common. There is 
tho friendly sprite, who tends the lire, 
folds the linen, and redes up the house in 
the absence of its owner. Le Follet is a 
tricksy imp, who lives among tho moun- 
tains, and specially delights in teasing 
horses: which are sometimes found on 
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stormy mornings, with manes marvellously 
plaited, and in a state of great agitation fr«m 
his visits. As to fairies, thoy are still visible 
•to the unsophisticated Pyreneans, and they 
sit at the entrance of their grottos, comb- 
ing their golden hair, much as they used 
to do in our own old nursery days. He who 
tries to reach them, perishes ; should he 
find favour in their eyes, he disappears for 
ever from this world. If, however, a mortal 
release a fairy from a #>ell, she sometimes 
lends him her magic wand, with which he 
can obtain whatever he desires. In the 
Barege valley the fairies inhabit the in- 
terior of the Pie de Bergons, and flax 
placed at the foot of their abqde is instantly 
spun into the finest thread. In the valley 
*of Barousse they go from house to house 
on New Year’s night, carrying happiness 
in their right hands, and sorrow in their 
left, under the form of two children, the 
one crowned with flowers, tho other weep- 
ing. To propitiate them a repast is spread 
in a ro£>m with open doors and window’s, 
and on the morrow the master of the house 
distributes tho food among his family and 
servants, with good wishes for the New 
Year. Occasionally, however, tricks may 
be played upon female fairies with im- 
punity, as when one was caught in a pair 
of trousers, left in a garden for the purpose. 

A reputation for witchcraft is both pro- 
fitable and dangerous in those parts. A 
witch who died quietly at Argeles in 18G5, 
had lived surrounded with benefits and ad- 
vantages conferred on her by those who 
feared her power; but in 1850, a poor old wo- 
man, named Jeanne Bedourot, was thrown 
alive into a heated oven at Pujo, near Vic- 
Bigorre, and died under the torture. 

Like all superstitious people, the inha- 
bitants of tho Pyrenees account, by le- 
gendary stories, for natural sights and 
sounds. Tho man in the moon was banished 
to his place of distant exile, for Sabbath- 
breaking ; he sinned in February ; he has 
borne the name of that month ever since. 
He still bears upon his shoulder, the fagot 
that he gathered on the sacred day. He is 
condemned to labour without repose, until 
tho end of the world, when he will have 
expiated his transgression and will regain 
his liberty and name. When the shepherd 
leading home his flock hears the shiver of 
leaves in the wind ; when mysterious wood- 
land sounds startle him ; when tho moun- 
tain echoes awake from rock ,to rock ; he 
trembles, for he knows that Bassa Jaon 
(Basque for the wild lord) is near. Bassa 
Jaon is of enormous size; he has a human 
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countenance, and walks upright like a 
m^n ; but lie surpasses the stag in activity* 
and is covered with long- smooth hair. 
He foresees tempests, and at such times, 
cries aloud, for he knows that he must 
endure th(£ hardest bullets of the elements. 
Occasionally, be forewarns the herdsman 
of the approaching storm, and woe to the 
urducky wight who neglects or despises 
the caution ! Despite Ins formidable ap- 
pearance and makers, Bassa J atm seems 
to be rather a good-natured personage, 
who does not resent liberties. Once hav- 
ing fallen, like the fairy, into the trap 
of a pair of trousers, he allowed himself 
to be tricked^ into revealing the secret of 
the previously unknown art of welding 
iron. Some have supposed that Bassa »Iaon* 
is a legendary reminiscence of the ourang- 
ouiang of Africa, where the Basques are 
said formerly to have sojourned. 

A beautiful stalactite grotto at Arieze, 
is said to be the place of burial of Roland, 
the hero of Roneevaux. Around the name 
of this paladin cluster a hundred fegerids. 
He it was who dashed from the mountain 
summits, the enormous masses of rock now 
lying on the lower ridges ; he carved the 
gigantic crescent upon the immense wall of 
the Marbnrc ; liis horse could leapfyom hill to 
hill, clearing at a bound the abyss between. 
At Lourdes, where the steed once threw 
his rider, two ponds still preserve the form 
of his foot and knee ; and on one of the 
mountains of the Arrcns gorge, the impres- 
sion of his huge body was left by a similar 
catastrophe. It may still be seen, as well 
as his footprint, and the two sabre-cuts 
which he aimed at the rock in his indigna- 
tion at his discomfiture. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that most 
of the Pyrenean lakes are of supernatural 
origin. The Lake of Ourrec, or, as some 
have it, the Izabi Lake, is thus accounted 
for. The hills of Davantaigne were in- 
fested by an enormous serpent, which de- 
voured the herdsmen and hocks of the 
valley of Argeles; a blacksmith of the 
village of Arbouix hit upon an ingenious 
method of destroying the monster ; ho laid 
upon the ground, masses of red-hot iron ; 
the serpent swallowed them ; intense thirst 
followed ; he drank to bursting ; biyst, and 
the lake was the result ! 

The Basques still believe in a three- 
headed, or triple-throated, hying dragon, 
whose appearance betokens some impend- 
ing calamity: such as war, cholera* or 
famine. The most common of the lake 
legends, however, tells of a heavenly tra- 


veller going, in human form, from house 
to house, imploring charity. ^Sometimes 
he proved to be Jesus Christ, sometimes 
God himself. Rejected by the rich, he is 
succoured by some poor family, who are 
miraculously recompensed, and saved from 
the waters which overwhelm and destroy 
their wicked neighbours. The details of 
this legend vary in different places. Ah 
the Lake of Lourdes, a child was in the fa- 
voured hut, and a rock on the biink in the 
shape of a cradle, is pointed out. At an- 
other place, the compassionate woman who 
en.tcrtained the divine guest, kept for her- 
self the first, and largest cake she baked; 
she ‘was allowed to escapo to the moun- 
tains, on the condition imposed upon Lot’s 
wife; but the awful noise behind, inducing 
her to turn 0 li cr head, she was changed into 
a rock of the shape of a long-bearded goat ; 
hence the name, Barbazan. A similar 
legend belongs to the well-known moun- 
tain oil led La Maladetta,' the Accursed. 
We give it in Monsieur Cordicr’s pictu- 
resque words : “On this mountain, covered 
till then with the most beautiful pastures, 
some shepherds were leading their flocks. 
Our Saviour came .to the^n. He was 
passing through the earth, proving the 
hearts of men. The shepherds would not 
receive hint; in savage derision they sot 
their sharp- fanged dogs upon the God- 
man ; but oh prodigy ! all turns to ice — 
men, dogs, and flocks ; the shepherd with 
his scornful brow and bis long crook ; the 
dogs, heated with the chase, excited, with 
gaping mouths ; the' fat grazing Hocks, * in 
number like the hair of the head’ — all be- 
came ice. All movement, all joy, all rage, 
all insult, was arrested in an instant, and 
long afterwards those who saw the great gla- 
cier could still count, one by one, the victims 
of that terrible justice ; the sheep appeared 
like waves ; the shepherds, like barren 
points, were still erect-, with uplifted crook, 
with proud and threatening brow. They 
could be seen long ago, but time has tri- 
umphed : many winters have hidden them 
under fresh coverings of ice; they sleep 
for ever buried beneath that frozen azure 
mirror; and only superstition can still 
discern, with lynx-eyed faith, the eternal 
prison of the pitiless herdsmen beneath 
those numberless frozen layers.” 

The most pathetic superstition of all is 
reserved for the last. It tells its own 
melancholy story of the penury and want, 
and sharp struggle for existence, too often 
the sad birthright of the unhappy children 
of tho mountains. The hero of the tale is 
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called Peyrot at Bigorre, Petiro (Pierre) ' 
among the Basques! When hanger enters 
a cottage, Peyrot aux bas rouges — that is,' 
with naked legs reddened with cold — enters 
also. He sits between the master and 
mistress of the hut at their penurious meal ; 
lie struggles with the perishing child who 
totals the daily lessening dock ; he follows 
the maidens to their chamber, where they 
literally lie down to rest with Famine. 
When Pcyrot is in a house, the time has 
come for a final supreme struggle. The 
father* works with desperate energy; the 
mother kindles fire on the extinguished 
hearth ; ijie last cow is sold ; the poor fur- 
niture parted with ; and at last, perhaps — 
perhaps — tlie dreaded guest is exorcised. 
Fanciful as the legend is, there is about it a 
sad ring of truth. The reign off the three 
11. ’s will, by-and-bye extend itself even to 
those remote old-world corners, and their 
ghosts and phantoms will flee. May Pcyrot, 
tine red-legged, share their fate, and* may 
the reality of which he is the type, be 
banished with him into the land of shadows ! 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 

A Yachting Story. 


CHAPTER 1. THE JIKUOINIiS. 


St. Aiithijr’s-on-tjik-Sea was a bathing 
town combined with a packet k station : and 
a harbour that, to any one -looking from, 
the inland hills, seemed like a loop of deli- I 
cate ribbon floating on the water. It ^ 


was a granite district, and the abundance 
of plaster, frosting over villas as though 
they wore bride-cakes, made the place 
glit ter and sliino in the glare of the sun, 
like an Italian bay. 

It was also a yachting station, and two 
clubs, the Royal St. Arthur’s, and the 
Royal Burgee, frowned and scowled at 
each other from opposite sides of the jetty. 
The St. Arthur’s was select, and though 
founded on a broad platform, by-and-bye 
began to black-ball various local persons as 
“ low” and “ not thosort of person.” But 
the famous rejection of Mr. Littlejohn, the 
solicitor, whom every one knew, and whom 
many of the “ fine” piirty — men, for in* 
stance, like # Foljambe and Knox, rtithless 
“beanors” — were willing to admit, brought 
matters to £. crisis. Then it was determined 
to found The Royal Burgee. 

Once every year a regatta was given by 
both clubs, conjointly — an act, however, in 
which there was no amity or cordiality. It 
was imposed by sheer necessity, as neither 


could have separately borne the cost of 
entertaining. They gave plates and priz^ 
together ; but ‘somehow the St. Arthur's 
contrived to bear off any honour or profit 
that was to bo got out of the strangers of 
rank, much as a lady of condition will 
ignore the client to whoso party she has 
undertaken to ask guests. The distin- 
guished strangers always chose the St. 
Arthur’s, when offered honoraiy member- 
ship. They were “ put .up” to the mat- 
ter almost before they touched shore by 
the Reverend Doctor .Bailey, who was for 
“keeping the club pure, sir,” and threw 
out, in a careless parenthesis, that “ the 
other place” was “ a kind of pejor thing, you 
know,’* mostly “ brokers and the shop- 
keepers,” well- conducted and respectable, 
and all that ; but scarcely the sort of tiling. 
“And it is gratifying for me,” continued 
the doctor, a very enormous clergyman, six 
feet two in height, and portly and weighty 
without absolute corpulence, “ to see persons 
of that cjjass, banding themselves together 
for rational relaxation. If they want their 
club, why shouldn’t they have it P and 
Heaven speed their work ; and I am told it 
is exceedingly well-conducted, but it is 
scarcely the place, you see. You are a 
man of tin* world, Sir John.” 

The Reverend Doctor Bailey, thus men- 
tioned, was vicar of this important and fast- 
rising watering-place. In appearance, he 
was a very remarkable- loo king man of 
great height ; he had a vast broad chest ; a 
flourishing umbrella; a broad - brimmed 
hat, and an uuhealtliily florid face; lips 
that were made for sauces and wines ; with 
a high stiff wall of a white tie, which came 
up at the side of his neck, and seemed bent 
on cutting off his cars. The hat lay very 
far back, and the Reverend Doctor Bailey, 
stalking along, his head back, his “ snub” 
nose to the clouds, was as well-known an 
object as the spire of the church he served. 
That church, with a wise forethought, he 
had accepted when the place was a poor one. 
With a true instinct as to its future, he had 
asked his patron, Lord Frogmore, for the 
living, and it had been worked up into a 
most profitable “berth.” Ho was a good 
preacher, or had the reputation of being one, 
which did as well; and during the season 
the doctor contributed much to its success 
by his genteel sermons, in which there was 
none of that vulgar conventicle language, 
which ho called mere “ low poking the 
fire,” dnd which he said fretted unneces- 
sarily the nice and good people who 
came to hear him. “Not that 1 would 
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compromise the truth,” he said, “one hair's 
breadth. I shall do my sacred work al- 
ways faithfully and to the best of * my 
power : but the roaring vulgarity of such 
fellows as that Buckley, who has the little 
Bethel yonder, does no good.” 

There was a parsonage next the church, 
a very small apostolic mansion. Long ago it 
had been given over to the curate at a rent, 
while the doctor gave his dinner-parties up 
at the Beeches, a handsome gentleman’s seat 
which ho had purchased. There he lived 
with Mrs. Bailey, whose little shrunk 
figure no one was familiar with, with his 
daughter Jessica and his son Tom — a young 
fellow in tip? army, often spoken of as 
“the captain.” These children had un- 
happily been born when Doctor Bailey 
was “ a mere working curate,” and had 
not yet established his connexion ; lie 
often regretted that one had not been 
christened Constantia, after “ dear Lady 
Frogmore,” and the other St. John, a 
family name of the same house. Nay, turn- 
ing his regrets still further back, the 
doctor would bewail liis excessive haste in 
the matter of marriage, when ho might have 
chosen something far more “ suitable the 
truth being that Mrs. Bailey’s origin would 
not bear heraldic tracing, nor wsvs she even 
fortified with useful connexion. But, with 
a venial exaggeration, if not untruth, the 
doctor devised conversational pedigrees, 
spoke of Mrs. Bailey’s “family,” and very 
largely of “ the Bakers of Blackforest.” 

Thus much for allusion to the doctor, 
who was, as it were, viceroy of the place, 
and was really allowed to take on himself 
all representative duties. He was, indeed, 
described as an “overbearing, choleric, inso- 
lent fellow,” by one of the radicals of the 
town, and “ a clerical bully,” who, at home, 
roared at his family, though he was a little 
"! afraid of his daughter. A selfish schemer, 
with no more religion about him than was 
confined strictly to his Sunday platitudes. 
Then, it was owned, he shone, working his 
i anus vigorously, and having a tremendous 
air of lungs. Thus much for the doctor’s 
ouse. But there is a family, whose heiress 
daughter is a heroine of this little piece, 
who must be noticed before the figures them- 
! selves enter from the wing. «. 

| Panton Park was well back in the country, 

| and the owner, Sir Charles Panton, a true 
| squire and hunting man, boasted that the 
! sea could not be seen from his top windows. 
Yet it was not more than a mile and a 
half from the bathing town, down in a rich 
bowl of grass and planting. There, in a 
great stone palace which the late baronet 


had built fifty years before, literally not 
knowing what else to v do with his money, 
* lived Sir Charles and daughter. She was 
heiress — magic title of honour, that has 
made many hearts thrill more than the 
loveliest faces on this earth. More conjur- 
ing has beon done with that spell than with 
any other, which brings with it beauty, 
grace, wit, honour, virtue, and accomplish- 
ment. And Miss Laura Panton was an 
heiress combining the blessings of fifteen 
thousand a year, with “savings,” a park 
and mansion, with a town house in Brook- 
street, and, what was not the least of 
all in the eyes of matrons with young 
candidates, ..a father, grey, rather stricken 
in years, though wiry. Such rare attrac- 
tions soon became well known, and indeed 
it was sa4d that St. Arthur’ s- on- the- Sea 
owed as much to them as to its other 
natural advantages of fine air and bathing. 
But she waj? delicate ; had a weak fragile 
chest, 1 and, though small and refined-look- 
ing, with a well-bred haughty air, seemed 
bloodless, and was said once to have broken 
a blbod- vessel in her throat. Hence she, 
and her father had to pass each winter at 
one of those hiding-places where poor in- 
valids run timorously from Boreas and 
Eurus. The gossips also said she was 
flighty and' fanciful ; gay, too '’gay, and, for 
all her delicacy, passionately fond of the 
world and its delights. 

Sir Charles had been originally a Mr. 
Wright, a plain unassuming gentleman of 
very moderate means. Ho had sent his 
only child to a “ finishing ” school, where 
also the parson’s daughter, Miss Bailey, 
had been placed by her father, not from 
any paternal anxiety to give her the best, 
that is, the 'most costly, education possible, 
but because it might lead to acquaint- 
ances, “nice connexion, you know,” for 
himself. How sample, having thus laid a 
foundation, to proceed in this way, with 
an engaging smile : “Not Mr. Dash wood, 
surely ? Might I ask, any way con- 
nected with a charming young lady that 
f/as at Dampier House with my little girl ? 
Wonderful ! My dear sir, I am the clergy- 
man here, &c.’\ It was while this delicate 
Miss Wright, whose health was so pre- 
carious, f was here, that the t\Vo girls first 
met. 

The truth was, the school had accepted 
Jessica at a reduced premium, for a mere 
trifle : in fact, the doctor valuing his posi- 
tion and possible 'recommendations, at the 
difference. Their view was that he would 
surely do them mischief, and injure the 
school, if they refused his terms. And 
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| ifc is certain the doctor would liave 
! steadily shrugged his shoulders, and pished 
I and poohed the estaUjshment into ruin. ' 
“ A very poor sort of place, sir ; all sorts of 
paw-paw people. A lucky escape of send- 
ing my girl there !” But the lady directors, 
true to the instincts of their kind, “took it 
out ” of the unhappy little hostage thus 
confided to them, and they had instinct to 
see that from that in different father would 
come no protest. She was kept there for 
six years, going through the whole 4 4 cur- 
rioidiun,” such as it was, and going 
through a course of steady mortification, 
hitter drudgery, with that hot iron of de- 
pendency which the Misses^ Proudfpot 
forced steadily, day by day, and hour 
by hour, to enter into her child’s soul. 
The vicar’s daughter could not be treated 
with open disrespect ; but it was known to 
every one that the pale, and worn, and 
studious child was u on charity, ” more or 
less. So pale and thoughtful she was# now, 
having been slowly changed from the gay, 
romping, rosy-cheeked “littlo thing” which 
she had been when she arrived. • 

When the new girl, just come, 44 Wright,” 
was known ta be the daughter of a gen- 
tleman of slender means, the Misses Frond- 
foot had some reluctance about accepting 
her, owing to a possiblo uncertainty about 
the premiums. ’From parents of this unde- 
sirable sort the moneys had fo be dug out., 
must be, as it were, crushed and broken 
up from quartz masses, collected in grains, 
a tier long delays, excuses, appeals, &c. 
But the references were genteel. She was 
a curious girl — delicate, peevish, fretful, 
full of humours, ready to complain of her 
companions, and to turn away from the 
excellent fare provided for theih. She took 
as many airs as a bishop’s niece whom 
they once instructed, and whom the bishop, 
an “ honourable and reverend,” came to see 
in full apron. They hardly knew how to 
deal with her, for she was dangerous and 
vindictive, and could injure the school. 

She had one friend among the girls, who 
clung to her with a romantic friendship and 
adoration. This was the parson’s daughter, 
who, from the moment of Jher arrival, had 
become her jackal and defender, * her ad- 
mirer and Worshipper, it was inconceiv- 
able, the services she rendered, the de- 
votion she paid. She was more useful 
than an Eton fag, because her service was 
voluntary. She shielded her from punish- 
ment when tfie other could not * shield 
herself ; she followed her with loving eyes, 
like a faithful „dog ; and when 44 Wright” 
(for the young ladies spoke of each other 


in this gentlemanly way) was sick, stole 
off to watch her, in defiance of the rules of 
the establishment. The determined breach 
of these laws brought ,a tart letter to the 
doctor, who came off in an angry fluster, 
blowing and puffing, and began to revile 
his child for her scandalous ingratitude for 
the blessings of a good education. 44 1 am 
told you are going after low mean creatures, 
sticking to them with a disgusting fami- 
liarity, separating yourself from the nice 
young ladies of the establishment. Do you 
suppose, girl, I can pay for you here, stint- 
ing myself in common luxuries, all for you 
to follow your grovelling whims and these 
vulgar, tastes ? There are plenty of nice 
well-connected girls in the fiouse whose 
friendship would be useful, and useful to 
me too ; and you choose to go puddling in 
the gutter, making dirt pies ! Faugh ! 
It's disgusting. ’ ’ The reproof had no effect, 
and the father even remarked, from the 
first, a cold insensible look in the eyes of 
his child, fruits of the excellent training he 
had been passing her through. 

The young girl recovered, 44 joined her 
companions,” more pettish and helpless 
than before, and was received with affec- 
tionate rapture by her faithful henchwoman. I 
What wa^ the secret of this singular de- | 
votion ? Possibly there was none. It was 
her humour, or there was in the fretful eyes 
of the other girl a faint expression of suffer- 
ing which drew her pity irresistibly. Some- 
times a look of this sort has strong and 
permanent fascination. The other showed 
neither gratitude nor love; but Jessica was 
quite content. ( 

i 

CHAITKK II. THE BEGINNING OF THE VENDETTA, i 

Suddenly, one fine morning, there was 
a flutter and bustle at Dampier House, 
and it was known that strangers had 
arrived : a gentleman, a carriage and four 
posters. Miss Proudfoot, in agitation, had 
come herself to fetch Wright from the play- 
ground, calling her 44 darling.” There was 
a sweetness and obsequiousness in her man- 
ner that was bewildering to the boarders. 

44 Come, darling, your dear father is longing 
to see you !” And she gave hex* — unaccus- 
tomed luxury! — a glass of wine in the 
“study*’ For witli schoolboys and school- 
girls wine is the symbol of unutterable 
glory and even apotheosis. The chaise and 
four had spread the news ; all was wonder 
and speculation. Miss Vcntnor, the gen- 
teelest, and therefore the haughtiest, girl in 
the school, who thought the other girls 
mere 44 scum,” whoso sister had married a 
baronet, was awed and even curious. Our 
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affectionate little jackal was in a tumult of : 
delight. Cinderella’s carriage and four 
'6ould not have given muck moro joy.' It * 
betokened something good for her friend 
and idol. 

In the parlonr — chamber of horror or of 
joy, where severe or doting parents sat al- 
ternately — she was caught in the arms of 
her dear father. He was come to tall some 
great news. Their old cousin Panton had 
died, that rich, cross old man, and had left 
them a great fortune, and the beautiful 
castle by the river, which she could see 
from Miss Proudfoot’s. They were now 
lulling in wealth, he and his little girl. 
At this the delicate girl slid off, and tossed 
back her head ; a curious look of exultation 
and pride came into her eyes. But they 
must both lose their dear old name : the 
name their mainm^ boro, and take another, 
which was quite as good, however. 

“ What matter,” she said. “Who would 
care ; but was she to be an heiress ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And to have it all one day ?” “ 

The new Sir Charles was disturbed at 
this question, and looked at her thought- 
fully. . 

“ O yes,” Jae said with a smile, “ after 
me, of course.” 

It was explained to her that tlio doctors 
found the air of St. Arthur’s so good for 
her chest, she must remain a little longer 
under Miss Proudfoot’s kind care. (How 
gladly would that lady, had she been per- 
mitted, have engraved that high testimonial 
on her programme : “ In testimony of the 

healthy and salubrious air of her establish- 
ment, she is permitted proudly to rofer to 
her distinguished pupil, &c.”) 

She drew back pettishly at tliis scheme, 
•but it was shown to her that her stay 
was to bo under quite altered conditions. 
She was to have a room to herself, no 
lessons , wine every day, doctors every week, 
to walk in the garden by herself or with 
any young friend whom she preferred to 
keep her company. She reflected : these 
bribes were not to be resisted. Miss 
Proudfoot bad in the kindest manner given 
permission. It was not mentioned then 
that Miss Proudfoot bad in the kindest 
manner also agreed to accept double the 
usual payment, in return for these privi- 
leges. She called it being a “ parlour 
boarder.” 

In future that name of Panton made the 
whole glory of that white plastered house, 
with “ grounds ” at the back overlooking 
the sea. This w as a kind of melodious 


' bell, of gold or other ^precious metal, on 
which the Principal rang with never - 
flagging vigour, tm>le and quiutuple bob 
majors on the subject of their former il- 
lustrious pupil. They were privileged, in 
their programmes, to refer to Miss Panton, 
of Panton Castle, who had received in- 
struction in the establishment. Reference 
was also permitted to Sir Charles Panton, of 
Panton. On Tuesdays and Saturdays the 
pupils were accorded the kind permission 
to take recreation in tho grounds of Pan ton 
Castle. To the parents and guardians who 
had audience, tho Misses Proudfoot, with 
most ingenious powers of apropos, contrived 
continually # to draw in Sir Charles Panton 
and his daughter, met every doubt and ob- 
jection with tho same august names, and 
illustrated the progress of tho studies, by 
scenes from the happy era when Miss 
Pantori pursued her studies there ; and a 
favourite tableau, as it were, often brought 
forward for the visitor, Was one in which 1 
was grouped their illustrious pupil and 
that other young lady. 

The change in Laura from this hour was 
scarcely conceivable. The new wealth of , 
a sudden made hgr healfhy, animated, j 
and also inexpressibly arrogant. Sho rose | 
■into a sort of queenship, taking inde- 
scribable «airs, which, alas for the syco- 
phancy which repeats itself even at this 
small end of' the worldly telescope, was 
accepted and endured by the school and 
its heads. But the worst feature was this : 
it was noted that she quite “dropped” her 
old friend and Worshipper. This con- 
spicuous ingratitude even* surprised these 
other worldlings, for they had been saying 
to each other, “That now Wright (or I, 
Panton) would settle half her money upon 5 
Bailey.” For a long time the clergyman’s 
daughter herself could not see this strange 
conduct, marked as it was^ and unmistak- 
able even when she ran up to her idol at 
first, scarcely able to contain her delight, 
and was repulsed pettishly. For this and for 
many more instances of ungracious be- 
kaviour she could find excuses. It was so 
natural now that Laura should have much 
to think of ; how could she think of.her in 
this turn of fortune ! Any overlooking was 
almost proper. When Miss Panton was 
seen “ walkiug ” with a new friend, sud- 
denly elected to intimacy, no ofchqr than the 
young lady whose sister had married the 
baronet, she was not staggered. The 
public understood it perfectly : the new 
heiress was growing “ fine but her young 
worshipper alone could not believe it, and 
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would not. She would sooner disbelieve 
her senses o^ suppose that two and two made 
three, than accept the possibility of such 
an ungrateful change. She returned again 
and again, the other grew- more and more 
arrogant ; and from her new “ nice ” friend 
she was inseparable. 

Ono day when thoy were engrossed in 
talk, and the future heiress was explaining 
what state they would have at Pan ton, how 
many horses she would keep, &c. (her fa- 
' vou r i to theme) , Jessica approached humbly. 

“ Well, what is it?” the other said, pee- 
vishly. 44 T don't want you. You cure aL 
way* persecuting me .” 

Kaeh of these nine words* was a stab, 
each went deeper, until at last she could 
have, given a scream. Some date a whole 
' change in their system, theii* life itself, 

| from a fit of sickness, from some shock ; and 
I it was so with her. She retired almost 
reeling. What she could not see before 
I she was forced to see now, as thou gif some 
j o?ie were thrusting the flame ©f a candle 
close to her eyes. From that moment she 
shrank from Laura quite scared; though she 
was still open to explanation of some kind. 
But the gap <*' chasm opened finally when 
> the time came for the heiress fo go awa*y 
home, when she heard some of the pupils 
talking over* every incident of tlfe departure 
as though it were that of a royal personage. 
Her father, Sir Charles, had given her leave 
to choose a friend “whom she liked” from 
I among the girls, to take homo with her fo 
! amuse her during the vacation. This news 
produced the most tremendous excitement : 
some even said that Miss Proudfoot herself 

• nourished faint hopes of being the selected 
j companion, having performed prodigies in 

the way of obsequious adoration of her 
pupil, fawning on her, and plying her with 
^ praises of herself and of her 44 dear good 
; father.” The young g^rl, quite overset 
i with, her sudden turn of prosperity, did 
| not care to restrain herself from any extra- 
|‘ yagance, and behaved with an amusing 
I wantonness of arrogance, holding out hopes 
j to some, but all the while pledged to he£ 
j dear friend the baronet’s sister-in-law. To 
others she made promises, but the faithful 
worshipping J essica she passed over. When 
the morning came, and the carria*ge was 

* waiting at the door, and the whole house 
was obsequiously gathered to see her go forth 
with her chosen companion, the baronet’s 
sister-in-law, there was prodigious em- 
bracing all rousad ; the clergyman’s daugh- 
ter standing at a distance, with a strange 
look upon her face, a kind of bewildered 


stare. It at last came to her turn, and * 
with a sort of constraint Laura turned *to 
bestow her parting accolade. But, to Miss • 
‘Proudfoot’s horror, Jessica, cold, stiff, and 
with a steady stare in her eyes, drew back. 

“ No,” she said ; “ I cannot. I could not 
touch you — not for the whole world.” 

“As you please,” said the other, coolly, 
and, getting into the carriage, drove away in 
her glory, the principals and scholars being 
inexpressibly shocked at this conduct. But 
from that hour all noticed a most singular 
change in the parson’s daughter, who ad- 
vanced at one strido half way off her path 
to womanhood. That discovery made her ■ 
cold and hard, as she was before impulsive 
and affectionate ; calculating and distrust- 
ful, a most “disagreeable creature,” it was 
pronounced, but far more able to hold her 
own and get on in the w »rld. 

In the carnage which' was taking Lnura 
away that happy day there sat a young 
man of thirty, with very dark eyes, a for- 
bidding* uninviting expression, which some 
would have called 44 a scowl.” People 
would have passed him by without sym- 
pathy ; but any one who came in contact 
with him in any trifling contention, say 
about a seat, went from liim flushed and 
put cut, a%vd saying, 44 That ill-conditioned 
fellow l” This gentleman, a Mend of her 
father’s, was Mr. Dudley, a distant cousin, 
who came very often to the school to see his 
relation. It was known even to the girls 
that she did not relish these visits — 44 He 
was so dark and ugly,” she said to her 
friends — and tliat every time he brought 
her presents she always seemed merely to 
endure him. Some of the girls, however, | 
thought him “ deeply piratical” and inte- 
resting, and also that he could smile sweetly. 

But when she had thus left the school, and 
was established in all her splendour, as Miss 
Panton, of Pan ton Castle, her proceedings 
became of profound interest to tbo neigh- 
bourhood. It ftas seen also that Dudley 
was always about the place, either staying at 
the castle, or in the town, where he would j 
appear in a small yacht at unexpected 
seasons. As the schoolgirl became a “ young | 
lady,” it seemed to be her humour to ex- 
hibit that strange fitfulness and uncertainty 
of humour which wealth and indulgence 
had now made her character. For him her 
father had a curioul pity or partiality,- and 
was ever saying, 44 Let us have that poor 
fellow Dudley here, lie’s your terrier dog, 
your worshipper.” At which she would 
protest fretfully that she hated and* loathed 
him, and would almost cry if the plan were 
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- persisted in. And yet, as a curious trait 
irf- her character, when her father at first 
would yield to her, thinking he was grati- 
fying her, there would bo another turn, and* 
she would ho fretful again at being taken 
at her word. To them both he was very 
useful, almost necessary, because be was 
eager and willing. People wondered at 
this unmeaning alteration in so “ ordinary” 
a girl, a girl, too, who had none of the re- 
deeming virtues of spoiled or ill-regulated 
minds, mtmely, a wild and generous im- 
pulsiveness which hurries them into what 
is right. * She, indeed, liad more of the 
qualities which belong to the meaner ani- 
mals; the uncertainty and spite fulness in 
small matters of the monkey. But there 
did at times come in her face a strange ex- 
pression of desertion, of questing and seek- 
ing for help, which set every string in 
Dudley’s heart a jangling. 

He was half indignant with himself for 
this unmeaning partiality, and at first- 
struggled to free himself, but, like, a true 
spoiled child, when she saw he had nearly 
succeeded, she exerted her powers, and 
made him her slave again. It was about 
that cm, when she had left school some 
three or four years, that she took a freak — 
for it was no more — of exhibiting this 
power in a most singular way. She had with 
her, on a visit, that baronet’s sister-in-law, 
who had gone away from school with her, 
and whom she had treated in her favourite 
fitful way. This girl, it occurred to her one 
day, should marry Dudley She set her 
heart on it, it was a new whim, and it 
' should be done, just as she should have that 
horse or dress from her father, though it 
cost a thousand pounds. And to this task 
she set herself so petulantly and so des- 
perately that Dudley saw he must gratify 
her, or else incur her bitter dislike. He was 
well off, the baronet’s sister-in-law was not, 
and was eager to be married. To the sur- 
prise of his friends, to that of Sir Charles, 
and to the overflowing triumph of Miss 
Panton, this extraordinary marriage was 
actually brought about ; though almost at 
once tlio new wife found that she had not 
her husband's heart, and, being impetuous 
and passionate, they separated within a 
few months, and Dudley came hiinself to 
tell Laura Panton the news. 

“ I hope you are satisfied with your 


‘handiwork,” he said, bitterly v “ You can 
do no more, now — at least towns'!* 9 * 

She laughed lightly, and from that time 
— about four years before this story begins 
— treated him with more gentleness and 
toleration. She seemed to consider him pro- 
moted to a responsible station, and herself 
privileged to consult him and make him 
useful. He seemed to be quite happy in 
this mastiff- like office, and came and went 
as ho chose ; and any new guest at Panton 
often wondered at the dark, moody, and 
scowling man, whose eyes glared so, and 
who spoke so little, save when He, the 
guest, touched on her , and the .scowling 
man became eloquent. “Yes, look at her 
speaking face. There is a whole world be- 
hind it. They think here, because she will 
be so rich,' and all that, that she has no 
other title. I know her well, and tell you 
there is a strange charm about this girl 
which would attract if s t he had not a 
farthing. Look, look at her now ; see, as 
she turns ltfcr face to the lamp ! I cannot 
tell you the effect on me.” The guest 
cannot see it, but thinks privately this is a 
very strange wild creature of a man. 
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VERONICA: 

\ ur the author or “ aunt Margaret’s trouble.” 

I In Five Books. 

i • • ' • 

l BOOK IV, 

CHARTER 1. TEMPTATION. 

) By the end of March Veronica arrived in 
V Kurland. The news of Sir John’s death 
'i and of her marriage .had, of course, pre- 
j ceded her thither. Telegrams and letters 
% had been sent to Mr. Lane, the agent, in 
*'■ the name *of the self-styled • Lady Tallis 
'i Gale. But besides these, there .had come 
| ; ’ to Mr. Lane a letter from Paul. The agent 
j had lost no time in communicating with 
the inheritor of the late baronet’s estate 
{ and title. This was an elderly bachelor 
\ wlio had made a small competence in trade 
/< and had retired from business, and was 
*>| living obscurely in a suburb of the large 
s manufacturing town in which his life had 
J- been passed. Sir John liatf as much as 
« possible ignored his plebeian connexions ; 
j’ and without oyer having set eyes on him, de- 
i, tested his .presumptive access or. Mr. Mat- 
\ thew Tallis, or, as ho must henceforward bo 
1 styled, Sir Matthew Tallis Gale, had has- 
tened to London and had had a meeting 
/ with Mr. Lane; and Mr. Lane had seen 
r Sir Matthew’s lawyer; and they were Till 
.] three prepared to meet and discuss matters 
, l with Veronica’s legal adviser. 

,r Mr. Frost had written to his partner, 
j stating thali he should be in England on the 
i twenty-fifth of March. But the fact was, 

* h that he arrived three days sooner than that 
: date. And one of his first proceedings was 
- to go to Mrs. Lockwood’s house in Grower- 
‘ street. Tho yellow window-blinds that had 
r been drawn closely down between tho day of 
| Lady Tallis’s death and that of her fundral, 
l were now again raised : and tho front rooms 


were pervious to as much daylight as ever 
visited that side of Gower-street on a 
March afternoon. The littlo parlour into 
which Mr. Frost was shown, looked neat 
as ever, but, he thought, very threadbare 
and pflor. The air in it was close, though 
it was a chilly raw day. And there was a 
heavy silence in the house. 

Mrs. Lockwood entered the room with 
her noiseless, light footfall, and touched Mi*. 
Frost’s outstretched hand very coldly with 
her fingers. 

For a few moments neither spoke. 

“ Well, Zillah, I have got back you see,” 
said Mr. Frost, with the slightest possible 
over-assumption of being at his ease, and 
in the superior position. 

44 Yes, you have got back, and I hope you 
bring some good news for me.” 

4 ‘.Your greeting will not turn my head 
by its cordiality.” 

“ I hope you bring some good news for 
ine,” repeated Mrs. Lockwood. 44 1 have 
waited longer than tho time you mentioned. 
You said, 4 Wait until tho "winter.’ Wo are 
now at the end of March. I have had no 
word from you directly, all this time. And 
now that 1 see you it is natural I should 
recal our conversation last summer.” 

Sho spoke very dryly, and with more 
than her ordinary deliberation of manner. 
Mr. Frost seized on an unimportant/ twig 
. ftf her discourse, so to speak, hoping thereby 
to divert her attention from the rout of the 
matte* 

44 You had tio word from mo !” lie echoed, 
knitting his anxious forehead. . “Why, I 
begged Georgina to come and give you my 
news several times. 1 was busy, day and 
night. My wife was the only person to 
whom t wrote a lino 8fivo/>n business.” 

“ Your wife came here once or twice — 
not specially to see me — and sho said some 
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, vague word about your kind regards, and 
thal affairs were going well. But, ♦ of 

• course, neither you nor I can pretend io 
each other that there was any satisfaction 
in that !. I dare say it was all very well as 
regards other people.” 

Mr. Frost commanded himself with an 
effort. Even whilst he repressed the rising 
temper, ho told himself that it was cruelly 
bard that he should always have to be 

• smooth and civil, whilst every ono else 
he knew could have tho satisfaction of 
lashing out when they were irritated ; he 
wavered up to the instant when his lips 

* began to form the words of his reply as to 
whether he slibuld not give way and v ease 
his goaded spirit at whatever cost ! 

4 4 Well, Zillah,” he answered, “I have 
good news for you.” 

, “ Thank God!” 

“ At least, I suppose it will bo considered 

• to be good news. At Hugh’s age I should 
have thought it so.” 

“All!” exclaimed the widow, Aith a 
weary sigh. 44 If there can be a question 
about its goodness, your 4 good news ’ is not 
good enough.” 

44 Hugh has tho offer of a position which 
jj may bo the stepping-stone to fortune. Tho 
! directors of the Parthenope Embellishment 
j Company will be happy to employ him, on 
■i my recommendation, for a twelvemonth 
certain. And it is a kind of employment 
which must bring him into notiqe. Tho 
salary offered is most liberal. The resi- 
dence in such a charming place as Naples 
will be 

44 It is of no use. Not the least, Sidney,” 
interposed Mrs. Lockwood. She had not 
called him by his Christian name for 
years. And the return of the once familiar 

• appellation to her tongue, was a proof of 
1 unwonted excitement in her. 

1 44 No use ! No use /” 

44 It is of no use at all, if what you have 
. to offer Hugh involves exile to a foreign 
I country. I was in hopes that you had 
something better to tell me than that. I 
was in hopes that ” * 

44 Exile !” repeated Mr. Frost, impa* 
tiently interrupting her. 44 What nonsense ! 
Exile to Naples ! How can a woman of 
; your sense talk in that way P Ouo c would 
think I was proposing to send him to 
Sierra Leone.” 

44 If you were, it would not be more 
unlikely, that Hugh should accept it. He 
has made up his mind to set up for himself. 
He has formed new ties, and assumed new 
1 responsibilities. Captain Sheardown has 


. offered to try to help Hugh to raise the 
necessary sum for the purchase of a 
business in Daneshire. If Captain Shear- 
down had the money himself I beliovo ho 
would advance it directly. But he is not 
rich enough.” 

44 Is Hugh married ?” asked Mr. Frost, 
abruptly. 

“No: but ho has engaged himself to 
Matld Desmond.” 

Mr. Frost felt on the whole relieved. If 
these friends would advance the money 
that Hugh needed, it might be a reprieve for 
*liim, Sidney Frost. 

Aral then — then it was possible that the 
money might' -never be needed at all ! 
How good that would be I What an 
excellent way out of tlio difficulties that 
beset him, what ail admirable postpone- 
ment (not cancelling , oh no ! Of course 
Hugh’s money should be paid when the 
fortune^ that 'was budding dor every one 
connected with the Parthenope Embellish- 
ment Company should be full-blown)* of 
the debt that weighed on him so irksomely ! 
What a deserved solace to the anxieties 
of the widowed mother whoso heart was 
hepvy with care and Self-reproach ! 

“ Engaged himself, lias he r” 

“Yes.” 4 , ^ 

“Then tho family difficulties I once 
hinted at — oil the score of rank, you 
know — have been got over ?” 

44 Lady Tallis, the poor woman who died | 
here, was very fond of Hugh. I. think 
that at first she did not quite like flic idea ■ 
of her niece’s marrying him, though. But 
she was as soft as wax, poor soul, and 
hadn’t a real 4 no’ in her. And the girl 
loves him very much.” 

A stranger might have detected no dis- 
content in Zillah’s voice or words. But 
Mr. Frost knew her well, and lie was sure 
that her son’s engagement did *not alto- 
gether please her. 

44 It is not so bad a match for Hugh after 
all,” said he. “It is time that I did not 
liV© the idea when you first spoke of this 
tiling as being likely, but It might . 

havo been worse. Miss Desmond has very ' 
little — a mere pittance — but small as her 
dofory is f it may bo useful to Hqgh.” 

44 Maud wanted to give it all to him, to 
purchase this business with. But ” 

44 But I suppose her trustees ‘wouldn’t 
hear of that ?” 

44 Hugh would not hear of r tliat! He is 
resolved that every shilling she has shall be 
settled tightly on herself.” 

“ That is so like Hugh !” 
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“ Now ^rou understand that I cannot — ' 
certainly Will not — allow my son to com- 
mence his career hampered by debt, even 
though the debt be incurred to frieiids 
who would not press him unduly. I have 
thought of the matter in all ways, for many 
weary days and wearier nights, and I have 
come to a fixed resolve on this point.” 

Mr. "Frost sat leaning his head ou his 
hand, and with his other hand twisting and 
untwisting his watch-chain. Ho did not 
look at Mrs. Lockwood while ho spoke to 
her. 

“ Zillali, I am going to risk making you 
harder against mo than yop are already,” 
he began. 

“ I am harder against no one than 
against myself,” she answered : and then 
set her mouth again inflexibly after she had 
spoken. 

“ I am going to risk making you harder 
against me tllan yon are already, *by con- 
fessing that my chief object in coming here 
to-day — so immediately after my* arrival — 
was not Hugh’s business.” • 

“That docs not make me any harder 
against you k I juq not hard, in order to 
please myself, Heaven knows.” • 

“Have you heard anything from Mr. 
Lane lately ?” • 

“ Sir John. Gale’s agent ? Not since the 
funeral. He undertook to let that man 
know of liis wife’s death.” . 

“You do not see the papers, nor hear 
much nows, I suppose ?” 

“TP No ; you know I do not.” 

“ But I suppose you have heard that Sir 
John Tallis Gale is dead, and that Sir 
Matthew reigns in his stead ?” 

“ Dead ! Sir John Gale dead !” 

“ You did not know it then ?” 

“ Not a word, not a hint ! When did 
ho die ?” 

“Twelve days ago,* on tho tenth of 
March. And you had not heard of it? 
Miss Desmond had not been informed?” 
* said Mr. Frost, looking half- suspiciously at 
Zillah. 

“ Maud has scarcely seen a soul since her 
aunt’s death. The vicar of Shipley came 
up to attend the funeral,* by Lady Talljs’s 
express desire, and ho and Maud have been 
shut up in the house all day, and only go 
out to take a little walk in tho Rcgent’s- 
park in t*he evening. Hugh has beon away 
at tho Sheardowns. I expect him home to- 
morrow or tfie next day. And that man 
is dead ? Within a week of liis poor wife ! 
How strange ! Poor Lady Tallis was un- 
fortunate in her death as in her life. If 


sho had survived him but a day, she rrfight 
have had it in her power to make some 
provision for Maud.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ Well, I suppose that man, bad as ho 
was, would have bequeathed his wife some 
part of his fortuno. And if he had died 
intestate, she would have been a rich 
woman. That would have been the most 
likely. Men like Sir John Galo often 
make no will at all.” 

“ By an odd enough chance, I happen 
to know that this man did make a will, 
though.” 

“You?” 

“ Yes ; I have seen it.” 

Zillali knew Sidney Frost well enough 
to be quite sure that in saying this he was 
not indulging in mere purposeless gossip. 
Besides, he had said that he had not come 
to Gower- street on Hugh’s business. Was 
tho business he had come upon, in any way 
comity ted with Sir John Gale? — with 
Lady Tallis ? — with Maud ? 

Tho latter thought sent a sudden hopo 
through her heart : a hopo which seemed 
almost a pang. She was so unused to hopes, 
that tho barest glimpse of good fortune 
which her imagination might perceive, was 
instantly followed by a movement of repres- 
sion. If a thing appeared good, then it 
was unlikely ! That was Z ill ah’s experi- 
ence of life at fifty odd years. 

“ Yoa have seen Sir John Gale’s will ?” 
she said, folding her small, fair hands quietly 
on the table by which she sat, and bending 
over a little towards Mr. Frost. 

“ He died in Naples. I was there at tho 
time. I became, through some business 
transactions, acquainted with a gentleman 
who is a great friend, and — he says — a 
relative, of the very beautifrd young lady 
who was called in Naples Lady Gale.” 

“ Ah, I see ! He has left all his money 
to her — to that vicar’s daughter ! What a 
fool I was not to think of that before ! I 
might have known that tho person who 
least deserved it, would get the prize !” 

Zillah would not have admitted to herself 
that sho had hoped : and not having hoped, 
she could not be said to be disappointed. 
Nevertheless it was a secret feeling of dis- 
appointment that gave an extra flavour of 
bitterness to her words. 

“ I have always thought you one of the 
most clear-headed women I ever knew, 
Zillah said Mr. Frost, “ as well as one 
of the most discreet and trustworthy ; and 
I am going to prove the sincerity of my 
opinion, by telling you a strange story, on 
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the condition that you keep it strictly to 
yourself for the present.’ * 

“ A secret ? No, no, no ! For Heaven's 
sake give me no more secrets to carry about 
with me !” 

“ This cannot be a secret long,” answered 
Mr. Frost. Then he told her with great 
clearness and accuracy, the story of his 
acquaintance with Barletti, of Veronica’s 
marriage on board the ship of war at Naples, 
and of the subsequent sudden death of Sir 
John Gale, and the finding of the will. 

Mrs. Lockwood listened with ever deep- 
ening attention. When he came to the 
‘contents of the will, she removed the hand 
which had hitherto covered her mouth, 
and let it fall on the table. 

“ Was the will witnessed — duly made 
out — was it a legal document ?” she asked. 

“ It was unimpeachably correct, and un- 
usually clear and brief.” 

. u Then, Maud Desmond is a great 
heiress !” She sat very still, and spoke 
very quietly, but an unusual flush suffused 
her pale face, and the blue veins in the little 
worn hand that lay on the table swelled, 
revealing the force with which she was 
pressing it down. 

“ I cannot tell you whether she is. or not. 
But you can tell me” 

“I? /can tell you?” 

“ A true marriage invalidates a will: a 
false one does not. If there were still any 
breath in the body of Hilda, Lady Tallis 
Gale, at a quarter past ten o’clock on the 
morning of Tuesday, the fourth of March, 
the will is good, the second marriago 
is void, and your son’s wife is one of the 
wealthiest women in this kingdom.” 

Zillah gave a great sigli. Her hands 
dropped nervelessly into her lap, and she 
sank back in her chair staring at Mr. Frost 
in silence. 

CHAPTER II. MRS. LOCKWOOD’S MEMORY. 

Hugh returned from Lowuter House on 
the day after Mr. Frost’s interview with 
his mother. Mr. Levincourt was still in 
Loudon, but intended to return home by 
the end of tho week. The vicar’s consent 
to his ward’s engagement had been given 
before Lady Tallis’s illness had begun 
to display cause for immediate alarm. 
Tho vicar had been once to London since 
tho terrible journey when he had taken 
Maud to her aunt ; having been summoned 
thither by Lady Tallis’s urgent request that 
she might have an opportunity of speaking 
to him about Maud. 

“ I cannot put all that I want to say upon 


paper,’ ' she wrote. And., indeed tho poor 
lady’s epistolary style did not improve 
>vith years. 

When the vicar arrived, in compliance 
with Lady Tallis’s entreaty, she urged him 
not to oppose tho wishes of the young ' 
people. 

“ If you do not object, Lady Tallis,” said 
Mr. Levincourt, “ I suppose I cannot do ' 
so, either.” ' 

“ It is not what Maud might have ex- 
pected, if things had been different with 
me” the poor lady observed. “ But what 
has tho child to look to? Sir Thomas 
Delaney has eight children, six of ’em . 
daughters ! So *it isn’t very likely he 1 1 do 
anything for Maudie. And you know, my 
dear friend, Ijirtli and riches don’t always 
make marriages happy. Goodness knows 
I had the first. At least poor papa always ; 
would bo telling us that his was some of j 
the best, blood in Ireland — not literally , of 
course, ye understand: for tho fact is, ho j 
suffered a martyrdom, from gout all his life. ( 
But wliat did my birth do for me ? And as 
to money — well to be sure, I’d like to have 
a little more of that to do as 1 like with I 
But still money won’t buy the best things. 
Now at one time I had more than I knew 
what to do wi f h — in the early days, ye know 
— but I’d a thousand million times sooner 
have my dear girl to be" kind to me and be 
poor, than be as rich as a Begum without a 
soul that cared a quarter of a straw about 
me ; and that brings me round to what I 
was saying to ye, that* it would be a pity to 
lose a good husband for our dear Maud, j ust 
for a bit of family pride. I’ve reflected a 
good deal about it lately, my dear friend. 
And ye know .good husbands don’t grow 
on every bush !” 

Tho vicar had no personal wish to oppose 
the engagement. lie liked * Hugh, and 
thought well of him. 'And, besides, there was 
another feeling in his mind which tended 
to make him favourable to the engagement. 

He had never lost the conviction that ' 
Maud’s mother would have been a happier 
woman as the wife of a certain poor clergy- 
man whom she loved, than it was possible 
for t lier to have been under any circum- 
stances o£ loveless prosperity. And he had 
a vague notion that in forbearing to oppose 
Maud’s love-match, he was making a kind 
of reparation for the share he had had in 
destroying her mother’s young romance in 
tho days when Clam Delaney h^d wandered 
with him under tho old trees in her Irish 
home, and dreamed her girlish dream of 
unworldly happiness. 
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Lady Tallis’s interview with the vicar had 
taken phtco early in December, and the 
engagement had been formally sanctioned 
before Christmas. 

“ Wo needn’t proclaim it just yet,” said 
•Lady Tallis, “until Hugh sees his way, a 
little more clearly. And Maudio is quite 
young enough to wait.” 

“Dear Aunt Hilda, there is no one I 
know of to proclaim it to 1” Maud had 
answered, simply and sadly. And . Lady 
Tallis had acquiesced ; not without a sigh 
that the alliance of a daughter of the united 
houses of Delaney and Desmond should be, 
perforce, thus mutely inglorious. 

Hugh had, however, compounded for per- 
mission to tell his lmppy ‘news to his old 
friends the Sheardowns. And Captain 
S heard own had been moved to the offer 
of trying to assist Hugh in his project of 
raising the money for the purchase of the 
architect’s and surveyor’s business in J)anc- 
shire, by the'ann ounce rnent that Hugh was 
to marry Maud Desmond. 

“ Did your ears burn, dearest — what 
pretty little white ears they arc — whilst I 
was away ?” asked Hugh on tho first 
evening of his return, holding Maud’s hands 
in his, and looking down at her golden hair. 
“ They ought to have been of the fieriest 
crimson, !f the old saw werfc true : for wo 
talked of yon, you, you — scarcely anything 
else but you — all the time I was at Lo water.” 

“ Wr talked ! Dear Hugh, I am afraid you 
must have teased them with my name.” 

“No, darling: Mrs. Sheardown spoke of 
you constantly. What a delightful crCaturo 
she is !” added Hugh, with a naivo earnest- 
ness that brought a smile to Maud’s lips, 
and a blush to her pale cheek. 

Maud is not much changed in outward 
aspect since she was last presented to the 
reader. She is perhaps a trifle paler and 
thinner, but that lias pome within tho last 
month. She had grieved for her aunt, but 
without acute pain of mind. She had the 
peace-bestowing assurance that her pre- 
sence had been a solace and a joy to poor 
Aunt Hilda; and had made the forsaken 
woman some amends for years of hard 
usage and neglect. And there was in 
Maud’s spirit none of that unappealable 
sorrow which comes from remcfrseful me- 
mories of duties left undone, or done grudg- 
ingly without heartfelt kindness. 

Lady Tallis’s death had been almost 
painless. She had not known that her 
end was near, until within three days of 
her decease, and then she spoko of it 
calmly and cheerfully. And slio had 


uttered many a solemn injunction.to Hugh 
to be true and tender to the orphan girbwho 
16 ved him. “ My only regret in the world is 
that I can do nothing for the sweet child,” 
she had said. “If she had been my 
daughter instead of my nieco she would 
have inherited a pretty penny under my 
marriage settlement. But as it is, it ail 
goes hack to him. But may be it is all for 
the best.” * 

After a pause she had added: “I can’t 
speak of him to Mandie, my dear Hugh. 
But if — if ever any chance — God only 
knows how strangely things como about 
sometimes — if ever chance should give yo g 
theopportunity of letting hyn know that I — 
that I die in peace with him, I’d bo glad 
he should be told so. It might bo good for 
him to know it, some day. And — and — of 
course T can’t altogether make excuses for 
him, but I know I was not very wise in 
times gone by, and may-be I tried him. 
And 1 did love him once, Hugh. And 
thosyvhom God has joined together, I don’t 
believe can ever be quite put asunder. 
Distance w r on’t do it. And time won’t do it. 
And — I’d like him to know that I prayed 
for him, Hugh, and asked his pardon if I 
vexed him or did wrong by him in past 
years.”. 

“Dearest Lady Tallis, I am snro yotc 
have nothing to reproach yourself with !” 

“ Ah, Hugh, Hugh, looking death in the 
face gives the foolisliest of us wisdom 
enough to see our own short- comings. 
And I’d like him to forgivo mo my tres- 
passes as I forgive liis — and as I hope to bo 
forgiven.” 

Again slio paused; this time for so long 
that Hugh thought she had fallen asleep. 
But as lie began softly to move away, she 
stopped him and motioned him to bend 
down his head over tho couch where she 
was lying. And then slio said, “And, 
Hugh, when I’m gone, he may do justice to 
that — that young woman. I have felt very 
bitter towards her, that’s tho truth. And 
I don’t mean to toll you that T feel quite 
as a good Christian ought to feel at tin’s 
minute. But I have forgiven her, my dear, 
though it was hard. I dare say she is to 
be pitied, poor creature ! And I won’t 
distress onr darling just now, with speaking 
of it, but afterwards Hugh, when she’s calm, 
and can think of mo without pain, yo 
may tell her what I said. She loved the 
other gild, and ’twill comfort her.” 

And so tho poor, gentle, kindly spirit had 
left tho world, in charity with all men. 

Hugh had much to say to Maud on that 
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first, day of his return.- They Valked out 
together at dusk, and ho spoko of his 
plans. Matters had not yet been definitively 
r arranged, but Captain Sheardown had great 
hopes that Mr. Snowe would advance the 
money required. Herbert Snowe was now 
a partner in his father’s bank, and was 
good-naturedly desirous of helping Hugh. 
The old gentleman was slow and cautious 
and difficult to satisfy.* But Hugh had 
good hopes that he would consent to ad- 
vance the money after a decent delay. 

“ And then, my own darling, we will be 
married directly, will wo not? There is 
nothing to wait for, is there ?” 

* “N — no, dear Hugh. If you will take 
me in my black ‘gown, I will come to you 
when you arc ready. Dear Aunt Hilda 
would not have wished us to delay our 
marriage.” 

“ Ear from that ! You know what she 
said, the good kind soul. And as to the 
gown, it must bo a white one for that day 
at all events.” 

When they got home again, Hugli had 
some papers and plans to look over for his 
employers, Digby and West. , Ho had not 
left their office, but was continuing at a 
weekly salary, on the understanding that he 
should be allowed to quit them at, a fort- 
night’s notice. They all sat in Mrs. Lock- 
wood’s little parlour. The sitting-room up- 
stairs had not been used since Lady Tallis’s 
death. Maud had a book, but it lay for the 
most part idly in her lap, while her eyes 
dreamily wandered towards Hugli as he 
bent over his papers, and every now and then 
stuck a short blunt pencil between his teeth 
to hold it, and knit his brows portentously 
over the consideration of some difficult point; 
‘The vicar, too, had a book which he read, 
or seemed to read. And Mrs. Lockwood’s 
nimble fingers were busy with a basketful 
of soft grey woollen stockings — Hugh’s 
stockings — which she was mending on sin 
infallible principle that almost appeared to 
make a darned stocking superior to an nn- 
darned one ; so daintily dexterous was the 
crossing of the threads ! 

Usually the widow was not by any means 
loquacious. To-night, however, her tongue 
moved, if not as rapidly, almost as unrest- 
ingly, as her fingers. She harped op the 
topic of Lady Tallis’s death, returning to it 
again and again, until the vicar at length 
shut his book with a look of resignation. 

“Yon remember what day it was she 
died, Maud ?” said Mrs, Lockwood. 

“ Remember it !” 

“ I mean you remember the date and all. 


Of course you do. Tuesday the fourth of 
March it was : yes, that was the date.” 

“ Yes.” 

. “ And — and when I came upstairs again 
after preparing the beef tea that she had 
asked for, she had fallen asleep.” 

“ Yes;” said Maud, ‘again. She did not 
understand why these details should bo 
recapitulated, but she answered sweetly and 
patiently. 

“ We have never spoken of the jiar- 
ticulars to Mr. Levincourt, have wo?” 
pursued Mrs. Lockwood. The vicar was 
not specially desirous of hearing more par- 
ticulars than lie know already respecting 
Lady Tallis’s death : and Zillah perceived 
this, perfectly. But with an utter absence 
of her usual fine tact, she continued to 
harp on the subject, * 

“ She seemed a little better, and very 
cheerful that morning, did she not, Maud ?’ 

“ Yes ; she was free from suffering at the 
last, tn auk God !” ° 

“ Oh quite ; quite. When I first came 
into her room, she said, £ I feel much stronger 
than I did yesterday,* Who would have 
thought that by noon that day she would be 
dead!” 

The vicar, feeling himself called 021 to 
say something, gave a little sigh, and mur- 
mured, “Ah, fit is often the case in that 
disorder that the patient feels unaccount- 
ably better just before the end comes.” 

“ I was with her a long time after Maud 
went away that morning, Mr. Levincourt. 
Maud hud been sitting up all night, and 
was worn out. I sent her to bed. Was I 
not right ?” 

“Very right, and considerate.” 

“ And so Maud was not with her aunt at 
the last. But Lady Tallis passed away in 
a kind of gentle slumber. She slept a long 
time — until past ten I should say. Indeed 
I am pretty sure. And Jane* says so too. 
1 was talking to J an& about it this morning. 
I could swear Lady Tallis was alive until 
past ten o’clock ! And Jane is sure of it 
too.” 

‘VYou had better not swear it, either of 
you,” said Hugh, looking up from his 
papers, “ for you would be mistaken.” 

“^Mistaken ! Why, Hugh, the— the 
more I think of it, the surer I feel that ‘ v 

“ Darling mother, we need not pursue the 
discussion. It is not likely that you will 
have to make oath about it.” 

“ Not at all likely. Most unlikely as far 
as — as far as we know. But stjjll, Hugh, as 
far as the matter of fact is concerned, I feel 
convinced that she must have been still 
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alive after ten o’clock. She must l . I 
sure of it.” 

Mrs. Lockwood’s tone was so petulant 
and sharp, and so unlike her usual tone of* 
resolute composure, that Hugh looked at 
her with some uneasiness. 

“ She has been over- worn and harassed, 
the poor little mother,” he thought. Then 
he glanced at Maud, whose eyes were brim- 
ming with tears : and pushing his. papers 
aside, to be finished when the others should 
have gono to bed, he set himself to speak 
cheerfully of his prospects and of his plans ; 
how they would let the house in Gower- 
streot ; and how ho had seen a tiny cottage 4 
near the spot he had set his heart on .living 
at, iu Dancshire, that would just suit his 
mother ; and how ho had already projected 
sundry inexpensive alterations that would 
make the tiny cottage *a delightful resi- 
dence. And so no more was said that 
night about Lady Tallis. 

THE OLD CARDINAL’S RETREAT. 

Wu live in it at the time of this present 
writing. Ik is in the. Montagu olo, an hour 
distant from Siena, among the mountains 
borderi 1 1 g the Maremma. The wh ole country 
is a forest — such a forest!* Giant oaks, 
wild, scathed, savage- looking, growing on 
rocky broken ground, with never a stick of 
underwood. Spiky cypresses, gathered 
up like nosegays ; patches of olives — grey 
mystic trees said to have paled into that 
sad tint, out of grief for the Divine One who 
once wept under their shade ; vineyards of 
yellow-leafed grapes, now laden with ruby 
fruit, clinging to light cane supports. 
Higher up, fold upon fold of bounded hills, 
dimpling into each other like the petals of 
a tulip, clothed with a dark mantle of ever- 
green ilex. Beyond, # an open country 
broken into long horizontal lines of hills 
and valleys, waving up and' down like the 
swell of a stormy sea, either utterly barren 
and desolate, or thickly dotted with villas, 
churches, towers, villages, clinging toge- 
ther as if for company. How easy to give 
the details, how impossible to paint the 
whole ; the glorious sun lighting up #11, 
even in November, like a goldefi dream ! 
The varied tints and magic changes of light 
and shaejp on this broad horizon, the morn- 
ing mists, the fervid blue of the mid-day 
sky, the great white clouds like snow-drifts 
tliat come riding up over the dark hill- tops, 
the ruddy glory of the sunsets ! When we 
caine here, the woods were green; now 


they look afc if lighted by a living flame ; 
the shadows those of a furnace, globing 
rcfeset, deepest ruby, and richest purple. 

* The heart of this fair forest-wilderness 
is a villa, built in the Tuscan or rustic 
style, standing on a plateau facing the 
Apennines to the south, and backed by the 
evergreen forests on the hills. It was 
built by Cardinal Cliigi, brother of Pope 
Alexander the Seventh, and is still in pos- 
session of his descendants. As Louis the 
Fourteenth created Versailles out of a sand- 
hill, so the cardinal (attracted to this spot 
by its exceeding natural beauty) caused this 
villa-palace to arise out of a virgin forest, 
by the force of gold. JETe summoned 
the great architect Fontana to his aid, 
made roads, pruned the wild forest luxuri- 
ance into parks and gardens, formed stately 
terraces adorned with sculpture, placed 
twelve chapels or stations round the house 
in the adjacent woods, which he peopled 
with statues of saints, gods, and satyrs, a 
mixecj but goodly company, looking over 
the tree tops on pedestals some sixty feet 
high, and startling the sight in unexpected 
places. Also he caused to be traced from 
the northern front of the villa, a broad grassy 
alley, spanned midway by a triumphal arch, 
and further on by a theatre for al fresco per- 
formances, from whence, rising abruptly — 
always in a straight lino and forming a 
vista from the villa — two hundred steps of 
stone, cut through the forest, form a Scala 
Santa, or sacred staircase, mounting to a 
high tower on the summit of the hill, 
where twelve monks, living in twelve cells, 
said prayers for his eminence and all his 
family, day and night. 

When all was done, our cardinal called 
the place The Tiiebiap, in memory of his 
lowly brethren, the starving monks in 
the Egyptian desert, who would mightily 
have enjoyed the change from arid sand 
and thirst and hunger, to this refined and 
luxurious hermitage. Pope Alexander, out 
of the funds of Sfc. Peter, left it also a noblo 
revenue, along with many broad acres on 
Tuscan and on Roman soil, which have 
come down unlessened to the present day. 
The Tliebiad is therefore maintained with 
fitting splendour by its present owner. 

Within, tho saloons and galleries are 
still decked with old frescoes, gilding, 
marbles, and statues, to which are added 
tho comforts of our own present time. 
A crowd of modern retainers, valets, 
keepers, stewards, gardeners, shepherds, 
come and go, over the grassy court within 
the gates, where in the ntorning are often 
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to be seen seated patiently on a certain 
stone bench, waiting to be served, whole 
families of beggars : poor * yellow - faced 
wretches, who all receive a meal of breatl 
and a drink of wine, according' to ancient 
custom, in spite of the vigorous remon- 
strances and often violent interposition of 
Argo, the watch dog, as large and as white 
as a polar bear. 

The old cardinal’s retreat has its ghost, of 
course. One eveningwe had been tempted by 
tire wondrous beauty of the moonlight into 
the woods. The twisted ilex trunks looked 
down upon us, like a fantastic multitude 
hovering in the deep shadows ; above, the 
moon rode in an unclouded sky. We wont 
on and descended from the plateau into 
the Siena road, over-arched with black 
branches. On one side, a wall borders the 
road ; on the other, where the ground falls 
rapidly, and the road is terraced, there is 
not even a parapet, but a fall of some ten 
or fourteen feet. The night was very still, 
nothing but the distant baying of dog 
broke the silence. Suddenly a sound of 
wheels came on us, very faintly at first, 
then ceased, then came on again. At last 
it grew loud aud distinct : it was a baroc- 
cino (gig) returning lato from Siena with 
some of our people ; Antonio butler, Adamo 
keeper, and Fileppo gardener. 

“Oh, signori, signori !” gasped Antonio, 
“ we have just seen the donnina ; there, just 
below, between the Satyro [a great statue] 
and this chapel here. * We saw her as plainly 
as wo see you, standing in the middle of 
the road : with her head bent.” 

“ Yes,” broke in Adamo, shaking himself 
as if waking out of a nightmare, “yes, in- 
deed ! Santa Maria ! I was leading the horse 
— rfor the road is so rough, and the shadows 
are so dark — when I saw, in the moonlight, 
a woman with something over her head, like 
the peasant- women wear, come out of this 
wall and glide across the road, close before 
me. She disappeared over the parapet 
among the woods. * Aniraa mia ! she was 
there, beside me, for the horse saw her too, 
and so started and shied, that he nearly 
threw the. gig over the parapet.” 

“ Indeed, signori,” said Antonio, “ the 
gig jerked, and I was almost thrown out. 
I saw the donnina too.” « 

“Yes, but not so plainly as I did,” cried 
Adamo. “ I tell you she passed close, 
close to my hand, under the horse’s nose; 
with a cloth on her head and a spindle in 
her Hand. She passed across the road over 
that deep fall, which must have killed any 
mortal creature.” 


* These two men had been soldiers, were 
'no cowards, and were iteady t<5 face any 
mortal foe bravely. They were comforted 
with wine, and sent to bed. We then sent 
for the head man— the Fattorc — to ask 
what it all meant ? ; 

It meant that from father to son, so long 
hack that no one can toll whero it began, it 
had been known among the peasants that 
these woods are haunted by a ghost in the 
shape of a woman of small stature, known 
as the donnina, who generally appears 
towards dusk, after the Ave Maria, at spe- 
cial spots, and usually in stormy weather. 
She had been often seen where the ser- 
vants. had seen her, in the wood on the 
road to Siena;' also in a deep hollow or 
borro, the bed of a torrent, dry in summer, 
and blocked 'with massfcs. of rock and roll- 
ing stones, brought down by the upper 
streams — an ugly lonesome place, with 
exceedingly steep banks, overgrown with 
scanty Shrubs. 

She generally appears, wc were told, in 
black, her head covered, her face bent 
down over a spindle, which she seems to 
turn as she moves. Nobody has ever seen 
her face. There is nothing terrific or horrible 
about her, save the fact that she is super- 
natural. She always glides slowly away, so 
slowly, as to*be distinctly scon disappearing 
among rocks, or . over walls, in the woods. 
Not a year passes that she is not seen several 
times, especially towards early winter. 

We spoke with those to whom she has 
most frequently appeared. An old man, 
by n amp Currini, a mason, specially remem- 
bered that once as he was returning home, 
he saw a woman whom he supposed, in the 
fading light, to be his daughter, sitting on 
the wall of *a rough little bridge that 
crosses the stream in the borro, spinning. 
Her back was turned towards him. “Ah, 
Teresa mia, are you waiting for me ?” lie 
said, putting out his hand to touch her 
shoulder. The hand fell upon air, the 
figure rose (the back still turned towards 4 
him), and slowly glided away down the 
stSep bank of the borro, and vanished 
among the big rocks heaped up there. He 
has often, seen the donnina since, but never 
has been conscious of feeling the horror he 
felt then* 

Then we talked with a keeper called 
Carlo di Ginestrcto, a fine Saxpjv looking 
fellow, with honest round blue eyes and a 
shock of uncombed yellow hair. This Carlo 
has his home on the hill over the borro, 
and had seen the donnina among the trees 
there, three months ago. “ Once,” he said, 

# 
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“ I was coming ftom Siena along the road, 
and there had been a heavy fall of snow, 
the moon was extremely clear, and every T 
tiling in the forest, was as plain as day. I 
, was coming along, thinking of a new gun I 
had seen in Siena, when I saw, standing in 
the middle of the road, the donnina as plain 
as I see your Eceellency now before me. She 
stood there, till I was almost close to her: 
She wore a sort of light petticoat with 
colours on it, and had something all black, 
over it, on her head and shoulders. There, 
I saw her, and I saw her shadow in the 
moonlight, too. She looked like a girl, 
though T did not see her face, and she went 
away, piano, piano, piano,* as I stood still, 
end faded out among the trees. 1 never 
mw her so plainly, for the syow made all 
m> clear. I often see her, poverina. I do 
not feel any fear. What harm could she 
do to me ?” And he spread out his largo 
chest, and lifted his long arms with that 
ejaculatory action common to Italians. 
After Carlo came Oelso, a respectable 
coniadino living also on the estate in 
a vineyard close to the villa. He told 
us “ that after he had come # back from 
serving in £he militia, ho was standing .one 
evening with his little brother in the road, 
near the 43atyro, when he heard himself 
called distinctly three times, out of the 
wood, in a strange sad voice, 4 Celso, Celso, 
Oelso V His little brother, said, 4 Who calls 
you, Celso, in such a strange voice ?’ and 
he heard the same voice call him again 
when he was alone in the wood.” JTe 
was frightened, and liked it so little that 
he now never passed by that road in the 
evening, but went 4 4 round a mile or so, 
higher up ou the hills.” • 

We have more material mysterious per- 
sonages going about the old Cardinal's 
Retreat, too, ks will presently be seen ; and 
we have incentives to* strange fancies out 
of number. 

On one side of the villa, adjoining the 
* broad tcrraco leading to the Scala Santa, 
is a pleasure-ground or park, designed and 
specially set apart by the cardinal for 
meditation and repose. It may be some 
two or three miles round, enclosed by a 
high wall,* and entered by three lctfty gates. 
It is full of broad, moss-grown walks, with 
here and there statues of monks and angels,, 
high ou # carved pedestals, in attitudes of 
prayer. The walks, and narrower paths, 
are all knit # up at the further end, by a 
chapel somewhat small and low, with kneel- 
ing statues on either hand darkened and 
moss-grown by time and storm. The trees 


are the ilex of the surrounding forest^ ex- 
panded into superb proportions by being so 
long undisturbed. The ground is rocky and 
undulating, covered with a graceful under- 
growth of arbutus, and holly, and lauris- 
tinus, every plant and every tree being 
evergreen. The big branches of the ilex 
trees, with long silvery beards of delicate 
white moss hanging down amidst the glit- 
tering waxy leaves, pointed like thorns, 
wave oyer the paths, casting flickering 
shadows as the eager sun darts through 
the dark foliage. As the passing clouds 
come and go over the surface of the chapel, 
here and there a glint of sun calls out the* 
dark outlines of the kneeling statues so 
vividly, that at a distance, looking from* 
among the interposing confusion *of fcho 
wood ? they seem to move under the 
changing light. In truth, a very weird 
and ghostly spot, set apart it would seem 
for unholy rites, altogether, solemn and 
mystic. 

Hc?re, in the brief though ardent 
autumnal sunshine, impenetrable shade 
tempts one to wander among the rocks,* 
and under the dark twisted ilex stems, all 
speckled and flecked with patches of black 
and wh£te mosses, like the breast of a bird, 
that pillar-liko bear up the sombre canopy 
overhead ; or, to rest on a carpet of moss, 
and hear the ripe acorns drop from the ever- 
green oaks among the dry leaves ; or tho 
busy twitter of the departing birds, arrang- 
ing Choir winter flight, as they circle round 
and round, pecking tho ripe arbutus berries ; 
or the buzz of the last bands of bees, 
gathering honey from tho scented herbs. 
It is a rare place, too, in which to watch 
the last pale butterflies hovering among 
the aromatic flowers of the cyclamen and 
caper, growing in the crevices of the rocks ; 
and the little green lizards racing over tho 
stones, or immovable in some sunny corner, 
watching for tho harmless wood - snako 
who still creeps out to enjoy the mid-day 
warmth. As day declines in this strange 
and beautiful wood, the gathering clouds 
put out one by one the bright lights on 
rock and leaf and stem, arid a gloom 
gathering around, and a silence of all 
<1 lose inarticulate utterances that- people 
woods with life, tell of darkness and ap- 
proaching night. 

One day sitting in the thickest tangle, 
near where tire hill abruptly descends to- 
wards the Siena road and fcho statue of the 
Satyro, we heard a low whistle, answered 
in an opposite direction, then the sound of 
many feet crushing the leaves, and tho flap 
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of the branches as of men passing through 
thorn. Wo promptly made for the house, 
where the polar bear was aloft on a wall 
barking furiously, and some serving men 
were standing in the court around a group 
of five rough fellows, each carrying a long 
gun ; and one, a fair-comploxioned youth, 
rather hump - backed, of about twenty, 
armed, also, with a short sword. This 
fellow, the spokesman, had walked in, 
followed by his band, and desired to see the 
master, as he wanted money. When told 
that the master was out, he asked for the 
Fat tore, and. still for money. The Fattore, 

* also, being invisible, he demanded wine 
and bread. Gathering up the fragments 

* given him, he and his band all took their 
departure up the Scala Santa. 

This intrusion was followed by all sorts 
of reports. There was a band of six men 
on the hills over the villa, above the hermit- 
age, their chief, a young man called Cam- 
panello, humpbacked, and about twenty - 
tlireo years old, a deserter. They had guns 
and revolvers. They had gone to the re- 
sidence of an old priest, and fired on the 
house, when he sent out word to them that 
lio could give them no money. A peasant, 
passing at the break of day to his work in 
the hills, had found a large fire ‘burning, 
and, sitting down to warm himself, received 
a blow on his head from a stone hurled at 
him from behind out of the trees. Other 
stories came in, that the same band had ap- 
peared nearer Siena, twenty-five in num- 
ber, disguised in black and red masks ; 
had waylaid and robbed people returning 
from the city market ; had bound them 
to trees and so left them. Another story 
told how a certain Bindi had found his 
villa entirely surrounded one evening with 
revolvers pointed at all the windows, and 
how ho had ransomed himself for five hun- 
dred francs. Later, came tho gendarmes 
in good earnest, who were refreshed with 
wine and meat, and then dispersed them- 
selves in the woods to hunt for Campa- 
nello. 

One evening, just at dinner time, a 
peasant appeared, looking very scared, in 
the court before the villa, holding in his 
hand a piece of raw meat. So many pea- 
sants came and went with such slrange 
burdens of comestibles for tho chef, that 
this excited no surprise, uhtil the man with 
the raw meat mao$ his w^ty to an open 
gallery enclosed by* A lofty $yon grille, by 
which tbe great hall i& entered. Here ho 
stopped, and accosting one of ifae servants, 
said he had a message to the master, which 


ho must deliver personally. Wo were all 
in the hall- waiting for the dinner bell, and 
.came out. There stood the trembling pea- 
sant, holding his raw moat, which with a 
low obeisance ho presented to the master. 
In a slit in the meat was a dirty little ' 
letter to the effect, “that Campanello de- 
manded five hundred francs to be placed 
that night, ^fter the moon had set, under 
the stone beneath the crucifix placed in 
tho grove of cypresses in the middle of 
the forest.; and that if the master did not 
comply with Campanello’s demand, he and 
his might confess to the family priest, and 
consider themselves dead.” The peasant, 
being asked why he had made himself tho 
bearer of such a threat, replied “ that 
Campanello and his band bad surrounded 
his cottage, and that he liad shut himself 
up for some time, but, being obliged to feed 
the beasts, had at last gone out. That ho 
still foiled the * brigands there, revolvers in 
hand, and gun on shoulder, Campanello 
armed also with a short sword ; and that 
Campanello had threatened to shoot him, 
and to hamstring Jiis oxen if he did not 
carry the •letter.” But it was shrewdly 
suspected that he had 'more dealings with 
the band than he cared to own. 

The matter duly considered, it was 
rosolved to give the men twenty francs, 
which were duly placed under the stone 
beneath tho crucifix, in tho grove of cy- 
presses, in the middle of the forest, at ton 
o’clock that same night. Some of our 
party proposed the three gendarmes and 
an ambush ; but as Campanello’s men were 
desperadoes, and as an honest man may 
bo picked off from behind a tree as well 
as another, apd as we were all hemmed 
in on all sides bv trees, it was deemed 
prudent to do without the gendarmes and 
the ambush. 

Now, it is to be*’ remembered that these 
men — still, at this time, roving up and 
down on*pur hills under cover of the ever- 
green woods now before my eyes as I write * 
— £ire fed, and clothed, and do not gene- 
"rally sleep out of a bed. Therefore it is 
pretty clear that if the peasants living here 
and there, on redeemed fields of .corn and 
olifre, on f he sunny sides of the slopes, spoke 
outj the brigands would be soon caught. 
But your Tuscan peasant is the veriest 
coward living. He trembles before any 
Campanello whom lie meets; ho lodges 
him, and feeds him, and conceals him, and 
would swear his face black and blue before 
ho would betray him. It is fair to the poor , 
fellow to bear in mind, that if he did other- 
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wise, some members of the band, or some 
other members of some other bands acting 
on oral instruction, would then and there 
mark him, as a hunter does a stag, would 
scent him out and shoot him (and perhaps 
his children) from behind a convenient tree, 
fire his house, and strew ashes on his hearth- 
stone. This in spite of the magnificent 
defence offered by government, in the shape 
of* three gendarmes, attired in a brilliant 
uniform of white, yellow, and blue, with 
cocked hats as big as Dr. Syntax wore 
when he went out searching for the pic- 
turesque — announcing them at least a mile 
oft', in fine contrast to the emerald mantle 
of the woods — over a district forty miles 
in extent Such facts will not bo found 
chronicled in local newspapers, nor will 
they bo admitted in the clubs of Florence, 
or other large cities where it is convenient 
to believe pleasant tilings only ; bnt they 
are true nftnc the less, arid we swell know 
them to bo true who receive polite corre- 
spondence in raw meat in the old Cardinal’s 
retreat. • 

Great news has just come in. Cam- 
panello was taken last night. He was 
living at *free quarters on an unfortunate 
peasant on the very summit of tho top- 
most heights, over tho Romitorio, looking 
towards Vjc>] terra. But in this rase love 
was stronger than fear of vengeance. * He 
had deeply incensed a youth who was in 
love with one of the peasant’s daughters 
by paying his court to her, and by offering 
her some trinkets supposed to have been 
stolen, which she woro. This youth, by 
name Oreste, went in his fury straight to 
a town called Rosia, and informed our 
friends, tho three gendarmes who live 
there, whore Campanollo was to bo found, 
and promised to conceal them until he 
could be tgfiken. In the moan time jaoor 
Campanello, led awaV by the same fatal 
passion of love, lent himself blindly to his 
pursuer’s devices. That very evening thero 
was a dance given at a neighbouring cot- 
tage. Thither went Campanello in pui^uit 
of his fair one, unarmed, evon leaving his 
little sword in the house where ho slept. 
In the middle of the dance he caught gight 
of our bsilliant friends, conspicuous in their 
war paint, as they naturally would be, and, 
escaping by a back entrance, rushed off in 
flight. *But Fate again met him in the 
shape of the injured lover, Oreste, who 
was watch mg outside. He sprang upon 
him, and tied him up until the gendarmes 
arrived, and scoured him, and, already 
scenting the, sweet savour of a government 


reward for t}ie capture of a capo-torfgante 
*and a deserter, triumphantly led him off tq 
prison. 

EARTH'S SHADOWS. 

O pebisuable brother, let us pause, 

Here on the bald crown of the crag, and mark. 

With tight-held breath and passionate deep eyes. 

The many-coloured picture. Far beneath 
Sleepeth the silent water like a sheet 
Of liquid mother-o’-pearl ; and on its rim 
A Bhip sleeps, and tho shadow of the ship. 

Astern the red sharks basking, tiny specks 
Upon the brine : oh, hark 1 how softly sings 
A wild weird ditty, to a watery tune. 

The fisher among his nets upon the shore ! 

And yonder, far away, his shouting bairns 

Are running, dwarf’d by distance, small as mice. 

Along tho yollow sands. Behind us, see 

Tho immeasurable mountains, rising silent 

From bourne to bourne, from heathery thymy slopes, 

To the groy slopes Of granite ; from the slopes 

Of granite to the dim and ashen heights. 

Whore, with a silver glimmer, silently 

The white cloud, pausing, sheds miraculous snow 

On the heights, untraveli’d, whither we are bound ! 

0 perishable brother, what a world ! 

Haw wondrous and how beauteous ! Look ! and think 
What magic mixed the tints of yonder heaven. 
Wherein, upon a cushion soft as moss, 

A heaven pink-tinted like a maiden’s flesh, 

Tho dim Star of tho gloaming liethcool 
In palpitating silver, while beneath 
Her imago, putting luminous feelers forth. 

Streams liquid, like a living thing o’ the sea ! 

Wlia* magiaP What magician ? O, my brother. 
What grand magician, mixing up those tints. 
Pouring the water down, and sending forth 
The crystal air like breath — snowing the heavens 
With luminous jewels of the day and night. 

Look’d down and saw thee lie, a lifeless clod. 

And lifted thee, and moulded thee to shape ! 

Colour’d thee with the sunlight till thy blood 
Ran ruby, pour’d the eheraic tints o’ tho air 
Thro’ eyes that kindled into azure, stole 
Tho flesh tints of tho lily and tho roso 
To make thee wondrous fair unto thyself. 

Knitted thy limbs with ruby bands, and blew 
Into thy hollow heart until it stirred ; 

, Then, to the inmost chamber of his heaven 
Withdrawing, left, in midst of such a world. 

The living apparition of a Man, 

A mystery amid the mysteries, 

A lonely semblance with a wild appeal 
To which no thing that lives, however dear. 

Hath given a tearless answer ; a shapen Soul, 
Projecting over as it ages on, 

A Shade — which is a silence and a sleep ! 

Yet not companionless, within this waste 
Of splendour, dwellest thou ; here by thy side 

1 linger, girdled for the road like thco, 

With pilgrim’s staff and scrip, and thro* the vales 
Below, tho race of people liko to us 
Moves on together dike a single cloud, 

Uttering a common moan, and to our eyes 
Casing a common shadow ; yet each soul 
Therein now movefch, with a want like thine. 
Westward unto the bourne. Nor those alone. 

Thy perishable brethren, share thy want. 

And wander, haunted, thro* the world ; but beasts. 
With that dumb hunger in their eye proejete, 

Their darkness : by the yeanling lambkin’s side 
Its shadow plays, and the lithe lizard hath 
Its image on the flat stone in the sun. 

And those, the greater and the less like We, 

Shall perish in their season. In tho mere 
The slender water-lily sees her shade. 
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Aul sheddeth swcellj on tho summer air 
Her farewell breathing 1 ; and the forest tree, 
t That standeth for a hundred years, fulfils 
Its daily sunset prophecy at last, 

And frtlleth, falleth 1 Art thou comforted ? 
Nay, then, behold the shadows of the Hills, 
Attesting they are perishable teo, 

And cry no more tnou art companionless. 


A DRIFT FOR LIFE. 

Thu Great Central Pacific Railway, just 
opened across the whole continent of Ame- 
rica from sea to sea, runs in the neigh- 
bourhood of some of the wildest terri- 
tories now left <-to explorers. . There js, 
particularly, one district beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, marked on tho map as be- 
longing partly to the State of Utah, and 
partly to that of Colorado, which has 
scarcely ever been approached until tho last 
two years, and which contains some of the 
strangest scenery in the world. It consists 
of a series of high table-lands in steps* one 
behind the other, seamed with gulfs or 
chasms thousands of feet deep, at the 
bottom of which run the rivers. It is com- 
pletely barren, as every drop of water 
drains off at once from tho surface above: 
an arid desert, with no vegetation beyond 
a prickly scrub or a distorted cactus. 
Whether these extraordinary fissures, called 
canons, ore volcanic rents in the earth, 
or have been produced by the action of 
tho rivers themselves, or by both together, 
is a geological point not yet decided. In 
some of the shallower ravines trees are to 
be found growing by tho beds of the 
streams and in their broken sides, and an 
enormous cactus is mentioned which often 
reaches forty feet in height, but the deeper 
clefts are more like immense drains than 
anything else, sometimes even larger at 
the bottom than the top, where the softer 
rock is worn by the water and not more 
than a hundred feet wide ; the sun scarcely 
penetrates to such enormous depths, the 
soil is washed away by the floods, and 
there is scarcely any footing for plants .or 
slirubs. 

The only white men who have hitherto 
explored this inhospitable region have been 
the “ prospectors” or seekers for gold; and 
latterly some of tho Yankee pioneers in 
search of “ new tracks/' Ono of these, 
General Palmer, is quoted by Dr. Beil in 
his recent interesting work on these re- 
gions,* as follows: “ Suddenly there yawned 
at onr feet, without tho least previous in- 

* Now Tracks in North America, by W. A. Bell. 


' ' « 

dication, ono of those fearful chasms with 
its precipitous sides hundreds of feet deep, 
and apparently so narrow that you hardly 
realise the fact that, before you can con- 
tinue your march you must either find a 
place sufficiently broken to descend and 
mount again on the other side with your 
.loaded mules, or consume days in heading 
the inexorable channel." On one occasion, 
he with his party of soldiers had decided 
on going down and travelling in the bed 
of the stream, following an Indian trail, 
when upon reaching a spot where the cliffs 
in the rear, ahead, and above, looked like a 
grey coffin, they, suddenly hoard a horrible 
war-whoop echoing as if all tho savages in 
the Rocky Mountains were upon them, and 
they received u perfect shower of arrows 
and bullets, followed by tho rolling down 
of enormous stones on their heads by the 
stealthy Apache Indians. In this case 
General Palmer's force was large enough 
to send two scaling parties, who mounted 
the cliff like cats, took the Indians in the 
rear and*" put them to flight ; but, says he, 
if the soldiers had been fewer in number 
they must all havo been killed. , 

The hero, however, of canon explorers, 
though an involuntary ono, is a certain 
James White,' whose story, as given by 
Dr. .Bell, follows, here- somewhat stewed 
down as it were. 

In the spring *of 1807 a small party 
of Yankee prospectors having heard that 
small lumps of gold had been seen in- the 
pouch of an Indian from that district, set off 
to try their luck. At the miserable village 
called Colorado city, situated on tho last 
hem of the known land, they heard such 
an account of the hardships of tho country 
and the dangers from the Indians, that one 
of the party fell off. The other three, with 
two pack mules to carry their provisions, 
mining tools, and blankets, travelled on in 
a south - western direction four hundred 
miles beyond all trace of tho white man. 
They found a little gold, on “ striking" 
the San Juan, but not enough to satisfy 
them, and went on another hundred miles 
or so, into the wilderness, until they 
reached the great canon of the Colorado 
river, by no means at its deepest part. 
They and their animals were suffering 
sadly from thirst, and tho only water was 
foaming and dashing like a silver thread 
two thousand feet below, at the bottom of 
perpendicular cliffs. They pushed on, 
hoping to find a place by which they might 
climb down. After a most toilsome day 
among the rough, rocks, they succeeded in 
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discovering. a smaller canon, where a stream 
made its way* into the main river; and ^ot 
at last to the bottom, where they* en- 
camped. They were much disheartened 
and talked of returning home. Captain 
Baker, however, kept up their spirits, 
and sang songs over tho camp-fire, and 
when they started next morning they were 
in very good heart. They were climbing 
the precipitous bank, Baker in front, then 
James White, lastly, Strole with the mules, 
when suddenly they heard the war-whoop 
of the Apache, the most cowardly and cruel 
of the Indian tribes thereabouts. A shower 
of bullets and arrows followed, poor Baker 
fell immediately, and though be raised 
himself against a rock and fired in return, 
he called out to the others, who were 
hurrying up to his help, “ Back, boys, save 
yourselves, I’m dying !” * They stood by 
him nevertheless, till the breath left liis 
body, firing ofl the Indians as they came 
up. Tlie delay of the wretched Apache 
in scalping the dead body enabled the two 
men to rush down the chasm once •more, 
secure the arms, a stock of provisions, and 
the “lariats” of the mules. There was no 
chance of saving the animals. , 

It was quite impossible to escape by the 
upper country, where they we*c certain to 
fall into the hands of the Indians, and they 
followed the stream for four hours, when it 
flowed into the great Colorado at a low strip 
of “ bottom land,” where the cold grey 
walls, which must here have been two 
thousand feet high, hemmed them in, and 
there was no possible outlet but along the 
river itself. A good deal of drift-wood lay 
on the shore, and they put together a 
frail raft of three trunks of the cotton- 
tree, about ten feet long and eight inches 
in diameter, fastened’ with their mule ropes, 
and then picked out a couple of stout poles 
to serve as paddles to*guide it. It is a 
proof how little they realised the frightful 
security of their prison walls that they 
waited until the moon went down for fear 
they should be seen by Indians. Abo fit 
midnight they launched their miserable 
raft, and went rushing down the yawning 
canon, tossing and whirling about in the 
eddies, and dashing against the rocks in the 
dark. Early in the morning thdy found a 
place wh§re they could land, but the walls 
seemed to bo increasing in height. They 
strengthened their raft, and ate ‘some of 
their food, wjiich was by this time quite 
soaked. The width of the canon, seemed 
to them some sixty or seventy yards, and the 
current carried them about three miles an 


.hour. That day, they reached the con- 
fluence with the Rio Grande, but the two 
.rivers wero hardly wider, though deeper, 
than the one ; the depth of tho fissure at this 
point is estimated, by trigonometrical esti- 
mates made afterwards, to be about four 
thousand feet, with pinnacles of immense 
height standing out in places. At night 
they fastened themselves to a rock, or 
hauled up their raft on some “bottom land.” 
Tlie perpendicular walls were composed of 
grey sand-rock, the lower portions worn 
smooth by the action of floods, up to about 
forty feet. A little line of blue sky showed 
high above them, but the sun shone only 
for ail hour or so in the day— it was a dark 
gloomy abyss, where nothing grew, and not 
so much as a bird was to be seen. Every now 
and then they shot past side canons, which 
looked black and forbidding, like cells in 
tlie Avails of a massy prison. They remem- 
bered, however, that Baker had told them 
tho town of Colville was at the mouth of 
the caifbn where the river Colorado entered 
the plain. They thought they could make 
their provisions last five days, and “ surely 
such wonderful walls could not last for 
ever.” 

Bcforo t long, they reached what they be- 
lieved tojbe the opening into tho San Juan 
river, and attempted to turn the raft into it ; 
but the swift current drove them back, the 
water reached from wall to wall, and there 
was no possibility of landing. Still they 
floated on, every bend seeming to tako 
them deeper into tho bowels of the earth ; 
tho Avails above appeared to come closer 
and shut out more of the narrow belt of sky ; 
to make tho shadoAvs blacker, and redouble 
the echoes. They were constantly wet, but 
the water was comparatively warm (it Avas 
August), and the currents Avere more regular 
than they had expected. Strole steered, and 
often set the end of tlie pole against/ a rock 
while he leaned with his whole weight on 
the other end to push off the raft. On 
the third day they heard a deep roar of 
Avaters, the raft was violently agitated, nud 
scored as if it must be Avhirled against 
a wall which barred all further progress. 
The river, however, made a sharp bend, 
and tl\py saw before them a long vista of 
water lashed into foam, and pouring through 
a deep gorge full of huge masses of rock 
fallen from above. The raft swept on, 
shivering as if the logs would break up ; 
the waves dashed OA r er the men, and they 
seemed to be buried under them. Strole 
stood up with his pole to attempt to guide 
their course, when suddenly they plunged 
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down a chasm amidst the deafening roar, * 
aftd, with a shriek which went to the .soli- 
tary survivor’s heart, the 'poor fellow fell 
back and sank into the whirlpool amidst the 
mist and spray. White still clung to the 
logs, and in a feftv minutes found himself in 
smooth water, floating fast away. It was 
nearly night, the provisions had all been 
washed away, and the raft seemed to be 
coming to pieces. He succeeded, however, 
in getting it on to some flat rocks, and 
there ho sat all night, thinking over his 
horrible loneliness, and wishing he had 
died with Baker fighting the Indians ; but 
when lie remembered home, he says he re- 
solved “to die hard, and like a man .’ 2 

At dawn he strengthened his raft and 
once more put off, taking the precaution 
of lashing himself to his logs ; he passed 
over a succession of rapids where the river 
must have fallen, he thinks thirty or forty 
feet in a hundred yards, and was blocked 
with masses of stone ; he was whirled about 
and thumped and submerged, untiv at last 
the fastenings of the upper end of the raft 
gave way and it spread put like a fan ; the 
rope, however, held him firm, and when 
he floated into calmer water lie managed 
to get upon a rock, and once more contrived 
to fasten the logs together. 

Some miles below this, he roftched the 
mouth of another great river, the Chiquito, 
more rapid than the San Juan, and where 
the current was at right angles to the 
main stream : causing a large and danger- 
ous whirlpool in a black chasm on the 
opposite shore. He saw it from a long way 
off, but the Colorado current was so strong 
that he hoped with his polo to guide him- 
self straight. But when he reached the 
meeting of the waters, the raft suddenly 
stopped, swung round as if balanced on a 
point, and was then swept into the whirl- 
pool ; he felt as if all exertion were now fruit- 
less, dropped his pole and fell back on his 
raft, hearing the gurgling water, and expect- 
ing to be plunged into it. He waited for 
death with his eyes closed. Presently he felt 
a strange swinging motion and fonndgbhat 
he was circling round and round, some- 
times close to the vortex, sometimes thrown 
by an eddy to the outer edge. He remem- 
bers looking up and seeing the blhe belt 
of sky and some red clouds, sho^eying that 
it was sunset in the upper world, five 
thousand feet or more above him. He 
grew dizzy and fancies he must have fainted, 
for, when he again became conscious, the 
sky* had grown dark and night shadows 
filled the canon. Then as he felt the raft 


sweeping round in the current,, he suddenly 
rye on his knees and asked God to help 
him. “ In my very soul I prayed, O God, 
if there is a way out of this fearful place 
show it to me, take mo out !” It was the 
only moment, says the narrator who wrote 
down what he had heard from White him- 
self, that the man volunteered . any infor- 
mation ; the rest .came out only with close 
questioning, “ but here his somewhat heavy 
features quivered, and his voice grew 
husky.” Suddenly he felt a different 
motion in the raft, and, peering into the 
dark, found that he had left the whirlpool 
at some distance, and that he was in the 
smoothest current he had yet seen. One 
of his questioners smiled at this part of tlio 
story, and he said with emotion : “ It’s true, 
Bob, and fm sure God took me out !’* 

After this the* course of tlio river became 
very crooked, with short, sharp turns ; the 
current was very slow, the . flat precipitous 
walls were of white sand-rock upon which 
the high-water markshowed strongly, forty 
feet ^bove. And here it was found afterwards 
by barometrical observations, to be nearly 
seven thousand feet in height. The deepest 
part, in fact, of the Canon is between the 
San Juan and the Colorado Chiquito. The 
wretched man’s clothes yere torn to shreds, 
he was constantly wet, every noon the snn 
blazed down, burning and* blistering bis 
uncovered body. Pour days had dragged 
on since he hau tasted food, hunger seemed 
almost to madden him, and as the raft 
floated on he sat looking into the water, 
longing to jnmp in and have done with 
his misery. On the fifth day ho saw a bit of 
flat land with some mesqnit bushes on it : 
a relief after the utter absence of any 
living thing ; he had seen no plants, nor 
animals, nor birds, at that dreary depth. 
He managed to land, and’ ate the green 
pods and leaves, font they seemed only to 
make him moref hungry. 

The rocks now becamo black, an igneous 
formation, with occasional breaks in the* 
vyall, and, here and there a bush; they wore 
becoming gradually lower, though he was 
unconscious of it He had been six days 
without food, it "was eleven since he started, 
aifd he v&s floating on almost without any 
sensation, when he heard voices and saw 
men beckoning from the shore; a momentary 
strength came to him, he . pushed towards 
them, andJfound himself among a tribe of 
Yampais Indians who have lived for many 
years on a strip of alluvihl Mnd along the 
bottom of the canon, which is here some- 
what wider, and the trail to which, from 
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the upper .world, ia known only to* them- 
selves. One of the Indians made fast the 
raft, another seized White roughly and 
dragged him up the bank, and b%an to 
tear away the remains of his shirt, and was 
doing the same by his trousers, when a 
third interfered. White could not speak, 
but pointed to his mouth, and they gave him 
some meat and roasted mesquit beans. He 
stayed with them all night ; next morning, 
having found out by signs that ho might 
reach the dwellings of tlio white men in 
about “ two suns,’ 9 by the river, he once 
more pushed off. He had still a revolver 
left tied on to the logs, with which he 
purchased half a dog anti some * more 
beans. In spite of good resolutions, the 
temptation of food was too groat, and 
lie ate all he had, on the first day. For 
three more days he floated on ; the prison 
walls must now have been gradually ex- 
panding and lowering, but he had grown so 
weak that he lay utterly exhausted, indif- 
ferent to life and death, having given up 
all hope. On the third day, however, from 
leaving the Indians, and the fourteenth from 
first starting, he heard voices and the plash 
of oars. He Understood the words he heard, 
though lie could not reply ; lie found him- 
self lifted Jnto a boat, he had reached the 
open world, and the battle of life was won. 

The people of the Mormon settlement of 
Colville treated “ this waif out of the 
bowels of the unknown canon ” with the 
greatest kindness ; but ho was long in reco- 
vering ; they declared that they had never 
V seen such a wretched-looking creature : liis 
; feet, legs, and body were literally Hayed from 
f exposure to the scorching rays of the sun, 
t when drenched with wet. Hi§ reason at first 
scemod almost gone, his eyes were hollow 
and dreary, and though a great strong fellow 
of thirty, ho stooped like an old man. It was 
calculated that he had* floated above five 
hundred miles along this hitherto unex- 
plored chasm : thereby solving a curious 
• geographical problem, tho great missing 
link between the Upper and Lower Cqjo- 
rado. It is not likely, at least at present, 
that any one will be bold enough to re- 
peat the voyage. His story was taken 
down frojn his own lips by a Dr. Pafrry, 
who had himself been occupied in survey- 
ing the district, in order to discover 
“ minerals,” and to try to find a level 
'* route through the country. It* is a cu- 
rious proof of the close proximity in which 
these utterly wild districts are found in 
' America, with the latest inventions of the 
nineteenth century, that the account of 


Colville in the following chapter mentions 
that “ steamers come four hundred miles 
up the river from the Pacific,” as high as 
this Mormon town. 

Dr. Bell's work contains much curious, 
new, and interesting information, and well 
merits reading. 

CONCLUDING CHAPTER ON THE 
LATIN POETS. 

In our former paper we brought the cata- 
logue of tho Latin poets down to Phaedrus. 
The next poet, Lucan, has a high reputa- 
tion* among Latin authors. He was a 
native of Corduba (now Cordova) in Spain, 
and born a.d. 37, and was the son of a 
Roman knight, the brother of Seneca, who 
married Cajn Acilia, tlig daughter of Acilius 
Lucanus, from whom the poet took his 
name. His education was carried t on in 
Rome, from tho age of eight months, and 
ho w« r ft instructed in languages by Paloemon, 
the learned grammarian. Flavius Virginius, 
the most eloquent rhetorician of his time, 
and Cornutus, the Stoic sage, were his 
masters in oratory and philosophy. When 
but fourteen years of age, he was able to 
declaim in Greek and Latin. Ho finished 
his studies at Athens, whence Soneca sent 
for him, and had reason to bo proud of his 
nephew. 

Seneca was at this time the tutor of Nero, 
and Lucan apparently made advances in 
his favour, for he was prematurely insti- 
tuted questor, and admitted a member of 
tho college of Augurs, on which occasion 
he composed some verses in honour of his 
patron. He likewise married a senator’s 
daughter, Polla Argentaria, a lady of much 
wit and learning, and of great beauty. 

Lucan's good fortune did not last long. 
He was too ambitious for Nero not to be- 
come jealous of his merits. The vain 
emperor, not content with being regarded 
as the father of his country, affected the 
characters of player* musician, and poet 
and would endure no competition in either. 
But Lucan entered into the lists with him, 
by contending for the prize in poetry. 
Nero, at the celebration of tho Quinquen- 
nalia,* recited his Niobe, and Lucan his 
Orpheus. The latter obtained the prize. 
Nero showed his resentment by prohibiting 
Lucan from repeating any of his composi- 
tions in public, and daily ridiculing and de- 
preciating his talents. 

The tyranny of Nero provoked Piso's con- 
spiracy, and Lucan, stung by ill-treatment, 
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joined it. He was condemned to die, and 
his Veins wore opened in a hot bath by his 
physician. He expired, repeating some 
lines from his Pharsalia, being then only 
twenty-seven years of age. 

Besides the poem just mentioned, which 
ho left unfinished, Lucan is said to have 
written one on the combat of Hector and 
Achilles, another ori Orpheus, another on 
tho fire of Rome, in which he covertly 
accused Nero as the author of tho calamity, 
and some books of Saturnalia, together 
with some miscellaneous productions, an 
imperfect tragedy of Medea, and a poem 
- on the burning of Troy. 

The PharsaTia, Lucan’s great poem, is 
not an epic, but an historical narrative in 
verse. When Lucan commenced it Nero 
had promised to restore the moderation 
and clemency, of Augustus, and tho poet 
wished to improve the opportunity by 
setting the character of Cato in a true 
heroic light. His other characters are 
Brutus, Julius Ctesar, and Pompe^. All 
arc carefully drawn. The sentiments with 
which the poem abounds are noble and 
largo minded. Many of them have a strange 
resemblance to those in the Pauline epistles ; 
but both have a common origin ^in prior 
tradition, since not a few of them are found 
in Ovid. Lucan too frequently gave an 
epigrammatic turn to his finest descrip- 
tions, which somewhat impaired their 
beauty. We need not, however, dwell on 
this poem, which is well known to the 
English reader by Rowe’s excellent transla- 
tion. 

But not only was history communicated 
in verse, but science. Thus astronomy was 
indebted to Manilius, a poet either of the 
Augustan age or that of Theodosius, who 
has been much neglected. He publicly 
professed and taught mathematics. His 
poem, however, is defective, for his account 
of the planets is incomplete. He is, too, 
rather an astrologer than an astronomer ; 
and among philosophers ho clearly belongs 
to the sect of tho Stoics. 

Statius, whose name has been mentioned 
more than once in these papers, was a dis- 
ciple of Virgil, whose natal day he was ac- 
customed to solemnise, and whose toigib he 
frequently visited. His great work, the 
Thobaid, is modelled on tho JEncid, but is 
defective in epic properties, and depicts 
maimers thrown too far back into the bar- 
barous ages. Ho was unlike Virgil, too, 
in being poor ; so that he is mentioned by 
Juvenal as an evidence of the low state of 
men of letters, and the small encourage- 
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. ment given to men of talent, .who were 
often reduced to the necessity of writing 
. for their bread. He also tells ns that Statius | 
wrote tragedy, which tho player Paris ! 
purchased, tho poet being reduced to sell ; 
it for a subsistence to the histrion who 
became a minion of the emperor. The • 
poet’s circumstances seem to have im- 
proved from that period, and in his Thebaid 
he was said to have been assisted by the 
most learned men of the time, and by 
Maximus. Junius, a nobleman of great ac- • ■ 
comphshments. Statius himself was of a 
good family, and was born at Naples about 
the beginning of the reign of Claudius — 
the precise time* is uncertain. Having made : 
his fortune in Rome, he returned to his 
native place and dwelt there until he died. 
His wife Claudia is supposed to have as- 
sisted him in his Thebaid, and was in high 
repute as a woman of intelligence and 
virtue. , He w'as occupied twelve years in 
the composition of the Thebaid, and then 
commenced the Achilleid, which he left 
unfinished. His early efforts consisted of 
occasional poems, which he wrote with 
great facility, and published in five books, 
unjler the title of Silvso, or "Miscellanies. 
Otic of these compliments, in hyperbolical 
terms, the ^mperor Domitian,- who once 
invited him, at the instance of Paris, to a 
splendid banquet. But this gross flattery 
of. the emperors belongs to all the Latin 
poets, who uniformly treat the Ccesar as a 
divinity. Having absolute tyrants to deal " 
with, they deemed it prudent rather to be 
too profuse in compliment than to fall short 
of what might possibly be expected. . 

Any survey of Latin poetry which did 
not include the Satirists would manifestly 
be incomplete, for tho indulgence of the 
satiric vein was one of its most ancient and 
characteristic features. This vein seems 
to have been peculfhr to the national idio- " 
syncrasy, for Roman satire borrowed no- 
thing but its measure from the Greeks, 
unless, as Horace intimates, the free expo- ' , 
sures of individual vices in the old Greek 
comedy may be accepted as examples. 
Take what Horace says on the point, “ in 
the^very words of Creech 

Cratin and Eupolis, that lashed the a&e. 

Those old comedian furies of the stage ; 

If they wore to describe a vile, unjust, 

And cheating knave, or scourge a lawlew lust, 

Or other .crimes : regardless of his fame, 

They showed the man, and boldly told his name. 

This is Luoilius’ way, ho follows those, 

The wit the same, but other numb6Ts chose. 

To the Lucilius here mentioned Latin 
tire was indebted for its regulation and 
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improvement; to Horace, Persius, find Ju- 
venal for its perfection. Horace has been 
sufficiently described by Persius, in the fol- 
lowing passage, as translated by Dryden : • 

lie, with a sly insinuating grace, 

Lauglied at his friend, and looked him in tho face : 

Would raise a blush, where secret vice he found, 

And tickle while he gently probed tho wound; 

With seeming innocence the crowd beguiled. 

And made tho desperate passes when he smiled. 

Persius was born the 4tli of December, 
in the year of Rome, 787, at Volaterrce, a 
town in Etruria. At the ago of twelvo he 
was removed to Rome, and pursued his 
' studies under Pahnmon, the grammarian, 
and Virgin ius EJaccus, the rhetorician. He 
learned philosophy of Cornutus. The friend 
of Piet us Thrasea and of Lucan, Persius is 
said to have been a man of strict morals, 
and also of extraordinary modosty. He is 
famed for having been dutiful to his mother 
and affectionate to his sister and- other re- 
latives. The reading of L]icilius inclined 
him to satire. He was but a yoflth when 
he bgean to write, and he died in his twenty- 
ninth year at a country-house in the Appian 
Way, about eighteen miles from Rome. He 
left his library to Cornutus. It consisted 
of more tluyi seven hundred volumes — no 
mean collection for a young gentlcmaai in 
those days. 

Persius* it seems, wrote seMom, and con- 
fided the publication of his verses to his 
friend Caesius Bassus. His satires were 
universally admired ; nevertheless, he was 
not equal either to Horace or Juvenal as n 
poet, though superior to them in learning. 
He aimed at a noble, figurative, and poetical 
style ; and the Stoic philosophy gave a 
grandeur to his verse; but ho is wanting 
in wit, and sometimes in perspicuity. The 
brevity of his style, in fact* often renders 
him obscure, though, in some cases, lie is 
so only because of our ignorance of the 
customs to which he aljudes. 

Of Juvenal, our information is more co- 
pious. This severe and eloquent poet was 
„ born at Aquinum, in Campania, about the 
beginning of the reign of Claudius. His 
father was a wealthy freedman, and gave 
him a liberal education, placing him under 
Pronto, the grammarian, and Quintilian, 
who is supposed to have commended his 
pupil’s satires, in the remarks *made by 
him on Roman satire in general. He is 
likewise.commended by Martial, his friond, 
in three epigrams. It is supposed that 
J uvenal’s satires were written late in life. 
He had gained a fortune at tho bar, where 
he distinguished himself by his eloquence, 
before he commenced the practice of poetry. 


Hence it has been observed that .he is a 
declaimer in verse. Ho was more Jbhau 
forty when he made his first essay, which 
he recited to his friends. Their approba- 
tion encouraged him to a larger venture, in 
which he severely exposed Paris, the pan- 
toinimist, Domitiau’s chief favourite. The 
minion complained to his imperial master, 
who sent the offending poet into banish- 
ment, under pretence of giving him the 
prefecture of a cohort, about to be quar- 
tered in Egypt. The poet benefited by his 
new experience, and wrought up into his 
fifteenth satire his observations on the 
superstitions and religious controversies of 
the. people. Juvenal returned to Rome 
after the death of Domitian. Tho fourth 
satire, in which he exposes the debaucheries 
and luxury of the tyrant’s court, was evi- 
dently written after that event. Juvenal 
was at least seventy years of age when he 
wrote his thirteenth satire, addressed to 
his friend Calvinus, and was about eighty 
wliei^he died, in the eleventh year of the 
reign of Adrian. In Juvenal, satire is said 
to have arrived at its highest perfection. 
There are passages in him worthy of the 
Hebrew prophets. Always vehement, he 
writes sometimes as if he were inspired. 
Those in which he denounces j^oly theism 
and superstition are magnificent. 

The later poets of the Roman empire are 
florid in their style, and have been con- 
demned by critics on that account as 
inferior to their predecessors. Of these 
Valerius PI a ecus has left us part of a poem 
on tho Argonautic expedition. An imitator 
of Virgil, lie has not his taste and judg- 
ment. In the substance of his woi'k, he 
follows Apollonius, the Greek poet; in the 
form and structure of it, he is inferior even 
to Lucan. Asa new English poet has lately 
treated tlio same subject in a long narrative 
poem somewhat successfully, we now turn 
to Valerius Flaccus with renewed interest, 
since wo can compare him with William 
Morris, whose Life and Death of Jason 
will not easily be forgotten. 

A poet of about the same degree of merit 
is Silius Italicus, the place of whose birth 
is uncertain ; the time was during the reign 
of Tiberius. He had a genius for elo- » 
quenee, and was one of tho best orators at 
the bar, and by tho favour of Vitellius rose 
to high honours. Under Vespasian he was 
sent pro-consul into Asia ; on his return he 
purchased Cicero’s famous villa at Tus- 
culum, and an estate at Naples, which 
is said to have been Virgil’s. He lived to 
a great age, but suffered much from an 
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incurable ulcer, and resorted to voluntary 
abstinence for putting a premature end to 
bis painful life; an act accounted brave by 
the Stoic philosophers. His poem gives an 
account of tlie second Punic War in sixteen 
books. Hannibal is his Hector, and Scipio 
his Achilles. The subject is noble, and it is 
' nobly treated. Notwithstanding that liis 
argument was modern, Silius has admitted 
supernatural machinery, for which critics 
have censured him severely. A good 
translation of his poem is much needed. 

Both of these poets were frequently 
mentioned with praiso by Martial, a writer 
of epigrams — born about a.d. 40, at Amgon 
in Spain. Ho ,1eft the bar for the Mipsos, 
and associated with literary men, Silius 
Italicus, Stella* and Pliny the younger, all 
of whom* he celebrates in his epistles. Ho 
was also patronised by tlio emperors Do- 
mitian, Nerva, and Trajan. Ho lived at 
Rome thirty-four years, and then retired 
to his native country, where he wrote the 
twelfth book of his poems, and manned a 
second wife, Marcella. He had many faults 
of composition ; but lie has apologised for 
all in the following epigram : 

Sunt bona, sunt quaxlam mediocria, sunt mala plura, 

Quro legis hie : Alitcr non fit, avite, liber. 

Another miscellaneous writer Of verses 
was Ausonius, a native of Bordeaux in 
France, torn a.d. 320. Ho wrote a poem 
called Parental ia, in winch ho celebrates 
his relatives. He was tutor to Gratian, 
the son of the Emperor Valcntinian the 
elder, and to his brother, afterwards Valen- 
tlnian the Second. Successively made 
questor, prefect, and consul, he lived to a 
happy old age. In all probability he was 
a Christian. His greatest poem is one 
on tlie river Moselle, which he describes 
with much picturesque power. His smaller 
miscellanies arc too frequently of a trifling 
nature. 

We now come to the last of the Latin 
poets, Claudian, who was born at Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, a.d. 3G5. Ho began 
writing in Greek verse before commencing 
in Latin. He was thirty years old when 
he first visited Rome. Here ho acquired 
the favour of Stilicho, a Vandal, who under 
Honorius governed the Western empire. 
- But he was ambitious of wearing the title 
of emperor himself, and this caused his 
ruin. Claudian was involved in the dis- 
grace of his patron, and was for some time 
persecuted by Hadrian, the Captain of the 
Guards, on whom Claudian avenged him- 
self by an epigram* ‘Claudian was, how- 
ever, highly honoured by the emperors 


ArOadins and Honorius, who erected a 
statue to him in the Forum of Trajan, with 
an inscription, and the following verses in 
■Grreek : 

Romo and tho Coaars liero his statue raise, 

Who Virgirs genius joined to Homer’s lays. 

This honour was probably paid to him 
in reward for his having written a poem on 
tho consulship of Honorius. Ho wrote 
also a poem on the Getic war, and marric?d , 
a lady of quality and fortune. The stylo 
of Claudian is florid, and his numbers are 
flowing and harmonious. His Rape of 
Proserpine is a brief epic of considerable 
beauty. His fancy was eminently luxuriant 
and has been oensured by some critics, as 
resembling that’ over-abundant foliage of 
certain trees which is tho result of dis- 
temper or injury and the accompaniment 
of bad fruit. . But tho modern reader will 
pardon liis redundancy for the sake of liis 
spirit and vivacity. Claudian r is never dull, 
and writes more in the vein of poets of 
later times than of those of tho strictest 
classic ages. His epithalamium on Hono- 
rius’s marriage is an exquisite work. Ho 
is frequently pathetic, but can also satirise . 
with effect. Witness hiapoems on Eutropius 
and Rufinus, which are masterpieces in 
their way. They teem with fine passages. ' 
As a court ptfet, indeed, he has iiever been 
excelled for liis • invention, liis eloquence, 
and his taste. 

THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 

A Yachting Story. 

CHAPTER III. YACHTSMEN ARRIVING. 

Dr. Bailey was walking homo by himself 
full of a sort of unusual excitement. Tlie 
shops in the little new town were lighting 
up, lazy bands of sailors in the trim, dandy, 
yachting dress, and with golden names of 
nymphs and goddecses on their hats, wero 
strolling, lounging through tho place, ga- 
thering at the Royal Yacht Tavern, and 
other sailors’ houses, or were grouped in «, 
crowds in tho centre of the street. Lights 
were twinkling everywhere, and converging 
to points at the end of long avenues. There 
was a hum and chatter of voices abroad, 
and yet with a general atmosphere of 
calm and rest, such as comes at the close 
of a day that has been busy and sultry. 
For this was a quiet June evening, ,and a 
June Saturday evening; and it was also all 
but tbe eve of the St. Arthur ’s-on-the- Sea 
Regatta, which was to commence on the 
Monday morning. The tiny -harbour was 
already crowded with little black dashes 
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surmounted with spiders* - web .work. 
The yachts, which had come stealing in ’ 
during the 'daytime, had now folded up 
their white wings for the night. Par ' 
off little white splashes could bo made 
out on the purple- grey clouds of the 
horizon, fast becoming black, which were 
other yachts posting up, as it were, to reach 
an hotel, and get to bed comfortably. Down 
at the jetty’s edge were other groups of 
seafaring men, sitting on benches or turned- 
over boats; whilst the most eloquent pro- 
claimed the merits of “our craft, ** and 
boasted how the Diver could beat the Mary 
Tanner any day — names which figured in the 
yachting list as La Diva and. the Maritana. 

In accordance with the delightful vaga- 
bondage of yachting life, the St. Arthur’s 
Regatta, at this time in its infancy, and 
“ good-naturedly encouraged,’ * had drawn 
many noble strangers, noble creatures, the 
beauties of yacht creation, .elegant sym- 
metrical beings, to contend wifti each 
other ; but, as with the beauty of the ball- 
room — no matter how fine the lines of her 
neck and figure, no matter what the Lap- 
thornian milliner may have done for her, 
this year’s belle is. certain to give place 
to the new one of next year. • 

Sometimes, indeed, the existing queen 
will not giVe way without a petulant and 
spiteful struggle, disdaining to be van- 
quished by a mere chit of a thing just but. 
And once, perhaps, it is positively a plea- 
sure to see an almost veteran stager like 
the Alarm hold her own for season after 
season ; lead off every ball triumphantly, 
and draw away all admirers from genera- 
tions of younger rivals. 

Down below could be seen indistinctly the 
huge Morna, a boa t of surprising reputation, 
and whose vast mainsail it took twenty 
men to get iry It was thought greedy on 
her part to come to fnatcli up the St. 
Arthur’s prizes, and as nine o’clock came 
that night it was thought they wore saved 
# from her. But a little white speck began 
presently to enlarge and grow larger again, 
with such speed that the angry yachting 
men found thepiselves stamping fretfully, 
and saying, “that’s her,” or something like 
her. In a few minutes she was rolling* in 
among tliefh, her great sail like a vast cloud, 
which in a few moments more seemed to 
dissipate like a vapour, sending consterna- 
tion and disgust among the yachtsmen on 
shore. 

But well in the .centre of the little haven 
reposed a handsome schooner, which lay 
haughtily, sullenly, and in the place of 
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honour. She inspired respect, and be- 
longed to the peerage of the craft. For 
from her bows floated the white flag, 
which translated, means R. Y. S., and over 
her bulwarks were seen little white dots, 
the clean, and snowy uniform of her crew. 
She was known to be the Almandine, one 
hundred and seventy, and belonging to 
Lord Formanton, though she had not the 
noble owner on board. His son, how- 
ever, the Honourable George Conway, was 
there with a very distinguished nautical 
party, His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Saxe- Groningen, with Baron Bachmann, 
Lieutenant Bruce, and others. It was frpm 
this august craft that Doctor Bailey was re- 
turning on this fine J une evening. He had 
gone on board to pay his respects, just as 
her Majesty’s consul goes on board at some 
foreign port. The German prince, indeed, 
from hill imposing presence and manner, 
at first took him for some sucTi public 
officer ; but the doctor soon opened his pro- 
posals • He came, hc^said, to give them 
a cordial welcome to their regatta, and they 
would try to make everything as agreeable 
as possible during their stay. Two years 
ago, Count Lalande, of fclio Paris club, looked 
in on them, and was delighted. He (Doctor 
Bailey) \lid everything for him. How 
to-morrow was Sunday — a dnll day. Would 
they so far honour him by coming to take 
a bit of lunch with liim and Mrs. Bailey 
at The Beeches ? They could walk about) 
the grounds afterwards. Count Lalande 
liad done so. Then, by the way, there was 
to be an appeal made by his unworthy 
lips for a meritorious charity — The Disabled 
Yachtsmen’s Fund. In a place like this a 
little religion was no harm ; but, of course, 
administered with discretion. Ho one had 
more experience among seamen than ho 
had, but there was an art in insinuating 
the Sacred Word among them. He hoped 
Lord Pormanton was in good health. 

The Honourable George Conway and 
the German prince listened to these pro- 
posals. The truth was they rather shrank 
from the dull Sunday, and the pleasant 
wandering ways of their Bhip made a sudden 
introduction and acquaintance of ten mi- 
nutes’ ago quite familiar. They accepted 
the doctor’s invitation as a matter of coiirse, 
and promised to attend both lunch and 
sermon. The doctor strode home very 
happy and complacent, planning his lunch, 
looking at it fixedly, as though it were 
“ laid ” before him, up in the welkin. Ho 
stamped and creaked into his hall, letting 
the door slam behind him, then turning 
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angrily as though some one else had done 
it. * The contrast between his deferentially 
persuasive manner on board, and his loiid, 
rough .words of command in his own hall, 
was really startling. 

“ Here, com© d ( own — come here, quick !” 
A pale, fluttering, elderly, little woman 
appeared before him, old-fashioned and 
pinched. She knew her inferior cast©. 
“Hark, woman!” he said, “and see to 
this ; and get those si tits below to do 
their work. They’re coming to lunch, 
prince and all. So, see there’s no bungling 
this time. Now, go along, and don’t stand 
staring at mo /” 

Then this good doctor sat down to his 
desk to get ready his sermon, which, 
indeed, was not difficult. He always had 
a few by him in stock on various models. 
There was what might be called the Al- 
in ack’s pattern— refined, oily, sweet-scented 
doctrine, that trickled over the edges of the 
pulpit, and flowed gently in the direction 
of the select pews^ There was 9 good 
common-day pattern of the curate sort, 
which did well enough lor the Sundays, 
at the dead level of the season, before 
Lady A. or Lord D. arrived. For these 
were “ gala sermons.” Finally, there wero 
the “crowded sermons,” when the place 
was very full, and quantity, if not quality, 
was present. On this night he took down 
a sermon preached one lucky Sunday when 
a royal duke had found himself there, and 
which “a little touching” could make 
just the thing for a German prince. 
Having got through this work he ordered 
his two women to write all out “ legibly,” 
and “ see that they did it before going to 
bed.” Ho went to his own, and slept there, 
whaloliko in look, and making awful and 
euw-liko sounds. He had an implied con- 
sciousness that he was sleeping a just man’s 
sleep. 

The harbour of St. Arthur’s looked very 
bright on that Sunday morning. The 
yachts — pretty creatures., like pretty crea- 
tures on shore — had all their finely on ; 
gay caps and ribbons, and snowy petti- 
coats. The rival clubs flourished scarlet 
bunting at each other, as though offering a 
challenge. Tiny boats were rowing back- 
ward and forward ; and from the Alman- 
dine a barge, manned by six white-shirted 
rowers, was pulling in state for the 
stairs — alas ! it was seen from the Royal 
Burgee, for the stairs of the Royal Sp. 
Arthur’s. His Royal Highness the jPrince 
of Saxe- Groningen, with the Honourable 
George Conway, ascended and walked to 


the church. At the door they were met by 
‘ the vicar himself, who led them up the 
aisle, .and shut them securely, and with a 
snap, into the large box of honour at the 
top. How happy would he have been, 
could he have thus treated all his friends 
of condition — above all, that wandering 
cabinet minister, who had been there for 
one day, and whom he might have never 
released till a promise of a bishopric had 
been extorted. It was crowded indeed : 
“ hundreds had to be turned from the 
doors,* 1 as a gentleman of theatrical tastes 
said to his friend. All the leading people 
were present ; and on a line with the 
august strangers were the baronet and liis 
daughter, the heiress. The prince obtained 
much attention, far more than did the dull 
curate ; and was observed to look round 
gaily and with curiosity, attending very 
little to his devotions : a fair sandy youth, 
perfectly sell-possessed. But his companion 
excitedSnore admiration. Even the devout 
noted how handsome and “ thorough- bred” 
was the Honourable George Conway, a man 
of about eight- and- thirty, with rich, smooth 
black hair, well-cut ivory face, bright 
but reflective eyes, .and a general air of 
qu'iet and unobtrusive good sense and calm 
wisdom. This much may be said, that he 
was known (tmong his friends as “ a rock 
of good sense,** but was a little uncertain 
as to where lie would finally fix that rock 
for good. 

The doctor’s heavy tread seemed to 
make the church quiver, and his gown, 
&c., clattered and flapped like the main- 
sail when going about. Indeed, it occurred 
to one of the Jack Tars that he was “ carry- 
ing on” with too much canvas; and the 
pulpit preaked and strained as “ that ere 
heavy gaff ” was hoisted up. Then the 
doctor gave out his text, and made his 
Royal Higlmess of Saxe- Groningen start 
with his loud round tohes. There was 
nothing passionate in his appeal, and 
nothing threatening or “bullying like that ,1 
ranter Buckley.” It was a pleasant, 
kindly invitation to “ Give, give ” — the 
doctor pronounced it “gee- iff” — out of 
all that we could spare. We were not 
called on to abridge a single superfluity; 
on those in the higher stations pressed 
many claims and calls which seemed to 
tho$o below luxuries. No; let us all give 
what wo could spare. Again, the doctor drew 
an effective nautical picture. “As in that 
contest, my brethren; which to-morrow will 
thrill every heart and kindle every eye, the 
proud skiff goes forth in all her beauty, 
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drooping before the breeze, every sail set/; 
suddenly comes on a storm — wo are takqn 1 
aback — we *fiy to the ropes, the hawsers 
— but it is too late. The squall is down on 
them — in a second the whole is a po-oor 
helpless wreck!” All the nautical men' 
remarked confusion in this nautical de- 
scription, and pointed out the mistake ; 
and the mate of the Almandine was heard 
I/O say, as he came out, that “ that ero 
must liavo beon a clumsy crew, mate,” 
while a second, with some vehemence, 

“ that that ero skipper had best stick to 
his own business, seeing as how he didn't 
know a. rope from a hawser;” while a 
third, affecting to see an allusion to the 
Morna, said, “It was unfair for a parson 
to bo prejudicing the race. But she'd 
beat in spite of all the black ■gentry that 
ever rode in a pulpit.” 

On coming out the doctor received com- 
pliments from .the distinguished party. At 
the same moment a tall good-looking man, 
in a yachting surtout, came up. He had 
a hard face, and was bald. He secured as 
though, he had “ lived a great deal,” and 
was greeted by the young man. 

“ Hallo, Dudley, «what you coming to 
church r” lie said, good-liumourediy- — 

“ Prince, let me introduce Colonel Dudley.” 

The doctor was beside then? already, an 
improvised eqfuerry. The crowd of fashion 
lingered reluctantly, and the doctor’s open 
carriage was waitirlg. • * 

“ The prince and Mr. Conway are coming ; 
up to lunch,” said the doctor, in a voice 
that could be heard beyond the church. 
“If you will come, Colonel Dudley ” 

The other was looking back to the 
church door, expecting some one to come 
out ; then, without answering* broke away, 
as it were, and went to join the baronet 
and his daughter. 

The doctor “blew” a kittle, and got red. 

“ A man of no manners, Mr. Conway,” 
he said. “Lives altogether a vagabond 
• life.” 

“ Oh I see,” said Mr. Conway, with in- 
terest; “those must be the people lie is 
always talking about.” 

“ You see how it is, Mr. Conway,” said 
the doctor. “A true Fonnan ton, §ir. TSes, 
a vulgar longing after the heiress. * Will you 
get in, prince ?” 

“ But, your daughter and family ?” said 
the prince, politely. 

“ O, pooh !” said the doctor, as if to the 
servants ; “ they’ve got home someway, 
never fear.” 

The three gentlemen got in, and the 


carriage drove away to The Beeches. * The 
doctor talked all the time, and described — 
for lie knew the country as well as a “lec- 
turer” does his panorama. Sometimes Mr. 
Conway questioned him, and sqpmed to 
reflect on what ho said. 

“ Curious,” he said, after a pause, ' 
“ Dudley’s turning up here. We last saw 
him on the Nile.” 

“ Dear, dear !” said the doctor, bursting ' 
with enthusiasm. ■ “ There are wheels, you 
see, dozens of ’em within each other. 
That’s his cousin, our heiress, the future 
baronetess, as my son calls her.” 

“ But he’s married, ’ ’ said Con way, gra vely : • 
“ it seems strange, does it net ?” 

“ My dear sir, there’s no being up to men 
of that sort. Ho quite hangs about *Pan ton 
— a cousin, you know. And she, tho wife, 
was such a strange, ill- regulated, dreadful 
person.” 

“ Here we are!” said the doctor several 
times, almost at each sweep of the avenue. 
“Here*wc are,” is always accepted by the 
person to whom it is addressed with a sort 
of surprise and gratitude, though he is 
already in possession of the information. 
At the hall door, the doctor said “ Hero we 
are,” for the last time, and got out. 

• * 

CIUPTEH IV. THE LUNCH. 

He led his two guests in, and as lie did 
so, a young girl carrio to meet them. “ This 
is my daughter Jessica,” said the doctor, 
scarcely with the importance that ho would 
have said, “this is our front drawing- 
room.” 

It occurred to Mr. Conway, and to the 
German prince, what a “strange girl this * 
was,” what a quickness and spirit in the 
motion of her eye and head, what a cha- 
racter there was. She seemed to chal- 
lenge them, inquire what, was in tlieir 
thoughts, to colour as she read those 
thoughts. . She was about one-and-twenty, 
and was a girl that could make her own ’ 
way. ' 

“ An invasion !” said the prince, in good 
English ; “ an invasion, Miss Bailey.” 

“ Not at all,” she said. “ Papa asked you, 
and we are so glad.” 

Snufrt, thought Conway, or she tl links 
herself so. A pity. He would give her 
another chance. 

“ Sunday is so dull .in harbour,” lie began 
and paused. 

A really smart girl, he thought, could 
hot let this chance go, but must reply, 
“And Mr. Conway only comes to us to 
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avoid tho dull harbour.” But* instead, her 
cyfcs dropped suddenly, and she said, 

44 It was very kindfcof you; indeed.” Mr. 

* ,, Conway was a remarkably interesting man, ’ 
and had a legion of lady admirers. 

“ O come in and sit down,” said tho 
doctor, impatiently. “ Clo, child, and hurry 
your ^mother ; these gentlemen are hungry, 
and don’t keep us waiting. Como in here, 
prince, you shall taste my cognac : finest in 
tho three kingdoms.” It will bo seen that 
tho Reverend Doctor Bailey was something 
of an under- bred man. With him it was 
all, 44 bis,” and “my;” a red, swollen 
. pampered “my;” “ my house, my furniture, 
in y servants, my women,” &c. All these 
elements were to his service, honour, and 
gtory. ’ 

The prince said, perhaps a little . mali- 
ciously, “ Will you not allow us the pleasure 
of presenting our homage to Mrs. Bailey ?” 

“ Oh to be sure, to be sure,” said the 
doctor ; “ slio will be hero presently. These 
servants of ours, I can tell you, prino> ” 

“ Slio your servant ?” said Mr. Conway. 
“ O, I see now,” he added, correcting him- 
self. 

“ Ah, here is lunch !” said tho doctor, as 
the folding door was thrown open. “ For 
oticc Mrs. Bailey has not been* an hour 
late.” The doctor began to stride. But the 
prince stopped to olfer his arm tQ Miss 
Jessica. “You are coming in to lunch, are 
you nob ? This is not surely after dinner, 
when tho gentlemen drink alone ?” 

The gixl hesitated. 

“ God bless me,” said her father, “ you 
‘arc always getting up some fuss ! Don’t let 
us stand upon the order of our going, 
„ prince. Come in.” 

But the latter, with great ceremonious- 
ncss, offered his arm, with a low foreign bend 
and bow, to tho young lady. The doctor 
began to blow and walked behind, raising 
his hands impatiently. 

Tlio lady of the house stole down after they 
were seated. And the ceremonious prince 
had risen and was bowing, and offering his 
chair. The doctor “blew,” arid “phewed” 
again, and remained with his soup-tureen 
poised. He conveyed the idea that ho would 
have liked to have used it, say on the side 
of a human, head divine, and foi* quite 
another purpose than for helping soup. 

She scarcely spoke, but Mr. Conway 
noticed that her daughter deteimined, as of 
set purpose, that sho should be noticed and 
have her place. 

“ I hope we shall see a great deal of you,” 
said tho doctor, lubricating his lips with 


rich gravy. “ Here — help the prince. Now 
you must, you really must, come often; 
you know tho way here.” 

Conway, who was a perfect gentleman, 
seemed to tako a pleasure in bringing for- 
ward Mrs. Bailey. 

4 4 But what can you say to such an ar- 
rangement ? Two boisterous sailors burst- 
ing in, and taking possession of the house ! 
No, indeed, wo must think of you.” 

“ What folly !” said the doctor; “don’t 
mind them. What have they to do with it ? 
Come when you like !” 

44 What have thoy to do with it ?” re- 
peated Conway, with assumed astonishment. 
44 Surely, Doetpr Bailey, ladies have to do 
with all that is Worth anything in this 
world. I am afraid (and you must not 
think me ril'd e for telling you so) your own 
unaided attraction would not go far.” 

This, though said with the air of a joke, 
was more in -earnest than in joke, and the 
doctor began to blow and phew a good 
deal, as his habit was when there was some- 
thing .he did not quite understand. 

44 And we find Dudley here,’ ’ said Mr. 
Conway. 44 1 have hardly got over that 
surprise yet.” * 1 

'“An ill-conditioned man, Mr. Conway, 
very much so; he is not tho sort of thing, 
you know ; ‘and really, when you consider 
my position, I Ought scarcely to tolerate a 
man situated as he is.” 

44 Oh ! you have tola us that,” said Con- 
way, very coldly. 44 Wo are in possession of 
the scandal. You know Miss Pan ton, the 
heiress ?” he said, turning abruptly to Jes- 
sica. 44 Every one adores her.” 

Instantly he saw a bit of dramatic action 
in her face ; two or three shades of opposite 
feelings seemed to drift across it, much as 
they had seen cloud shadows' gliding 
across their mainsail. *• 

44 Yes, I do know her,” sho answered 
steadily ; 44 and I do not adore her ; she is 
much too rich.” 

44 1 saw her at the church to-day, and she* 
seemed behind the rail of a cash office.” 

Jessica was first going to say something, 
then something elso. Then seemed to check 
herself, and said a third tiling eagerly and 
fei*vently. 

44 1 do not like her, and I cannot, though 
I have tried. Perhaps the reason is that she 
does not like me.” * 

“ What folly you talk, child !” said her 
father, roughly. 44 1 assure you, Mr. Con- 
way, she is charming: all that estate for 
miles, you can see it from the top window 
of this house, is hers. Beautiful house, and 
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all entailed on herself - family jewels, savings/. 
Oh, I assume yon she is very charming. 
Jessica talks without thinking.” 

There was some scorn in Mr. Conway’s 
face, and Miss Jessica, who was as quickly 
intelligent as she was quickly sensitive, saw 
it there. It made her move impatiently in 
her chair. 

“ What ! an estate for miles, savings, 
family jewels !” repeated Mr. Conway, 
quietly, and without any appearance of 
sarcasm. “ She must bo beautiful !” 

“ A really fine woman !” said tho doctor, 
pleased. “Oh, there’s no doubt about the 
money.”. 

“It's wonderful !” conlbfiicd Mr. * Con- 
way, as if ruminating ; “ and I have a con- 
viction she must bo good and pious and 
charitable, and ha ye every virtue. Am I 
right 

“ You arc, indeed, Mr. Conway — a true 
man of judgment, I see.” • # 

“You are making fun of ns, Mr. Con- 
way,” said Miss Jessica, in so excited a 
tone that the German prince, working at 
Ills food with vigour, looked up with sur- 
prise. “ You are trying to draw us out, 
rustic pcoplt) — you ‘ who have travelled 
about and seen the world. O ! It is great 
sport — you. who have ” # 

“ Jkssica !*' her father thundered, his 
fork iri the air. 

“ Hoe, lie can’t deny it. He has too much 
truth. No,” she added, her eyes questioning 
him, “ you will not !” Ho was a little con- 
fused. “ Slie is beautiful because she lias 
money ; slie is good for tho same reason. 
Papa was entrapped into saying it.” 

“ Oh, come, come, now, do stop,” said tho 
clergyman, very hotly .and roughly; “there 
is always something of this sort. You 
musn’t bo getting into this kind of busi- 
ness, putting •out our little lunch in this 
way. It’s really too mifch. I won’t havo 
it in my house. Really, you ought to beg 
Mr. Conway’s pardon.” 

• Jessica stood up, and repeated slowly, 
“Beg Mr. Conway’s pardon !” She tli<*n 
gave a scornful look all round, and walked 
towards the door. 

The prince had jumped up to open it. 
“Tho ladiqp leaving us already ?’’• he said, 
with a foreigner’s tact. “These cruel 
English customs of yours !” 

Mr. Cohway rose, too, but said nothing. 

Doctor Bailey was quite “ put out his 
lips inflated and collapsed again. . “ I don’t 
know what yob. will think of us ?” he said ; 
u she is self-willed, you know, and really I 
must have her taught control and ” 
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“Wo must not spoil this good winC with 
any scolding of Miss Bailey,” Said # the 
other. “ For’ my part, I admire nature ^ 
and spirit. Apropos of the heiress, though ,■ 
we own to being curious — every one' is 
about the sights and shows, lions and 
lionesses of a district ” 

“ Most natural, most natural/’ obse- 
quiously said the doctor. 

“ The contrast between her and your 
daughter I can quite imagine. I know 
nothing more intolerable than tho per- 
petual challenge of wealth, a sort cif con- 
crete arrogance* the buying your Way, as 
it were, buying the pas, too, every moment. • 

I know it would -grate on ifte, and fret me 
to death.” 

The doctor did not follow this refining 
at all. The idea of money “ grating ” or 
“ fretting ” to death ! At that moment he 
formed the conclusion that tho Honourable 
Mr. Conway was “ a poor creature full of 
young ladies’ talk.” “ I don’t know about 
that,” •lie said, “but I wish my son Tom 
had her ” 

Then tho gentlemen talked of tho baronet 
himself, who had left his card at tho yacht, 
and again came back the curious relation 
of Colonel Dudley. 

“ I havo known that .sort of shepherd’s 
dog attendance,” said Conway, “ before 
now. A man is unhappy in his own home, 
and he finds a soothing feeling in the com- 
pany of some congenial face. Ho asks no 
more, to breathe the same air is enough. ! 
He would not care if it went on so for 
years. I daresay he travels about with 
them as one of the retinue. It tranquillises 
him.” 

“ Precisely, but a great drawback to her 
advancement, you know. Ho scowls at 
every man that comes up.” 

“ And if one had a son,” said Conway, v 
smiling, “ most unpleasant. But one should 
never mind his scowls.” 

Doctor Bailey was presently showing 
his visitors the “grounds” and gardens. 
“My hothouse,” “my greenhouse,” “my 
gardens,” his general stately “my,” which 
was really the point of what ho was ex- 
hibiting. This was for tho German prince, 
who resigned himself with tho sad dreamy 
politeness of his country. Conway went 
to the drawing-room. 

Jessica, in a palo green striped dress, 
was walking up and down with stately 
pacing. She seemed to be talking haughtily 
to somo invisible companion ; not to her 
mother, who was in the more congenial 
“ housekeeper’s- room,” the locality where 
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'she would liavo asked any one to 4 4 Come 
liv6 with me and be my love.” 
r There are somo characters 44 drifting ” 
about, this world, sometimes being 44 kicked 
about,” wliich are mere fragments, each 
with the serried outline of a fracture. By 
some rare chance, both come together one 
day, and fit to a nicety in one piece. Had 
these two, Conway and Jessica, thus joined 
unexpectedly, and did both know it ? 

44 You were angry with me,*' he said, 
deferentially, 44 and I have come to beg 
pardon. I did two things which fretted 
you ; I wanted respect to*your father, and 
. praised up that i‘icli woman who is as dis- 
tasteful to me as she is to. you.” 

Jessica smiled and put out her hand. 
“Indeed I am not angry, and I am not 
ashamed of myself. My father says I dis- 
grace him everywhere, and that I am 
- pettish.” 

44 You must let me see you, then, under 
. better auspices,*” said Conway, gravely. 
44 Otherwise I may run the risk of staking 
1 away an unfavourable impression.” 

44 Indeed !” said Jessica, scornful again. 
44 And that is your gracious pleasure. Then 
I toll you candidly, Mr. Conway, I am not 
1 sorry, and I do nob-think it good taste to 
sneer at a gentleman at his own thble, and 
before others. Now 1” 

Conway coloured, and was angry. He 
; had quite mistaken this young lady. 

44 You are too severe for me,” he said, 
44 and really beat me to the ground.” 

She made no answer, and swept out 
j just as the doctor and the German entered. 
The doctor blew and phewed, and muttered 
44 Oh, unbearable ! such behaviour !’* but 
the young lady did not return. Before the 
two gentlemen drove away it was ar- 
i ranged that the doctor and his family 
should come and see the Almandine, and 
take the opportunity of there being fire- 
works on the following nights, when a 
little supper could be “knocked up.” 

44 Oh, I shall come, certainly,” the doctor 
said, eagerly. “ So glad to know you are 
better. W e have all heard of his lordship, 

1 your good father, and I will take the liberty 
of asking you to mention that you have 
seen me, the vicar of St. Arthur’s. He 
will recollect a little correspondence iv e had 
two years ago. A finer, nobler character 
does not exist in this broad England of 
ours.” ’? 

Conway seemed to convey surprise at 
this largo statement. 44 My father is a 


| most excellent man,” he said, in his quiet 
way ; 44 1 shall give him your ipessago.” 

“ Do, do, my dear Mr. Conway,” the 
’doctor went on, as though he were preach- 
ing. 44 He will know me. I wanted him 
to take the chair for us down hero for The 
Disabled Yachtsmen. He was busy, I sup- 
pose, so we got Lord Rufus Cocker. Good- 
bye— good- by e. ’ * 

Wine at lunch was like kindling tlio 
furnace fires for the doctor, so all the 
cranks and machinery were working, the 
steam blowing ofi ,and all the oils oozing 
out. 

44 We shall write formally to the. ladies,” 
said Conway 4,4 pud you can tell them. In 
tlic meantime ” 

44 Oh, she never goes,” the doctor said, 
waving off his wife, “ that sort of tiling 
don’t suit her. And, as for Jessica — if you 
wish 

44 Oh 4 but my good sir,” * said Conway, 
decisively, 44 this must be understood. The 
rule of the Yacht is to admit no single 
gcntlejnen on these gala occasions. I assure 
you she is inflexible in that.” 

This seemed like bantering, but there 
was a blunt and malicious decision about 
Conway’s manner that told the doctor that 
the Yacht might not be 44 at ,home” for 
him if ho came alone. 
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' VERONICA.’ 

| BY THE AUTHOR OP “ AUNT MARGARET’S TROUBLE.” 

In Five Books. 

i • • • 

j* . BOOK IV. 

CHAPTER HI. A CLOSE RUN. 

On the following day Hugh Lockwood 

* had two surprises. The first was of a very 
> disagreeable nature. - The second, though it 

at first appeared to him to be a very simple 
j, matter, wa§ of great importance in its re- 
1 suits. • 

fc When he reached the office of Digby and 
. West, at Westminster, he found a letter 
there addressed to himself.* The sight of 
j the Danecoster postmark, made his pulse 
•I beat a thought quicker as he opened it. 

\ It was from Herbert Snowe, and to the 
following effect : 

Mr. Snowe, senior, regretted that he 
‘ - should not be able at present to advance 
- the sum of money Mr. Lcfckwood had 
1 desired to borrow of the bank. The present 
, time was a period of anxiety and uncer- 
tainty in the money market. Mr. Snmve 
• did not feel himself justified in entering 
, into any transaction of the kind contem- 
plated, without better security than could 
! bo offered by Mr. Lockwood’s friendg. 
h Mr. Snowe had every confidence in Mr. 
■' Lockwood’s being able to find the money 
k elsewhere. Meanwhile he begged to assure 
a him of his kindest esteem. . • 

* Hugh crushed the letter in his hand, 
J- and went straight to his own desk, where 

he began 4o write at a fierce rate. After a 
few minutes he put down, his pen, and took 
up the letter again and read it through 
■ with compressed lips ; the under projecting 
| over the upper, in a way that gave him a 
1 strong resemblance to his mother. 

| There were’a few words at the end of 


the letter, expressive of Herbert Snowe’s 
personal regret that the matter had not 
been arranged. 

u I think, Lockwood, that if you can 
wait a while, we may yet be able to do the 
loan fie** you,” wrote young Snowe. “ My 
father is a cautious man, and I believe the 
fact to be as he asserts, that the present 
moment is not one in which prudent men 
can afford to run any money risks.” 

“ Risks !” exclaimed Hugh, contemp- 
tuously. Risks, to a house like Snowe’s ! 
I believe tho old man could put his hand 
in his pocket and pull out the poor little 
sum I want, and scarcely miss it !” 

Then he thought that it was of no use to 
scold or sulk, and resolved to bear his dis- 
appointment manfully. But it was a dis- 
appointment, and he worked on with an 
increasing sense of depression. 

It often happens that tho first shock of' 
misfortune is far from being the hardest 
part of it. We take up our burden with 
untired muscles, and find it lighter than 
our fears had anticipated. But with every 
mile of our journey, the weight grows more 
and more oppressive. 

Before the time came for him to leave his 
office, a note was brought to him by u 
messenger. And this was the second sur- 
prise. The note was as follows : 

Bedford-square, Wednesday. 

My dear Hugh, I have got back from 
foreign parts, where I have been very busy 
all the* winter. I should be glad to see 
you, either this afternoon or to-morrow, at 
my office here, as I have something ad- 
vantageous to communicate to you. I shall 
be ready for you at any time between five 
and six. 

Yours always, 

S. Frost. 

“ Something advantageous ! It will be 
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very welcome just now/’ thought Hugh. 
Btft he did not allow himself to b® too 
sanguine ; knowing that Mr. Frost’s k&as 
of his advantage were a little at variance 
with his own. He seat a line back by the 
messenger to say that lie would be with 
Mr. Frost a few minutes after five. And 
as soon as he left his office, lie made for 
Bedford- square. 

Mr. Frost received him in his private 
room, with all his accustomed kindness of 
manner, and bade him be seated in. the 
purple leather chair opposite his own. 

M Well, Hugh, and how goes on busi- 
ness P You are still with Digby and West, 
I suppose ?” < 

“ yes ; for the present.” 

44 When I went away, you had some idea 
of leaving them, and setting up for your- 
self.” 

“ I have the idea still, sir. But it is a 
mighty difficult idea to carry out.” 

“ Naturally ! And I hope you will do 
nothing rashly. You know the Aiomely 
proverb about not throwing away the dirty 
water before you have got the clean.” 

44 I shouldn’t call Digby and West dirty 
water. They have behaved very hand- 
somely to me. But as to your pi-overb, if a 
man were always content to stay 1 as lie is, 
it would bo a poor business for the world in 
general.” 

“ I have not been unmindful of you 
whilst I have been away, Hugh. I have had 
your interests in view. And I come back 
empowered to make you an offer.” 

“ Thank you, with all my heart, for 
kindly thinking of me.” 

“ Oh that is nothing. I consider myself 
bound — I am your father’s old friend, you 
know. There is nothing to thank lue for. 
But I hope you will consider my news good 
news.” 

44 Whatever I think, I shall not be the 
loss obliged to you for your good-will.” 

Mr. Frost perceived that Hugh was not 
going to bind himself blindfold, to accept 
whatever should be offered him: he saw 
that there was a quiet preparation on the 
young man’s part for making resistance if 
resistance should be necessary. 

“ Well,. I am commissioned by # the 
Directors of the Parthenope Embellishment 
Company, to/ offer you an engagement as 
assistant architect and surveyor to the 
works they are employed on, at Naples. 
And if you will cast your eyes over this 
letter of the secretary to me, and over these 
papers, I think you will allow that the off er 
is not a bad one.” 


* Mr t Frost pushed the letter and papers 
' across the table as he spoke. 

Hugh read them attentively. And then 
raising his ©yes to Mr. Frost’s face, said, 
64 The offer is a most liberal—I may say an 
extraordinarily liberal — one, indeed.” 

44 The fact is that nearly dll‘ the power 
would be in your hands. They have a big 
name on their prospectus to catch the public, 
of course. But the man with the big name 
would be in London. And I dare say 
would practically trouble himself very little 
about the works.” 

44 But the assistant architect would have 
to reside at Naples?” 

44 It is a charming place. One does not 
get many opportunities of being paid to go 
and live in such a lovely spot. Upon my 
word, I should think a year or so\s residence 
at Naples the most tempting part of the 
business !” 

44 Not to me, Mr. Frost.” 

44 Will, to be sure, the other advantages 
are substantially greater.” 

44 They aro very great, no doubt. But — 
the fact is, I cannot avail myself of thorn.” 

44 My dear Hugh ! You don’t mean to 
say that yon will be so But I wou’t bo 
angry with you. And I won’t take you at 
your word. What possible reason can there 
be against the scheme ?” 

44 1 hate to seem' so ungracious : un- 
grateful, I assure you I am not. The truth 
is there are several, reasons against it, 
which all seem good and sufficient to me.” 

44 Might one ask what they are ?” 

44 It is really not so easy to explain 
them.” 

44 Excuse me, Hugh, but in general when 
a man can’t explain his reasons, I take it 
they are not clear to his own mind ; or else 
that he is ashamed of them.” 

44 1 am certainly not" ashamed of mine,” 
answered Hugh, good-humouredly. 

44 And you really mean to throw up this 
prospect without more reflection ?” 

44 1 do not believe that further reflection , 
would alter my intentions. And besides, 
you know, it would not bo fair that I should 
hesitate too long. Since it is so desirable 
a thing, there will doubtless be plenty of 
candidates for it.” 

44 1 dare say the position will not go a- 
bogging,” answered Mr. Frost, stiffly. 

44 Look here, Mr. Frost. You know that I 
am not ungrateful for your kind interest in 
tno. But I am not a child, and I must bo 
allowed to judge for myself in, this matter.” 

44 Oh, certainly !” 

44 Now you are angry with me. And yet 
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on my honour I would do almost anything 
rather than* that you should be. You re- 
member that we talked of my prospects, last 
year. And I told you then, that I was 
resolved to endeavour to make a little career 
and home for myself. I am still in the 
same mind. I believe T am rather a con- 
stant fellow by nature — well, obstinate, if 

f ou like ! I see the word in your face. If 
am to he in any one’s employ, I will 
remain with Digby and West. They have 
treated me well. And they are safe as 
the Rank. This Parthenope Company 
offers very magnificently, but it may be all 
a flash in the pan, you know. These com- 
panies sometimes eol lapse unexpectedly. 
Tlieso are reasons that I can explain, you 
see. There are others that .1 am not at 
liberty to speak of, and that I must ask you 
to take my word for.” 

“Hugh, if T guess one of these reasons 
aright, will ywu tell mo P” * • 

“ Why, 1 don’t know what to say about 
that !” 

“That means that you won’t! *But I 
can tell you that, last year before I left 
England, T had a conversation with your 
' mother: wlfo forcsaV even then, that you 
I were very likely to lose your heart to a fair 

’ fcdy ” • 

“l)id shc\ sir?” said Hugh. Ho was 
inwardly a good deal surprised that his 
mother should have spoken confidentially 
to Mr. Frost on a subject which she had 
never broached to himself at that time. 

“ Yes : and I will say candidly that I 
then thought that prospect a bad oner” 

“ That 1 should lose my heart to a fair 
young lady ? After all, it was rather 
1 natural !” # 

“ I thought at the time that the loss of 
your heart to the special young lady I had 
in view, would lead to trouble. But it may 
be that I was wrong. • To go back for a 
moment to the business I sent for you upon : 
am I to understand that your definite 
• answer to the proposition is 4 no’ ?” 

“‘No, thank you I 9 at the very Icasty” 
said Hugh, smiling. Then he added 
seriously : “If you would prefer that I 
should take a day or two to consider of the 
matter 9 ” • * 

“ I should certainly think it advisable.” 
“ Then I will do it. I don’t wish to seem 
pig-headt$d. I will talk over the matter at 
home, and let you know my final decision in 
two days. But I must add that you must 
* not expect nfe to give a different answer 
from the ono I have given already.” 

“ In two days ? Good. The Parthenope 


Embellishment can wait that time. Now 
tell me how is.all at home — your mother ?” 

“ My mother is not veiy well, I fear. 
She does not complain, hut I believe she has 
been harassed and tried too much. She 
frets more than she ought to fret, about 
troubles. But yet she is wonderfully placid 
in her manner at most times. Last night, 
however, she was ruffled and unlike herself.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes. You know we have had trouble 
in the house, in the death of poor Lady 
Tallis ?” 

“ I heard of her death. It was on the 
fourth of March, was it not J” 

“Let me see. I think so. Yes.” 

“ Had she been ill long ?” 

“ 111, yes: but not long in apparent 
danger.” 

“And she died on the evening of the 
fourth of March.” 

“ Morning ! On the mornhnj of the 
fourth.” 

“ 0?>, morning was it ? Aye, aye. I sup- 
pose her niece Avas with her to the last ?” 

“ By an odd chance, I believo I was the 
last person >vlio saw Lady Tallis alive.” 

“ Really ! Then I suppose her death 
took plage very early — before you a vent to 
Westminster ?” 

“ I did not go to Westminster to my 
office that day. I could not leave my 
mother and Maud — Miss Desmond — alone. 
I had no very special work on hand, and 
had taken a few days’ leave of absence.” 

“I see, I see. Poor Lady Tallis! On 
Tuesday morning the fourth of March. At 
about ten or elo\ r en o’clock, I suppose. You 
said it was in the forenoon, I think ?” 

Hugh could not but bo struck by the 
coincidence of Mr. Frost’s harping on the 
particulars of Lady Tallis’s death, in the 
same way in which his mother had harped 
on them last night. 

“ Why, Mr, Frost,” he said, abruptly, “ is 
it a matter of any importance at what hour 
Lady Tallis died ?” 

Mr. Frost was in nowise disconcerted by 
tbe question, but answered Avith a complex 
frown on his knotted forehead, and a shrewd 
smile on his closed lips. “ It may prove to 
be so, jndeod, Hugh. It is astonishing on 
what small hinges an important matter may 
sometimes turn.” 

Hugh could not resist au uneasy feeling, 
like the first cold touch of suspicion, as he 
recalled his mother’s manner of the previous 
evening. What was there — what could 
there be — to suspect ? He did not know. 
But the cold touch was there, at his heart. 
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“Well,” lie answered, “if it be of impor- 
tance, I believe I can set the matter at rest. 

* She died ” 

“ Stop, Hugh ! Wait a minute. Things 
of this kind are easily said, but not easily 
unsaid.” 

“ Unsaid! I do not understand you.” 

“ I mean that in a case where accuracy is 
of vital importance, a person not previously 
warned of this importance may , speak 
thoughtlessly an inaccurate word to which 
he will stand committed, and which may 
produce a great deal of mischief.” 

“But I ” 

“ So,” proceeded Mr. Frost, speaking 
through Hugh'S words, “so I will, if* you 
will allow me, explain to you how very 
important, to others, it is that you should 
weigh your words carefully.” 

Point by point Mr. Frost went over the 
story he had told to Mrs. Lockwood. Hugh 
fixed his eyes on him while he spoke, with a 
candid, undisguised expression of wonder. 
Mr. Frost did not look at him often, al- 
though from time to time he met his eye 
openly and steadily. But he took a sheet 
of ruled paper that lay on the table before 
him, and, as he spoke, occupied his fingers 
in folding it over and over, with accurate 
care to make the creases correspond with 
the blue ruled lines. 

When Mr. Frost had made an end of his 
story, he leaned back in his chair and 
began twisting his folded paper into a 
spiral form. 

“Now,” said he, “are you quite sure you 
know at what hour Lady Tallis died ?” 

Hugh nodded his head gravely and 
slowly before he answered, “ She died in 
time to make that marriage a good mar- 
riage, if her death were all that was 
necessary to do so.” 

The twisted paper in Mr. Frost’s hands, 
was suddenly rent in half throughout its 
folded thicknesses. 

“ Indeed ? You speak very confidently, 
but your answer is not categorical. And 
the evidence may be conflicting. Your 
mother thought differently on this point.” 

“My mother! If my mother thought 
differently, she was mistaken. And by 
leading questions it may be possible tj> elicit 
an answer of whose bearing the answerer is 
not fully aware.” 

“ Leading questions ! You speak as 
though I had some advantage to gain by 
disproving this marriage ! What in Hea- 
ven’s name, do you suppose it matters 
to me? I don’t quite comprehend you, 
Hugh.” 


. “ And to say truth, Mr. Frost, I do not at 
all comprehend you.” 

“I have no taste for mystery, I assure 
you. Nor for Quixotism. It is, perhaps, 
not difficult to throw away other people’s 
fortunes with a high-and-mighty flourish. 

I am a plain, cynical kind of man ; and I 
should think twice before I did so.” 

No twinge of conscience prevented Mr. 
Frost’s handsome face from being scornful, 
or weakened the contemptuous force of his 4 
shrug, as he said those words. 

Hugh was pained and uneasy. His 
mother, then, had seen Mr. Frost ! And 
she had been guilty of something like 
deception, in suppressing the fact ! This, 
to Hugh, was an almost intolerable thought. 
Yet he would not ask any questions on this 
point, of Mr. 'Frost. After a pause he said : 

“ I honestly do not know what you mean, or 
what you would have mo do, I can but 
speak thp truth !” 

“ Oh, of course,” answered Mr. Frost, 
dryly. “ The truth by all means ; so soon 
as you are quite sure what is the truth. 
The other party intend to litigate.” 

“ To litigate ?” 

“They intend to litigate, I 'believe, (un- 
derstand I am not acting for the soi-di- 
sante Lady Gale. Lovegrove is Miss Des- 
mond’s trustee and quasi- guardian, and 
there would be a certain indelicacy in one 
of the firm appearing on the other side) ; 
they intend to litigate, unless they find 
beforehand by testimony as to the period of 
Lady T.’s death, that they haven’t a leg to 
stand on !” Hugh passed his hand over liis 
forehead. Mr. Frost watched him keenly. \ 

“There are circumstances in this case,” 1 
said Mr. Frost, “ which would render the 
publicity of litigation peculiarly painful. 
Miss Desmond’s position would be most 
distressing.” 

Hugh continued Co rub bis forehead with 
the air of one trying to resolve a painful 
problem. 

Mr. Frost got up and stood in bis fa- * 
veurite posture with bis back to the fire- 
place. He averted his gaze from Hugh, 
and played with his watch-chain. “My ' 
own impression is,” he said, “ that Lady T. • 
died at a.more convenient time for her niece’s 
fortunes than you soem to think. Mrs. 
Lockwood, when I saw her yesterday 
Perhaps she did not mention having seen 
me? Ah! Well, it was quite a confidential 
interview— Mrs, Lockwood was of opinion 
that if the thing rested on hhr testimony, 
and that of the servant, it would come right 
for Miss Desmond.” 
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Hugh got up from his chair and stood 
opposite to Mr. Frost, looking at him wjfch 
a very stern face. And his voice was louder 
than usual as he answered: 44 But the thing 
will rest on my testimony. And I have 
already told you to what effect my testimony 
' will be.” And he walked out of the office 
without another word. 

Mr. Frost stood without moving for some 
timo after Hugh was gone. Then he 
clasped liis hands over his head wearily. 

' 44 It may he,” thought he, “that the mar- 

i riage on shipboard was begun earlier than I 
fancied. People are so vague about time. 
We must make proper inquiries. But, by 
| Jove, it will bo a wonderfully close run !” 

'! CnAPTER IV. GOSSIP. 

“ T don’t believe a word of it !” said Mrs. 
i Loveg.ro ve. 

, 44 My dear !” remonstrated her husband. 

! 44 I do not.” repeated Mrs. Lovegrove, 

| distinctly. Then she added, 44 Nov? I put it 
I to you, Augustus, does this thing stand to 

j reason ?” 

“It may not stand to reason, and yet it 
may be true, mamma. When a woman is 
in the case, .things very often do not stand 
to reason : but they happen all the san/e,” 

! observed Augustus Lovegrove, junior. 

There luld been for some time past, a tone 
of bitterness and misanthropy observable in 
| this young gentleman’^ language and man- 
* ners. He also frequeuted matins with in- 
flexible punctuality, and dined off boiled 
greens and bread, on Wednesdays and 
Fridays. This severe self-discipline and 
mortification was attributed by his mother 
( and sisters to a disappointed attachment to 
i Miss Desmond. But no word was ever 
| spoken on the subject in the family when 
Augustus was present. 

44 Why, yes;” said Mr. Lovegrove, gravely. 
“ As regards men or ^omcn either, many 
things happen which one can’t exactly say 
stand to reason.” 

# “I have been told,” said Mrs. Lovegrove, 
making her upper lip very long, “-that my 
intellect i§ too logical for a woman’s. If # it 
bo so, I cannot help it. But, I repeat, I can 
7iot believe that that man here Mrs. 
Lovegrove shuddered ; “ committed suck a 
horrible act of injustice at the very brink of 
the grave.” 

44 1 don’t see anything surprising in it. The 
man had been committing horrible aets of 
injustice all his life; and there was no reason 
to expect hin\ to become a changed man at 
» the last moment. Besides, it is not a question 
of what anybody thinks, or of what seems 


likely or unlikely. The marriage either 
can be proved or it can not,” said # Mr. 
Lovegrove, folding back his Times news- 
paper so as to read it more conveniently, 
and giving it a sharp tap with the back of 
his hand. 

44 J would not for the world, that the girls 
heard this repulsive story mentioned,” said 
Mrs. Lovegrove. 

44 1 don’t see how you’re to keep it from 
them,” replied her husband. 44 They hap- 
pen to bo spending the day out, to-day : but 
that is only once in a way. They will he 
at homo to-morrow, and you can’t prevent 
people chattering.” 

And, iudoed, it was not «long before the 
Miss Lovegrovcs were informed of the 
decease of Lady Tallis Gale’s husband; and 
had heard of the person who claimed to be 
liis widow ; and of the large fortune depend- 
ing on the issue ; and of a great many 
details respecting tho innermost thoughts 
and feelings of the parties concerned. 

TheJjovcgroves’ servants knew the story. 
So did tho Frosts’. So did the little maid- 
of-all-work at Mrs. Lockwood’s : and she 
retailed tho relishing gossip to the green- 
grocer’s wife, and to tho baker, and to the 
milkman : and like a rolling snow- ball, the 
tale gre^ in the telling. 

Mrs. Lovegrove, after her declaration of 
unbelief, sat and pondered on the extra- 
ordinary caprice of fortune which was said 
to have occurred. 

She did not believe it. No ; she did not 
believe it ! But she should like to hear a 
few more particulars. It was really a long 
time since she had called on Mrs. Frost. 
Heaven forbid that she, Sarah Lovegrove, 
should be the one to bring dissension be- 
tween partners! Poor Mrs. Frost’s weak 
vanity was objectionable. But, not for that 
would she abstain from, paying her due 
civility, so long as such civility were not 
incompatible with principle. Sarah Love- 
grove had ever been considered to possess 
a masculine intelligence, superior to tho 
potty foibles of her sex. 

The upshot of Mrs. Jjovegrove’s medita- 
tions was, that she sent for the fly which 
was hired out from an adjacent livery stable, 
and was driven in state to Mr. Frost’s 
residence. 

It was a good opportunity. Her daugh- 
ters were absent; and she would run no 
risk of contaminating their cars with tho 
details of a kind of story with which, alas ! 
elder persons were obliged to be acquainted 
in their journey through the world 1 

Mrs. Lovegrove always arrayed, herself 
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with especial care for a visit to 'Mrs, Frost. 
Her* toilet on this occasion was a matter of 
more hesitation and montal debate than she 
would willingly have acknowledged even to 
herself. At one moment she would resolve 
to adhere to the strict principles that usually 
regulated her attire, and that resulted in the 
general sad-coloured effect of it; at another, 
she would be tempted to relieve the leaden 
dulncss by a bright bow of ribbon or a 
flower. She was divided between a desire 
to vindicate the strength of her intellect by 
showing herself to bo above the frivolities 
of fashion ; and a secret fear of Mrs. Frost’s 
. satirical glances, and, possibly, speeches. 

Mrs. Lovegrave never confessed to her- 
self that she was afraid of Mrs. Frost, and 
certainly the latter had no suspicion of the 
fact ; but spoke to Mr. Frost of his partner’s 
wife as “ that self-sufficient, wooden-headed 
woman.” Nevertheless Mrs. Lovcgrove 
was by no means self-sufficient enough to 
bo indifferent to the opinion of Mrs. Frost. 
And she concealed more feminine gentleness 
and timidity under her hard exterior, than 
had ever entered into the composition of the 
beautiful Georgina : which is not, however, 
saying much. 

It was about half-past four o’clock in 
tho afternoon when Mrs. Lovegrtfve’ s fly 
drew up at the door of Mr. Frost’s house. 
Mrs. Lovegrovc was ushered into a small, 
shady drawing-room where she found the 
hostess talking with a lady whose appear- 
ance struck Mrs. Lovegrove with amaze- 
ment, mingled with disapproval. The 
visitor wpre a brilliant costume made in 
the most girlish mode ; and on the top of a 
heap of false hair whose excessive quantity 
displayed a sovereign contempt for pro- 
bability, was perched a small white hat 
adorned with peacock’s feathers. As the 
face beneath the hat must havo faced at 
least sixty summers, the contrast between 
it and its head- gear was startling. 

“ Oh !” exclaimed Mrs. Frost, in a tone 
that said plainly, Who would have thought 
of seeing you ! “ How do you do, Mrs. 

Lovegrove ?” 

Mrs. Lovegrove suddenly became con- 
scious as she sat down, of the disagreeable 
fact that her gloves were of a staring 
yellow colour, which stood out objection- 
ably against the leaden hue of her gown. 
She had hesitated long before putting on 
these gloves, but had at last decided on 
wearing them as being the only spot of 
brightness about her attire. And now, 
when she saw Mrs. Frost’s fine eyes lazily 
inspecting them, she became painfully 


atoare that they were obtrusive, that they 
attracted the eye to every movement of her 
hands, and that she could not so much 
i'is raise her handkerchief to her face with- 
out demonstratively exhibiting two yellow 
glaring patches. 

But Mrs. Lovegrove was not one of those 
whose emotions are quickly translated into 
the expression of their faces; she seated 
herself opposite to the mistress of the house 
with a stern countenance. 

“ You have got Mr. Frost back again,” 
she said, after the first greetings were over. 
“ How is he ?” 

“ Well, really,” rejoined Mrs. Frost, “ you 
ought .to know better than 1 do ! You 
people at B edfor cl- square have more of his 
company than I have.” 

“But lie is at home generally in the 
evenings, my clear, is he not ?” asked she 
of the peacock’s feathers. 

“ Sometimes. But in the evening I am 
often ouf.” 

“ Out ?” 

“ Yes. I am never sure whether ho will 
be at home or not, and so I do not put off 
my engagements.” 

“ Well; I wouldn’t stir if I were in your 
plate. * I would give up fifty engagements 
for tho chance of having a long evening 
with Mr. Frott.” * 

“ I am sure Mr. ' Frost would be im- 
mensely obliged to ^ou, Betsy! I’ll tell 
him,” said Georgina, with a languid smile. 

All this time Mrs. Lovegrove was sitting 
silent, with her yellow gloves folded in her 
lap. She felt very uncomfortable. Slio 
had thought to find Mrs. Frost alone, and 
to have drawn from her some word about 
the business which had so excited her 
curiosity. But Mrs. Lovegrove was not 
recklessly indiscreet : she would not have 
thought of touching on tho topic before a 
stranger, although she would have thought 
it fair to find out, if she could, all that Mrs. 
Frost knew about it. And now here was 
this simpering old woman, in whoso pre- 
sence she could not say a word, and whose 
drSss Mrs. Lovegrove was inclined to con- 
sider a disgrace to a Christian country. 
And, besides, neither Mrs. Frost nor her 
guest seemed to take any notice of her ! 

The simpering old woman, however, very 
unexpectedly turned round just as Mrs. 
Loyegrove was thinking these thoughts* 
and said in a brisk, good-humoured manner : 
“ Now I want you to present me to Mrs. 
Lovegrove, Georgina.” 

Mrs. Frost somewhat ungraciously com- 
plied. 
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“Miss Boyce — Mrs. Lovegrove.” • . “Oh, well,'’ said Mrs. Frost, “if Miss 

“lam an pld Mend of Mm Frost’s,’! * Desmond cares about the person who wefht 

said Miss Boyce, “and I don’t approve of abroad with Sir John Gale, I suppose she 
the fashion of not introducing people.*’ will find it more satisfactory that her 

“ Everybody is supposed to know every- friend should have been duly married to 
body else,” said Mrs. Frost. him.” 

Mrs. Lovegrovo quite understood that “ But, my goodness, Georgina, you don’t 
she, who lived in Bedford-square, was not appear to understand the case,” said Miss 

included in the “everybody.” But she Boyce, impetuously. 

merely bowed rather grimly, and said “ No, I dare say I do not,” replied Mrs. 
nothing. Frost, with a shrug which said plainly, 

“ Oh, but that’s a very nonsensical sup- “and I don’t care to understand it. ’ 
position, my dear,” returned Betsy Boyce, Miss Boyce chattered volubly, pouring 
waving her hand up and down contemp- out statements, some of which were true, 
fuously. . “That rule can only apply to a some founded on fact, and some as airily 
very limited and exclusive , circle indeed: mnreaJ as the “ baseless fabric cf a vision.” 
and not to your ‘ everybody,* nor my She had heard something of a will left by 
‘everybody’ either!” Sir John Gale; but that part of her in- 

Mrs. Lovegrovo felt quite grateful to this formation was very vague and confused, 
odd little person; and began to think that Some people had told her that Miss Des- 
lier gay petticoat was not quite so short as rnond would inherit a million of money; 
she had at first* supposed. • others declared that the vicar’s daughter 

“ Well ; and isn’t this a queer business would have it all ; a third story was that 
about Sir John Tallis ?” proceeded Miss Sir Joh* had bequeathed the bulk of his 
Boyce, without the least circumlocution. wealth to a newly-discovered relative of 
Mrs. Lovegrovo, being uncertain how his in Naples, 
much the other woman knew, shook her “ But liow in the world did you hear all 
head mysteriously, and said, “ But is it all this ?” asked Mrs. Lovegrovo, during a 
true that we hear . * breathless pause in Miss Boyce’s talk. 

“ All trqe ? I should suppose not. Miss Boyce was rather flattered by the 
Very few tilings that one hcars # aro all true, question. 

But 1 believe *th ere is no doubt that the “Oh, my dear soul,” she answered, 
m:m is dead — died rather suddenly I was smiling shrewdly, “ although I do not 
fold — and that he has left a tangle of know quite ‘ everybody,’ I have a con- 
trouble behind him, Unravel it who caia !” sich rable circle of acquaintance neverthe- 
“ What has ho left ?” asked Mrs. Frost, less. And as to hearing, I never wonder 
She had been leaning back in her chair at people hearing of things; I’m only 

calculating how many yards of some fine puzzled when they don't hear of ’em ! The 

old point lace that she had seen, would world is very small after all. And I de- 
sufiieo to trim her purple velvet gown, and clarc to you that I often solemnly thank 
wondering whether Mr. Frost’fc business in Providence that I have no episode in my 
Naples had gone well enough to make him life to hide, either for my own sake or any 
generous with Jus money. one else’s ; for 1 protest on my honour tho 

“ My goodness, Georgina ! .1 say he has fable of the ostrich burying his head in the 
left misery and worry and vexation, and, sand, is a trifle to the sort of thing I 
perhaps worse, behind him.” observe in tho world, where, positively, 

• “ How do you mean ?” people will tie a bit of a gauze veil over 

“ How do I mean ! Why only think their noses, and fancy that nobody can see 
what a dreadful position that poor dear through it !” 

girl, the nicest, sweetest creature, Maud Mrs. Lovegrove returned to Bedford- | 
Desmond will bo placed in ! .They say square, primed with intelligence which, liko i 
that that young woman, the vicar’s daugh- a good wife, she was minded dutifully to 
ter— I’m sorry to say 1 have a very bad share with her husband, 
opinion of her> and had from the first But he met her first words with a grave 
moment I#saw her handsome face — claims admonition, to say as little as possible on 
to bo Sir John’s widow. And .Maud Des- the subject of Sir John Tallis Gale’s 
mond was brought up with her as a sister, affairs. 

Tho vicar is her guardian. Poor Lady Tallis “Frost brings a queer account of the 

was her aunt. I never heard of such a stato of the case. There is, it seems, a 
horrid entanglement.” will. But if the second marriage be proved 
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valid, tlio will is, of course, waste paper,” 
said Mr. Lovegrove. 

“ My dear Augustus, let me under- 
stand l Who inherits the property under 
the will P” 

“The last person one would expect to 
inherit it : Miss Desmond !” 

Mrs. Lovegrovo’s maternal thoughts flew 
hack to her son. If Maud should prove to 
be an heiress, and if she could be induced 
to like Augustus ! 

She said a word or two on the subject to 
her husband. But Mr. Lovegrove’s feeling 
on the matter was not quite in harmony 
with her own. 

“Augustuses a capital fellow,” said the 
father, “ but I don’t believe he has a 
chance in that quarter.” 

“ Why not ? He would be a husband 
any young woman ought to be proud and 
thankful to win !” 

“ I suppose most mothers say the same of 
their sons, Sarah. But put the case that 
our Dora were to come into a great£ortune, 
would you think such a young man as 
Augustus a fitting match for her ?” 

“ That’s quite different ” 

“Aha! It is, is it?” 

“ Be so good as not to interrupt me, Mr. 
Lovegrove. I mean — I mean — that I don’t 
know where to find such another young 
man as Augustus. I’m sure any girl might 
go down on her knees and thank Heaven 
for such a husband as Augustus.” 

“ Did you go down on your knees and 
thank Heaven when I proposed to you, 
Sally ? I don’t much believe in the girls 
doing that sort of thing.” 

And then Mr. Lovegrove retired behind 
his. newspaper, and no more was said on 
the snbject between the husband and wife. 

SERPENTS AT SEA. 

Once again, we have lately been called 
upon to believe that there are such crea- 
tures as sea-serpents, despite the assertions 
of naturalists that a serpent is not adapted 
to a watery life. Mariners are strongly 
disposed to resist and resent the dictum of 
the naturalists. They point to numerous 
recorded instances; and they consider it 
unfair that the statements of sharp-eyed 
captains and seamen should bo received 
with scepticism and ridicule. 

OlauJJ Magnus, who was Archbishop of 
Upsal three centuries and a half ago, was 
a famous believer in such things. He 
spoke of a sea-serpent two hundred feet 


• long by twenty feet thick, black, with a 
hairy mane one cubit in length, and flaming 
eyes. The monster “ puts up his head on 
high like a pillar, and - catches any men, 
and devours them.” He also treated of a 
blue and yellow sea-serpent forty cubits 
long, though hardly as thick as the arm of 
a child ; it “ goes forward in the sea like a 
line.” Becoming more precise as to places 
and dates, the worthy archbishop narrated 
that in the month of August, 1532, a vast 
monster was thrown on the coast of Britain, 
near Tinmouth (which might be either 
Tynemouth or Teignmouth). The creature 
was ninety feet long and twenty-five feet 
thick; it had thirty ribs on eaeh side, 
mostly twenty-one feet long each ; it had 
throe bellies and thirty throats : its head 
was twenty* one feet long ; and it had two 
fins fifteen feet long each. 

As to sea monsters, whether called sor- 
pents or not, there has been a plentiful 
crop of them, believed in, if not verified. 
Dr. Rimbault has drawn attention to a 
broadsheet printed in 1704, which purports 
to be 1 

A most Strange but True 
Account 

, Of a Very 

LARGE SEA MONSTER! 

found “in* a Common Shore in New 
Fleet-street, in Spittle Fields; where at 
the Black Swan Alehouse thousands of 
people went to see it.” The broadsheet 
tells ns that, “ Herein you may soo the di- 
mensions of the same Surprising Creature, 
with the various conjectures of- several able 
men concerning what may be the omen of 
this Creature’s leaving the sea, and groping 
so far underground : the Common Shore 
where it was found running above two 
miles before it emptied itself at Black wall.” 
Those of us who are old u enough to re- 
member Bartlemy r Fair may bo able to call 
to mind many Surprising Creatures and 
Largo Sea Monsters which would have 
done to pair off with the one exhibited at 
the Black Swan. 

* Dampier, when he visited New Holland 
a hundred and forty years ago, saw, off tho 
coast, what he considered to be water- 
serpents about four feet long, and as thick 
as a man’s wrist ; some yellow^ with dark 
brown spots, some black and yellow 
mottled. In 1750, according ,to an ac- 
count in the Gentleman’s Magazine, a 
fisherman on the Danube, near Linz, 
plunged into the river to .have a bathe. 
After a dive, his long stay under water 
alarmed his companions, who proceeded to 
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' fish him up with their nets. They found 
him with onG arm and one leg entangled m 
the root of an old tree. As they were 
endeavouring to disengage the body, “ they 
perceived a serpent of a prodigious size 
fixed to the left breast, which so ‘terrified 
thorn that they cried out. Upon this the 
monster left his prey, and after hissing in 
a most terrible manner, threw himself into 
the water.’ * Peron, in his voyage to . New 
Holland about the close of the last century, 
soberly talks like a naturalist on the subject 
of sea-serpents. He says that they 4 4 are dis- 
tinguished from land serpents by their tail, 
which is fiat and oar-shaped, and by their 
narrower body, which reseihbles that of an 
eel, and terminates below almost in an angle. 
They are of very various and sometimes 
extremely brilliant hues ; some have an 
uniform colour, such as grey, yellow, 
green, or bluish ; others have rings of 
blue, white, rdd, green, black, &c. # Some 
again are marked with large spots, dis- 
posed with less or greater regularity ; 
while others are distinguished by" very 
small specks, elegantly distributed over the 
body.” According # to his account, these 
creatures, of whatever kind they may luwe 
been, varied from tliree to ton feet in 
length. Eaber, an Icelandic naturalist, 
was making a voyage near the ontrancc of 
the Baltic in 1829; and the man at the 
helm gave him an account of a sea-serpent 
which had been seen about two years 
before. While fishing near Thunoe he 
observed the head of a large creature lying 
quite on the surface of the water, and in 
close proximity to the boat. The head was 
like that of a seal, though the animal evi- 
dently did not belong to that species. A 
gull flew towards the mdnster, and made a 
pounce upon it, when the huge creature 
raised its body “ at least # three fathoms into 
the air, and made a snap at the bird, which 
flew away in terror.” The animal was 
^described as being 44 about twice the thick- 
ness of a boat’s mast,” and as having a red 
throat. • 

There were two English captains who 
described the sea-serpent in 1848 under 
circumstances of tolerably min ute detail. 
Her Majesty’s ship Daedalus, in Atigust of 
that year, when on tho passage from the 
Cape of Good Hope to St. Helena, came 
near a strange-looking creaturg which* was 
moving rapidly through the water against 
a cross sea ; with such velocity, indeed, that 
the water was surging under its chest as it 
passed along at the estimated rate of ten 
miles an hour. Captain M 4 Quhae could 


not bring the ship into pursuit, in «fche 
actual state of the wind: so he and his 
officers observed the animal through their 
* glasses. The nearest approach it made to 
tho ship was about two hundred yards ; at 
which distance the eye, mouth, nostril, 
colour, and form, were distinctly visible. 
Some of the officers at once called it a sea- 
serpent ; others deemed it to be rather of a 
lizard than serpent character, for its move- 
ment was steady and uniform, as if pro- 
pelled by fins, and not by any undulatory 
power. The ovidence in this case, has 
always appeared to us, to be very strong, 
as tq the certainty of something remarkable 
and answering the description, having been 
indubitably seen. The other occurrence 
in 1848 wo shall notice presently, for a 
special reason. 

In 1855 the American newspapers were 
busy with, an account of a sea-serpent or 
water-snake fifty-nine feet lopg, which ap- 
pearod^on a lake near New York. He was 
harpooned and killed with great difficul t.y. 
The head was as large as that of a full-grown 
calf; at about eight feet from tho head tho 
thickness was twelve inches ; but at about 
the middle of the length the thickness 
swelled t© two feet. The body was tapered 
off to the end, which ended in a broad fin. 
Double rows of fins were placed alternately 
along the belly. The eyes were large and 
staring, with a transparent membrane 
attached to tho lids, protecting the eye 
without impeding the vision. There were 
no gills. The mouth could stretch so as to 
take in an object half a yard in diameter. 
The sides and back were dusky brown ; 
the belly dirty white. Although sinuous 
like a snake, there were hard knot-like 
protuberances along the back. Such was 
the story, which it is open to us to trust or 
not. 

Eleven years ago, Captain. Harrington 
sent to the Times an extract from a journal 
kept by him on board the Castilian, during 
a voyage from Bombay to Liverpoor: the 
original journal was sent to the Board of 
Trade. The extract relates to an occurrence 
on the 12th of December, 1857, when the 
ship was about ten miles from St. Helena; 
and centainly nothing can be more liko an 
honest belief in the truthfulness of what he 
is saying, than the following words of 
Captain Harrington: 44 While myself and 
officers were standing on the lee-side of 
the poop, looking towards tho island, we 
were startled by the sight of a large marine 
animal, which reared its head out of the 
water within twenty yards of the ship; 
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whpn it suddenly disappeared for about 
half a minute, and then made its appoar- 
* anee in the same manner again, showing us , 
distinctly its neck and head about ten or 
twelve feet out of the water. Its head was 
shaped like a long nun-buoy; and I sup- 
pose the diameter to have been seven or 
eight feet in the largest part, with a kind 
of scroll or tuft of loose skin encircling it 
about two feet from the top. The water 
was discoloured for several hundred feet 
from its head, so much so that on its first 
appearance my impression was that the 
ship was in broken water, produced by some 
volcanic agency since the last time I 
passed the island ; but the second appear- 
ance completely dispelled these fears, and 
assured us that it was a monster of extra- 
ordinary length, which appeared to be 
moving slowly towards the land. The ship 
was going too fast to enable us to reach the 
mast-head in time to form a correct 
estimate of its extreme length ; but from 
what we saw from the deck we conclude 
that it must have been over two hundred 
feet long. The boatswain and several of the 
crew, who observed it from the topgallant 
forecastle, state that it was more than 
double the length of the ship, to in which 
case it must have been five hundred feet. 
Bo that as it may, I am convinced that it 
belonged to the serpent tribe ; it was of a 
dark colour' about the head, and was 
covered with several white spots. Having 
a press of canvas on the ship at the time, I 
was unable to round-to without risk, and 
therefore was precluded from getting another 
sigjht of this leviathan of the deep.” Now, 
this precise description, whatever we may 
'think of it theoretically, wap endorsed by 
the chief and second officers of the ship, 
William Davies and Edward Wheeler. 
Admiral W. A. B. Hamilton, in a brief com- 
ment on this extract, advertod to the fact 
that sight only, and that a mere passing 
sight, is just the kind of testimony “ which 
naturalists may be slow to receive as evi- 
dence of any new fact; nevertheless,” he 
adds, “ the practised, vision of the Castilian’s 
commander should go for something.” W e 
decidedly think so. Captain Harrington 
responded ; “I could no more be deceived 
than (as a seaman) I could mistake a por- 
poise fora wha3e.\ If it had been at a great 
distance it wouhWi^vo been different ; but 
it was not aboye twenty yards from the 
ship.” 

In the same year (18&8), according to 
the Amsterdam Courant,, Captain Bijl, in 
' command of the Hendrik Ido Ambacht, . 


. was voyaging in the South Atlantic, when, 
an the 9th of July, the ship .was followed 
for nine days by a (so-called) sea monster, 
ninety feet long by twenty r five or thirty 
broad. The animal struck the ship so 
forcibly as to make it vibrate, and blew 
much water. “ The captain, fearing lest 
the animal might disable the rudder, did 
his utmost to get rid of his fearful anta- 
gonist, but without success. After it had 
received more than a hundred musket balls, 
a harpoon, and a long iron bar, blood was 
seen to flow from various wounds, so that 
at length, from loss of strength, the monster 
could swim behind our vessel no longer, and 
we were delivered of it. By its violent blows 
against the copper sheathing, the animal’s 
skin had been damaged in several places.” 

The readers of a New Zealand news- 
paper, in August, 1864, were in breath- 
less haste to know about a sea - serpent 
which rwas said to have ms.de its appear- 
ance in the sea thereabout. The length was 
given at an enormous amount ; aud-as tho 
animal moved along with great rapidity, . 
its body appeared many yards above the 1 
surface of tho water. But the strange 
tiling was, that the animal bare exactly the 
form and look of • a well-rigged vessel. 1 
Good: the 4 newspaper had had its joke, 
for the monster was a- smart brigantine 
called the Sea Serpent. Yet the joke 
scarcely proves, or disproves, much. 

The latest claim to attention in matters 1 
of this kind was put forth in a narrative 
contained in the London newspapers a little 
before tho recent Christmas. On the 23rd 
of November, 1869, the barque Scottish 
Pride, was sailing in the Atlantic, when 
Captain Allen, seated in his cabin, was sum- 
moned on deck by the second mate. He 
found the crew looking over the starboard 
side of the vessel into the water, vexy intent 
upon something. f This something proved 
to be a (so-called) sea-serpent, about 
, twenty-five feet long and of proportionate 
thickness, with a very large and flat head* 
two bright scintillating eyes at the outer 
edges of the head, and a tawny yellow 
belly. The back was covered with large . 
scales, like those of the crocodile, about 
tfiree inches in length, which Rooked toge- 
ther to form a kind of impenetrable armour. 
When the creature disappeared by plung- 
ing head downward, the body described a 
circle like a hook, thus exposing a tail that 
tapered off to a sharp point. There was a 
baby serpent by its side, only a few feet in 
length, but similar in shape and colour. 
Not seeming to like the proximity of the 
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ship, mother and child speedily disappeared. 
Captain Allen called them sea-serpents • be- 
cause he had no other name to give them . 
Perhaps it may be not undesirable to bear 
this circumstance in mind, and to remember 
that in cases of testimony such as those of 
Captain M‘Quhae and Captain Harrington, 
it is a thing — not a name — that is insisted 
on. 

What are we to think of these and similar 
narratives P It will not do to set down all 
the narrators as knaves or fools ; nor will 
it do to believe that the men really saw all 
that they supposed they saw. Some middle 
course is needed. A conjecture has been 
hazarded that, in one particular instance, a 
serpent may have escaped from a ship in 
which it was being convened to some 
menagerie, and have launched itself into 
an element un suited for it ; but in which 
it may have survived a few days. Then 
it has been supposed that, 'in intfciy ’ cases, 
a marine animal of well-known kind, but 
of specially large size, may have been 
mistaken for a kind of serpent! The 
porpoise, the sword-fish, and other sorts 
may bo named, which give a little colour 
to this supposition.’ With regard to *the 
porpoise, there is one* narrative exceedingly 
curious, winch seems to thr«w a gleam of 
light on the nature of some of the very 
long sea-serpents. A few years ago, a 
gentleman was sailing in his yacht, off the 
north coast of Scotland. He saw in the 
sea what looked like a sea-serpent, a suc- 
cession of undulations of a black substance 
swimming in the sea, and extending several 
hundred feet in length. The motion was 
exactly like the up-and-down contortions of 
a snake, or cel : certain portions alternately 
appearing above and sinking beneath the 
water. But on closer examination, the 
object resolved itself into a vast number of • 
porpoises following (as is often their custom) 
closely in the wake oi each other, and 
swimming in a straight line. Their alter- 
nate pitching, head and tail, gave so exactly 
the appearance of the wriggling motion *of 
a large serpent, as easily to suggest a very 
erroneous estimate of the matter : though ' 
here again it is to be Borne in mind on #ie 
other hand that a shoal of porpoises is a 
very common fact to all seamen. Another 
test was obtained by the officers of the 
Pekin, ^fhile on a voyage from Moulmein - 
in 1848. One day they saw a singular- 
looking object about half a mile from the 
ship. It appeared to have a head aud 
neck, and a long shaggy mane, which it 
kept lifting at intervals out of the water. 
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Captain P. Smith, determined to ^ctiow 
more about the matter, launched a boat, 
in which he sent off his first Officer and 
four men. They got close to the head, 
the monster taking no notice of them, but 
ducking its head repeatedly, and showing 
its great length. They secured a line to 
it, and slowly dragged it towards the ship, 
where it was hoisted on board. The 
monster looked very supple, and was com- 
pletely covered with largo barnacles. Pre- 
sently it was found to be. simply a gigantic 
semceed, twenty feet long by four inches 
diameter, the root-end of which appeared, 
when in the water like •the head of an 
animal ; while the motion produced by the 
sea caused it to seem alive and active. Hero 
again, naturalists sitting in their studies at 
ease, and calmly thinking of the blunders 
on the seas, must not make too much of 
the seaweed. And why ? Because nobody 
)k it for a sea-serpent, or even reported 
as §ueh. 

A PRAYER IN THE CITY. 

LONDON, 1809. 

Air, mo ! the City groancth at my foot. 

And all the crowd, oh Gocl, is faint with woe'; 
Helpjhave I none nor any message meet. 

Teach mo that I may know ! 

Behold the little children everywhere. 

But not the little ones of old I knew ; 

Fledglings they seem, when all the woods are bare. 
Flowers, where there falls no dew. 

Whose are they ? for the paronts heed them not. 
And men aro all too busy as they pass ; 

Their placets with the shameless anu the sot. 

Lost in tlie huddling mass. 

The fair green fields, wherein the cowslips come. 
The streams whereby tlio tasselled grasses wave : 
These are as lands unknown ; tho garret home 
Must hold them to the grave. 

Tho song of birds, that in sweet seasons mate. 

And fill tho pleasant Mav-time with delight ; 
Shall never reach these little slaves of fate 
Wrapped in their smoky night. 

Yet have they guests that will not be denied 
As warders ever waiting at tho door. 

Grim Fever, with lank Famine at her side, 

These, and a thousand more. 

See how the sunshine trembles on its way. 

So dark are all these alleys in the shade ; 

Oh God, to think our palace builders stay, 

So near, yet undismayed ! 

We pile the marble for the rich man’s tomb, 
wo hang the satin at my lady’s head ; 

Why, then, are human lives within the gloom 
Less cared for than the dead ? 

The babbling stream of fashion comes and goes. 
And every bubble finds somo fool to follow ; 

But the great tide that heaves to speechless wo4tf, 
Rolls on, and voioes hollow, 

Come from the hearts that should bo first to bleed, 

“ How very sad,’* they say, “ that sUoh things are ; 
But 'tis the law of Goa that one man’s need 
Should light another's star.” 
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$>h, idle prompting of tlio idle mind ! 

Tliat dares not pierce the Teil that shrouds our lot ; 

How shall the foolish swimmer hope to find 
Pearl, if he diveth not ? 

From every side the voices call us now, 

“ Come up and help, for we are well-nigh spent ; 

The deeps are closing, and we know not how 
The succour shall be sent. 

“ We yet are brothers, though the primal stain 
Make labour seem a never-ending ill ; 

And through the shadows, sorrow more than gain. 
Shall keep us brothers still. 

“ We ask for hearts tho’ busied beating yet, 

We ask for hands, yet warm, to bring us aid ; 

These are the gifts that busy souls forget, 

These are the debts unpaid.” 

Surely our richos are not where we think, 

And the kind thought is more than all our store. 

Give me tho children’s laugh; the guinea’s cliink 
Is failing more and more. 

Therefore, oh God, I tread this City street, 

With sadness that is not a foolish grief ; 

And from thino heavens I hear my message meet 
“ Take heart — I bring relief.” 


THE FREE TRAPPER. 

When I first visited the Pacific slope of 
the Rocky Mountains, I was fortunate 
enough every now and again to come 
across some little link which connected me 
with the past. It was a splendid region 
into which I had wandered. Everywhere 
it was patched with noble primeval forests, 
varied with snowy peaks, and rapid rivers as 
yet unnamed : a region long interesting to 
the naturalist, as well as to the mere lover of 
the stirring life of the fur trader. Was it 
not in this region where that most veracious 
of travellers — Captain Lemuel Gulliver, of 
London — whilom of Laputa and Lilliput, 
located the wondrous land of Brobdingnag, 
and .where the old Greek Pilot, Juan De 
Puca, was sent to fortify the strait which 
bears his name, in case — vain thought ! — 
tho English should pass from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ? It was in this land thafr 
Cook won some of his laurels, and that 
John Vancouver grew famous. It was the 
scene of Lewis and Clarke’s famous adven- 
tures, and is better known to the general 
Yeader as the country which Washington 
Irving invested with a most delightful 
romantic interest through his Astoria, and 
The Adventures of Captain Bonneville. 
To nie, the North-west had even a deeper 
charm, for I visited it at a time, the like 
of which can never come back. For years 
I wandered over nftmy of the wildest and 
least known parts of the country, and was 
fortunate enough, in the midst of many 
misfortunes, to be the companion of some 
of those who have helped to make its his- 
tory ; and to mingle in many of its wildest 


irs^d most Stirling enterprises. In Resolu- 
tion Cove, in Nootka Sound, Where Cook 
records that he laid his vessel up for repair, , 
I disinterred the bricks of the armourer’s 
forge, vitrified and fresh as if it had been 
built but yesterday. The lordly Spanish . 
Dons who once held Nootka, had left their 
traces in cannon balls and milled dollars, . 
occasionally dug up on the site of tho old 
fort; and the Indians still remembered by 
tradition the story of their surrendering it 
to Vancouver, and no historian could have 
told it in quainter words : “ The men be- 
gan to cultivate the ground and erect a . 
fort and stockade, when one day a ship ' 
came with papefs for the head man, who 
was observed to cry, and all the white men 
became sad.. The next day they began 
moving their goods to tho vessel.” Tho 
grandson of old Moquilla, whose name 
occupies so prominent a place in the re- j 
cords of those stirring timds, still ruled 
Nootka, when with a solitary companion 
I paid it a visit for the first time, after 
ho had murdered the crew of a trader, six 
months before. This visit I am likely to 1 
remember for some years to pome, for it 
yielded me the dismal satisfaction of hear- 
ing a lively discussion on the (to me) rather 
interesting question, whether it Von Id not j 
be better for State’ policy ta cut oft* the j 
heads of myself and friend, on the principle I 
that headless men are not apt to tell tales, j 
That tho “ ayes” were in the minority in | 
Moquilla’s council, this record is the proof. I( 
Vancouver’s name they pronounced quite j 
distinctly, and I still found in Puget j 
Sound a last connecting link between his j 
day and ours, in the person of an old chief, h 
What thoughts must have been running ! 
through the mind of that old man as bo ( 
glanced over the wonderful story of the 
seventy years whic^j had come and gone, , 
since John Vancouver sailed with, his f | 
stately ships up Puget Sound, I know not ; 
for the leathern countenances of the In- 
dians, like dead men, tell no talcs. The *i 
m&dals that Lewis and Clarke distributed ' 
among the Indians at the mouth of tho 
Columbia River, could still be sometimes 
seep in the Chinook lodges, though that | 
tribe had long disappeared, with all the ! 
Columbia and^Willamette tribes, from their 
old homes. Old Astoria voyagers I some- 
times came across. ,The son of that Pierre 
Dorion, whose escape with his heroic Indian 
mother, after the murder of his father, is so 
graphically portrayed by Irving, was my 
fellow-traveller for weeks together, before I 
knew how historically interesting he was ; 
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and the grandson of one-eyed Concomoly*; 
chief of the? Chinooks, the marriago of 
whose daughter to the factor of Astor is so. 
amusingly related, trudged side by side 
with me for many a summer’s day. Cap- 
tain Bonneville was not, to me, as he is to 
many, a shadowy abstraction, invented 
by the novelist, on which to hang many a 
quaint tale of love and war ; but was a 
hearty, genial veteran, no way backward 
to fight his battles over again, when, he 
got a ready listener. 

It was in the palmy days of the fur 
trade, when beaver was thirty shillings or 
two pounds per pound, and^a good beaver 
skin would weigh a pound and a quarter, 
or when Rocky Mountain martens worth 
three or four guineas apiece piled on either 
j side of it was the price of a trade musket, 

I worth fifteen shillings, that the free trapper 
! flourished. He trapped for no particular 
| company, but Was courted by the btwirgeois, 

I as the head men of the traders were called, 
of all, and sold to whom he pleased. In 
the summer these men would start *out in 
| bandstand, as convenient places for their 
business presented themselves, would drop 
off in twos and threes, with their squajws 
and horses, until they came to some great 
i valley, when they would set their traps in 
: the streams, $md if sport presented itself, 

I camp there for the whole summer. Their 
camp usually consisted merely of an Indian 
leather lodge, or some brush rudely thrown 
together. If the neighbourhood were in- 
fested by Indians they would have to keep 
concealed during the day, as it was rarely 
that some high-handed act, or the jealousies 
of business, did not render a meeting be- 
tween the trappers and redskins a matter of 
life and death. For the same reason he would 
; generally visit his beaver traps at night, 
and, fearful of the echo of his rifle alarming 
the prowling savage, # would subsist on 
beaver flesh : even though buffalo, elk, 
deer, or antelope were abundant in the 
• neighbourhood, and the Rocky Mountain 
goat and sheep skipped on the cliffs 
aronnd his haunt. Beavers, either smoked 
or fresh, formed the staple article of 
food of these mountain men ; and to this 
day a beaver’s tail is looked upon as a 
prime luxury. “ He is a devil of a fellow,” 
you will hear old grizzled hunters remark 
of some ^acquaintance of theirs : “he can 
eat two beaver tails 1” And I quite agree 
in the estimate put upou a man who could 
devour so mtich of what is about as easily 
masticated, and not half so digestible, as a 
mess of whipeprd seasoned with train oil and 
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castoreum ! If the trapper were ordinarily 
successful, he would load his horses with 
the “ packs” of beaver skins, and make for f ' 
the “rendezvous generally some trading 
port, or sometimes some quiet valley where 
game and grass abounded. Here, the 
traders would meet the trappers, busi- 
ness would commence, and the winter 
would be spent in riotous living and de- 
bauchery. Duels were common ; the : 
general bone of contention being the 
relative merits and reputation for virtue 
of the respective squaws* Every trapper 
had his wife selected from one of the ' 
Indian tribes with whom was on ordi- 
narily decent terms, and to whom lie was 
united in Indian fashion. To be a trapper’s 
bride was looked upon, by an Indian or 
half-breed damsel, as the height of all 
good fortune ; and a pretty life she led her 
husband. Nothing in the trader’s stores 
was too fine or too expensive for her; and 
next being decked out herself in all 
sorts of finery, her horse was her object of 
solicitude. She was always fretting and 
running away to her tribe, with her infa- 
tuated husband in hot pursuit; or some- 
times she would, to the scandal and delight 
of tlio gossips in the rendezvous, elope 
with some Indian buck, or more favoured 
trapper. 

Often, these men, even despite the ex- 
orbitant charges of the traders and their 
winter debauches, made large sums; but 
they never saved. Indeed they thought 
themselves lucky if they were able to 
“ pull through the winter,” and enough re- 
mained to them to start out for another 
summer’s campaign. Even that didn’t 
trouble them much ; for a good trapper of 
acknowledged reputation had never any 
trouble — to such an extent had competi- 
tion gone, and so large were the traders’ 
profits — in getting credit for all he wanted. 
Trappers were not in the habit of insur- 
ing their lives, otherwise learned actuaries 
would no doubt have been able to tell 
us exactly what were the risks of their 
business; but some western statistician 
estimated the life of the Rocky Mountain 
trapper at an average, after he had fairly 
entered the business, of only three years 
and a half! His life was continually in 
danger from Indians, from hunger and 
thirst, from exposure and mode of life. 
While floating down some turbulent river , 
in his “dug-out,” or travelling through 
a Rockjr Mountain pass in the depth of 
winter in an endeavour to reach the rendez* 
vous, he carried bis life in his hands. He 
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disappeared from the rendezvous some 
wifiter, and little was thought of it. Ho 
might have gone to some other trading 
I port. But by-and-by the news oozed round * 
, among the squaws, and they told their 
husbands how such and such a tribe of 
Indians killed him; and then his horse 
would be seen, and anon his rifle, and 
perhaps, years after, his bones, surrounded 
by his greasy beaded leather hunting- dress, 
would be found as the trappers were look- 
ing for beaver by the banks of some name- 
less stream. Then some of his companions 
would vow to avenge his death, and the 
first Indian of that tribe would suffer for it, 
if met alone m the woods or other solitary 
place. The Indian would be avenged in 
like manner by his friends,, and so in this 
manner the endless vendettas of the West 
originated, and still go on. 

It may be asked, what could tempt men 
to follow such a business ? There was a 
charm in the thorough freedom and inde- 
pendence of the life, which attracted*mcn to 
it. Eew of these adventurers, I believe, 
ever seriously intended to follow the call- 
ing for life when first they wandered “ away 
West.” They probably intended making 
a little money, and then settling* down to 
a quiet life tilling the soil. But in nine out 
of ten cases that time never came. Either 
they never could scrape enough together, 
or children grew up around them and 
united them with strong bonds to their 
savage mode of life. Most of them lived 
and died trappers. I have known a few of 
them go back after many years to the 
settlements, but soon return again to their 
wild, life, disgusted with the dull con- 
ventionalities of society ; the ways of 
civilised life and cities looked ridiculous to 
them, and they were half “ pizened with 
the bread, the bacon, the sarse, and the 
mush” of a Western farmhouse. Yet a no- 
tion seemed to prevail that the trappers were 
long-lived. So they were, when they had a 
, fair chance. But the Indians cut it rather 
short. Some of the trappers whom I kiiow, 
are old men, and it has been my lot to know, 
among others, such men as the celebrated 
Kit Carson, Jim Baker, Jim Bridger, and 
others. Such men were almost universally 
Americans ; and though they were *not at 
all inimical to the female Indian, yet they in- 
variably entertained implacable feud against 
some particular tribe. They had also their 
favourite tribe, against whom it was rank 
", sedition to say a single word. “ Crows kin 
be trusted,” an old fellow would say round 
5 the camp, his mouth filled with tobacco : 


’ “ Snakes ain’t no such ’count ; but if ye 
% \vant to get the meanest pi^en-bad lot of 
Injuns, just trap a fall down to the Washoe 
country, just !” And immediately after- 
wards you would hear some other man give 
exactly an opposite opinion. On closer ob- 
servation you would generally find that 
the lauded tribe was the one ho had lived 
longest among, to which his squaw be- 
longed, or which was the easiest to strike 
a bargain with ; for generally speaking, 
these mountain men are a very unreason- 
able set when speaking on Indian matters. 

Old Jim Baker’s opinion on Indians is 
worth quoting : not only for its inherent 
truth, but also, because it expresses toler- 
ably well, the general opinions entertained 
by the mountain men regarding their savage 
associates. * Quoth Jim: 

“They are the most onsartainest var- 
ments in all creation, and 1 reckon tha’r 
not mo^’n half human ; for you never seed 
a human, arter you’d fed and treated him 
to the best fixins in your lodge, just turn 
round and steal all your hosscs, or any 
other thing , e he could lay his hands on. 
No, not adzaekly. He would feel kinder 
grateful, and ask you to spread a blanket 
in his lodge, ef ever you passed that a- way. 
But the Injun, he don’t care ^s hucks for 
you, and is 1 ready -to do you a mischief 
as soon as he quits your feed. No, Cap, 
it’s not the right way to give um presents 
to buy peace ; but ef I war guv’ner of 
these yeer U-nited States, I’ll tell you what 
I’d do. I’d invite um all to a big feast, 
and make b’lievo I wanted to have a big 
talk : and as soon as I got um all together, 
I’d pitch in and skulp half of um, and 
then t’other half would be mighty glad to 
make a peace that would stick. That’s 
the way I’d make a treaty with the rod- 
bellied varments ; and sure as you’re born, 
Cap, that’s the only way. It ain’t no use 
to talk of honour with them, Cap; they 
haint got no such thing in um ; and they 
won’t show fair fight, any way you can fix * 
it Don’t they kill and skulp a white man, 
when-ar they get the better on him ? The 
mean varments ! They can’t onderstand 
white folks’ ways, and they won’t learn 
unf ; and ef you treat um decently, they 
think you’re . afeard. You may depend 
on’t, Cap, the only way to treat Injuns is to 
thrash um well at fust ; then the balance 
will sorter take to you and behave them- 
selves.” 

Of Jim Baker many a good story is 
told, but about the last I heard (the very 
last, I am afraid, I ever shall bear) of him 
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was from General Marcy. He lmd tKpn 
established himself in a trading port 'or 
store at the crossing of Green River, where 
he did a pretty lively trade with tlie 
Indians and emigrants. He was prosper- 
ing until he was opposed by a Frenchman, 
who of course stirred within Jim the most 
bitter animosity, until it culminated in a ces- 
sation of all social intercourse between them : 
in fact, the Celt and the Saxon “ cut” each 
other, though I do not suppose there was 
another white man within a couple of 
hundred miles. At the time of General 
Marcy’ s arrival, this professional hatred 
had reached such a point that ho found 
Raker standing in his .doorway, *with a 
loaded and cocked pistol in each hand, 
‘‘pretty drunk and intensely excited. I 
dismounted and asked him tiio cause of all 
this disturbance ? He replied, ‘ That thar 
yallcr- bellied toad-eatin’ parley- voo over 
thar, and me, we’ve been* havii^’ a small 
chance of a skrimniage to-day, we have, 
Cap.' I remonstrated with him upon his 
folly, but bo continued : ‘ The tin cakin’ 
polecat ! I’ll raise his bar yet ; I’ll skulp 
him, Cap, of lie don’t quit these yeare 
digging.’ *It appeared that they had an 
altercation in the morning, which ended in 
a challenge : when they ran to their re- 
spective cabins, seized their revolvers, and 
from their doors, only about one hundred 
yards apart,* fired at each other. They 
then retired into their cabins, took a drink 
of whisky, reloaded their pistols, and re- 
newed the combat. This peculiar duel 
had been maintained for several hours 
when I arrived, but, fortunately for them, 
the whisky had produced such an effect 
upon their nervos that their aim was very 
unsteady, and none of their many shots 
had taken effect.” The general, being an 
old friend of Jim’s, took away his pistols, 
and administered a severe lecture to him. 
He acknowledged that when the whisky 
was in him he had “ narry sense.” 

Perhaps the most celebrated of all the 
Rocky Mountain trappers, was Kit Caneon 
- — to whose exertions Fremont was deeply 
indebted,* when caught in the winter snows, 
though the old man used to sometimes 
complain that the “ Pathfinder’ Was r&ther 
'too stinted in the acknowledgment of his 
services. Born in Kentucky, he came at 
an early age to this wild region* and his ’ 
name was soon known among the records 
of border warfare and dauntless deeds. 
His narratives were full of interest, and 
withal related with great modesty — a 
characteristic by no means common to all 
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these “mountain cocks.” His famous ride 
qf seven hundred miles, from Santa-F6 in 
Hew Mexico* to Independence in Missouri, 
carrying despatches regarding the outbreak 
of the Indian war in the former county,, 
was by no means the most extraordinary of 
his deeds. Tho distance was accomplished 
in seven days from the date of starting. 
When he arrived at his destination the 
saddle was found stained with blood, and 
tho rider so exhausted that he had to be 
lifted off his horse. Notwithstanding the 
great reputation of the man for deeds of 
daring, tho reader may bo at first surprised 
that Carson was by no means formidable 
in "strength. On the contrary, I remember 
him as a little man, about five feot four 
inches in height, stout and rather heavily 
built, but with a frame alert and active. * 
His hair was light brown, sprinkled with 
grey, tliin and long, and thrown behind 
his ears. He was very quiet in his manner 
and spoke in a soft, low voice, such as I 
ha ^frequently remarked is the case with 
men who have passed an exciting life. 
Towards the close of his life, Carson be- 
came “ Colonel” of irregular cavalry in Hew 
Mexico. Ho had been frequently married 
to Indian wives, and was married a few 
years before his death to a How Mexican. f 
His children seemed to share both tho 
spirit of their father’s and their mother’s 
race. One of his daughters, whom I re- 
member (since dead), was a remarkably 
fiandsome woman. On one occasion, a half- 
civilised “ Texan Mustang” insulted her. 
Instantly the woman’s bipod was up, and 
before tho bystanders could interfere, she 
had “ cleaned out” the ruffian so effectually 
with a bowie-knife, that I question if he 
ever recovered from his wounds.- Kit died 
last year, aged sixty. His deeds aro re- 
corded in many books and boys’ tales of 
adventure, with various exaggerations : 
though the life of tho man required no such 
embellishments. 

One scarcely less famous was old “ Peg- 
leg Smith:” so called to distinguish him 
from the numerous Smiths of the West on 
account of a wooden leg, which ho had 
worn ever since anybody remembered him. 

Old Pegleg’s day was over before I knew 
him* and all I remember of him was as 
a garrulous old fellow in San Francisco, 
no way backward to “ take a drink” when 
be found any one willing to invito him. 

His adventures formed the subject matter 
of a book published some years ago ; and 
if I recollect rightly, an article about him 
appeared in one of the English magazines, 
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aboijt the same jperiod. On one occasion 
old Peglcg came down tp a frontier 
brandy port, and there in a few weeks 
not only spent all the earnings of the 
past season, but had also run so far in 
debt that his fine white horse, which had 
been his companion for years, was placed 
in pawn in the trader’s stable. It was in 
vain that Smith begged its release. Plead- 
ing proving vain, Pegleg tried to get pos- 
session of the stable key, but that attempt 
also proved futile, until at last all pacific 
methods failing, he resorted as a last ex- 
pedient to force. Waiting until the trader 
‘ was asleep, he hopped to the stable- door, 
applied his loaded rifle to the keyhole, and 
in a crack blew the lock off. In another 
crack the trader, aroused by the noise, was 
on the ground ; but only just in time to 
see his debtor careering joyously on the 
back of the white horse over the prairie, 
waving his cap, and galloping at such a 
rate as to put pursuit out of the question. 

A remarkable man, but one much less 
known, was Albert Pfeiffer. Like Carson, 
he was in the irregular Mexican cavalry ; 
indoed, he was lieutenant- colonel of the 
same regiment. He was a man of a very 
singular appearance. His red beard grew 
• in patches, the intervening space appearing 
burnt and discoloured. This was owing to 
his having been poisoned by some of the 
Indians’ arrow poisons years before. He 
wore blue goggles to shield bis weak eyes : 
yet, though they were weak, they were 
bright, clear, and quick. His face was 
almost ghastly in its signs of suffering, and 
he walked stiff, with a cane, being scarred 
with nearly twenty wounds, carrying in 
his body some Indian souvenirs of bullets, 
and bearing two frightful marks where an 
arrow had pierced directly through his 
body, just below the heart. A native of 
Friesland, he came to the United States 
some thirty years ago, and during all that 
timo served as an Indian pacificator, fighter, 
and trapper : or as a guide to passes in the 
mountains known only to himself and the 
Indians. An acquaintance of mine used to 
relate an anecdote of Pfeiffer, They had 
started on a tour together, and as they 
rode along, 44 the colonel” gave him various 
directions how to behave in case they were 
attacked by Indians; finishing by saying, 
in his slightly broken English : 44 And now, 
.don’t/orget, if me be wounded, you kill mo 
at once, for I will not fell alive into dere 
infernal hands: dey torture one horribly. 
And if you be wounded* I kill you , you see . 
Don’t fail!” 

’■ — ' '■ 


X 1 write of Albert Pfeiffer as he was four 
years ago. For all I know to the contrary 
he is still living : one of the last and bravest 
of the mountain men. 

Another specimen of the mountain man, 
was an old fellow whom I may call Seth 
Baillie. Seth was rather an intelligent 
man, and during our rambles I used to be 
amused to hear his opinions on men and 
things, all of which ho pronounced with the 
utmost confidence, though his education (as 
far as book learning was concerned) was 
limited, and his range of observation equally 
so. Still, like all Western folk, he looked 
upon himself as 46 particular smart,” and a 
4 4 right smart chance” of an “argifier.” 

In the rough settlement of the Willam- 
ette, in Oregon, I had been asked to 
stand umpire in the following case. One 
day an old settler’s boy had come home 
from tho backwoods district school, and 
told his r parents that the sifn was many 
millions of miles away from the earth. The 
father was a school guardian, and was 
horror struck at what he styled, 44 sich in- 
fidel talk so the poor schoolmaster was 
discharged. 44 Who was ever thar’ to 
measure* it, I’d like to knowV’ the old 
farmer remarked to me when telling of the 
atrocious “infidel talk” of the •quondam 
schoolmaster. Thinking the .story would 
amuse Baillie, I told it him : without, 
however, venturing au opihion on the 
merits of the case. Mr. Baillie remarked, ; 
44 he rayther thought the old ’coon's 
head was level on that air question.” He 
proceeded to give his reasons for the 
faith that was in him : 44 1 once heern talk 
like that afore, down to tho settlements. I 
One fall I washdown thar’ to do tradin’, ! 
and when settin’ in the store thar’ I heern 
a kind uv half schoolmaster talkin’ like 
that. Sez I to him, 4 Mister,*’ do you say 
the ’arth is round r 4 Wal,’ sez he, kind 
o’ laughin’ like, 4 men uv science say so.* 

4 Men nv science,’ sez I, 4 be darned. I 
know a sight better. Did you ever como " 
across the plains ?’* 4 No,’ sez the school- 

master. 4 Then,’ sez 1, ‘ you don’t know 
nothin’ about it; for I corn’d across the 
plains and see’d so far furnenst me, you 
coufdn’t see no furder. Ncow, *ef the 
’arth war round, heow would that haver 
bin ? Neow, once afore I heern a darned 
fool; like you’ (sez I to the schoolmaster, 
and the boys in the store larfed like mad), 

4 talk like that, and I didn’t say much, but 
went to hum, and put a tatur *on a stump 

* Prairie* on the Eastern side of the Bocky Moun- : 
tains. I 
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outside my lodge. Neow, in the jnorniu’, 
that tatur was just wliar* I put it. Nepw, 
ef the ’artll had turned round, wliar’ ud 
that tatur hev’ bin ?’ But he didn’t say 
nothin’, but giv* a kind of laugh. 4 No,’ sez 
1, ‘ ef the ’arth turned reound thar’ would 
be the tallest scatterin’ uv the nations you 
ever did see. No, mister,* sez I, ‘ the ’arth’s 
as flat as a pancake, and I know it.’ And 
with that he vamoozed.” 

Baillie had been a good deal employed as 
guide to emigrants (or, as he called them, 
“ emigranters”), for whom he had a 
; supreme contempt. The only job of that 
sort he ever looked back npon with plea- 
j sure was the piloting of a. troop of. United 
States cavalry for servido in the Indian 
war of 1855. He greatly admired the 
“ smartness” of the major* in command, 
and the way ho settled a troublesome ac- 
count. They had lost a waggon here, and 
sold a horse there. A soldier had sold or 
bartered his* carbine now and theft ; and, in 
fact, their •accounts were in such a state 
that to present a report and to account for 
everything to the quartermaster- general 
was impossible. At last they came to the 
'Columbia Jliver, and to a place where there 
was a good deal of dry timber. ‘<*Aro 
i there any falls about here, Baillie ?” the 
major asked. Oh, yes; the falls of the 
Columbia were not over a mile. “ Well, 
then,” the major thought, “ we’ll build a 
raft; the road’s pretty bad.” On the raft 
was placed a broken waggon, a threc- 
legged mule, five or six broken carbines, 
an empty cask, and a few more such 
I valuables. Tho major wished to guide it 
along with ropes, and, though Baillie 
assured him that the current was so strong 
that this was impracticable, he insisted. 
At last the men shouted that they could 
hold on no longer. “ Well, then, let go !” 
was the answer ; an$ over the falls in a 
few minutes went the raft and its contents. 

: “ The major cussed a small chance for 

„ show sake,” Baillie remarked, “ but arter a 
while ho winked, and sed to me, ‘ I guess 
that’s an A. Q. G.* way o’ squarin’ # ac- 
counts!* Everything — and something more, 
too — That was missing, got scored opposite 
to it in his book: ‘Lost on a raft irw the 
Columbia River !’ ” * 

But of all the men Baillie knew, those for 
whom ljc had the greatest contempt wero 
the “ shootin’ gentlemen.” Sometimes, 
when he went down into tho settlements, 
he was asljed to act as guide to parties 
of town sportsmen, his character as a 

* Assistant quartermaster-general. 


hunter being famous. “ They come,” 
Baillie remarked, “in tfyeir store clothes, 
biled rags, and satin waistcoats, with lots 
of provision and whisky (which ain’t to be 
laughed at though}, though a hunter takin* 
pro-vision into the mountings with him is 
the greatest notion I ever heern on. Afore 
they camp at night, they load their rifles, 
in case of bars ; next mornin’ they fire ’em 
off, in case they’re damp ; and that, cap’n, 
as you know, don’t bring the deer within a 
mile or so of the camp. Going out, they 
see nothin’, and swear there ain’t no game 
areound. They then take a few drinks of 
old rye, which makes them talky, and then 
they begin somethin’ about the darn ’lec- 
tion ticket, or to shootin’ at marks. ’Bout 
this time they get hungry, and so back to 
camp, and afore their supper is over, it’s 
dark. They then load their shootin’ irons 
again — and so tlic same old game goes on. 
Darn me ef it don’t, cap’n ! When it’s 
about time fur them to go to hum, I tell 
’em Jo hold on, and not to fire, and so I go 
out and shoot ’em a varment of some sort 
apiece to show when they go back to the 
settlements as their shootin’, they mean- 
while pickin’ berries and talkin’ ’lection. 
I guess they like that about as well. Then 
they d<5n’t wash their faces for a day, tear 
their store clothes a bit, and go back to 
the settlements as big as a dog with a tin 
tail, and jest about as nat’ral — darn ’em l” 

Baillie in his day had endured many 
hardships He had made meals on many 
anomalous things from the animal and 
vegetable worlds, including a pair of old 
mocassins, sage brush leaves, grass-hoppers, 
and beaver skins; and had more than 
once eaten his horse from under him; 
but ho declared that an old carrion crow 
was tho most unpalatable article he ever 
dined on.* In reference to this (and tho 
phrase ho also applied metaphorically to 
many things in life, which though not un- 
bearable, are yet scarcely to be wished for) 
he used to say, “I kin eat crow, cap’n, 
but dam me, ef I hanker arter it !” 

The fall of beaver sounded the death knell 
of the old free trapper. One day a pestilent 
fellow discovered silk to be a substitute for 
the napping of “beaver hats,” and so 
beaver was “quoted” at a reduced figure. 
That ’Change announcement, simple as it 
was, may be said to have echoed through 

* In this he agreed with tho late Prince Iiucian 
Bonaparte, who remarked on one occasion that in all 
his ornithological expeditions in America, he had been 
always able to make a “ comfortable meal ** on any- 
thing he came across, “ except a Turkey buzzard and 
an alligator/’ 
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the Rocky Mountain region, and to have 
destroyed a clas$ of men, who, with all 
their faults, were a manly and a generous 
race. Beaver has now fallen to about five 
shillings per pound, and is hardly worth 
trapping. The business of trapping has 
fallen almost entirely into the hands of 
half-breeds and Indians, who pursue it 
after their stolid and lazy fashion. A few 
free trappers like Baillie, still pursue the 
business, more, however, from old habit 
than for any real profit they derive from it. 
Most of them are scattered, or have taken 
up some of the employments which the 
spread of the white settlements have brought 
to their lodge doors. They have become 
small traders, or store-keepers, farmers on 
the borders of civilisation, or hangers-on of 
trading ports living on the memories of the 
past. The new impetus given to civilisa- 
tion will soon clear them off entirely, and 
the place which once knew them will know 
them no more. 


TWO SIDES TO LUGGAGE. 

In the paper on the “ Physiognomy of 
Luggage”* are these statements: “ It is 
not too much to say that what takes place * 
in the baggage offices all over the Continent 
is an organised system of cheating.” And 
“ All this is a scandal to foreign ‘ admini- 
strations,* especially on the French lines, 
where the favourite device is to add about 
ten francs to the charge for a set of tickets 
taken together.” 

Now, the facts, within the knowledge of 
the present writer, connected with passen- 
gers’ luggage on French railways, are these : 

Luggage, like everything else in France, 
except diamonds, is weighed by kilos, their 
multiples, and subdivisions. The French 
are not at present blessed with troy, avoir- 
dupois, and apothecaries’ weights. The 
word “ kilo” is the popular abbreviation 
of kilogramme, a thousand grammes, the 
“ gramme” being the unit of weight in the 
Metrical System of Measures and Weights. 
The kilo is equal to two pounds avoirdupois 
and a trifle more than a fifth over. 

Now, every traveller, besides the personal 
effects which he takes with him in tlie '► 
railway carriage, has the right to thirty 
kilos of luggage gratis (a littlo over 
sixty-six pounds — just enough to turn the 
scale), on the payment of the registra- 
tion fee of ten centimes, or one penny. 

* See Ail the Yeas £otrxx>, Now Senas, voL iii., 

p. 39. 


There is no difference in the weight of 
luggage allowed to the different classes. 
The third-class passenger mefy take his 
thirty kilos : the first-class passenger can 
take no more than thirty without pay- 
ing an extra charge ; and it is this 
extra charge on excess of luggage which 
seems to have provoked your contri- 
butor’s anger. The registration fee of 
ten centimes is irrespective of distance ; 
it has to be paid at every act of registration, 
however short the journey, and yon pay no 
more, however long it is, always supposing 
that you keep within the regulation allow- 
ance of sixty- six pounds per traveller. 

Moreover, for. a party travelling together 
from the same Joint of departure to the 
same destination, one act of registration 
suffices. Their luggage is considered as 
a whole, and the aggregate weight divided 
between them. If one member of the party 
has less than thirty kilos of luggage, ano- 
ther maj exceed that weight ‘'to the same 
amount. If, however, one member of that 
party intends leaving the train at any 
intermediate station, h is luggage must be 
registered separately, and ho cannot re- 
ceive or give the benefit of apy average 
of weight. But while all keep together, 
all goes smoothly; a’t least such is our 
own experience. I lately was 'One of a 
party of four who went from Paris to 
Avignon — a tolerably long stretch; and 
the only charge for our luggage, registered 
together, was the fee of one penny. 

Everybody has a perfect ‘right to travel 
with as much luggage as lic3 pleases *, 
but everybody has not the right to cry 
“stop thief!” and accuse honest men of 
swindling, when he is made to pay for ex- 
cessive luggage. It is not impertinent to 
say that a moderate amount of luggage 
adds greatly to the ease and. pleasure of 
travelling. Some ejtra allowance must be 
made for ladies ; but a great many useful 
and necessary articles may bo taken, and 
yet not exceed sixty-six pounds. 

We went, last summer, to tho Pyrenees, 
via! Montpellier and Perpignan, two young 
ladies, a servant, and self. We were travel- 
ling for health. The ladies contented them- 
selves with five dresses each in their trunks, 
besides a proper provision of under*clothing. 
Servant and self needed less 'variety of 
costume; so we easily kept our luggage 
under the joint allowance of one tmndred 
and twenty kilos, or two hundred and 
sixty-four pounds ; and never at a single 
station were we charged more than the 
regular fee of one penny for the whole 
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during an extensive tour of more than two With the coupon, tlio tickets are returned 
months. Only, as the rolling stone does to him, mostly stamped on the back 
sometimes gather moss, we picked up so “ Engages.” He then need take no more 
many odds and ends by the way, and in ' thought of his luggage until his journey’s 
Paris especially, that we found on starting end. Even if he has to change trains, he 
from that city that our luggage did slightly is relieved of all care or trouble with his 
exceed the prescribed allowance; and for luggage. At the destination, he has to 
the excess we were charged eighty centimes, wait till all the luggage is removed from 
including the registration, without its rais- the train into the baggage-room, where, on 
ing in our minds the suspicion that we had presenting his bulletin, he is put in pos- 
t he re by been scandalously swindled. session of his property. When you can 

The mode of proceeding with luggage at travel with no more luggage than the bag 
a French station is this. You first take or small portmanteau you can thrust under 
your party’s tickets, of whatever class. If your seat, you avoid having to wait for 
a servant travels second or third class, his the general distribution of the registered 
ticket counts all the same in* the allowance luggage, which in large towns is often 
of luggage. By arriving early at the station, tiresome, and a considerable loss of time, 
you secure an early turn for the registra- To prevent any mistake on the part of 
lion of your luggage ; and by so doing, you travellers who ■ can read French, on the 
can always manage, even in Paris, to back of each bulletin is printed, “ Every 
escape “ confusion,” and quietly proceed, traveller is allowed thirty kilogrammes of 
when all is arranged, armed with your luggage. The luggage will be delivered in 
tickets and register of luggage, to tRe wait- exchange for this bulletin, which is avail- 
ing- room, without fever, perspiration, or able sciely for the journey indicated. If, 
palpitation of the heart. Those who^nake on the arrival of the train, one or more of 
a point of reaching the station at the last tlio colis entered on the said bulletin are 
minute with cartloads of luggage, ought missing, tho traveller is expected to inform 
naturally to expect confusion. the station-master immediately, to give 

With your tickets § you proceed imntfc- him a detailed list of their contents ; and 
diately to the baggage-office. The pro due- the staticfti- master, in exchange for the pro* 
tion of the* tickets is required* not only to sent bulletin, will give him a declaration 
calculate the ’total weight of luggage to stating the number and weight of the colis 
which the party is entitled carriage free, which have failed to be delivered. The 
but also to provent packages which ought company declines all responsibility respect- 
to be sent by goods’ trains from being ing luggage claimed tardily and at variance 
passed off as passengers’ luggage. When with the above conditions. Travellers who 
your turn comes, your luggage is weighed wish to leave their luggage at the station, 
by means of a steelyard. Tho weigher immediately after the arrival of the train 
shouts to tho clerk in the luggage-office, should change their bulletin for a receipt 
“ So many colis or packages, weighing so stating the number and the weight of the 
many kilos.” The tickets acquaint tho packages left.” 

clerk with tho number of travellers and As soon as a traveller’s luggage exceeds 
their destination. After registration, he the thirty kilos, new conditions are entered 
hands you a bulletin coupon, headed upon. The excess pays, not only according 
with the name of the office, the date of de- to weight, but in proportion to the distance 
parture, tho number of travellers, and the to be traversed ; so that it is easy for a 
[ .destination. Oh this are entered, besides the heavily-laden family , party, taking a long 
| number of registration, tho number of colis, flight, to incur tho ten francs which roused 
j their joint woight, and the sum chargea. your contributor’s indignation, without 
I If the joint weight does not exceed thirty their being the victims of a fraud. Never- 
kilos per passenger, the sum charged is tholess, heavy excesses of weight arc 
never more than ten centimes, # or one charged at a somewhat lower rate than 
penny. Tho traveller sees his luggage small otaes. For instance, an excess of five 
weighed, he has the statement in black kilos is charged about sixty-five centimes, 

! and whiter in his hands of what it weighs for the distance between Boulogne and 
I and how much he has paid, and were he Paris, while an excess of one hundred kilos 
cheated, he could have his luggage re- pays about ten francs sixty- five centimes, 
weighed at thp end of his journey, and pro- I say “about,” cautiously, because the 
duce against the persons who have cheated figures are taken at a station a fow kilo- 
him evidence in their own handwriting, metres north of Boulogne ; but the error, if 

J 
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any, cannot be much more -than a half- 
penny. Inside the luggage office, to help 
the clerk, hangs a sort of ready reckoner, 
giving the charges for a scale of weights 
in excess, from five to one hundred kilos, 
to the different stations along the line. So 
that here, again, the traveller, if cheated, 
has a check to his hand. 

.As to tickets, a reference to the “ Indi- 
oateur des Chemins de For” gives the price 
of every ticket for every class from every 
station in France to every other. The tra- 
veller can calculate, to a sou, the exact sum 
ho has to pay, push it in at the wicket, and 
say “ There !” Moreover, in most stations, 
those prices aye conspicuously printed in 
black and white, on tall boards, in large 
letters and figures that every one can read. 

Railways would rather bo without lug- 
gage, aud yet .they take a deal of trouble 
about it ; and it must be allowed that the 
misadventures are few, in proportion to the 
immense mass daily conveyed. It is the 
luggage which most effectually puts^a drag 
on the rapidity of railway travelling ; not by 
its weight or its cumbersomeness, but by the 
time lost in getting it in and out at each 
station. Consequently, several quick French 
trains will not take passengers, except for 
long distances : solely to avoid Ithving to 
deposit their luggage. Thus, the train 
No. 3, which leaves Paris for Marseilles at 
a quarter past seven P.M., will only take in, 
up to Macon, travellers who go at least as 
far as Valence. By this means, a grand 
sweep is made, with no loss of time in 
the delivery and reception of passengers’ 
packages. 

THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 
f A Yachting Story. 

CHAPTER V. A HOLIDAY. 

Monday morning. A bright, fresh day 
with a distant stiff breeze, which every 
now and again caused a dark purple frown 
to pass ovey the sea very far away. The 
old sailors said this meant nothing, that 
“ afore noon” it would be all right, with a 
“good sailin' breeze.” The harbour seemed 
to have half the air of a nautical flower 
show — so many sails were fluttering in a 
sort of negligee toilette. A few mere of 
these elegant ladies had dropped in during 
the night, and for the first race it was 
known that at least ten would start. Of 
course the shabby, greedy ,Moma was 
among them. “ Scandalous,* many a 
mariner, his hands deep in his pockets' 
muttered. Little boats shot about the har- 


bour zigzag, like gad-flies, and the Royal 
St. Arthur’s and the Royal Burgee in full 
uniform, and stuck over witli innumerable 
flags, affected a sort of harmony for that 
day only. 

A gunboat from one of the, groat ports 
was hovering undecidedly outside the har- 
bour; the lieutenant was being pulled 
ashore; but even that “ rubbishing fellow” 
went straight for the stairs of the Royal 
St. Arthur’s. The terraces of both clubs were 
covered with gentlemen in short jackets and 
caps, and using glasses, with quite a quarter- 
deck air. The start was early : about nine 
o’clock. From the commodore’s yacht 
came, the gun* and the row of racers were 
“ round” in a second, and gliding away out 
of the harbour. The selfish cutter took 
her time, and rather “lounged” out. She 
had on her racing suit, and when she 
got up her “balloon” sails, seemed to 
swell like the snowy feathers of a huge 
swan. 1 There was the local crack boat, 
known indifferently to the sailors as the 
Nigh-a-Bee, sometimes as the Knco-Oby, 
but which, in Hunt’s List, was the Niobe, 
35 ; W. C. J ephson, owner. This gentle- 
man could hardly cpntain his disgust as 
htf looked at the intruder, who was aristo- 
cratic R.Y.S., while he was only R. St. 
A.Y.C. There she wap, a smart, ^coquettish, 
thoroughbred thing, shooting out of the 
harbour before all the rest : but, “ of 
course,” there was the huge hulking Morna 
rolling carelessly on behind, aud getting up 
another tremendous sail, though in the 
most leisurely manner. The rest went on 
their way in straggling order — here, there, 
and everywhere, leaning over, awry, stiffly 
upright, or flying along half arching over, 
like graceful skaters. The course was one 
of many miles ; in a short time the graceful 
craft were afar off, no mor,e than a few 
yellowish specks , jotted about, and the 
spectators on shore had done with them for 
nearly the whole day. 

The Almandine, like a fastidious guards- « 
man, seemed to think the affair “ a bore,” 
and disdained to take the trouble of racing 
at all. She lay in the centre of the har- 
bour, tranquilly, as if reposing on a sort 
of avatery sofa, full of charming languor. 
Round her circulated innumerable gay 
pleasure boats, all parasols and bright 
ribbons. Towards two o’clock, the terraces 
of the Royal St. Arthur’s and of the 
Royal Burgee became crowded, and the 
band of the Sixth (Prince Regent’s Own), 
one circle of legs and jackets, with caps 
at about the sloping angle of a roof, 
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played “ selections” under the direction of 
Herr Spoffman. They had heen brought 
by special train. The Royal St. Arthur’s 
were giving a dejeuner a la fourchette, 
in the boat-house, at four o’clock. The 
commodore and vice- commodore of the 
Royal Burgee were, almost perforce, in- 
vited ; and the members of the Royal 
Burgee, though they hated it, still spoke 
with pride of the invitation, and told each 
other at the house “that the commodore 
and vice ditto were over at St. Arthur’s.” 

As the day wore on, the excitement in- 
creased, and the crowds gathered more 
thickly on the pier. Special trains began 
to arrive from neighbouring* manufacturing 
towns. On the jetty and pier were the 
usual “ Fair” supernumeraries ; fellows 
shooting for nuts, the roulettes, the carts 
of spruce and ginger-beer. These familiars 
take the race-course and the regatta on 
their circuit •indifferently. * The » Cheap 
Jacks lectured. But suddenly among the 
motley group appeared an open carriage, 
with a very large gentleman in a large hat 
— a bright girl beside him — who was calling 
out, in a loud voice, “ Don’t stop the way, 
please — stand aside— we are in a hurry J” 
IVo wonder Doctor Bailey was eager, for 
he could actually hear the vojee of “ that 
low Buckley” close by, who was in the 
midst of a ring on a granite stone, asking a 
large crowd whether “ their timbers were 
secure and well caulked ; whether their 
ropes were taut, and were they ready to 
mount the ship’s side; up the glorious 
gangway of faith, and step on the quarter- 
deck of the resurrection p” 

Seeing faces turning away from 1dm at 
the sound of carriage wheels, ^Mr. Buckley 
went on. “Is that the way put out 
on the sea of righteousness, in purple 
J and fine linen,* and,” with a slight confu- 
sion of metaphor, “ rolling in one’s car- 
riage ? Is it by going down to riot, and 
drink, and eat, and be filled, and make 
•meiry, like the swine, that the God-fearing 
| mariner fits himself for his work ?” &c. • 

I Thus did the low Buckley make the 
doctor serve as a text and homily. What 
did the latter care ? There he was, getting 
down at the door of the Royal* St. Ar- 
thur’s, and, striding in with his daughter 
oiwhis arm. “Keep back these people, 
policeman*” he said. “ There’s really no 
getting into one’s own house. Sir Charles 
— he has come, I suppose P eh, Bowles ? 
Seen the prince about ?” 

Thus he passed in, pushing his way with 
many a “ Let. me pass, please ! People 

i y 
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should move on, and not crowd in $ho 
doors.” Miss Jessica’s lips were contracted, 
and to other people she looked as overbear- 
ing as her father. Out on the terrace, they 
came among the gay company, where the 
Prince Regent’s Own were drumming and^ 
clattering the eternal Trovatore, with infi- 
nite noise. 

In a moment Mr. Conway was beside 
them, and was seized on, swallowed up in 
the vast greeting of the tremendous doctor, 
who was himself family, daughter, wife, 
all, and spoke for all. With a quiet inatten- 
tion, Mr. Conway put him aside' and wel- 
comed Jessica. She was jdl interest, all 
excitement. She had been looking out 
for him eagerly, as he saw. The doctor 
became of a sudden submerged in business, 
calling out, looking for some one. 

“ Where’s Colman ? Send him here, do ! 
Has Sir Charles come ? Here, ma’am, be 
good enough, do. Don’t crowd about the 
passage ; people can’t get in or out,” Ac. 

He was now in the boat-house, looking 
after the dejeuner : now out of the boat- 
house, looking after the great people, and 
all the while, not unnaturally, in a very 
great heat. 

“ I am«so glad to meet you,” said Jessica. 

“ What you thought of me I do not know. 
But there are people who try and ‘ draw 
out’ my father, as they call it, and I t 
thought 

“ You thought I could be so ill-bred, so 
ungentlemanly ?” said Conway, colouring. 

“ I did,” said she, fearlessly. “ I tell the 
truth always, though you may despise me, 
and make yourself my enemy for ever.” j, 

“ Well, you are independent, like myself. |i 
I should have made the same answer, l ! 
suspect. And I like you the better for j 
telling mo this. Look here ; who comes 
by ? You will tell me all the notables.” 

It was the doctor, and a short, spare, 
wiry, grey gentleman, in a white coat and 
blue tie, and with a tall young lady on j 
his arm. She was dressed to perfection, \ 
and a certain good, taste about her made 
her face haudsomc. It was Laura the 
HEIRESS, and though tlio majority there 
were above everything mean, yet the 
presence of so much wealth unconsciously 
fluttered them all, and numbers of necks 
and heads wero twisted and craned “to get 
a good view. 5 ’ People even reverently made 
way and drew back with an awe they were 
ashamed of, but could not resist. If all of us ^ 
were saints, money would force this homage. * < 
The doctor was their graud chamberlain. 

“ See here, Sir Charles. That’s the Alman- 
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dine, Lord Forman ton’s, you know, find 
vessel. I had the son and liis friend, tlie 
Prince of Saxe- Groningen, to lnncli with me. 
M( jsfc gentlemanly fellow. All ! by the way, • 
Sir Charles, here he is. Conway, allow me. 
Sir Charles Panton — Miss Panton. 

• Conway, perfect gentleman as he was, 
could give a rebuke, or he insolent even, 
with his face. He convoyed by bis cold bow 
that he hod not desired this introduction, 
and conveyed it to all the parties concerned. 

“ I hope .Doctor Bailey,” he said, turning 
to Jessica, “ will not ask mo to make any 
more acquaintances. I make it a point to 
bo disagreeable, and a Miss Mammon I 
never can stand.” * 

“I am delighted,” said Jessica, enthusi- 
astically. “ My father thinks them the 
greatest people in the world, and is always 
asking them, or wishing to be asked by 
them. You saw how she looked at me. 
She is empress over this part of the country. 
But I am not under her, and disdain her 
rule, and would die before I woulcb submit 
to her. And she knows it.” 

“ How you and I shall agree,” said Con- 
way. “ It is refreshing to hear such inde- 
pendence. I am independent, too, of all 
the world, except of a certain good but 
rather ambitious person, whos^ name is 
Formanton.” 

“ Ob, your father ?” 

“Yes. My poor mother, last and only 
one of all my friends, left me to him. 
I am his while he lives, as much as a serf 
used to he in Russia. But for this I should 
have married ten, fifteen years ago, and 
done something. As it is, I have been 
leading an actor’s life, instead of doing 
something useful. Now I have grown old, 
and the best part of life is gone. But I 
have made a promise, and must stick to it. 

‘ Stick to it !’ Is not that a refined speech ? 
Even in English, where I used to be rather 
‘nice.* You see the decay?”' 

It must have been time for the dejeuner, 
for Doctor Bailey was hustling people about, 
and giving loud orders, causing angry faces 
to be turned round as ho stood on dresses 
and roughly pushed past ladies. He was 
always hot .and angry when he stood on a 
lady’s dress, or dragged it from her waist. 

“ Such things ! A man can’t w«ilk. I 
really must ask you, ma’am, to standout of 
the way. No one can get by.” 

“ Rude bear !” w Samgo !” wore the 
whispered rejoinders. There was another 
lady of rank present, whom the doctor him- 
self had described as “a broken-down 
honourable,” whom he was obliged to “ take 


in,” and he gave out orders right and left 
to others, dragging this partner about, and 
clutching at young men. “'Here, you — 
get somebody and take ’em in.” Then 
his eye fell on Miss Panton, and he seized 
Mr. Conway and eagerly “ hauled ” him 
to her side. As for his own daughter, Avhat 
did it matter what became of her ? Con- 
way, now that fate was inexorable, offered 
himself for duty with perfect compla- 
cency. But he could see the unconcealed 
dissatisfaction, the open colour, of the lady 
he was thus obliged to leave. This sort 
of character, clear as crystal, which dis- 
dained to conceal, was really new to him, 
and quite inviting. 

With his new companion he was quite a 
different person. He became the conven- 
tional gentleman of parties and amusements, 
asked with apparent interest as to her balls 
and parties, and talked in the usual per- 
sonal way of bis own movements. One thing 
she sa\V clearly, he was not m the least im- 
pressed by her acknowledged sovereignty. 

see you know those Baileys,” she 
said, pettishly. “Very pushing people.” 

He had never met so fretted a voice. 

“ L like her” said Mr. Conway, with an 
affected warmth, “ so much. She is charm- 
ingly natural, and full of honesty. She is to 
be pitied mth that, intrusive father, who 
should have been chamberlain at a little 
German court, not an English clergyman.” 

“I know nothing* of them,” said she, 
haughtily ; “ nothing whatever. Of course 
we exchange visits, and that sort of thing, 
but I do not w r ish to go beyond it.” I 

“ So I have heard,” said Conway, smil- 
ing. “ They have told me already that 
Miss Panton is queen of this country for I 
miles round.* They speak with distending 
eyes, and gaping mouths, of her vast wealth, 
and gold and jewels. I anj sure it must 
amufee you. But*, these poor people can’t 
help it, you know.” ' 

“ And these people I suppose have been 
telling you all this ?” , 

“ These people\?” repeated Mr. Conway, 
wishing “ to take her down” a little. “ Oh, 

Dr. Bailey and his daughter, Miss Bailey. ; 
I see, I am getting on the thin ice. You V 
know a # stranger cannot be, nor is he ex- 
pected to be, posted up in the* little ven- 
dettas of a place like this.” 

The pettish look she gave him, gave fern 
pleasure afterwards to think of. “ I a ven- 
detta with them ! I repeat they are out- 
side our circle. It is barely an acquaint- 
ance. You might as well say I have a 
vendetta with that sailor there.” 
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“ No doubt,” said be, gravely ; “ and my 
life in this place has been only a day or so 
long. But as a mere fact of general ex- 
perience your illustration does not bold. 
In plays, you know, tbc wicked lord often 
takes a horrid and unmeaning dislike to his 
virtuous tenant in a red waistcoat.” 

All this while two sullen eyes had been 
bent on them from the opposite side of the 
room, and he thus heard a voice beside him, 
“ Red waistcoats and virtuous tenants 1 Do 
you hear Conway ? Let mo warn you,” he 
added to her, “he lias got all the re- 
finements and metaphysics. I know him ; 
ami witb these little smart things he makes 
himself interesting. I kntfvv you of old, 
my dear friend.” 

“No you do not,” said the other, coolly. 

I “ That is much too highly coloured an ac- 
I count of our acquaintance. Pardon me if 
tarn wrong, but you know very little about 
me, Dudley, , Now, Miss •Panlop, come 
into this place. I am sure you must be 
tired, and perhaps hungry.” 

There was a vast clatter of plates, knives 
and forks, and champagne explosion. The 
natives of the distinct were not generally 
accustomed • to such- rich and gratuitous 
| entertainments. They flung themselves on 
| the banquet with something like ravenous- 
ness. It was hard to hear & neighbour’s 
voice through it all. 

CHAPTER vr. “ LOVE IN HER EYES STTS 
PLAYING.” 

The dejeuner was nearly over, and the 
toasts were being given ; the splendid and 
j courteous commodore, who had done so 
much so splendidly for his club; our 
splendid queen ; splendid noble prince ; 
our distinguished and splendfll guests, even 
our rival Burgeo commodore, who, if not 
splendid, yet viewed athwart the sparkling 
bubbles of morning chatapagne, was decent 
and worthy, and meant well. The Burgee 
responded with almost grovelling gratitude, 
• and he should never, till laid in the cold 
earth, “ forget their kindness of that day,” 
Then raging of cannon outside; rather 
flushed faces stream out tQ see the yachts 
drojpjiing ia Hv ’a tv./y 

Oh, of course the shabby, greedy Blofua, 
monster of snowy white, comes rolling in 
first, triumphant and contemptuous, the rest 
a quarter, half an hour, hours behind! 
Well, into the harbour sails the vast yacht, 
stooping over, her dress ballooning put, 
the water falling away from before her in 
, ridges of snowy foam. She comes on and 
on, growing larger every second, until it is 
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thought she will be in on the shore, when 
bang goes the cannon from the .flagship. 
She has won, and she whisks round con- 
temptuously. The very magnificence of 
the demeanour of the unpopular craft 
extorts a cheer. 

After that, the evening closes in slowly*, 
dropping its mantle gently over all, mak- 
ing the white grey and the sea leaden, 
and then dark. Lights begin to sparkle ; 
the distant music sounds like a faint hum. 
The two club-houses light up like blazing 
lanterns, and the populace stand in crowds, 
gazing at the fine company within, who 
are having their dance. Then, darkness * 
beirfg well set in, it was # timo to expect 
the fireworks. The whole surface of the 
harbour was covered with crawling boats, 
and resounded with the chatter and laugh- 
ter of exuberant voices. Lights flitted from 
end to end of every yacht ; and now and 
again a “blue light” flashed, showing rows of 
faces illuminated in that strangely pale light. 

Frofli the steps of the club-house was 
putting off the- Almandine’s barge, and 
Mr. Conway had lielped down Miss Jessica 
into the after portion. The gossips of the 
little place had noted how “ that cun- 
ning giijl was laying herself out for that 
good catch,” as they called Mr. Conway. 

By that light not muck could be seen of 
the beauties, comforts, and luxuries of the 
: Almandine. To the terrestrial visitor 
nothing seems so complete and tempting 
as a well-appointed yacht ; and the fascina- 
tion is very much that of a baby bouse, 
with its complete kitchens, bedrooms, &e., , 
for a little girl. Harbour visitants do not ! , 
guess bow odious it would seem on, say, the | 
second day after going to sea, when a gale 
is “on” and the waves high. Doctor 
Bailey was critical, and spoke as if in 
mariner’s orders all his life. “ Exceedingly 
nice and well appointed, nothing could be 
in better taste. You are a true Formanton, 
my dear Mr. Conway.” 

As the fireworks now began to whiz and 
roar, the rockets bent, as it were, on blast- 
ing the very welkin, while the distant 
-Catherine wheels whirled and blazed, and 
Ifkowercd cascades of sparks, lighting up 
thousands of spectral figures lining the pier, 
Mr, Conway was talking with interest to 
Miss Jessica. The two were leaning over ' 
the rail, and he told her a great deal Of his 
life and story. Such pastime there are 
plenty of selfish people to delight in, who 
would be autobiographical, “ end on,” for 
days. In fact, our human nature prefers 
talking of itself to talking of any one else. 
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Thij amusement is generally mere vanity and 
selfishness. But there are autobiographies 
we like to listen to, because they are natural 
and unselfish, and extorted, as it were, be- 
cause wo have a sympathy to extend to them. 

“ After all this egotism,” he said at the 
end, when the fiery letters, “Welcome to 
the Royal St. Arthur’s” were burning 
out, and after some erratic squibbing and 
pyrotechnical spluttering, all was darkness 
and silence, “ after all this egotism, what 
can it be to you whether this ho my turn of 
mind ? Whether I be cold or calculating, 
or when once deceived, never let, myself bo 
* deceived again ? Whether if I suspected 
anything in, say, a person who was ‘my 
wife, I would disdain to question, to ask for 
explanation, but work the thing out for my- 
self, independent of all, as if I were alone in 
the world ? I say, what is this to any one ? 
But there yon have my creed, such as it is.” 

“I understand yon now,” she said, 
“ perfectly ; and may I confess, too, that I 
can admire such a character.” * 

“ And yoti really do ? And you admire 
this standing alone, as it were, this having 
one’s own for everything — opinion, counsel, 
judgment — no appeal : a blind unswerving 
confidence in oneself, not as a safe guide 
by any means, but one more suited to mo 
than any other could be P There is self- 
sufficiency for you !” 

“ And, of course, you despise women 
above all !” she said warmly, though he 
could not see her cheeks kindling. 

“ I shall conceal nothing from you,” he 
went on, “that is, if you still carq to 
listen ” 

“ Care to listen !” and her foot stamped, 
“ I should tell you so if I did not. I like 
to listen, though I know I shall not like 
what you tell me. But the vapid fools my 
father brings to the house, and who talk in 
their insipid way of women — girls whose 
one thought is worth their whole nature — 
you won't tell me that you think with them ? ” 

“ I shall tell you the truth. What the 
only being in the world that ever loved 
me left to mo as her treasure and jewel box. 
I am an old man now, as the world goes, 
thirty years old and odd, and during those 
years it is inconceivable the picture of fe- 
male character that has passed before me. 
Not before me, but before Lord Formanton’s 
son and heir. The history of adulation and 
abasement that I could give would be in- 


credibl*e. I am ashamed of myself, and of 
them, when I think of it. Miss Bailey is 
almost the first I have met who disdains such 
behaviour, or, perhaps,” he added, laughing, 
“ does not think me worth the trouble.” 

Here broke in the rude voice of the 
Doctor : “ I think wo must ask you for the 
boat, Mr. Conway. This has been all very 
pleasant. And we shall certainly come by 
daylight and see your nice vessel.” 

The Doctor got down into the boat with 
difficulty and grumbling. “ Such an in- 
convenient sort of arrangement.” Ho felt 
cold about his great neck, and took his 
daughter’s cloak as a sort of muffler, in 
which 'he looked very grotesque. 

In her own room Jessica sat long, before 
going to bed^ ruminating softly, and smiling 
to herself, and finally walking up and 
down, and talking tomersclf, with a sort 
of exultation and forecasting of the future. 

“I see it,’ ? fehe said, “I s&e it coming. 
Ho shall love me — nay, does love me! 
I know it, plainly and truly, as if it 
were \i revelation, that he came into 
this world for me ; that I shall fill up 
for him that blank, desolate corner in 
hi^ existence which for yeai*fe has been 
before his weary eyes. Yes, all this was 
foreordained. As lie told ine Ins story— 
and, oh ! how he told it — -could I not sec 
my own place, and could have cried out, ‘ I 
should have been tlier^ !’ He begins to see 
it, too. It is what I have been waiting for, 
and what he has been waiting for ! And 
he will ask me, I know, to be Ins. It is 
coming, as surely as to-morrow is coming.” 

In came her maid, and Jessica almost 
smiled at her own excitement. So that 
eventful day ended. 
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BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER V. TTIE NEW BARONET. 

YIronica, Lady Gai.e, as she styled her- 
self, was established, in a respectable, but 
by no moans fashionable, hotel, 'at the WgSt 
End of London. She had brought none of 
the Italian* sorvants with her, and had even 
dismissed hcr-Frorch maid, and taken in 
' lier stead a middle-aged Swiss woman of 
staid ugliness. 

j For Prince Cesarc de’ Barletti lodgings 
■ had been found, within a convenient dis- 
’ tancc of the hotel. At these modest apart- 
f* ments ho was known as Signor Barletti 
\ merely. And this temporary -lopping of 
his title had been executed at Veronica's 
- express desire, lest the glories which she 
had anticipated sharing with him by-and- 
^ bye, should bj tarnished in their passage 
'■ through regions of comparative poverty 
> and obscurity. She also had enjoined on 
Ccsare to keep himself aloof from such of 


prudence. Louise understands no Italian. 
You can say what you please before her.” 

“ But I hate the sight of her. Dio mio, 
how ugly she is !” 

Then V eronica would bid him go out and 
amuse Jiimself. But he declared that Lon- 
don depressed his spirits with a leaden 
weight ; that he could, not speak ten words 
of English, so as to be understood, nor 
understand half that number when spoken ; 
that he could not wander about the streets 
all day ; “that he had no club to resort to ; 
that London was cold, ugly, smoky, noisy, 
dull, and that there had not even been one 
fog since his arrival* — a spectacle he had all 
his life longed to see. 

At this climax Veronica lost patience. 

“ In short,” riie observed, disdainfully, 
“ you are like a spoiled child, and don't 
kno# what you want.” 

“ On the contrary, I know but too well. 
Cara, if I could only be with you, the time 
would pass quickly enough. But I am 
more banished from your society now than 
I was when — he was alive.” 

And in his utter ennui Cesare had 
scraped acquaintance with certain of his 
own countrymen, who frequented a foreign 


\ .his compatriots as he might chance to meet caf<$, and smoked many a cigar with men 

* in London. This latter injunction, how- whose appearance would have mortified 

; r' ever, he had not kept to the letter. . * Veronica to the quick, could she have be- 

% The truth was that poor Cesare was held her cousin in their company. And 
■ desperatoly dull and forlorn. His visits yet the difference of a coat would have 
! V to Veronica were of the most rigidly formal transformed some of them into as good 
i character, *and the invariable presence of men he, even including the pedigree of 
. ^ tho Swiss maid during these interviews had the Barlettis in the list of his advantages. 

* caused *soyie sharp words to pass between But it was just the coat which Veronica 

, the cousins. * would very well have understood to be of 

“At Naples, at least, I could see you and v extreme importance, 
speak to you sometimes without a hideous Mr. Frost had, as he had said to Hugh 
' duenna,” complained Cesare. Lockwood, declined to act as Veronica's 

1 “ At Naples things were different. Have legal adviser. But he had, at Cesare's re* 

Jl patience. We- must risk nothing by im- quest, given her the name of a respectable 

‘ * '* jti 4 _ ~‘v ' , A ' "r V V*r s '-"“V' 
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lawyer who would assume the responsibility 
of looking after her interests. Oesftre could 
fcrot be got to understand Mr. frost’s motives 
for not con&uo*£i*& the case himself, but 
Veronica declared that she understood them. 

Meavtfwhtle there had been several inter- 
views between Mr. Lane and the respective 
lawyers of Sir Matthew Gale and Veronica. 

Mr. Simpson, Veronica's lawyer, of 
course, quickly perceived that the new 
baronet had no interest in establishing the 
validity of the will. If it were established 
he inherited nothing beyond the entailed 
estate ; if it were set aside he would receive 
a certain proportion of the personal pro- 
perty. Sir Matthew's lawyer, Mr. Davis, 
perceived this also as soon as lie was made 
acquainted with the contents of the will. It 
had been read at Mr. Lane’s office, there 
being present Sir Matthew, Mr. Frost, the 
agent— who, it will he remembered, was 
named executor — and the two lawyers 
above-mentioned. 

Mr. Simpson, a heavy-mannered, pasty- 
fhced man, with two dull black eyes, like 
currants stuck in dough, conceived the idea 
of making Sir Matthew acquainted with 
his client. Their interests were nearly 
identical, and he felt that it would be a de- 
sirable thing for “ Lady Gale” to be recog- 
nised by the late baronet's successor. He 
trusted, too, to the effects of the lady’s 
personal influence on the shy, awkward, 
provincial bachelor. 

The meeting was consequently brought 
about. 

u It can do you no harm to call oi lier, 
Sir Matthew,” said Mr. Davis. “ It would 
not prejudice your case to say she was Lady 
Tallis ‘Gale fifty times over.” 

“ I — I — I wish to do what’s light, Davis. 
It’s ticklish work, meddling with wills, you 
know.” 

“ Moddling ! God forbid, my dear Sir 
Matthew ! But this either is a will, or it 
is not, you see. That is what we have got 
to prove. If it is a will, the dispositions 
of the testator must be held sacred — sacred. 
If it is not a will, you observe, the testator’s 
intentions are In short, it is quite 

another matter,” responded Mr. Davis, 
winding up a little abruptly. 

Sir Matthew oalled at the hotel at which 
Veronica was staying. He was accom- 
panied at his own request by Mr. Davis, 
and, on sending up their cards, they were 
both ushered into Veronica’s presence. 

She was dressed in deep mourning, of 
the richest materials, and most elegant 
fashion, and looked strikingly lovely. 


“ I hm glad to see you, Sir Matthew/’ 
she said, making him a superb courtesy, 
which so embarrassed him, that in his at- 
tempt to return it by as good a bow as he 
knew how to make, he backed upon Mr. 
Davis, and nearly hustled him into the 
fireplace. 

“ It is naturally gratifying to me to ho 
on good terms with my late husband’s 
family,” pursued Veronica,, when the two 
men wero seated. 

“ Thank you, ma’am — I mean my — my 
lady — that is Of course, you know, 

we must mind what we’re about, and do 
what’s right and just, and not make any 
mistakes, you know. That was always my 
rule when I was in business.” 

“An excellent rule !” 

“Yes. And as to your late — as to Sir 
John Gale’s family — I don’t suppose you 
ever heard much good of them from him , 
ma’am f My cousin John was an over- 
weening kind of a man. But we come of 
the same stock, him and me.” 

“ Gortainly.” 

“Yes. We come of the same stock. 
There’s no doubt of that in the world.” 

t Sir Matthew rubbed his knee round and 
round with his handkerchief, which lie had 
doubled up into a ball for the purpose ; 
and looked at every part of the room savo 
that in which Veronica was seated. 

She was in her element. Here was an 
opportunity to charm, to dazzle, to sur- 
prise. This man was vulgar, rather mean, 
and not over wise. No matter, he could 
be made to admire her — and he should ! 

It was already evident that Sir Matthew 
had not oxpected to find so elegant and 
dignified a lady in the person who claimed 
to be his cousin’s widow. The history of 
her relations with Sir John was known to 
him, and the ideas conjured up by such a 
history in the mind of a man like Matthew 
Gale, were .greatly at variance with Ve- 
ronica’s manners and aspect. 

“ I am -sorry that Sir John was not on* 
terms with his very few surviving re- 
latives/’ she said, with the least possible 
touch of hauteur. “ You see his path in life 
had been very different from theirs.” 

%i So much the bettor for them b if all tales 
be true !” exclaimed Sir Matthew. He 
had now screwed his handkerchief into a 
rope, and was fettering his leg with it. 

Veronica was not embarrassed by having 
to meet his eyes, for he turned them stu- 
diously away mom her. Her* cheek glowed 
a little, but she answered quietly, “ Family 
differences are of all others the most diffi- 
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cult of adjustment. I have never entered 
/ into them: But I hope we may be friends.” 
^ She said the words with such an air of 
infinite condescension — of almost protecting 
I' good nature, that Sir Matthew felt himself 
obliged to reply, “ Oh, thank you, ma’am 
— I mean my lady !” 

Mr. Davis was lost in admiration of this 
i v young woman’s talents. “ Why she might 
]' have been a duchess, or anything else she 
g liked !” thought he, marking the impres- 
;; sion that her maimer was producing on Sir 
1, Matthew. 

“ My feeling on the matter,” said Mr. 
? Davis, ‘‘is that we should try to avoid 
jf litigation.” 

(. “ Litigation!” echoed Veronica, turning 

[: pale. “ Oh, yes, yes. Litigation would be 
| terrible !” 

5 The word represented to her ima gination 
■ brow-beating counsellors, newspaper scur- 
j rility, and the publicity of that “ fierce light 
S. that beats upon” a cour*t of law. She had 
f all along shrunk from the idea of going to 
t law. She had relied on Mr. Frost’s dic- 
tum, that if her marriage could be proved 
to be valid, there would bo no further ques- 
tion of the will. And she rested all her 
hopes on this point. 

“I shan’J litigate,” said Sir Matthew, 
quickly. “ I don’t see what *I’ve got to 
litigate about.* The bit of money that 
would come to me wouldn’t be worth it. 
For there’s lots of second, and third, and 
may bo fpurth cousins, for what I know, 
that’ll turn up to divide the property if it 
is to be divided. And my motto always 
has been, ‘ Keep out of the way of the law.’ 
You’ll excuse me, Mr. Davis !” And Sir 
Matthew laughed with a dim sense of 
having made a joke, and having in some 
way got the better of his attorney. 

“The only parson that has anything to go 
to law about, as far as Jfcan see,” said Sir 
Matthew, after a minute’s pause, “ is the 
person that inherits the property under the 
will ! This Miss Desmond. I don’t know 
why my cousin John should have gone and 
left all his money to bis wife’s niece. He 
was none so fond of her family nor of her, 
during his lifetime ! , And. I fancy they 
looked down on him. I suppose did Tit 

just to spite his own relations.” 

Veronica was silent. x 

“Oh, by* the way,” pursued Sir Matthew, 
“ there’s some one else that wouldn’t much 
like the will to be sot aside— that’s Mr. 
Lane. He’s executor, and a legatee besides 
to the tune of a couple of thousand 
pounds.” 


. “ Mr. Lane appears to be an honest, up- 
right person,” said Veronica. “ I have seen 
him once or twice. , And he speaks very 
reasonably.” 

Mr. Davis glanced piercingly at Veronica. 

“ Oh,” said he, “ your ladyship finds Mr. 
Lane reasonable ?” 

At this moment the door was opened, 
and Cesare walked into the room. He 
stared a little at the two men, neither of 
whom he had ever seen before. But Ve- 
ronica hastily informed him in Italian who , 
the visitors were, and turning to Sir Mat<< 
thew, presented Cesare to him as “My , 
cousin, Prince Cesare de* Barletti.” 

Cesare bowed, and said, “Ow-dew-doo P” 

. Sir Matthew bowed, and said nothing ; 
but he was considerably . impressed by 
Cesare’ s title. 

“ Oh, I didn’t know,” he stammered, “ I 
was not aware— I mean I had never heard 
that you were — connected with foreigners, 
ma’am, so to speak.” 

‘ ‘ My*mother, ’ ’ said V eronica, with grace- * 
ful nonchalance, “ was a daughter of the 
house of Barletti. The principality is in 
the south of the Neapolitan district.” 

“Oh, really !” said Sir Matthew. 

“ Mr. vympson informed me that he was 
t<J have an interview with Miss Desmond’s 
guardian, to-day,” said Mr. Davis, address- 
ing Veronica. 

“Her — guardian ?” said V eronica, breath- 
lessly. The word had sent a shock .through 
her frame. Maud’s guardian 1 Why that 
was her father ! “ Is he — is he here r” she 

asked quickly. 

“ Oh yes. Did you not know ? It is a 
Mr. Lovegrove, of Frost and Lovegrove. A 
very well-known firm.” 

“ Ah ! Oh, yes, I understand.” 

“Mr. Lovegrove acts for Miss Desmond 
I understand. Do you know if Mr. 
Simpson has been at the Admiralty since 
I saw him ? I read the other day that the 
Foribond was paid off at Portsmouth last 
week.” 

“ I believe he has,” answered Veronica, 
faintly. 

“ Then, madam, I make bold to say that 
unless the other side are determined to 
litigate at all hazards, you will soon be put 
out of suspense.” 

Cesare’s ear had caught the faint tones v 
of Veronica’s voice, and Cesare’s anxious 
eye had marked her pallor and agitation 
as the prospect of a speedy verdict on her 
fate was placed before her. He came im- 
mediately to her side. “Thou art not well, 
dearest,” he said, in his own language. 
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“ Yes, quite well. Don't make a scene, 
Cesar c ! f will go into my room for a 
smelling 1 bottle, and come back directly. 5 ' 

“ Cun I not ring for Louise ?” 

“ No. Stay here." 

And Veronica, with a murmured apology 
to Sir Matthew, glided out of the room. 

“ Ir anything the matter with Lady— 
with your- — with the lady ?” asked Sir 
Matthew. 

Cesare, left alone with the two English- 
, men, felt himself called upon to make a 
great conversational effort. Ho inflated , 
his chest slowly, and answered : 

“ She — went — for — some — salt.” 

“ Eh ?” exclaimed Sir Matthew, staring 
at him. 

“English salt. Sale inglese. Come si 
dice ?” 

In his despair Cesaro raised his closed 
fist to his nose, and gave a prolonged sniff. 

“ Aha !” said Mr. Davis, with a shrewd 
air. “ To be sure ; smelling salts . Eh ? 
Headache ?” 

44 Yes : eddekko,” 

44 Poor lady ! She has been a good deal 
excited. Her position is a very trying 
one.” 

“Very well,” said Cesare, a gqpd deal to 
Sir Matthew’s bewilderment. But Cesafe 
merely intended an emphatic affirmative. 

Sir Matthew would have liked to strike 
into the conversation himself, hut was 
withheld by an embarrassing ignorance of 
the proper form iu which to address Bar- 
letti. lie could not certainly call him 
44 your highness,” and while he was de- 
liberating on the propriety of saying senior 
— which was his notion of pronouncing tho 
Italian for “ sir”— Veronica returned. 

She looked a changed creature. Her 
cheeks were flushed, and her eyes extra- 
ordinarily lustrous. 

“ Hope you’re better, ma’am,” said Sir 
Matthew. 

“Thauk you. I have been suffering a 
little from headache. But it is not severe. 
I must have patience. My nerves have 
been greatly shattered.” 

Her tone was so plaintive, and her face 
so beautiful, as she said this, that Sir 
Matthew began to feel a rising indignation 
against his dead cousin, who coula find it 
in his heart to deceive so charming a crea- 
ture. 

“I — I hope it will como right for you,” 
ho said. “I do, upon my soul !” 

u I only ask for justice, Sir Matthew. I 
have undergone great and unmerited suffer- 
ing. But on that topic my lips are sealed.” 


Sir* Matthew thought this very noble, 
and looked at Mr. Davis for sympathy. 
But tho attorney was gazing at Veronica, 
with eyes in whoso expression admiration 
was blended with a kind of watchful 
curiosity. 

By the time the visit was brought to a 
close the new baronet was completely con- 
verted into a partisan of “ his cousin’s 
widow,” as he now markedly entitled her. 

“ She’s not at all the sort of person I had 
expected,” he said to Mr. Davis, as they 
walked away together. 

“ Is she not, Sir Matthew ?” 

“And that cousin of hers — I suppose ho 
is really a prifice, eh P” 

“ I suppose so— an Italian prince.” 

“ Yes, of course. Well, it isn’t for the 
sake of the share of the money that w r ould 
come to me — I’ve got tho entailed estate, 
and no thanks to my Cousin John, either ! 

He wpuld have left it away from mo if 
he could. No, it isn’t for that *, but I do 
hope her marriage will turn out to be all 
right*” 

“ It cannot be long before we know, Sir 
Matthew.” 

“Well, I do hope it will Cftine right for 
her. My Cousin John behaved shamefully 
to her. He did his best to spite his own 
family into the bargain. And I don’t ini nd j 
saying that I should he glad if it turned 
out to be a case of tho biter bit. .Only,” ho 
added, after a minute’s patisc, during which 
he grew almost frightened at his ow n in- 
cautious tone, 44 only, of course we mustn’t •> 
go and be rash, and get ourselves into any j. 
trouble. A will's a will, you know.” j 

“Why that is just wdiat remaius to bo 1 
seen, Sir Matthew.” 1 • 

7 I ! 


CUBAN PIRATES. j 

A TRUE NARRATIVE. 

1 ! 

My name is Aaron Smith. I first went j: 
to the West Indies, in 1830, on hoard the j! 
merchant ship Harrington. Subsequent * i ! 
events induced me to resign my situation j 
in that vessel, and devote myself to other ; 
pursuits. Two years in that part of the jj 
world impairing my health, I bpcame i 
adxious*to see my family again, and, being 
then at Kingston, I entered myself as first 
mate on board the merchant brig Zephyr, 
waiting for freight to London. *• 

Towards the latter end of June we had j 
completed our cargo, and taken on board * 
our passengers: consisting* of a Captain ■ 
Cowper, five or six children, and a black 
nurse. Mr. Lumsden, the master, was 

r 
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an ignorant, obstinate man, who had 
been nearly all his life in the coal trade. 
Soon after leaving Port Royal, we encoun- 
tered strong north-easterly winds, accom- - 
, panied by a heavy swell from the east- 
ward. Mr. Lumsden consulted mo ns to 
' whether he should ply for the windward, or 
bear up for the leeward passage. Not 
wishing to incur any responsibility, I re- 
plied that the wihdward passage might 
protract the voyage, but that the leeward 
would exposo us to the risk of being 
trapped by pirates. Without much consi- 
deration ho decided on the latter course. 

) We therefore steered for the Great Cavt- 
manos, but, the vessel sailing heavily, 
and the winds being unusually light, we 
! did not reach those islands till the fourth 
! day. The natives came out to us in canoes, 
and wo purchased a few parrots, some 
turtle, and a quantity of * curious and 
rich-coloured shells. Then go, we steered 

lor Cape Saint Antonio, the soifth-west 
point of the island of Cuba, speaking by 
tiie way a schooner from New Brunswick 
that had for six days been struggling for 
the windward passage. On the following 
morning we {nadc the Cape, wind light and 
: weather fine; the breezes, too, freshened 
j and became more favourable. At daylight 
on the following morning w« discovered 
two sail ahead, standing the same course, 

, and, the day being dear, we took a good and 
leisurely observation of the sun’s altitude. 

I At two o’clock, while Aval king on deck 
| in conversation with Captain Cowper, T 
: discovered a schooner standing out to- 
:j wards us from the land. Sho struck me as 
!; so suspicious, that I immediately Avent up 
■■ | aloft, Avith a telescope, to con her over more 
I: closely. I was convinced she, was a pirate. 

S | I told CoAvper so, and avo decided to at 
ij once call Mr. Lumsden from below. We 
j ’; Avere at this moment abqut six leagues from 

I I Cape Roman, which bore south-east by east, 
ji The obstinate fool Lumsden refused, how- 
i c\ r er, to alter his course, supposing that, 

“because he bore the English flag, no one 
! Avould molest him. * 

In about half an hour we could see that 
j the deck of the schooner was black with 
men, and that she wa§ beginning to logger 
1 her boats.* This alarmed Mr. Uumsden, 
ay ho now ordered the course to be altered 
. tAvo points ; but it was too late, the 
stranger \>eing already within gun - shot. 

, In a short time we were within hail, and 
a voice in English ordered us fiercely to 
loAver our stem boat and send the cap- 
tain on board. On our not complying, the 
# 


pirate fired • a volley of musketry. Mr. 
Lumsden was noAv paralysed with terfor, 
and gave orders to lay the main yard 
aback. A boat put ofF from the pirate, and 
nine or ten ferocious ruffians armed Avith 
muskets, knives, and cutlasses, hoarded the 
Zephyr. They at once took cluirgo of the 
brig and drove Captain Cowper, Mr. Lums- 
den, and myself, into their boat with blows 
from the flat part of their sabres. In his 
frightened haste Mr. Lumsden left the books, 
which contained the account of all tho money 
on board, open on tho cabin table# 

The pirate captain ordered us on dock im- 
mediately on our arrival. He Avas a man of 
uncouth' and savage appearance, tallish and 
stout, with aquiline nose, high cheek bones, 
a big coarse mouth, and very large staring 
eyes. His complexion was sallow, and his 
hair was black. In appearance he much 
resembled an Indian. His father, t after- 
wards heard, was a Spaniard, and his 
mother a Yucatan squaw. On learning 
from u» that the vessels ahead Avere French 
merchantmen, he gave orders for all hands 
to chase. He asked Mr. Lumsden, in broken 
English, what our cargo was. He was told 
that it consisted of sugars, rum, coffee, 
arrowroot, and dye woods. He then asked 
Mr. LumSden what money he had on board ? 
On being told none, ho broke into a satanic 
rage. 

“ Don’t imagine that I am fool, saro,” he 
said. “ I know all Europe vessel havo 
specie. If you give up what you havo, 
you shall go on your voyage safe and free. 
If not, I’ll keep tho Zephyr, throw her 
cargo overboard, and if I find one doubloon, 
Demonio ! I will bum her, with every 
sacred soul on board.” 

Towards night, tho breeze dying away, 
tho captain relinquished the chase, and gave 
orders to shorten sail and stand towards tho 
Zephyr. After supper, when spirits had 
been served out to our boat’s creAv, the 
captain turned to me, and, to my infinite 
horror, told me that, as he was in a bad state 
of health, and none of his sailors understood 
navigation, he should detain me to help navi- 
gate the schooner. I pretended that I was 
married, and had three children and aged 
parents anxiously expecting me home. B ut 
I appealed to a monster devoid of all feel- 
ing, who, when Lumsden begged not to bo 
deprived of my services, savagely replied : 

u If I do not keep him, I shall keep 
>> 

you. ^ 

Lumsden, with tears in his eyes, privately 
turned to me and entreated me not to beg 
off, or he himself would be taken. Ho had 
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a large family, and iliey would, then become 
orphans and destitute. He promised so- 
lemnly, the moment lie was freed, to go 
straight to tho Havannah, and send a man- 
of-war in search of the corsair. 

“ Whatever property you have,” lie 
added, “ shall he safely delivered to your 
family *, and mine will for ever bless you for 
your generosity.” I foolishly replied that if 
the lot must eventually fall upon one of us, 
I would consent to become the victim. 

After supper (a bowl of chopped garlic 
and bread, for which there was a scramble) 
the pirates fired a musket, as a signal for 
the Zephyr to hack in shore, and then one 
of our men was* ordered to the lead* to.give 
notice tho moment he found soundings. 
The captain then asked, angrily, how many 
American sailors we had on board, as he 
meant to kill them, because the Americans 
had lately destroyed one of his vessels. To 
tho Americans, he said, he should never 
give quarter ; and as all nations were hos- 
tile to Spain, ho would attack all rations. 
The pirato and the Zephyr then anchpred 
in four fathoms, and T and tho other pri- 
soners were left on hoard the pirate. That 
night we could not sleep, for our carpenter 
took an opportunity of telling us that the 
Zophyr really had specie on board*; and the 
dread of a cruel death weighed upon us. 

At daylight we could perceive the pirates 
boating the Zephyr’s crew with the fiats of 
their cutlasses, and making them haul up a 
ropo cable from the after-hatchway, as if to 
remove tho brig’s cargo. When the pirato 
captain returned, he brandished his cutlass 
over my bead, and told mo to go on board 
the Zephyr and bring back everything 
necessary for purposes of navigation, as 
be had resolved to keep me. When I 
made no reply, he swore, and, with a 
ferocious air, waving his sword, said, u Mind 
and obey me, then, or I will take off your 
skin.” On reaching tho Zephyr and enter- 
ing my cabin, I found my chest broken 
open and two diamond rings gone. The 
piratos then made us hoist up two seroong 
of indigo, and as much arrowroot and 
coffee as they required. They stole all 
the children’s earrings, our foretop-gallaht 
mast and yard, and all the ship’s stores, 
live stock, and water ; they then told Mr. 
Luinsden and Captain Cowper that if they 
did not produce the concealed money, they 
would burn the, Zephyr and all aboard. 
The children were sent into the schooner* 
and those two unfortunate men (Lumsden 
and Cowper) were taken below and lashed 
to the pumps, round which combustibles 


were piled. Lumsden remained obstinate 
for some time, but at length produced a 
small roll of doubloons from tho round 
•house. Captain Cowper also surrendered 
nine doubloons which had been entrusted 
to liis care by a poor woman. 

The combustibles I have mentioned were 
lighted, and as the flame approached these 
poor wretches, their cries were heartrending, 
and they implored the pirates to turn them 
adrift to the mercy of the waves, and keep 
the Zephyr and all that they could find in 
her. Finding no better compromise could 
be obtained, the captain ordered water to 
be brought to quench tho flames. After a 
carouse, he drew liis knife, ordered me with 
him back to his' own ship, and threatened* 
with an oath, to cut my head off if 1 did 
not move instantly. I asked to be allowed 
to send my watch to my mother by Mr. 
Lumsden. This he granted, saying: 

“ Your people have a very bad opinion 
of us, b‘ut I will convince you that we are 
not so bad as wo are represented.” 

The Zephyr was then cast loose : Mr. 
Lumsden bci?ig first told by the pirate 
captain that if lie caught him steering for 
the Havannah, he would destroy him and 
hib vessel together. t I sauk into utter 
despair as the Zephyr recoded. My brain 
began to turn. I was about to throw myself 
overboard, when the pirates rushed on me, 
secured me, and placed a guard over me : the 
captain swearing that, if I made’ a second 
attempt, 1 should be lashed to a gun and 
left to die of hunger. 

At daylight we stood to the south-west, 
and entered the delightful harbour of 
liio Median. In the afternoon, boats and 
canoes began to arrive to congratulate tlie 
captain on his success, and he received 
with great pomp two magistrates, a priest, 
and several ladies and gentlemen ; to whom 
I was shown as at* English captivo likely 
to be useful in navigating the vessel. I 
was asked many questions about England, 
London, and my religion. Then dancing t 
was proposed. I was selected, against my 
will, as a partner for Seraphina Riego, one 
of the magistrates’ daughters. I refused 
to dance, and the lady (she was the most 
beautiful Spanish girl I ever beheld) told 
me with tears in her beautiful black eyes, 
that she sincerely pitied me, and would do 
what she could to alleviate my sufferings 
and procure my liberty. 

The captain then roughly ordered me out 
to join the dancers, but Sqraphina soon 
sat down, and we talked about London 
sights* Her father and the priest being 
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now busy over their wine, Seraph in a' 
went to the # captain and entreated that 
I might be allowed to go on shore, under 
the pretext that many of the inhabi- 
tants had never seen an Englishman ; 
but the captain was inexorable. After 
the dance and after supper, the captain 
began to make presents to the guests. To 
the priest he gave my chest, of linen and 
silks : the priest attributing the recent 
capture to his incessant prayers to the 
Virgin. When the visitors had left, the 
captain being drunk, drew his knife, and 
ordered me down into the cabin to sleep on 
the bare floor. 

The next day was appointed for the sale 
of the plunder. Scrap hi na and her lather 
came aboard early. She shook my hand, 
and told me that her father was going to 
try to got me sent on shore. Then I told 
her that I loved her, but before sho could 
answer, wo wore interrupted. T had to 
weigh out the coffee* and attend to the 
steelyards; when that was done, wo fired 
a gun, and two small schooners .came 
out from land and took it on board. The 
captain then ordered me, before the wear- 
ing apparel was put • up for sale, to brew a 
strong mixture of wine, nun, gin, brandy, 
and porter: this the Spaniards drank 
greedily and soon finished. the guests 
got drunk, they bid enormous sums for the 
most tin fling articles. 

T seized an opportunity of giving Sera- 
phina a glowing description of everything 
in England, ami l told tier that if sho would 
help me to escape, and would accompany 
me thither, I would devote my life to her, 
and marry her on our arrival. She was 
startled, but- by- and- bye relented, and re- 
plied, that should she con sent* to elope with 
me, a thousand obstacles must first be sur- 
mounted. The lower orders of Cubans were 
avaricious, and treacherous, and not to be 
trusted ; and yet without one for a guide in 
those immense forests certain destruction 
.would await her and me, from wild .beasts 
or starvation. After some farther doubts 
and fears, she promised, if practicable, to 
escape with me to the Havannah and thence 
to England. 

Just then a desperate fight wi£h knwes 
took placd between two drunken seamen. 
Both fought with great skill and caution 
until one /ell with a severe stab in tho left 
breast. I was instantly called in as surgeon. 
It was in vain for me to protest. Mr. 
Lurasden hacj told them I had saved the 
life of a sailmaker who had fallen down the 
bold. The moment our visitors were gone, 


the captain went below and questioned tho 
least injured man as to the cause of titeir 
quarrel. The man at last reluctantly owned 
■ that there had been a conspiracy formed by 
the chief mate (then in Havannah), to 
murder the captain and the whole crew, 
when drunk or asleep, and to take posses- 
sion of # the ship and plunder. The fight 
had begun because he had refused to join 
the conspirators, and had threatened to re- 
veal the plot. The captain’s eyes flashed 
fire at this. Bushing on deck, he told the 
crew, who, shouting and cursing, rushed 
below, and, without a question, chopped off 
legs and arms of the stabbed man with a 
hatchet, and threw his body overboard, cut- 
ting to pieces all his clothes and everything 
belonging to him. 

Next morning a sail was discovered, and 
I was ordered aloft with my spyglass. “If 
you deceive mo,” said tho captain, u f will 
cut olf your head. I have already killed 
several of your countrymen, and take care 
you do* not add yourself to the number.” 
F reported the vessel a merchantman. A Vo 
gave chase, but sho instantly stood to the 
north, suspecting us. We ordered out tho 
sweeps, and though tho wind lulled, made 
great way. By nightfall the merchantman 
was hull Tlown. The captain said he would 
carry on the chase till two in the morning, 
and if sho were not then visible, he would 
steer east. At daybreak when I came on 
deck I found every one at a loss to know 
where we were. The whole crew had been 
drunk all night. There had been no light 
in the binnacle, arid no log kept, and no one 
know what sail had been set, or what tho 
ship had been doing. The captain threat- 
ened me with instant death, if I did not give 
him at once tho bearing of our harbour of 
yesterday. Fortunately I was able about 
nine o’clock to take a good lunar observa- 
tion, and, at noon obtaining the true latitude 
by a good observation of the sun’s altitude, 
I found to my great astonishment that we 
were about twenty leagues to the N.N. W. 
of Cape Buonavista, two hundred miles to 
the westward of where we thought we wero. 
We saw land that afternoon as I predicted 
we should. I should very likely have been 
stabbed if we had not. 

As we lay in harbour next morning, we 
saw a boat full of the chief mate’s mutineers 
coming towards us. The captain, declar- 
ing he would kill them all, ordered thirty 
loaded muskets to bo brought on deck. 
Two hundred yards off, the men ceased 
rowing, and held up a white handkerchief, 
and on our showing another, they ad- 
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vanced. The moment they were within 
range, the captain gave the word, “ Eire.” 
Five of the rowers fell dead, and the sixth 
leaped over, and was picked up by our 
boat. The captain threatened the bleed- 
ing wretch with a cruel and lingering 
death if he did not confess the whole plot, 
and ordered him to bo exposed naked to 
tho blaze of the sun of a tropical July. 

In vain I pleaded for tho poor wretch, 
who persisted in Ids pica of innocence. 
They lashed him in tho stern of a boat, in 
which were five armed men and myself, 
and then rowed him for throe hours 
through a narrow creek formed by a desert 
reef and tho island of Cuba. - “ The .mos- 
quitoes and sand flies will soon make him 
speak,” the captain said, as we pulled off 
to the mangrove swamp, whore insects 
swarmed in millions. Tho miserable man 
was in a moment swollen and wounded from 
bead to foot. His voice began to fail him. 
Then I entreated them to row to the other 
sido of tho island and unloose hiny The 
moment they did so, and ho felt tho fresh 
sea breeze, he fainted. On our return on 
board, tho pirates mocked his cries, and the 
captain asked if he had confessed ? I told 
him the man was dying. “ Then he shall 
have some more, before he dies/’ replied 
the monster. Six men then fired on him, 
and, finding the miserable creature still 
alive, they fastened a pig of iron to his neck 
and throw him into the sea. An hour after- 
wards, the guitars were tinkling, and the 
songs were passing round as if nothing 
had happened. 

Next morning, just as I had bent a now 
gaff topsail, wo sighted a brig, and gave 
chase. She heaved to, and displayed tho 
English ensign. We fired a gun and hoisted 
Spanish colours. The captain, fearing slid 
was. a man-of-war, did not care to go nearer, 
but said ho would send a boat, with mo 
as captain, to board her. I protesting and 
refusing, he ordered the crew to blindfold 
mo and tako me forward. A volley of 
musketry was then fired, and the, captain 
oamo up and asked if I were not desperately 
wounded ? I saw ho had only intended to 
frighten me so far. I was then lashed* to 
the main-mast and my eyes were unban- 
daged. The captain then cut up a quantity 
of cartridges, and strewed tho powder on 
the deck all around me, giving brders to 
the cook to light a match and send it aft. 
On my persisting in my refusal, ho set 
fire to the powder. The .explosion took 
away my senses for a moment. When I re- 
covered I was in the most horrible torture, 


and my clothes were blazing. I could not 
tear them off with my bound hands. I 
begged them, for God’s sake/ to despatch 
me at once; but they only laughed, and the 
captain tauntingly asked me if I would 
obey him now ? The excruciating agony 
forced mo to yield. I fainted before 
they could release me. When I recovered 
I found myself stretched, in frenzy and 
delirium, on a mattress in the cabin. Too 
weak to reach a weapon, I implored the 
steward to hand me his knife that I might 
kill myself. He roported this to the cap- 
tain, who came down in a fury. “You 
want to kill yourself, young man, I under- 
stand, but I do not mean you to die yet.” 
He then ordered me to be strictly watched 
and my wounds to bo dressed. I took 
advantage o>f. the medicine chest’s being 
brought near mo to swallow one hundred 
and thirty drops of laudanum, hoping 
never to wake again in this world. 
Tho cohk, who felt* compassion for me, 
brought mo some arrowroot and wine, and 
told qxo to my surprise we were at anchor, 
tho captain being convinced that the 
brig was a man-of-war, and that I had 
tried to decoy him near her* The good 
fellow then cautioned mo to appear cheer- 
ful and satisfied. When ho left, and sleep 
began to overpower me, I commended my 
soul to God, believing I should never wake 
again. I slept all night, and they had great 
difficulty in rousing me- next day. Tho 
captain was furious at this, and threatened 
me with a second torturing by gunpowder 
if I dared try again to kill myself. He then 
made mo get up, and attend to the sick. 

Tho next day a coasting schooner brought 
word that the Zephyr had arrived at tho 
Havannah. *«. 

“See,” cried the captain to me, “what 
dependence can be placed on f your country- 
men. They are ^is treacherous as the 
Americans. The old rascal has broken a 
solemn promise. And he says I plundered 
him of fifteen hundred pounds in specie, 
and I didn’t get half that. But mark me ! 
If he remains a few days longer at tho 
Havannah he shall never live to see Eng- 
land. I have three or four men already 
on ,the watch to assassinate him. Thoy 
were new to the trade or would *have done 
it before, but I will now send a sure man, 
and he shall have ten doubloons for the 
job. If Lumsden is so fortunate as to 
escape, and I ever catch him again, I will 
tio him to a tree in the forest and leave 
him to starve.” 

The assassin being got ready was rowed 
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on shore, and told to get a horse ’ at once and three were sabred. We only los^ one 
and push straight for the Havannah. He man. When we reached the magistrate’s 
left w4th loud promises of performing his house I found him out of danger, and, to 
task faithfully. my great joy, Seraphina informed me that 

That evening, as the crew were drinking, she had just engaged a guide for a hundred 

playing the guitar, singing and carousing, dollars, and that we should start in eight 

we heard the dash of oars. The pirates in- or ten days. The next time I went on 
stantly flew to quarters, and dragged me on shore, Seraphina — her eyes beaming with 
deck to hail the boat in English. The boat love and hope — threw herself into my 
brought word that some of the chief mate’s arms ; the guide was ready ; the day and 
party had arrived ashore, and, vowing von- the hour could now be fixed. I clasped 
geance for the fate of their comrades, had her to my heart and wept with joy and 
pursued our assassin to the house of Riego, gratitude. Blushing, she disengaged her- 
tho magistrate, whither he had gone to pro- self, and entreated me to repress all emo- 
curo a -pass for his journey. Nine men of tions that might betray us. We then fixed 
our crew volunteered to pursue the traitors, on the next evening for our flight. The 

and at otiee sallied forth. At midnight they evening came, and 1 obtained leave to go 

returned. They had surprised four of the on shore. To my horror I found my re- 
chief mate’s gang, playing at cards % and ception at Riego’s cold and formal. The 
drinking under a tree. They had shot two mother looked at me with anger and dis- 
j men ami taken two prisoners, two more, trust, Seraphina stood behind her pale, her 
(scouts) had escaped after killing ctie of our cheeks bathed in tears. She made mo a 
party and wounding another. Our men had signal, to bo silent. When I passed into 
unfortunately wounded the magistrate (So- the sick man’s room ho broke forth : 
raphina’s father), by firing their blunder- “ Well, sir, I have detected- your base 
busses through the doors and windows, and nefarious plans. Your very guide in- 
They wanted me to be sent on shore in- formed me of all.” 

stantly, to Tittencl to the wounded. I was I denied everything, and drew out my 
rowed on shore, and then carried on a bed lancet, treating him as if delirious. S era- 
fastened to a horse’s back. # The first per- phina burst into tears, accused the guide 
son I saw on my arrival was Serapluna, of having insulted her in the forest, and 
who cried, “For God’s sake take me, for said that this was his revenge for her 
they have just killed my flither ?' having threatened him. I found from 

1 found her father with one bullet iq bis Seraphina that the guide, having obtained 
shoulder and another in his arm. I dressed fifty dollars in advance, had basely be- 
his wounds, and those of the pirates. When trayed her, but she hoped soon to get a 
alone, Seraphina told me she could not fly reliable man, and bade mo still trust in 
with me while her father’s life was still in her sincerity and discretion. Alas ! I 
danger, but that she remained unchanged, never saw her more. The next day the 
and only waited a fitting opportunity. On assassin sent to destroy Mr. Lumsden re- 
our way back the pirates seized another turned, his intended victim had luckily 
of the chief mate’s men who swam out sailed before the Spanish rascal had arrived, 
to our boat.* Having tortured him, they That same day the pirates murdered the 
placed him blindfold oh a treo projecting French cook of the Dutch prize, who 
over the sea and shot him. Their other pri- had become mad, and had been held down 
Boners they had previously fastened to trees among the ballast. He at first defended 
• and fired at ; one monster lamenting that himself with a hatchet, hut thoy stabbed 
he had lost a bet of a doubloon because him in a dozen places and threw him over- 
he had not killed his man at the first shot, board while still breathing. The next day 
The next day we captured a Dutch we captured an English brig. Being loft on 
merchantman laden with gin, butter, cheese, board the prize, I resolved that night, with 
and canvas. On 'my way to shore to visit the ai$ of two prisoners, to attempt, under 
Seraphina* s father, a boat, rowed by six cover of darkness, to kill the pirate pilot and 
men, came pulling towards us. It was his Spanish companion, the only two pirates 
the chief* mate and some of his partisans, 'on board, and to take the vessel to New 
By my advice (for I knew if my comrades Orleans ; hut our captain was too cunning; 
were killed I should share their fate), my ho sent for me at dusk, and the prisoners 
men poured in a fire of blunderbusses, and were ordered down into the hold. The next 
then leaped upon the enemy with their cufc- day the captain was attacked with a dan- 
lasses. Three mutineers fell by our first fire, gerous fever, and in his great alarm pro- 
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miscd mo my liberty if I cured him. I now 
resolved to make a great effort to escape. I 
confined the captain td his cabin, and gave 
him an opiate in some arrowroot. That 
afternoon, which was Wet and stormy, two 
fishermen came on board to barter their fish 
for spirits. A carouse ensued, and they and 
the whole crew wore soon drank and asleep. 
At midnight the storm had driven every 
one below. Not a star was to be seen ; the 
send was dying thick and heavy. With 
a palpitating heart I seized a bag of in- 
struments, in which I had frat seme biscuit, 
and crept softly up the companion ladder. 
Then 1 stole tq the stern of the vessel, 
gently dropped the bag into the fisherman’s 
canoe, and, letting myself down, cut the 
painter, and let the canoe drift with the 
current, in order not to rouse the wretches 
by any splash of paddle. Onco out of 
hearing, 1 trimmed the cauoo and set sail, 
steering her in the direction of the Ha- 
vaimah. In the morning I found jnyself 
forty miles from the floating hell that had 
so long been my prison. The wind pro- 
videntially blew all day from the south- 
west. All that day and the following 
night 1 was alone in the frail canoo, and 
never sighted a vessel. At six of clock of 
tho second morning I entered the Havannah, 
and seeing an old friend pacing the deck 
of a schooner, I ran my canoe alongside. He 
was a Captain Williams, whom I had known 
some yours before in America. He wel- 
comed me, gave me refreshments, promised 
to get mo a berth as a mate, and, seeing me 
weak and exhausted, begged me to lie down 
and rent. Unluckily for me, when I woke 
from my deep sleep in the forenoon, finding 
the captain gone on shore, I followed him. 
In the first street one of tho pirato’s men 
met me, and ran and brought a guard, who 
arrested me, I was instantly thrown into 
prison with four or five hundred thieves 
and murderers, and kept thoro five weeks 
boforp my second examination. After some 
weeks more I was delivered up to the 
English, and sent to England, to be tried at 
the next Admiralty- Sessions. At my trial 
I was particularly charged with assisting 
in the capture of the ships Victoria ana 
Industry on the liigh seas. I pleaded com- 
pulsion and the horrid cruelties infiictod 
on me by that monster the pirate captain. 
Twenty respectable ^witnesses deposed to 
my humanity and Character, and Captain 
Hay os, my old commander, and Mr. John 
Smith, his brother, an oijicer in the Royal 
Navy, spoke up for tpe like men. I was, 
thank God, eventually acquitted $ but that 


mean hound, old Lumsden, for whom I 
had suffered so much, never showed even 
a common feeling of gratitude for having 
saved his own carcase ; and but for good 
friends, I should have been gibbeted like 
a hunted-down murderer. 


TWO ORIGINAL COLONISTS. 

At the beginning of the present century 
an Englishman named Buckley, who entered 
the army towards the closo of* the last cen- 
tury, conspired with six others to attempt 
the life of the Duke of Kent at Gibraltar ; 
he was tried, convicted; and sentenced to 
transportation for life. Ho arrived at Port 
Philip in or ajiout 1803, forming one of a 
detachment of prisoners intended to forma 
convict establishment at that, place. Ho 
was employed as a stonemason (bis former 
trade) in erecting a building for the recep- 
tion of government stores. The settlement 
was eventually abandoned, and the convicts 
were transferred to another part of Aus- 
tralia. Shortly before this abandonment, 
Buckley made his escape with two other 
man, named Marmon and Pye.' The three 
ran together for a time ; but Pye left his 
companions before they reached tho river at 
the northern extremity of the' bay, being 
exhausted with hunger and other priva- 
tions. Marmon remained with Buckley till 
they had wandered nearly round tho bay, 
and then left him with the inten{ion of 
returning to the establishment ; but neither 
Pye nor Marmon was' ever afterwards heard 
of Bnckley, thus alone, continued his wan- 
derings along the beach, and completed the 
circuit of the bay. Ho afterwards pro- 
ceeded a considerable distance westward, 
along the coast; but, becoming weary of 
his lonely and precarious existence, lie 
determined on returning. When die had 
retraced his steps round a portion of the 
bay, he fell in with a party of natives, 
whom he contrived to conciliate, and with 1 
Whom he took up his abode, Buckley 
afterwards expressed a belief that the 
period which elapsed between his escaping 
from the convict establishment, to his fall- 
ing in with the natives, was abput twelve 
months ; but he had no very accurate record 
of the lapse of time. 

Here, then, was an Englishman entirely 
severed from all associations with civilised 
life, and thrown among savages. How did 
he fare P The natives received him with 
great kindness, and he soon attached 
himself to the chief, whom he accom* 
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panied in all his wanderings. From the 
time of his abandonment by Marmon and 
Pye, until his final return to the estab- 
lishment (a period of thirty- two years) he 
' did not see a white man. For the first 
few years, his time and mind were fully 
occupied in procuring food and guarding 
against treachery from the natives ; but 
he soon acquired a practical knowledge of 
their language, adopted their habits, and 
became ono of their community. One of the 
chiefs gave him a wife; but discovering 
that she was betrothed to one of her own 
tribe, Buckley relinquished her. This, 
however, did not prevent the natives from 
putting her to death; far it was One of 
j their usages that when a woman had 
! been promised as a wife (which generally 
[ happened as soon as she was l>orn), it was 
considered a binding engagement, the 
breach of which was visited with sum- | 
mary vengeance. Very little is now known 
of the aborigines of Australia in their 
native or untutored state. It is the more 
jj interesting to notice the experience of 
j Buckley on this matter, during about one- 
! third of a century. 

Buckley ibund the -natives rude and b&r- 
I barous ; often addicted to cannibalism; but 
jj well disposed towards the white man. He 
>i was unable to introduce among them aiiy 
i essential improvements, feeling that his 
j safety chiefly depended on his conformity 
| to their usages and customs. Their can- 
! nibalisin was chiefly shown in time of war, 
j nhen prisoners were killed, roasted, and 
j o n. Such was the miserable and pre- 
j| carious mode in which they procured their 
j ! food, that they destroyed their now-born 
jj cliildron if born before the former child 
jj had attained the ago of three or four 
I j years : dreading the burden and anxiety 
| of having to support two young children 
, ! at onces As in all fxx&o communities, 
the women were completely subservient 
| to the men, acting merely as slaves, and 
•receiving little in return but austerity and 
1 violence. Many of their regulations in 
regard to marriage were singular. A 
man might have as many wives as he could 
support ; on his death a custom prevailed 
, analogous # to the old Mosaic law — liis 
widows became the property of his eldest , 

, surviving brother or next of kin. They 
had a curious custom of prohibiting a man 
from looking at the mother of the girl 
given to him in marriage 5 this was adhered 
to with the utmost strictness ; the greatest 
concern being evinced if, through any acci- 
dent, the mother were seen. Buckley could 


not find that they had any clear notion of 
a* deity, or any form of worship what- 
ever; yet they entertained an idea that 
after death they would agaiu exist, but 
in the form of wliity men. They showed the 
customary dexterity of suoh people in the 
use of the spear, the dart, the arrow, &o., 
and their senses of sight, hearing, and 
smell, were very acute. Tlieir habitations 
were of the most rude and simple construc- 
tion, being made of the brandies of trees 
arranged with tolerable compactness at 
an angle of about forty-five dejpees; in 
shape thoy formed the segment of a circle, 
the size being proportionate to the number 
of persons composing the family. 

These were the people among whom this 
Englishman passed so long a period of 
his life. Buckley never travelled further 
than a hundred and fifty miles from the 
spot where ho first encountered the natives, 
during tho whole term of thirty-two years; 
though he never lost the anxious wish 
to return to civilised society. The circum- 
stances which gave him the desired oppor- 
tunity were these. Two natives, residing 
at the English encampment at Port Philip 
in 1835, stole an axe; having been assured 
by others that tho theft would be severely 
punished, they absconded. They accident- 
ally fell in with Buckley, to whom they 
communicated the fact of white men being 
in the neighbourhood. They announced 
their intention of procuring other natives 
to go back with them and spear the white 
men. Buckley instantly formed a two-fold 
plan ; i o save the white men, and to return 
to civilised life. He succeeded in induc- 
ing the runaways to guide him to the 
encampment whence they had escaped. 
They did so. The Englishmen at the camp 
were amazed to see the two runaways ac- 
companied by a man who seemed half 
Englishman, half savage ; he was of lofty 
stature (six feet two inches), was enve- 
loped in a kangaroo skin rug, was armed 
with spear, shield, and club, and woro hair 
and beard of more than thirty years* growth* 
He seated himself among the natives of the 
encampment, apparently taking no notice of 
the white men. They, however, quickly de- 
tected his European features. He could 
not in the least express himself in English ; 
but, after the lapse of ten or twelve days, 
the remembrance of old familiar words 
and phrases came back to him sufficiently 
for the purposes «of conversation. The 
native family with whom Buckley had 
so long resided, and who had become 
greatly attached to him, bitterly lamented 
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his •leaving them. He remained at the He turned publican in 1826. Three years 
settlement, and expressed a wish to be erh- after wards, he started the first? newspaper | 
ployed as a medium of communication published in the town : a weekly journal 
between the English and the natives. When called the Launceston Advertiser. Go- J 
his case was made known to the represen- vernor Arthur was at that time always at 
tatives of the government, as well as the open war with the free colonists, whom he 
service which he had rendered to the en- regarded as being almost as had as the con- 
campment, a pardon was forwarded to him. victs. Pawkner threw himself heart and 
It was a time of strong emotion for the poor soul into the struggle against him; and 
fellow ; and nothing could exceed the joy the newspaper continued to he influential 
he evinced at fooling himself a free man, rc- and well-conducted for many years, 
ceivcd agaiu within the pale of civilised so- Pascoe Pawkner entered upon a new 
ciety. Wli at became of Buckley afterwards, scene in 1835. Port Philip began to he 
was probably not considered of sufficient talked about in a more favourable tone 
importance to he placed upon record. # than thirty-two years previously. He re- 
Lot us now notice another original colonist, solved* to try hisf fortune in that new region, 
who certainly did 'not become semi-savage, Having sold all his acquired property, ho 
hut lived to be a well-to-do old gentleman bought the schooner Enterprise, and stored 
in the colony whose birth he witnessed. her with live stock, farming implements, and 
John Pascoe Pawkner, born in London seeds,' common coarse food and clothing, 
in 1792, went to Australia at the early age blankets, tomahawks, knives, and handker- 
of eleven. A few women and children chiefs statable ' to the aborigines. A very 
were allowed to accompany the troqps who large and varied assortment of fruit-trees 
guarded the convicts sent out in 1803, to were also shipped, together with the 
found a new penal settlement on tlio shores materials for a house. lie had five 
of the recently discovered Port Philip; partners, respectively named Hay, Mars, 
and the boy Pawkner went out with his Evans, Jackson, and Lancey. Two months 
mother. Buckley was possibly one of the before Mr. Batman had landed near the 
very convicts who went out in the same spot now occupied by the busy town of 
ship (the Calcutta, fifty-six guns) with this Geelong, Jha<J advanced to the river Terra, 
youngster. Captain Collins, who was to had got the aborigines to sign some deeds 
govern the new settlement, pitched his making over an enormous tract of country, 
tents on a strip of sandy beach in tho bay ; and had built, somo rough huts as the; 
but fresh water was so scarce, and the commencement of a settlement, 
country around seemed so barren, that he On the 10th of October, I8&5, Mr. 
abandoned the place after a few months : Pawkner set foot on the mainland of* 
government officers, soldiers, and convicts, Australia. It was the anniversary of the 
all taking their departure to Van Diemen’s day when he had landed there in 1803. 
Land (now called Tasmania), where they He and his party first explored the eastern 
formed tho settlement which has since shore of Port Philip bay; but deeming 
expanded into Hobart Town, or Hobarton, it ineligible, they pushed on to the river 
tho capital of a distinct colony. Young Yarra, where they landed their goods, 
Pawkner got employment as a shepherd, pitched their tents, and ploughed and 
and three years afterwards joined his sowed small plots of land. But the Bat- 
father in farming. An energetic and rest- man party did not relish this ; they warned 
less character was developed in him, which , off the Pawkner party. Tho latter were 
lasted throughout life ; but he committed found to have selected the most favourable 1 
oz^e mistake which happily ho did not s^ot ; and the two parties came almost to 
repeat. At the age of twenty -two he open war, in the very spot where the great 
mixed himself up iu a plot for the escape city of Melbourne now stands. The Bat- 
of oonvict prisoners; and he found it infinites were too strong for the Fawk- 
v necessary to beat a hasty retreat to norites, in virtue of government support 
Sydney, where he remained three or four they received; and Mr. Fa wkuer, frustrated 
years, as a sawyer. The year 1818 found in various ways, nevertheless made a living 
him married, and settled at tl\e new town by keeping a store, lending out iiorses to 
of Launceston in Van Diemen’s Land, exploring parties, and practising as a busk- 
Besides being a trader, 4 he acted as agent lawyer. When land became sufficiently 
or pleader in some of tho subordinate law valuablo to be offered for salfc, he ^became 
and criminal courts, at a time when regular a buyer. One of his plots was at the corner 
barristers and attorneys were rather scarce, of the present Flinders and King-streets, 
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and another at the corner of Collins and 
Market- streets. — now among the busiest 
spots in Melbourne. He built a brick hotel 
(the first brick house in the settlement), in 
the last-named locality, and supplied his 
guests with a good library as well as a 
good stock of English newspapers, then a 
I raro luxury in the infant colony. He next 
set up a little newspaper. It was no easy 
matter to print it ; but he bought a small 
parcel of refuse type at Launceston, and en- 
gaged a youth who had had a few months’ 
practice as a compositor. In 1839, he 
replaced the Advertiser (the venturesome 
little paper was so called) by the more 
majestic Port Philip Patriot:' 

For thirty years longer did this remark- 
able and energetic man help to advance, 
not only his own interests, ttut those of 
the city of Melbourne, and the colony 
of Victoria (which the Port Philip district 
was empowered to become.) Ho ^bought 
eight hundred acres at a spot which 
he named Pascoe Vale ; then lie con- 
verted the Patriot into a daily paper; 
then he established a large sheep station ; 
then he grow grapes and became a wine- 
maker ; then he established a land- society, 
which lias proved a great success; then lie 
| bravely toqk part in the movement which 
I prevented the continuance of transportation 
to the Australian colonies; then ho became 
a member of the legislative council ; then 
he was instrumental in ‘developing the 
gold industry. Since that time, in the upper 
chamber (t he House of Lords of the colony), 
“ the absence of the president himself would 
not have seemed more strange than that of 
the velvet skull-cap and the old-fashioned 
blue cloak in which Mr. Fawkner w as wont 
to sit.” • 

It was natural and fitting that the colo- 
nists regarded* as a public ceremonial the 
funeral of Pascoe Fawkner on the 8th of 
September last. 

• PARAPHRASES FROM u GALLUS.” 

Tiie veraes paraphrased below, though generally fc> 
ho found in collections of the “ Poems attributed to 
G allies,” are also printed among the fragments of the 
Satyrion. The first of these little poems must undoubt- 
edly have suggested Ben Jonson’s song in the Silent 
Woman, beginning : • 

“ SttU t7 be neat, still to be drest , 

As you were going to a feast,” fc., 

Ben Jonsor^s own paraphrases prove that ho read 
Petronius. * 

SEMPER MTJNDITIAS, SEMPEB, BASSltESSA, DECOUKS. 

Dress, at all hours arrange 1 with studious care 
O Ba&sile&sa, and adornment nice, 

Docks, at all hours, of never-wandering hair 
Sleek’d by solicitous comb to curls precise. 


Delight not. me : but unconstrain’d attire. 

And she whose beauty doth itself neglect. # 
• Free are her floating locks: nor need sne have 
Colours or odours, who, herself, is deckt 
In natural loveliness — a living flower ! 

Ever to feign, in order to be loved, 

Is never to confide in love. The power 
Of beauty, best in simplest garb is proved. 

EPITAPH ON DYONISIA. 

Here doth Dyonisia lie. 

She, whose little wanton foot 
Tripping (ah ! too carelessly !) 

Toueht this tomb, and fell into ’t. 

Trip no more shall she, nor fall. 

And her trippings were so few ! 

Summers only eight in all 

Had the sweet child wander’d through. 

But, already, life’s few suns 
# Lovo’s strong seed had ripgn’d warm. 

All her wc^s were winning ones : 

All her cunning was to charm. 

And the fancy, in tho flower, 

"While tho flesh was in the bud 
Childhood’s dawning sex did dower 
With warm gusts of womanhood. 

O what joys by hope begun, 

O what kisses kist by thought, 

"What love-deeds by fancy done, 

£>eath to deedless dust hath wrought 

Had the Fates been kind as thou, 

Who, till now, was never cold. 

Once Lovo’s aptest scholar, now 
Thou kadst been his teacher bold : 

But, if buried seeds upthrow 

Fruits and flowers ; it flower and fruit 

By their nat uro fitly show 

What the seeds are, whence they shoot, 

Dyonisia, o’er this tomb, 

"W here thy buried beauties be. 

From their dust shall spring and bloom 
Loves and graeesdike to thee. 


NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD SUBJECT. 

Four hundred and twenty years ago, 
there suddenly appeared on the stage of 
public events in England, a remarkable 
man, with a great name, a great cause, 
a great purpose, and a great following. 
His real name was said to be John Cade. 
His assumed name was John Mortimer. 
He claimed to be a scion of the royal House 
of Plantagenet, and first cousin to Richard, 
Duke of York — he of the White Rose — 
whose quarrel with the Red Rose kept 
England in a turmoil of civil war for more 
than a quarter of a century. This personage, 
a great reformer in his day, popularly known 
as the Captain of Kent, and “ John Amend- 
All,” Has received but sorry treatment at 
the hands of history, while at the hands 
•of poetry, as represented by Shakespeare, 
or whoever was the real author of the 
three historical plays of Henry tho Sixth, of 
which Shakespeare was the reviser and 
adapter, he has received very great in- 
justice. Had he been left to history alone, 
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no more harm would have been done to discontent in England at this time was re- 
hirf memory than such as is usually in- markably bitter. It was partly occasioned by 
dieted upon those who are guilty of the the inglorious issues of the war in France, 
political crime of unsuccess ; but poetry, and the cession of the Duchies of Anjou 
unluckily for “the Captain's” fame, has and Maine, once appanages of the crown 
warped history aside, and presented us of England; partly by the misgovern- 
with a caricature instead of a true picture, rnont of the king at homo — the conse- 
Let us endeavour by the light of dis- - quence of his owti weakness of character — 
coveries recently made, to show Cade as his subjection to his stronger, minded and 
he was, and not as Shakespeare has de- imperious queen, and the sway that ho 
picted him. allowed unworthy favourites to exercise 

The earnest political reformers, or rebels over him ; partly by the pretensions of the 
as it was the fashion to call them, who House of York to the throne ; and partly if 
arose in the early days of English history not chiefly by the constant illegal and ex- 
to do battle against oppression, never re-* torlionate demands which were made upon 
ceived fair treatment at the hands of his- that very sore .place in the estimation of all 
torians. Having no printing-press, by true Englishmen, then as now, the pocket 
means of which to detail and discuss their of the people. The Duke of Suffolk, the 
grievances, and no means of organising queen's favourite, who had long exercised 
public opinion to operate upon the minds a malign influence, had been banished 
of men in power, there were no means and slain, to the great displeasure of 
open to them for the remedy of intolerable the king, and of Queen Margaret ; and 
abuses but tho rough and unsatisfactory Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, the pro- 
arbitrament of physical force. If tkey £uc- tector of England during the king’s long 
ceeded, which they did sometimes, it was minority, had been treacherously murdered, 
well. If they failed, and were so unhappy to Henry’s exceeding shame and sorrow, 
as not to die on the battle-field, they suffered The sturdy Commons of Kent were louder 
tlio rebel’s doom, and left their name and in their dissatisfaction than the Commons 
fame to posterity, which did not always care ifl other parts of England ; though the dis- 
to remember them, 1 content elsewhere was by no means of a 

Among the most notable of these English gentle character. The anger of the- Kent- 
“ rebels” who would bo called reformers if ish men was particularly excited by a report, 
they lived in our day, was John Cade. In that the whole county was to be laid waste, 
the Second part of the play of King Henry and turned into a deer -forest, ‘ in punish- 
the Sixth, he is represented as an illiterate ment for the murder of the Duke of .Suffolk, 
and brutal ruffian, sprung from the very with which the men of Kent had nothing, 
dregs of the populace, -with the manners of to do. The Duke of York with an eye to 
an American “ rowdy,” or of that equally his own interest, took advantage of the 
detestable product of our own modern civili- growing ill-will of the Commons, and 
sation, the English “ rough,” Shakespeare fostered and fomonted it by every means 
invariably speaks of him under the familial* in his power. Ho found an instrument 
and contemptuous epithet of “ Jack,” and ready to his hands in John Cade, a gentle- 
though he adheres with more or less exao- man of Ashford, in Kent, supposed by some 
titude to the truth of history as regards to be a near relative of his own, and a true 
the leading facts of his career, he wholly scion of the House of Mortimer. However 
misrepresents his character and objects ; that may be, Cade had served under the 
and is about as unfair as a dramatist of duke in the Irish expedition of 1441), with , 
our day would be, if he introduced George jjreat renown and bravery. “ About this 
Washington to the stage in the character time,” says honest John Stow in his 
of a down, or of a Sheffield trades unionist. Annales of England, “ began a new rebel- . 

In the year 1450, when Cade made his lion in Ireland, but Richard Duke of York 
appearance as a reformer of abuses, very being sent thither to appease the same so 
great discontent prevailed among the Com- assuageef tho forie of the wild a*bd savage 
mons* TJiis, however, was by no means an people there, that he won such favour 
abnormal state of affairs. At no time after among them, as could never be ^separated 
the Conquest until the age of James the from him and his lineage.” Cade's gallant 
Second, were the Commons particularly behaviour on the battle field, and his 
well affected to the Norman kings or striking personal resemblancp to the Mor- 
satisfied with the state of England, and timers, marked him out to the ambitious 
many vigorous but unsuccessful leaders of Duke of York, as a person who might be 
revolt had from time to time appeared. The safely trusted with his cause among the 'j 
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Kentish Commons; and Cade, assuming 
the name of Mortimer, lent himself heartily 
to the project. The fires of discontent 
1 smouldered all over England, and in Kent 
needed but a strong breath, to blow them 
into a blaze. Such a breath was found in 
the person and the pretensions of Cade. 

, On Whit-Sunday, the 24th of May, all 
| measures for an. outbreak having been pre- 
i viously taken by the adherents of the 
| Duke of York and the personal friends of 
; Cade, the Commons of Kent in large num- 
| bers flocked to Ashford, where Cade re- 
| sided, well armed, and ready to serve 
! under hi$ banner. Day by day their num- 
bers increased, and by tho. ‘’Saturday, fol- 
lowing he found himself at the head of a 
j host so numerous as to encourage him in 
j inarching upon London. On Shmday, the 
j 31st of May, he encamped upon Black- 
! heath, his army amounting, in the compu- 
| tation of the time, which was, probably, 

■ much exaggerated, to one hundred thou- 
sand men. He took the title of Captain of 
Kent, and aspired to talk with the king, as 
potentate with potentate. 

The city of London sympathised with 
his cause. The rising spread from Kent 
to Essex, Sussex, and. Surrey; and in a 
| sho?’t time, Cade had force at his command 
j sufficient, if judiciously handled, to revolu- 
j tionise the kingdom, and seat the Duke of 
J j Y ork upon the throne. His first procecd- 
jj ings were eminently cautious, prudent, and 
i statesmanlike. His great error was that 
j he did not boldly march into London when 
| the time was ripe and the Londoners fa- 
j vou ruble, but established his head-quarters 
| in Southwark. Hia misfortunes were that 
j he was unable to control his followers, 

1 and prevent them from pillaging the mer- 
chants ; and that he was not supported in 
proper time by the Duke of York. For a 
month he lay encamped *>n Blackheath, to 
the great consternation of the king and his 
court, and levied contributions on the 
country round, granting free passes to all 
who were well affected to his cause, pro-, 
mising future payment for all goods and 
provisions supplied for the use of his army, 
forbidding pillage and robbery under the 
penalty cf death, which he more tljan once 
inflicted ujSon a disobedient follower, and 
acting in "all respects as if he were a 
legally-appointed general, waging a legiti- 
mate war. Toward* the king's person he 
expressed the utmost devotion, and de- 
clared that hiq solo purpose in taking arms 
was the removal of evil counsellors from 
, the royal presence, and the peaceable re- 
dress of the grievances of the people. His 


Complaint of the Commons of Kent and 
Cause of tho great Assembly on Black- 
heath, as textually set forth in Stow’s 
'Annals, are ranged under seventeen dis- 
tinct heads. This document asserted that 
the Commons of Kent were not guilty of 
the murder of the Duke of Suffolk, and 
protested against the threat of converting 
the county into a “ wilde foresto,” in 
punishment thereof. It furthermore alleged 
that the king wasted the revenues of the 
ci;own upon his favourites, and laid taxes 
upon the people to supply the deficiency 
thus created ; that the lords of the blood 
royal (i.e. of the house of York) wore put 
out of the royal presence, and mean per- 
sons of lower nature exalted and made of 
his privy council ; that the people of the 
realm were not paid for the stuff and pur- 
veyance taken for the use of the king’s 
household ; and that tho king’s retainers 
atid favourites made a practice of accusing 
innocent persons of treason and other crimes, 
in or clef to gain possession of their con- 
fiscated estates. One chief cause of tho 
disaffection was the harsh and unjust col- 
lection of a tax called tho “ fifteen penny,” 
amounting to the fifteenth of every person’s 
annual income. Another was the illegal 
interference of the court in the free election 
of knights of the shire; and another the 
gross venality and corruption of tho offi- 
cials in every department of the state. 
This “ Complaint,” whether drawn np by 
Cade himself or inspired by him, was 
highly creditable to his ability. It was 
accompanied by another paper, entitled The 
Requests of the Captain qf the Great 
Assembly in Kent. This document con- 
sisted of five terse and significant para- 
graphs. The first set forth the Captain’s 
loyalty to his sovereign lord the king, and 
all his true lords, spiritual and temporal, 
and his design that ho should reign like a 
“king royal” and a true Christian king 
anointed; the second expressed the cap- 
tain’s desire that the king should avoid all 
the false progenie and affinity of the Duke 
of Suffolk, and take to his person the true 
lords of the realm, notably the high and 
mighty prince the Duke of York ; the 
third, his desire that immediate punish- 
ment should be inflicted upon the mur- 
derers of the excellent Duke of Gloucester 
(Duke Humphrey) ; fourth, an accusation , 
of treason against, and demand of punish- 
ment on all who were concerned in the 
losfe or alienation of Anjou and Maine, and 
the other possessions of the English crown 
in France. The fifth — a comprehensive 
article-— denounced the extortion daily used 
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among the common people : and complained was well nigh master of the situatidn. To 
of “ that (jreene waxe> which is freely used to allay the popular excitement,, the king was 
the perpetual destruction of the king's true advised to commit several of the persons 
Commons of Kent.” It is this mention OT against whom the tide of indignation ran 
greme waxe, with which exchequer writs, strongest to the Tower ; notably, the Lprd 
so loudly complained of by Cade, appear Say, and bis son-in-law, Crowmer, the She- 
to have been scaled, that excited the mirth riff of Kent ; both of whom were held in 
of the dramatist, when he makes Cade particular disesteem by the Commons of 
say, “ Is not this a lamentable thing, that Kent. This concession, however, was not 
of the skin of an innocent lamb should be sufficient to satisfy either Cade or the Com- 
made parchment, and that parchment scrib- mons, and Cade marched back from the 
bled o'er should undo a man ? Some say scene of his little victory at Scvenoaks, to 
the bee stings, but I say it is the bees’ wax, his old quarters at BlaCkheath, to confer 
for I did but seal onco to a thing, and f with his friends in the city of London, 
wbs never more my own man since.” On the part of the king, or rather of the 

This paragraph further complained of queen, two powerful nobles were deputed 
several kinds- of extortion to which the to wait npon him in his camp, and ascer- 
Coinmons were subjected, and specially tain on wliat conditions he would lay down 
named “-four extortioners and false trai- his aitns # ahd disband his followers. Cade 
tors,” who were to be punished as an ex- was equal to tlio encounter of argument, 
ample to similar evil-doers, one of whom and though described by Shakespeare as a 
named Crowmer, Sheriff of Kent, after- coarse, and illiterate bully, , he was found 
wards fell into Cade’s hands, and was de- to be a person of a very different stamp by 
capitated without shrift. 14 the Archbishop of Canterbury and Hum- 

King Henry, urged on by Queen Margaret phrey, Duke of Buckingham, the two great 
and by the people in her interest, whose peers who sought A conference with him. 
heads would have been in very considerable Hall describes Cade as “ a young man of a 
danger had Cade been triumphant, resolved, goodly stature* and a pregnant wit.” Tho 
after misgivings, which, to a man of his easy, fords “found him,” he adds, “ sober in 
amiable nature, were probably both sore and communication, wise in disputing, arrogant 
long-protractcd, to take the field against in heart, stiff in opinion, and by nO means. 
Cade. He could muster, however, no moro possible to be persuaded to dissolvo his 
than fifteen thousand men against Cade’s army, except the king in person would come 
one hundred thousand. Cade, who did not to him, and cohsent to all things which he 
wish to fight the king, for whose “ sacred” would require:” 

person he expressed much devotion, retired Cade was now at tho very zenith of his 
unexpectedly from Blackhcath to Seven- fortunes, and had the Duke of York, then 
oaks. Homy did not follow; but dis- absent in Ireland, hastened over to his 
patched a force under Sir Humphrey Staf- support, it is likely that the White Rose 
ford, to do battle with the formidable rebel, would have taken the place of tho Red, 
Sir Humphrey and his brother were killed, and that Henry the Sixth would have had 
* and their force routed with, great loss, to moralise sooner than he did, npon tho 
Cade, highly elated, returned to Black- miseries that encompassed anointed kings, 
heath ; and the poor king, losing courage, But the Duke of*' York did not make his 
retreated to the very heart of England — to appearance, and Cade was left to himself to 
Kenilworth Castle — leaving to others the fight the battle of the Commons, rather than 
task, either of fighting or parleying with the battle of a claimant to the crown. But 
the redoubtable leader of the Commons, fvs it happens in all times, there are men 
The king, fts Hall’s Chronicle reports, was whose heads are turned with the full flow 
not quite certain of the fidelity of his own and tide of prosperity, and Cade was of the 
troops. “ The king’s army,” says the number. He struggled bravely against nd- 
historian, “ being at Blackheath, and hear- vrfsity, Jbut good fortune was too much for 
ing of his discomfiture (that of Sir Hum- him. He made a triumphal entry from 
phrey Stafford), began to grudge and- Southwark into the city over the bridge, 
murmur among themselves ; some wishing which was then the sole means pf ingress 
tho Duke of York at home to aid his for an army, and passing London Stone in 
cousin (the Captain of Kent) ; some de- W ailing-street, struck it with his sword in 
siring the overthrow of the king and his the pride of hfs heart, as if fo take posses- 
oouusol, others openly crying out on the si on, exclaiming, “ Now, is Mortimer Lord 
queen and her accomplices.” The circum- of this City !” And he was lord of it: and 
stances were evidently serious, and Cade could he have held his followers in order, 
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might have made himself dictator, of the Sheriff of ‘Kent, might have forgiven 
: kingdom. But he could not control the murder, but could not forgive pillage, hnd 

passions of the Kentish men who thirsted for it was resolved by the Lord Major and 

the blood of Lord Say, the high treasuror^faldcrmen, counselled by the “ manly and 
and of his son-in-law Crowmer, the sheriff. warly ,f soldier at the Tower, that when 
The king, on taking his departure, had not Cade next left the city for Southwark, his 

left the city entirely at the mercy of the departure should, if possible, bo final, and 

insurgents; but had left a valiant com- that his re-entry over the bridge should be . 
mander, one Matthew Gough, whom Stow opposed by the whole available force both 
quaintly calls “a manly and warly man,” of the Tower and of the city. Had Cade, 
in command of the Tower when he and his in the first flush of yictory, established 
co art effected their ignominious retreat to himself in the heart of London, as he 
Kenilworth, with strict orders to watch' might easily have done, this difficulty 
the movements of the citizens, and prevent would havo been avoided. Matthew Gough 
; them from lending effective assistance to seems to havo been well aware of the 

Cade. All but the very wealthiest of the strategic mistake the Kentish ! leader had 

inhabitants were on the side of the re- thus committed, and undertook to defend 


beljion, and even some of these wavered 
in their allegiance to their weak sovereign 
and his corrupt surroundings. On the 3rd 
of July, Cade for the second time entered 
tlio city from Southwark, amid the accla- 
mations of tlie people, and proceeding to 
the Guildhall, where the Lord Mayor sat 
for the administration of justice, ordered, 
rather than requested, that functionary, to 
send for Lord Say to the Tower, and have 
him arraigned forthwith for malfeasences in 
his office, and for oppression of tho people. 
Lord Say took objection to tho Lord 
Mayor’s jurisdiction, and demanded to be 
tried by his • peers ; but Cade’s followers, 
whether with or without the order or con- 
currence of the Captain -does not very 
clearly appear, laid violent hands on the 
unhappy nobleman, led him out to the 
conduit in Cheapsido, struck off his head 
and placed it upon a pole, and afterwards 
drew his naked body through the streets 
from Cheapside to Cade’s head-quarters in 
Southwark. A similar fate •befell Crow- 
mer, the unpopular Sheriff of Kent, and 
the ferocious .multitude, bearing his head 
upon a pole, presented* its dead lips to 
the dead lips of Lord Say, as if the two 
wero kissing, to the great delight of 
.the rabble, and to the disgust of the re- 
spectable citizens. That evening Cad# 
daned with Philip Malpas, an alderman 
and wealthy draper, well affected to his 
cause ; but unluckily some of his unruly 
followers, setting at nought Cade’s edict 
against pillage, despoiled the rich mer- 
chant’s house, and carried off his plato and 
other valuables. This arid a similar rob- 
bery committed on the following day at 
the house of another wealthy citizen, named 
Gherstis, proved to be the turning points of 
Cade’s fortunes. The leading citizens, 
though alarmed at the turbulence of the 
mob in the murder of Lord Say and the 


tho bridge the next time that Cade and 
his followers attempted to cross it» He 
had not to wait long for his opportunity. 
At nine o’clock in the evening of Sunday 
the 5th of July, having in the morning 
caused one of his followers to be beheaded 
for piUngo, with a viqw no doubt of con- 
ciliating the wealthy Londoners, and prov- 
ing to them that he individually had no 
part in the pillage of rich aldermen, Cade, 
at the head of his company, attempted to 
enter the city. Stow thus tells what ensued : 

“ On the fifth of July, the Captaine being 
in Southwarke caused a man to be be- 
headed there, and that day entred not tho 
Citie. When night was borne, the Mayor 
and the Citizens with Mathew Gough, kept 
the passage of the bridge against the 
Kentishmen which mado great force to re- 
enter tho Citie. Then the Captaine seeing 
this bickering, went to harness, and as- 
sembled his people, and set so fiercely upon 
the Citizens, he drave them back from the 
stoupes in Southwarke, or bridge foot©, 
unto the drawbridge in defending whereof 
many a man was drowned and slaine. 
Among tho which was John Sutton, Alder- 
man, Mathew Gough, a squire of Wales, 
and Roger Hoisand, Citizen. This skirmish 
continued all night till nine of tlie clocke 
on the morrow, so that sometime the 
Citizens had the better, and sometimes the 
other, but ever they kept them on the 
bridge so that the Citizens never passed 
much the bulwark© at the bridge footo, 
nor the Kentishmen no farther than the 
drawbridge. Thus continuing the cruel 
fight, to tho destruction of much people on 
both sides, lastly, after the Kentishmen 
were put to the worst, a truce was agreed 
upon for certain© houres.” 

The disaffection of the citizens of Lon- 
don, and its hourly, if not momentary in- 
crease, becoming known to the Archbishop 
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of Canterbury, who was at the same mations for tho arrest of offenders, whether 
time; also Lord High Chancellor of Eng- in civil or criminal cases, are proverbially 
land, that eminent functionary, having full unfavourable in their descriptions of tlio 
powers from the king, took advantage ofijjfcpersonal appearance and antecedents of 
the opportunity to proclaim a pardon to tho persons whom it is sought to capture. 
Cade and all his followers, if they would In Cade’s case there was no exception to 
lay down tlioir arms and disperse. The this ancient, and it .may be added, this 
offer acted magically upon Cade’s force, modern, rule. He was described as an 
disheartened alike by tho defection of the Irishman, which he was not; as one who 
Londoners, tho non-arrival of the Duke of had in Surrey, while in the service of Sir , 
York, and their own repulse on London Thomas Dacres, feloniously slain a woman 
Bridge, and they began to desert. Cade, with child, and Cff having fled to France to 
however, was not wholly disheartened, but escapo the consequences of this act, and 
consented to moot the Lord Chancellor at while there of taking up arms on “ the 
the Church of St. Margarets, Southwark, French part” against the English. The pro- 
and discuss the matter amicably. , The claination produced speedy effect. The once 
Lord Chancellor insisted upon absolute and popular idol wds deserted on every hand : 
unqualified submission : Cade, on his part, none were so poor as to do him reverence, 
insisted that all tho seventeen articles of none so charitable as to give him a crust of 
tho complaint of the Commons as set forth bread, or a glass of water in his need; 
by him, should be accepted and acted upon . and, like Masaniello and Bienzi, lie found 
by the king. The Lord Chancellor having that the same voices which could cheer and 
fought out t ho "matter as long as he could, shout hi the days of his prosperity, could , 
and finding Cade not to bo won ovei^by flat- curse him as lustily in the hour of Jhis cala- 
tering speeches and fine promises, agreed to rnity . Tho proclamation was issued on the 
the terms imposed. Tho fact was notified lOtli of July, and on the 15th lie was disco- 
to Cade’s army, who, forthwith, imagining vered in the garden of ono Alexander Iden 
the ends of tho insurrection to have been or Eden, in Heathfield, in Sussex, and slain 
achieved, began in largo numbers to take after a desperate defence. His head was taken 
their depart uro to their homes. Cude, how- to London, affixed upon the bridgo, and his 
over, mistrusted the Chancellor’s powers, quarters distributed among the various 
and prevailed upon a certain portion of his tow us aud districts, where tho disaffection, 
followers to remain under arms, until the of which he was the leader, was supposed to 
king and parliament, assembled atWestmin- be the most widely spread. One quarter 
sfcer for the purpose, should solemnly ratify was sent to Blackhealh ; a second to Nor- 
the agreement. But Cade was not sufficiently wicli, where the bishop (Walter Ilarpe) 
supported. The defection, the lukewarm- was supposed to favour the cause of the 
noss, or the open hostility of tho Londoners, Duke of York ; a third to Salisbury; and 
perhaps a combination of all tlieso, had so the fourth to Gloucester, where the Abbot 
disheartening an effect upon the u Com- of St. Peter’s had influence . over the 
mons,” that Cade’s once mighty hosts melted people, and vjras known, or suspected, to be 
almost entirely away, and he found himself a Yorkist. 

, within less than two days at the head of a Tlius lived and died John Cade, the 
poor remnant, numbering less than a thou- victim of the violenco Which lie pro- 
sand men. Not wholly beaten, having voked ; but in his career ho more worthy 
still a hope loft of the Kentish people, Cade of blame than many more illustrious per- 
xuade his way to Rochester, with the infcen- sonages who shared his opinions, and 
tion of making a new appeal to the op- brought them to more successful issue.’ 
pressed Commons. But it was u too late.” The Duke of York, as readers of English 
His followers had not their loader’s courage history will remember, though he did not 
or honesty of purpose, and fell to fighting aid his faithful pade, as he ought to have 
about the miserable military .chest they dope, at the right moment, lived for years 
had carried’ away with them* In five days afterwards to keep England in a state of 
Cade was wholly deserted, and fled for his agitation and civil war by his pretensions, 
life. A proclamation was forthwith issued, He did. not himself mount the uneasy throne 
ottering a" reward of a thousand marks, to which he aspired, but left his pretensions 
; for Ids head, dead or alive, on the ground to his son Edward, who made theih good . 
that ho had scorned the king’s pardon, and by his strong right arm, and wore the regal « 
persisted in waging war against the royal crown, which, in those days. Was but too 
* authority after terms of surrender and often a crown of agony both to those who y 
compromise had been agreed upon. Procla- inherited and to those who conquered it, 

*% ’ ' . ' - ■ - - : r • 8 s 
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The last mention of Cade in history Among those who were pardoned for their 
appears in Stow, nnder date of January, participation in Cade’s rebellion after \ho 
14ol, seven* months after the collapse of interview with the Lord Chancellor at St. 
the great rebellion of the Commons. The ^Margaret’s Church, are the names of several 
discontent, even then, appears to have of the richest and most influential people of 


smuuldered — for the merciful King Henry, 
who loved not to take life, was induced by 
the advice of the queon and her evil coun- 
cillors, whom it was the object of Cade 
and the Duke of York to remove from bis 
presence, to take a journey into Kent, for 
the purpose of striking terror. 

“ The 18th of January, the king with 
certain lordes, and liis justices rode towards 
Kent., and there indicted and arraigned 
many, whereof to the. number of twenty- 
six were put to death, eight at Canterbury, 
and the residue in other townes of Kent 
and Surrey. And Jhe king returning out 
of Kent on {lie 23rd of Februaries, the men 
of that countrey, naked to their shirtes, in 
great numbers, met him on the Blackheatli ; 
and there on their knees asked mercy, and 
had their pardon. Then the king rode 
royally through the citio of London^ and 
was of the citizens joyfully received ; and 
the saino day against the king’s coming to 
the eitie, liijio heads of the Keutishmen 
that had been put to. death were set oh 
London Bridge ; and the captaine' s head , 
that stood* there before was* set in the 
mid dost of them.” 

But as long as the Duke of York lived, 
all the efforts of the king’-s councillors — 
whether they were conciliatory or the 
reverse — were of little avail for the tran- 
quil lisation of the Commons ; and seven 
years after tho death of Cade a procla- 
mation was issued for the apprehension of 
one Robert Poynings, uncle of the Countess 
of Northumberland, who had acted as 
Cade’s carver and sword-bearer, and who 
during the whole of this time had been- 
actively engaged in sti lying up the Com- 
mons of Kent to new rebellion, though 
with but slight success. 

# It has hitherto been considered, on the 
authority of Shakespeare and the early 
historians, not only that Cade was a 
vulgar “ rowdy,” and a man of no educa- 
tion or acquirements ; but that his followers 
were a mere mob and rabble of the very 
lowest order. It appears, however, from 
the Patent Roll of the twenty-eighth year of 
Henry the Sixth, which has recently been 
examined, and formed the subject of an in- 
teresting paper, which was read by Mr. 


the county. There were knights,* abbots, 
esquires* gentlemen, and yeomen : besides 
handicraftsmen of all sorts : “ Cade’s army 
was not a disorganised mob,” says Mr. 
Cooper, “nor a chance gathering. In 
several Hundreds the constables duly, and 
as if legally, summoned the men ; and many 
parishes, particularly Harden, Pensh urst, 
Hawkhurst, North fleet, Boughton, Smarden 
and Pluckley, furnished as many men as 
could be found iu our own day, fit for arms.” 
Among tho mayors, bailiffs, arid constables 
pardoned for having summoned the people 
to join Cade’s standard, first at Ashford, 
and then at Blackheath, after his victory 
at Seven oaks, were the mayors of Can- 
to Aury, Chatham, Maidstone, Rochester, 
Sandwich, and Queensborough ; the bailiff 
of Folkestone, and the constables of eight- 
and-twenty hundreds and villages which 
are duly set forth in the roll. Among the 
gentlemen pardoned were several who had 
been, and several who afterwards became, 
sheriffs, of Kent. Many families who to 
this day 'hold their heads high in Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex, will find tho names 
of their ancestors in this document, if 
they choose to look for them; while in 
the list will be found many names once 
common that have now wholly disappeared, 
to crop up perhaps in unexpected places 
in America. 

Shakespeare puts into the mouth of the 
dying Cade, after his fatal combat with 
Men in the garden, the words : 

Tell Kent, from mo, elio hath lost her best man ; 

and it does not appear from an impartial 
review of his whole story, and tho light 
thrown upon it by documentary evidence, 
that the boast was at all unfounded. 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 

A Yachting Stout. 

CHAPTER VII. HISTORY OF MR. CONWAY. 

Lord Formanton, the father of the owner 
of the schooner yacht Almandine, was a 
nobleman of great wealth, a busy lord, with 
a fine park and estate — a noble seat, For- 
which there was an elderly 


manton, on which there was 

. 0 * , archdeacon. Tfie rental was large, and 

William Durrant Cooper, at a meeting of that curious, incomprehensible heir, whom 
tho Archeological Society of Kent, at Ash- mammas could not make out, had been 
ford in that county, tho scene of Cade’s asked to this house and that, importuned 
earliest exploits, that this is a mistake, to this castle and that; if ho had made 
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a point of it he might have- had files of 
young ladies of good birth and condition 
drawn up for his inspection ; a lane of 
rank and beauty down which he might walk 
and choose. But nothing could be made 
of tho creature, though with unwearied per- 
severance they tried him with everything. 
He gave them credit for cleverness, owning 
that with a surprising instinct they had 
divined some of his tastes. Nothing could 
bo made of him. He went about in an 
undecided fashion, half dissatisfied, half 
seeking for that philosopher’s stone of the 
ideal soul above all the dross and imper- 
fection of this world, which, if really found, 
would, by the* fatal blight of familiarity 
and restlessness, in a short time be found 
unsatisfactory. 

In every circle is to bo found this being, 
who indeed, as it were, drives “ a gdod 
trade ” in the business, tho good-looking 
u misunderstood one,” wbo meets iftw 
and again one that can understand him 
a little, who is always in the en& turn- 
ing out a deception. Thus ho has to 
pass on to another. In his early stages 
such a young man was Mr. Conway, 
but be gradually worked himself free of 
such affectation, though it took a long, 
long time. When . urged to * go into 
politics, tho same nicety and hesitation 
pursued him. No party was up to his 
ideal : “ the representation of a vast number 
of fellow-creatures seemed an awful trust, 
from which a man might shrink.” At 
least ho must try and fit himself for the 
solemn duty ; and so tho time, and worse, 
the opportunity, passod by. Thus with the 
many advantageous alliances that were 
proposed to him. That, too, was an awful 
trust, alas ! not to be laid down, as could 
be the parliamentary one. But what dis- 
tinguished him from others, and saved him 
from the category of “ fop,” “ ridiculous 
stuck-up fellow,” was, that all this was 
conscientious and genuine. It would have 
worn off like bad plating but for a calamity 
that really was to colour liis whole life. 

The present Lord Formanton was twice 
married, as will be seen by turning to tho 
great Golden Book. His first wile, Mr. Con- 
way’s mother, was one of the most charm- 
ing of women: sweet and amiable, cha- 
ritable and good, as it were savouring the 
when© household with a delicate fragrance 
of simplicity, which is Jcnown and but 
to bo described as u goodness.” She was 
very young when married, and when Mr. 
George Conway was a youth, really looked 
like his sister. Her husband, a good- 


natured, rather foolish little peer, always 
fussy, but credulous, was buvsy. with a hun- 
dred little trifles in the day, which, through 
•the magnifier of a dull simplicity which 
never left his eye a moment, were enlarged 
to vast proportions. 

They made a very happy trio. There 
was a softness and sweetness about her 
which was her special charm. Tho young 
worldling, her son, became natural, soft, 
gentle, and loving, when with her. Being 
with her, ho thought education, teaching, 
and reading were all in her gentle face. 
She cared as much for him. 

Conway had a friend a good deal older 
than -himself, *fpr whom he had a sort of 
romantic admiration, and with whom he 
interchanged a good deal of his epicure- 
anism and skepticism, and whom he would 
force his friends to admiro rapturously. 

“ I know no type of chivalry like Roches- 
ter,” lip would say ; “he ip the noblest, 
most unselfish fellow in tho world : gentlo 
as a woman, brave as a lion. He was the 
first who really said , ‘ Go, poor fly,’ which 
that snivelling Sterne only imagined his 
Toby saying.” This Rochester was a tall, 
slightly stooped man, a little grizzled, with 
a* soft voice and eye. His gentle mother, 
Mr. Conway insisted, should appreciate and 
v admire this* hero, and she would* have 
obliged him in a far more difficult thing 
than that. But why dwell on that marvel, 
of stupid blindness, when all the town 
was looking oh and smiling, and shaking 
its head ? It duly prophesied, and saw its • 
prophecy fulfilled. Lord Eormanton and 
his son had gone away for a short voyage in 
a yacht which tho most chivalrous of men 
had insisted upon lending ; and Rochester 
had been conjured and implored, as he was 
a chivalrous man, to look after the dear 
mother whom they were to, leave behind 
for a week only. * Tho type of chivalry 
wrung his friend’s hand, and with a cer- 
tain reluctance, as though ho were making 
a sacrifice, promised solemnly to do what. 
>jas asked. Then came the nine days’ 
wonder, the paauiries, the mystery, the 
telegraphing, ana the “ I saw it all along.” 
When husband and son came rushing home, 
thtfjr fou$d their house empty, their hearth 
desolate. Tho death of the eiring wife 
soon followed. 

In Mr. George Conway this blQW caused 
a surprising change. He could not at first 
believe it. It was more likely that words 
had failed of their meaning, %nd men gone 
mad. Nature, life, religion, must have 
turned upside-down, if such a terrible be- 
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lying of fair promise, and innocence, was„ 
allowed. When the truth at last came 
home to him, it quite changed him, and he 
had done with chivalry ffor ever. Further,* 
though he scorned revenge, he secretly 
longed for an opportunity when he could 
strike some blow, take some step which 
should commit him, as it were, and show 
himself at least how he despised his former 
chivalry. In his manner and behaviour 
there was little changed : he affected to be 
all politeness and graciousness, but he 
was in a wary ambuscade, ready to welcome 
the first opportunity. That done, he felt 
that his soul would be more at rest. It was 
in this temper that ho found* himself at St. 
Arthur's, and in the humour also, that if he 
found any girl likely to fancy him he would 
enjoy tempting her to give hiih her heart, 
and would then depart with as little mark 
on his own as his yacht would leave on the 
waters behind, her. • f 

The peer was crushed and overwhelmed. 
Friends said, “he was utterly broken.” 
He moped, took no interest in life, wits out 
of gear, and then, to the surpriso of no one, 
married again. His son made no protest, 
knowing that his father was “ weak,” as it 
is called, and scarcely responsible, as an- 
other would be. He saw, too, that his father 
“wanted some one to take ctirc of him.” 
But this new *wifo proved to be a lady of 
almost frantic extravagance. The castlo 
was refitted and refurnished. She was 
lavish in balls and entertainments, jewels 

- and dresses ; and the Formanton estate, 

already heavily encumbered, soon began to 
creak and groan, as it were, like the great 
dinner- table at one of their banquets, under 
mortgages and even bills of sale. Accord- 
ing to the vulgar phrase, the Formantons 
were “ going it,” almost galloping it in- 
deed. , 

Conway soon learned u great deal about 
the two young heroines of St. Arthur’s. He 
heard their whole history, from the school 
♦upwards, but in the shape of two different 
stories. On one side he heard : she 
saved her life at that place, watching 
her, following her, like a dog, worship- 
ping her, “doing” every lesson for her.. 
The heiress, when she got money, thi^w 
her slave ‘over in the shabbiest, meanest 

- way. There was a good deal of jealousy, 
too, at the bottom ; for Miss Jessica 
always came in Miss Panton’s way, and 
was most admired. From the ‘aristocrats 
of the place, he heard: That parson's 
daughter was a forward, self-sufficient girl, 
always pushing herself to the front, preach- 

Hi ' ' ' ’ ' ‘ ‘ 


ing radical ’stuff about the poor being; as 
good as the rich. When her friend got 
rich, she determined to take possession of 
her, to stick to her like a burr ; which 
plan the good sense of Miss Panton saw 
through, and with very proper spirit re- 
sented. The parson's daughter had never 
forgotten this rebuff, and ever sinco had 
been trying to revenge herself. 

Ho knew perfectly how to translate 
this stuff. The truo versiou of the Pan- 
ton party should bo something of this 
sort : “ Spoiled child, growing into a 

spoiled woman, with quick passions .and 
humours. Much pride, which made her 
fancy sho detected a wist? to make the 
most of small obligations, tho feeling of 
being inferior in sense and intellect, though 
so much superior ill wealth.” For the 
ugly portrait of Jessica he substituted the 
following : “A high-spirited girl, cast upon 
a desert island. That vile windbag of a 
father, everybody about her, below her. in 
wit an (? acuteness : full of trust and affec- 
tion, and having foolishly thought she had 
found some pearl of price in a very ordinary 
nature, had set her whole heart on embel- 
lishing and beautifying the same. Bitter 
disappointment at the fall, and shattering, 
of what was only a plaster image — a protest 
against the unfair and haughty advantage 
so inferior a mind could take of her.” Mr. 
Conway was quite satisfied with this 
analysis, which he flattered himself was 
superior to the rude judgment of “ tho 
rustics.” So interesting indeed did he find 
the process of observation, that though 
there was a general flutter among the 
yachts now that the racing was over, ho 
thought ho would remain “ a day or two” 
longer — that india-rubber period which, in 
the hands of tho purposeless, can stretch 
from hours to months 

CHAPTER VIII. THE RIVALS. 

Panton Castle was exceedingly valuable 
to the neighbourhood, either as a show 
place for the rustics and tourists, or for the 
gossips as something to talk about. The 
house, pictures, gardens, &c., were nothing 
remarkable; arfd the tourists, generally, 
ought to have come away with a sense 
of disappointment. Yet, when a nuiqtber' 
are led about in a herd, and bidden to 
admire this and that; it is surprising how 
every one is more or less impressed. 
The housekeeper, Mrs. Silvertop, had a 
contemptuous severity of onanner to the 
sight-seers, conveying that she was con- 
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strained by duty and orders from authority 
to* let them have a glimpse of all these* 
line tilings. She had invented well-sound- 
ing names, not known to the family, for 
the various parts of the house; arul Sir 
Charles himself* was one day infinitely 
amused at overhearing that # bo had a 
“ grand corridor” with a “ State Dining 
’All," a “ Grand Sleek ess,” with other mag- 
nificent titles. The visitors always took 
the most extraordinary interest in ob- 
jects of family use, and seemed, to re- 
gard a “bit of work” carelessly left on a 
table, with something of a fetish-like awe 
and mystery. The show woman, without 
the least conscious knowledge of human 
nature, stimulated public interest by perpe- 
tually saying, “ f lease don’t touch the 
family’s things.” “ Be so good as not to 
take up heny thing.” 

Devoid of these foolish pretensions, it 
was a handsome house, and a handsome 
place. The demesne was really noble, 
anti stretched away, a vast level •of rich 
land, with heavy old troes spread thickly 
over it, and nodding drowsily in tho breeze. 
At tho end of tho lawn they grew into a 
fringe, behind which could bo seen tho river 
Panu, a broad and strong stream, which 
did useful hard labour, further* down, in 
its working clothes, as it were, and be- 
came rough, and even savage ; but passing 
by here was quite an elegant and well- 
bred stream, fit for a gentleman’s resi- 
dence. ‘A hair’s breath, tho turn of a 
card, a feather’s weight, are all hack- 
neyed illustrations of the power of some 
slight incident to disturb the course of 
events in human life; and the peculiar 
situation of this rivor Pann, in relation to 
Panton Castle, and the method of crossing 
it, was to have a mysterious effect on two 
families. 

As just described, it was a noble river, 
full and brimming over, with a strong cur- 
rent, and high banks. To pull across it 
would require a stout pair of yeoman’s 
arms. The land on both aides of the river 
belonged to the Pantons; but by a sort of 
indulgence a light and elegant iron bridge 
had been thrown across the river, and the 
rustics were allowed to cross to the opposite 
bank, which was laid out in a sort of plea- 
sure ground, with rockeries and shrub- 
beries and winding walks. It was all Sir 
Charles's land; and. the Jack Cades of 
the district were always imputing to him 
designs of enclosure* and of robbing the 
people of their j^ghts— if he could, 

. The walks were indeed charming, nut 


half, way up the bank, and through the 
‘ rich plantation that ran alpng it, and 
were affected by many, not so much for 
. recreation as in the hope of glimpses of 
what “ the family ” were doing, in old 
times, before the new bridge was built, 
that broad river barrier cut them off 
utterly, opposed itself sternly; and they 
had to walk a full quarter of a mile down 
to tho old bridge, where again they were 
checked by the great gateway of Panton 
Castle, its towers and archway — handsome 
and ivy grown ; a strong wall sweeping 
straight down to the very bank, going dowu 
thence into the very water and pitilessly 
cutting off all approach. 

When the little girls of tho town were 
told the conventional stories of Beautiful 
Princesses living in palaces of gold and 
diamouds, their* thoughts flow away to 
Panton Castle, where tho enormously 
wealthy heiress was reigning : or to the 
glittering carriage with tho bright plung- 
ing steeds, in which she reclined, as if on 
a sofa. The station-master had stories of 
tho countless chests and packages of all 
sizes and weights which were coming down 
everyday from. London; each, supposed to 
Contain some shape of “whim,” and not 
cared for when it arrived. Her rooms, Mrs. 
Silvertop reported, were filled* with trea- 
sures — “wardrobes” of silks, and satins, 
and laces ; and her drosses a “ strewin’ the 
very floor.” * 

Yet for all this luxury her life was only 
less dull than that of the poorest of the 
girls about her. The air of the place was 
not .too rude for her tender chest ; it was 
a sort of sheltered Torquay, and her resi- 
dence there became almost enforced. She 
found no pleasure in the common excite- 
ments. Balls and plays she was forbidden ; 
she did not care at all for. work or for 
music, and for reading only a little. She 
and her father 4 sat together nearly every 
evening in the great drawing-room alone, 
with their costly furniture. The only re- 
source was the recurring dinner party, 
the dull legitimate oomedy with the same 
actors over and over again. There was 
a curious languor of intellect about her, 
and. yet c her eyes were full of light and 

a sickness, roved to the right and to the left, 
acre was a blush, quick to her cheeks, 
an animation in her voice. Sip did not 
wafit for hasty passions, and when excite- 
ment came, could be more excited than her 
fellows. Yet there was an irregular charm 
about her, an almost Indian htfulness. 
Dudley, often the object of her humour, 
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C tested against, yet grown indispensable, 
just ccvrne in. He always went out 
v like a chiffon nier, with a basket on his back 
to collect news. “ A pic-nic of two hun- ; 
dred over the grounds this morning, the 
gardener says.’* “ And not a leaf touched,” 

' , said her father, coming in after Dudley. 

“ Very kind of them,” cried his daughter. 
“ I fear, dearest, we must keep up Laura 
1 Bridge after all. These honest people are 
establishing fresh claims on us every’ day. 
And I- hear they are going to present you 
with a silver bowl, or something in the 
- shape of a bridge. I just got a hint of it.” 
This quite turned her thoughts. She 
was full of eagerness and ‘curiosity*, and 
clapped her hands with delight. 

“ Dear, goodie papa, do find out for me. 
I want to seo it quick. I alii dying to 
know.” 

j “ I’ll make it out to-day for you,” said 
1 Dudley. - • t 

“ Do you know, I fear, dear, it would 
look ungracious to pull the bridge down 
after so generous an intention. You \f ould 
not like to be unpopular, dear ?” 

“ No, no ; if they are such nice people, 
poor creatures, why should we keep them 
out ? I don’t like to seo them all scat- 
tered abonj, on nice gardens, and pouring 
| over my bridge like ants; but* ” 

“ Good child, you have quite delighted 
mo! It was making me wretched. You 
know, as landowners, we' must be eon- 
i siderate to the lower class, even at in- 
I convenience to ourselves. Tell me, dear. 
I am sending up to town, would you* like 
the decorator down ? As you don’t, like 
your new boudoir, we shall have the man 
here again. By the way, dear, we are 
having this dinner party. • Bailey and 
daughter ” 

“ Yes : ehe» said she’d come. I’m so 
glad.” • 

“ That little sparring excites you,” said 
Dudley. “By the way, .Conway told me 
•he was coming up here.” 

“ As gentlemanly a man as ever I 
met. We must ask him to dinner, So 
well informed, and clever, and good-look- 
ing too. There, chick, I wish you’d throw 
the handkerchief at him. I kpow his 
* father well : good blood — fine old family, 
j though extravagant.” 

[ “ I thirjc him a coxcomb, and would not 

walk on the same side of the street with 
; him.” 

“ There’s npt much chance of him. He’s 
* in the aesthetic country ; and those Baileys 
have seized on him body and soul. He is 


always up there, and selfish ‘ Old Baitey’ 
has half sunk a dozen boats going ous to 
drink sherry on board the yacht. That 
scheming Miss Jessica lias the whole sum 
set down in figures in an account-book, and 
she will regularly ‘ tot it up’ until he is 
caught.” 

“Jessica win him! Lord Forman ton’s 
son ! It is a folly, and impossible,” said 
the heiress, excitedly. 

“ I am sure it is,” said Dudley. “ Yet 
she is very deep and clever, and if she 
once sets her mind on a thing, I declare it 
is quite on the cards. Ho made some 
speech to me about her being so dr&ntatic; 
and T know the yacht has Viot had orders 
for sailing. She * is not the first parson’s 
daughter that has drawn a peer out of the 
river.” 

Miss Panton listened with kindling eyes. 
“ She ! she ! How dare you even think 
Of such a thing? We will not have it — 
she shall be exposed. She thinks that 
will pift her on a level with me. I tell 
you, papa, and Dudloy, it must not be, and 
you must sue and prevent it !” 

She looked over angrily at Dudley; 
she was now walking up and down the 
room in ^a high state of excitement, her 
lips working as if speaking, her eyes dart- 
ing from one side to the other. Her father 
soothed her. Dudley, looking out of the 
window, said slowly : 

“ Well ! here, now ?< is Conway himself.” 

CHAPTER IX. A VISIT. 

Conway had ridden out, and was now 
entering, calm, composed, and handsome. 
The young heiress looked up, and advanced 
to meet him with a sudden eagerness of 
welcome. Dudley smiled as he saw this 
change. Conway had on his best man-of- 
the- world suit, let off his various conver- 
sational fireworks, determining, as his habit 
was, to make a good effect, and leave behind 
him a delightful impression of regret. The 
eyes of the heiress were fastened on him all 
the time. 

Ho had been tempted out there by the 
piquant accounts" he had been hearing of 
the vendetta between the two girls. He 
half purposely began to speak of the cler- 
gyman and his family. “ His daughter iflf 
a very remarkable person,* with such a 
thoughtful and original mind. She shohld 
be in a larger field.” 

The heiress moved impatiently. 

“ Yes, Jessica talks like a book,, or some- 
times like a man, they say.” 
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44 You are old friends, I am told,” said 
Conway, “ so you can appreciate her 
better.” 

“ There wore thirty girls at the school,” 
the heiress said, impatiently, 44 when I was 
there. They are not all old friends, I pre- 
sume. I have never seen them since. 
Yet the people here always insist on making 
us bosom friends, that cannot be parted a 
moment. I am really getting tired of it.” 

Conway laughed] 44 May I speak the 
truth P Well, I heard something quite the 
reverse, almost as I sailed into harbour, 
that there wore two young ladies here, 
each* at the head of a party, captains of 
opposing armifcs, whose little contests gave 
the only animation to the place.” * 

44 The poor low gossips here talk of any- 
thing, and invent anything : we all despise 
them, and papa would not stay here but 
for my health. As for Jessica, or Miss 
Bailey, I know little or nothing about her. 
She fe truly of the same class.” 

44 Clergymen and their fhmfiies are 
usually allowed a sort of brevet rank,” 
said Conway, smiling. 44 Or if there is any 
defect in- the father, there is great indul- 
gence to the daughter.”' 

The spoiled rich girl looked qt him un- 
easily. 44 Oh, she has quite brought you 
round to her party. That is always her 
way, artfully trying to make frionds with 
every one. I never was taught those little 
devices. Or I suppose, the art is horn 
with you.” 

This seemed like a complaint, and the 
tone of her voice troubled Conway. 44 Per- 
haps,” ho said] 44 the game is not worth 
the candle, and perhaps Miss Panton has 
the art all this time, though not conscious 
of it. She has been kind enough to give 
me a chance already, and I came out to say 
how happy I should be to avail myself 
of it.” 

The emotions of the heiress were as 
fitful as they were vehemont. She smiled, 
laughed, at this compliment), an insipid 
and third- hand one out of Conway’s stock, 
and said abruptly : 44 1 am so glad. Yes, 
we shall be great friends, I am not strong- 
minded in the least ” (there was no need, 
Conway thought, for her to make that de- 
claration) 44 but I should be sorry to do 
so. Dudley says thero is something re- 


pulsive in being strong-minded and able to 
talk.” 

As Conway looked out at the hothouses 
and choice beds of flowers, he wondered at 
seeing groups of rustics scattered about, 
who appeared to be looking at the flowers 
with much the same title that he had. At 
last he said : 

u Oli, see ! these aro the people Miss 
Bailey spoke of.” * 

“She spoke of! And what did she 
speak ?” 

44 Well, I forget exactly, except that they 
had some right to smell the flowers God 
gave us, and enjoy your grounds. Sir 
Charles is wonderfully indulgent.” 

44 It is all on sufferance, I can assure you. 
But papa is laughed at for admitting 
them.” 4 

44 Miss Jessica would not laugh at him, I 
assuro you. She shows a most just conces- 
sion tq popular rights, and thinks it no 
compliment : it should be universal over 
the country.” 

44 Does she — does she ? So do all who 
are without land. We are absurdly indul- 
gent. The place swarms on show days 
with this canaille. It 'is intolerable.” And 
she stamped her foot impatiently. 

14 Still you have a great advantage here,” 
said Conway, 44 in this barrier of a river — 
and such a noble river ! * Nature, true 
aristocrat, meant it no doubt to keep off 
the canaille.” 

Lunch was then announced, and the 
guest presently departed much interested- 
in this strange, wayward girl. 
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VERONICA-. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “ AUBTT MABG/.i.tET’s TROUBLE.” 

In Five Books. 

• t • 

BOOK IV. 

CHAPTER VI. THE TURNING OF THE SC£LE. 

Mb. Simpson, Mr. Lane, and Mr. Love- 
grove were assembled in the office of the 
last-named # gentleman. They had been 
talking together for more than an hoifr, 
and, to judge from their countenances, the 
conversation had not been altogether plea- 
sant. Mr. Simpson, indeed, preserved a 
pasty placidity of face. But Mr. Lovegrove 
looked angry, and Mr. Lane sulky. 

“ It is a most extraordinary thing/’ said 
Mr. Lovegrove, “that you should have been 
so lukewarm in the matter, Mr. Lane.” 

“ I don’t know what you mean by ‘ luke- 
warm. ’ If I was to consult my own pocket 
it wouldn’t take long to see which side 
would bo best for me,” retorted the agent. 
“ But I am not the man to do that. Two 
thousand pounds is of as much consequence 
to me as to most people. But I go accord- 
ing to law and justice.” 

“ I can’t tell how much you may know 
about justice,” said Mr. Lovegrove, “but I 
’take the liberty of supposing that your 
knowledge of law is not extensive.” 

“ Well, well,” said Mr. Simpson, moving 
his jaw slowly as he spoke, somewhat in the 
inanner of a cow chewing the cud, it 
don’t tako a very profound' knowledge of 
the law to understand the case before us. 
I suppose you are satisfied that the cere- 
mony of Carriage on board the Furibond 
did take place.” 

Mr. Lovegrove passed his handB irritably 
through his Rair without answering. 

“And if everything hadn’t been con- 
ducted in an honourable way, why should 
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the will ever have turned up at all ?” said 
Mr. Lane. “ It wouldn’t have been so diffi- 
cult to say nothing about it.” 

Mr. Simpson felt this to bo injudicious, 
and hastened to say, “ Oh, my dear sir, 
with the parties concerned in this business 
such a proceeding would have been entirely 
out of the question.” 

“Mr. Lane doesn’t seem to think so,” 
observed Mr. Lovegrove, dryly. 

“No, no, no,” proceeded Mr. Simpson; 
“ it is mfcrc waste of time to consider such 
a hypothesis. Out of the question, entirely 
out of the question. The will being there, 
my client’s first proceeding was to show it 
to a respectable and well-known lawyer — 
your own partner, Mr. Lovegrove — and to 
entrust it to him for safe keeping.” 

“ I don’t know what could be fairer or 
more honourable,” put in Mr. Lane. 

“ It was a matter of course that the pro- 
ceedings of the lady in question should be 
fair and honourable.” 

“Mr. Lane doesn’t seem to think so,” 
said Mr. Lovegrove again. 

Mr. Simpson interposed to prevent a 
retort from the agent. “ Permit me,” said 
he. “ Th$ lady in question was treated in 
the most heartless and treacherous manner. 
But my present business is not to insist upon 
that part of her story. The question is, 
was the first Lady Tallis living or dead at 
the time of the second marriage ?” 

“ Sir John supposed her to be alive. 
That much is clear,” said Mr. Lovegrove. 
“ He never intended to make Miss Levin- 
court his wife.” 

“ Possibly. But I need not remind you, 
Mr, Lovegrove, that persons cannot play 
fast and loose with the marriago ceremony 
to gratify their own convenience or evil 
passions.” 

Mr. Lane opined, under his breath, that 
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; it v&ould bo a pretty sort of game if they 
; could. 

> “ I have laid before you,” continued Mr. 

■' Simpson, looking as thougli he wore en- 
gaged on the mastication of a very tough 
mouthful indeed, “ the proofs' of the per- 
formanoe of the marriage ceremony between 
the late Sir John Gale and Miss Levin- 
court. Yon art; not at present prepared to 
bring forward any testimony as to the hour 
at which Lady Tallis Gale expired ?” 

“ Mr. Frost is of opinion,” said Mr. Love- 
grovp, “that Mrs. Lockwood’s testimony, 
and that of the servant girl, will go to 
prove ” 

Mr. Lovegrove pan sod in his speech as 
the door of his office was opened, and one 
of his clerks appeared. 

“ I said that you were particularly en- 
gaged, sir,” said the young man, “ but the 
I gentleman would take no denial. He said 
j that . ” 

* “ What do you mean by admitting any 

one at this moment ? Who is it P” 

“Mr. Hugh Lockwood, sir,” answered 
the clerk, making good his retreat as Hugh 
pushed past him and entered the room. 

There was a momentary silence and 
pause of expectation. , 

. “Mr. Lockwood,” said Mr. Lovegrove, 
i gravely, “ 1 am Sony that you have chosen 
) this moment for insisting on seeing me. If 
my clerk did not succeed in making you 
understand that I am particularly engaged, 
I must tell you so myself in plain terms.” 

“ I ask pardon of you, and of these 
gentleman, said Hugh, “ but I think you 
will excuse me when you know that the 
business on which I come is precisely the 
business you are* engaged in discussing.” 

Hugh’s maimer was very resolute and 
quiet. He looked like a man who has re- 
cently subdued some strong emotion to his 
will. Mr. Lane stared at him undisguisedly. 
Mr. Simpson observed him in his ruminat- 
ing manner. Mr. Lovegrove made answer : 
“ May I inquire how you know what Is the 
/ business we are engaged in discussing ?” 

“ If I mistake not, you are discussing the 
legality of the second marriage of the late 
Sir John Tallis Gale.” 

“ Quite so,” said Mr. Simpson. “ Have 
you any information to give us on the sub- 
ject ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Mr. Lockwood,” said Mr. Lovegrove, 
hastily, “ allow me to say one word. This 
gentleman is acting om behalf of the lady 
who calls herself Lady Tallis Gale. This 
gentleman is the appointed executor of the 


will of the late baronet. I am only sorry 
that 1 cannot add that I am fullj empowered 
to act for Miss Desmond in this matter as 
1 should desire to do. From Hie peculiar 
and painful circumstances of the case I 
have not been able to urge Miss Desmond*s 
guardian — who is co- trustee with me under 
her mother’s will — to come forward and 
look after her interests. But as far as my 
legal knowledge and services can avail her, 
they arc entirely at her disposal. Now, 
believing you to be the young lady’s friend, 
I strongly advise you to refrpin from 
volunteering any statement on this subject 
at the present moment. Observe, I have 
no idea of what mature your statement may 
bo. But I assure you that you had better 
leave the matter in my hands.” 

4< Mr. Lovegrove, you speak in a manner 
which commands my sincerest respect, and 
will certainly make Miss Desmond very 
grateful But I come here* at Miss Des- 
mond’s urgent request.” 

“ Indeed, sir ?” said Mr. Simpson, who 
had listened attentively. “ Are you a rela- 
tive of the young lady’s ?” 

Before Hugh could speak, Mr. Lane 
answered in a hoarse * whisper, “He’s the 
son of the person in whose house Lady 
T. died.” ^ , 

Mr. Simpson’s ruminating jaw moved 
slowly, but ho said nothing. 

“ I will answer for myself, if you please, 
Mr. Lane,” said Hugh, to whom the agent 
was slightly known. Then, turning* to Mr. 
Simpson, he continued : “ No, I am not a 
relative of Miss Maud Desmond, but she is 
my promised wife. Our engagement was 
sanctioned by Lady Tallis, and by — Miss 
Desmond’s guardian.” 

Mr. Loveghove made a little suppressed 
sound with closed lips, and raised his eye- 
brows in surprise. ■ 

“ Oh,” said Mr! Simpson, slowly, “ oh, 
indeed ! And you have, you say, some in- 
formation to give respecting the hour at 
which Lady Tallis died ?” « 

• “I have the only information to give 
which can be of value : for 1 was the last 
person who saw the poor lady alive.” 

The three men looked at each other, 
without ©peaking. Mr. Simpson made his 
face as nearly blank of expression as pos- 
sible. But there was a gleam of expecta- 
tion in Mr. Lovegrove* s eyes as he turned 
them again on Hugh. 

“It happened in this way,” proceeded 
Hugh. “ I will tell you the circumstances 
as plainly find shortly as I can* On the 
night preceding the day she died ” 
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4k That is to say, on the night of the third 
of March ?•’ said Mr. Simpson. 

44 Yes, on the night of the third of March, 
Lady Tallis had been very ill, and had suf- 
fered from difficulty of breathing. It had 
been found necessary for some one to sit 
up "with her. That had happened once or 
twice before. But on this occasion she 
' seemed so ill that neither my mother nor 
Miss Desmond went to bed- at all. In the 
morning, quite early, Lady Tallis fell asleep. 
And then my mother sent Miss Desmond 
to rest. She — my mother — went down 

Into the kitchen to prepare some beef tea, 
for which the sick woman had asked. The 
little servant maid . was .busy about her 
household tasks. I had made up my mind 
not to go to business that morning, and as 
it was desirable thjit some of e should be 
within call of Lady Tallis, I took a book 
and sat in the drawing-room, which opened 
by a folding (Joor from her bedrooip.” 

44 This was at what hour?** asked Mr. 
Simpson. 

44 1 cannot say with accuracy. Bift cer- 
tainly between seven and eight o’clock, 
i During the first part of the time that I sat 
I there, my mother came up-stairs with tjie 
beef tea, and found Lady Tallis still sleep- 
ing. She. seemed so peaceful and tranquil 
that I persuaded my mother, who was 
much worn Out, to take some rest on the 
sofa in our little parlour down- stairs, 
saying that I would remain at my post. 
Well, I sat there a long time — or what 
seemed a long time. The house was very 
quiet : and at that period of the day our 
street is not noisy. There was scarcely a 
sound to bo heard. All at once, as I 
sat alone in the silence, a strange foehn g 
came over ine that I must gef into the next 
room and look at the sleeper. I could 
not tell why then, and I cannot tell why 
now, but the impulse *vas irresistible. I 
got up softly, and went to the bedside. 
And then in an instant I saw that there 
.was death. I had never seen a dead person 
before, but there was no mistaking that 
solemn look. 

“ No mistaking !” echoed Mr. Love- 
grove. “ How can you know that ? Your 
impression, the mere result of yory looking 
at her, may have been erroneous. She 
may have been still asleep/’ 

tc She *vas in that sleep that awaits us 
all, and from which there is no awaking. 
' I stood and * contemplated her faco^for a 
minute or sq. The eyes were shut, the 
forehoad placid ; she liad not even moved 
on her pillow. Although I was perfectly 


convinced that she was dead, I toot a Jittle 
hand-mirror from the toilet-table, and held 
it to her lips.’ There was not a breath/’ 

“ Still/* said Mr. Lovegrove, catching a 
glance that was exchanged between Mr. 
Lane and Mr. Simpson, “ still , you do not 
know at what hour this took place. Your 
guessing is of no use !** 

“ Wait. It is true I do not know exactly 
the moment at which Lady Tallis ceased to 
live ; but I know what will suffice, as you 
will see. I knew that the first thing to be 
done was to get some one to render the last 
services to the dead. Thore was a woman 
living near at hand, who had occasionally 
coitfe in to help to nurse* our poor friend, 
and I knew that she would be able to do 
what wns needed. I resolved to go myself, 
and fetch her without disturbing my mother 
or Maud. I went out of the front door 
quietly, sought for, and found the woman 1 
spoke of, and brought her back to our 
house before any one there knew that I had 
left it.* And as I turned into our street to 
come home, the church clocks were striking 
half-past nine.” 

44 That,’* said Mr. Simpson, rising from 
his chair, “ is conclusive. I have evidence 
to provojbeyond a doubt that the ceremony 
on board the ship was not commenced be- 
fore a quarter to ten at the earliest.” 

There was a dead pause. 

Mr. Simpson deliberately gathered to- 
gether his papet's. Mr. Lane took up his 
hat. Mr. Lovegrove remained in his chair 
with his hands thrust deep into his pockets. 

44 1 presume,” said Mr. Simpson, 44 that 
you perceive how uriassailably strong Mr. 
Lockwood’s testimony makes Lady Gale’s 
case ? My client is, I assure you, greatly 
averse to litigation, very greatly averse to 
it. But if Mr. Lockwood is prepared — as 
no doubt he is — to repeat upon oath every 
detail ho has just given us, I should advise 
Lady Gale, and the next of kin, to resist to 
the uttermost all attempt to carry but the 
provisions of Sir John’s last will and testa- 
ment. I wish you a good morning, gentle- 
men.” 

“ Good morning, Mr. Simpson. I beg 
to state that if Miss Desmond were my 
client and I wero empowered to act for her, 
I should be very far, indeed, from consider- 
ing the cause lost. I am not aware what 
course Miss Desmond will be advised to 
take, but I would take the liberty to warn 
you not to be sure of victory even now. 
And good morning to you, Mr. Lane,” 
added Lovegrove, with a considerable 
change from the temperate and courtebus 
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tone in which lie had addressed the other 
attorney. “ I might condole with yon on 
the prospect of losing your legacy if I were 
of Mr. Simpson’s opinion on this matter. 
Though upon my word I never saw a 
gentleman let two thousand pounds slide 
through his fingers with greater equanimity, 
or make less effort to keep them.!” 

When Messieurs Simpson and Lane had 
departed, Mr, Lovegrove got up and began 
pacing about the office. Suddenly ho 
stopped opposite to Hugh, and addressed 
him. . 

“ Do you mean to say, that Miss Des- 
mond urged you to come and say what you 
have said to tha'o woman’s attorney ?” * 

“ She did, most earnestly.” 

“ And you, well knowing what interests 
were at stake, were fool enough to do it !” 

“ Mr. Lovegrove, what I said was the 
truth. It might as well be told first as 
last.” 

“ No, it might not ! And who knows 
whether it ever need have been told hi all ? 
I should havo takon a very different tone 
with this self-styled Lady Hale. I believe 
if she had been thoroughly frightened and 
bulliod sho would not have dared to talk of 
going to law !” 

“ But if she had dared ” 

“ Well, I would have fought her.” 

“ That is just what Maud desired to 
avoid.” 

“ Desired to avoid ? Desired to 
Miss Desmond desired to avoid running 
any risk of inheriting a fino fortune duly 
and legitimately bequeathed to her ?” 

“ You know what her life has been. You 
know that Mr. Levincourt and his daughter 
have been like a father and a sister to her 
from her babyhood. And as to Sir John 
Gale’s money, she says sho felt as though 
it would bring a curse with it.” 

“ Trash ! No money brings a curse. that 
is honestly come by.” 

“ This would not have been honestly 
come by. I believe that Veronica Levins 
court can prove herself to have been duly 
married to Sir John Gale. And it would 
be inexpressibly painful and shocking to 
Maud and to others to force her to prove it 
in a court of law.” 

“ Well, Mr, Lockwood,” said Lovegrove, 
after a minute or two’s pause, “it is dearly 
no concern of mine. But I am interested 
in Miss Desmond for auld long syne. I 
knew her mother. And she is a very sweet, 
and I thoroughly believe, a very good 
ypung lady. Frost will be sorry too 
However, I suppose we cannot interfere.” 


“ Mr. Frost will not be surprised : for I 
mentioned something of this to him be- 
fore.” 

* “ You did ?” 

“ Yes. Well now, Mr. Lovegrove, I 
must thank you very heartily for the sin- 
cerity and kindness with which you es- 
poused Miss Desmond’s cause. She will 
be very grateful. She goes away with her 
guardian the day after to-morrow. And it 
is her great effort to keep all this painful 
business from him for the present. .He 
knows nothing of it as yet. He has lived 
quite secluded in my mother’s house 
since he came up to attend Lady Tallis’s 
funeral.” 

“ Mr. Levincourt does not know ?” 

“Not a word. When they are in the 
country sho ‘will tell him as much as, is 
needful.” * 

“ I wish Mrs. Desmond had appointed 
me guardian to her daughter, ipstead of 
but it can’t be helped. It’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody good ! The new Lady 
Gale Svill just walk over* the course, I 
suppose. Sho is clover: or somebody is 
clever for her. Mr. Lane has been mar- 
vellously converted ta the sida of what ho 
calls ‘ law and justice.’ ” 

“ I presume lie was convinced that he 
could not fight for the will against the 
evidence they brought. ” 

“ I presume' that Sir Matthew^ Galo and 
this lady have been able to convince him 
that it would be quite as much for his inte- 
rest to let his two thousand pounds go 
quietly as to struggle for them. ^ He does 
not seem to have had any strong desire to 
carry out his late patron’s wishes.” 

“I do not believe that desire was pos- 
sible in the breast of any human being em- 
ployed by Sir John Tallis Gale !” 

“ Well, for a man who liad,his own way, 
as far as I can learn, all his life, it must be 
admitted that his power broke down alto- 
gether at the last in a very strange — I 
should be inclined to say marvellous — , 
njanner.” 

“ And when a man’s * way ’ is such as 
his was, I don’t know that there is much 
cause to feel surprise at his plans proving 
barren aqd futile.” * 

< 

CHAPTER VII. SUCCESS. 

Cesare had understood partially, how 
desirable a thing it was for veronica to be 
acknowledged by Sir Matthew Gale. But 4 
in his 'ennui and ill-humour he was inclined 
to be captious and jealous.* * 

“ You could receive those* men without 
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' having Louise in the room ?” he said re- 
proachfully after the baronet and Mr. Davis 
were gone. 

44 Certainly, I could !” 

44 I suppose if that old blockhead of a Sir 
Gale were to come alone, you would receive 
him in the same way ?” 

44 Most likely. 'What then? Don’t be 
absurd, Cesare.” 

44 Ebbene, I think it very unjust, unkind, 
'Cruel, that I should bo the only person* 
debarred from your society in the way I 
am!” 

* 44 Debarred from my society ? Dio mio ! 

I It seems to me, Cesare, that you arc here 
’ all day long.” 

44 Oh, I trouble you ? I importune you ? 
You have no heart. You do not love me.” 
d Then came a quarrel, notf the first by 
} many, which onded, as all its predecessors 
had ended, by Cesare’s making humble 
apologies antj protestations -of devotion. 

44 Ah, Veronica mia,” he sighed, 44 1 wish 
sometimes that there had never been any 
question of this money ! You woulc? have 
married me and we should have been 
together all this time. We would have gono 
down to the country, house beyond Salerijo. 
How happy it would, have been ! I hate 
this England of yours ! I have scarcely had 
a happy moment since T earned here.” 

44 Cesare, that sounds all very fine, but 
how much does it mean ? If you and I had 
married and stayed in Italy, we should 
have been dining off dry bread and melon- 
rinds by this time. And how charming for 
me to bo going about in a coarse petticoat 
and jacket, with a copper pin stuck in my 
hair, and no shoes or stockings ! Neapolitan 
peasants are very picturesque at the Opera : 
but I fancy the real life of the real people 
would not quite suit you. It would not suit* 
at all events.” 

44 My wife would not Jiave had to live as 
you say,” remonstrated Cesare. 

“ Oh andiamo, cugino mio ! I know 
# pretty well what sort of' stylo 4 your wife’ 
would have had to live in. And the fact is 
we should have been much worse off than 
the peasants, because we should have had to 
appear something different from what we 
were. Shabby gentility Ouf! # it makes 
« me shudder ! And as to your not liking 
England, you know nothing of it yet. If 
we were rich, Cesare, you would see how 
the world would be cap in hand to us !” 

“ I don’t thinly I want the world to be 
cap in hand to me. I only want you to 
love me,” answered Cesare, pathetically. 

Then Veronica gave him her hand and 


sent him away, alleging that she was tired. 
In truth she was tired in spirit. She was 
getting very* weary of Cesaro’s complaints 
and importunities. She had felt herself to 
be in the position of guiding spirit since 
their arrival in^Ldndou. In Naples, where 
she had, whilst domineering over him, 
depended on him for support in many 
things, she had liked him better. For her 
own nature was too entirely undisciplined 
not to be irked by the task of leading 
another. She hated the trouble of think- 
ing, arranging, and deciding. And there 
were in her some glimmerings of nobler 
things, which made her scorn herself at 
timtis, and consequently scorn Cesare for his 
submissive idolatry of her. 

As she had once told Maud, she saw the 
better and chose the worse. If Cesare* would 
but assume a more manly tone — if he 
would even be rough and self- asserting 
■ — she fancied she should bo less dis- 
contented. He complained and grumbled 
indeecf, but it was in the tone of a child 
w ho vents its temper, well knowing all the 
while that it must finally submit. Once, 
iri a moment of irritation, she dropped some 
word of the kind to Cesare. And his 
amazed g,nd sorrowful reception of the word 
nearly drove her wild. 

‘ 4 I don’t understand you, Veronica,” ho 
had said, reproachfully. “It seems tome 
that you are very ungrateful. No woman 
was ever loved more truly than I love you. 
Do you wish for unkindness and tyranny ? 
Who can comprehend a woman?” 

Poor Veronica did not comprehend her- 
self. She could not tell him that his com- 
plaisance for her whims, his devotion to 
her wishes, alienated her from him. She 
could not tell him that his humouring of 
her haughty temper degraded her in her 
own esteem. And yet she wished to love 
Cesare. She was fully minded to be- 
come Principessa de’ Barletti, and the 
prospect of that union without affection af- 
forded a. glimpse of something so terrible 
that she shut her mind’s eyes before it, 
shuddering. 

But she would be true to Cesare. And 
she would love him. Poor Cesare ; he was 
kind and gentle, and she was really fond of 
him. And by- and- bye — so she told herself 
— she would be able to influence and change 
him in many things. But meanwhile that 
which she yearned for, and thought of at 
every solitary moment of her waking time, 
was to see Maud. 

She had been much moved when at 
Naples Mr. Frost had made known to her 
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the yonlcnts of Sir John Gale’s' will. For 
a momeut the thought had flashed across 
her mind that she would give up her 
own claim, and allow the will to be put in 
force in Maud’s favour. If she made no 
sign the will would bo proofed and executed 
in duo course. It was a wildly Quixotic 
idea, she told herself in her calmer moments, 
bat it recurred to her again and again. 
Yet it may be truly said that never for one 
moment did the idea amount to an intention. 
The result to herself of carrying it out 
would bo ignominy, obscurity, poverty. 
Poverty ! — No ; that was beyond her 
strength. Mainly she knew, could be happy 
without pomp and wealth : happier without 
them than their possession could ever 
make her (Veronica). Yet she did not 
deceive herself with the pretence that this 
knowledge influenced her conduct. 

“I am no canting hypocrite,” she said to 
herself. 

It is a negntivo merit not seldom assumed 
by those who find it desirable to fecil their 
egotism at all costs. And the implied as- 
' sumption is, “ You, who do not act in ac- 
cordance with what you m/usi feel — for do 
- not I feel it r — are canting hypocrites,” 

But despite everything, there, was in 
Veronica’s heart a craving, hungry de- 
sire to see Maud. Maud’s had ever 
been the one influence that had awak- 
ened whatsoever impulses of good lay 
dormant in the vicar’s daughter. Even 
when she had chafed against that influence 
it had been dear to her. And Maud alone, 
of all the beings she had ever known, she 
had loved unselfishly, and from her heart. 
She shrank from the idea of seeing her 
father as yet. She would like to go to him 
victorious, assured, bearing a new and 
illustrious title, whose blaze should efface 
whatever dimness now overshadowed her 
name. She knew, without reflecting much 
about it, that by her father much might bo 
forgiven to the Princess de’ Barletti which 
could never have been pardoned to Veronica 
Levincourt. But with Maud it was different.. 
She thought of Maud day and night, and 
devised schemes for getting to see her, 
which schemes, however, never took shape 
' in action. 

' Late iii the afternoon of the day on 
which Sir Matthew Gale' had visited her, 
Mr. Simpson arrived at her hotel. He 
had come in all haste to be the first to 
communicate to her the news of Hugh 
Lockwood’s statement. Arid he was fol- 
lowed within a very few minutes by Mr. 
; Lane, who was bound on the same errand. 


“Then,” said Veronica, rising in an ex- 
cited manner, after having heard what they 
had to tell her, “ the cause is won !” 

• “ I believe that I may safely congratulate 
you, Lady Gale,” said Mr. Simpson. “ You 
will assuredly meet with no opposition from 
Sir John’s family.” 

“ And did Mr. Lockwood give this de- 
cisive testimony voluntarily ?” 

“Ob, yeB, my lady,” said Mr. Lane. 
“That, 1 must say, he did. Mr. Love- 
grove show (id plainly enough which way 
his feelings jumped in the matter. If it 
had depended on him, wc should have had 
plenty of trouble.” 

“ Mr. Lovegrove was doing what I 
should have done in his place,” said Mr. 
Simpson, gravely. “ He was endeavouring 
to protect Mfss Desmond’s interests.” 

“ Weil, he might have done that without 
being so bumptious. If it hadn’t been for 
not wishing to* make trouble for my lady 
and Sir Matthew, I would have given him 
a good setting down !” 

“ A'liem ! I have a great respect for Mr. 
Lovegrove,” said Mr. Simpson, in the same 
slow, imperturbable manner. 

.During this talk, Veronica was standing 
at the window, with* her back to the two 
men, and her hands pressed on h^r temples. 
She was thftiking of the strange chance 
that had made Hugh Lockwood the arbiter 
of her fate. 

There are no limits to ’the vagaries and 
self-delusions of indulged vanity, none to 
its gluttonous appetite. There is nothing 
on earth it will not clutch at to feed 
upon.* 

Veronica well remembered the evident 
admiration she had excited in Hugh when 
they had met at Lowater. And without 
putting it even mentally into words, she 
had an idea that his coming forward un- 
asked to give witness in her favour, was 
in some way due to the resistless influenco 
of her beauty. What would he think when 
he learned that she was to be Princess . 
Barletti ? The question gave rise to some 
not unpleasing speculations. Mr. Lane’s 
next words, however, rudely disturbed 
them. 

‘“Young Lockwood certainly did behave 
very straightforward. I wondef that Mr. 
Lovegrove didn’t bully him ! f For if I lost 
two thousand pounds by the 'business, 
young Lockwood lost more, seeing that 
he is engaged to the yonng lady.” 

Veronica turned round to listen* 

“ I must he going now, Lady Gale^’ said 
Mr. Simpson. “I merely wanted to give 
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you the news. There is a great deal to be 
done yet. J. must try to see Mr. Davis 
without delay.” 

“ One moment., if you please, Mr. Simp-, 
son. Did you say that Mr. Lockwood was 
— wa3 ” 

“ Engaged,” put in Mr. Lane. 44 Yes, 
my lady ; lie is engaged to marry Miss 
Desmond — so he said, at least. I believe 
him to be a most respectable young man,” 
added the agent, with a patronising air. 

Considerably to Mr. Lane’s surprise, 
Veronica, after having given her hand to 
Mr. Simpson as he took his leave, dismissed 
him (Lane) with a haughty bow. And 
Mr. Lane observed to the*’ lawyer before 
they parted company at the hotel door, 
that “my lady” was beginning to give 
herself great airs already. • 

Left alone in the gathering dusk, Veronica 
began to pace up and down the room, in a 
restless manner that had rocentJv^becoine 
habitual with her. She had gained what 
she had striven for. She was Lady Gale. 
And although the whole of Sir John’s? vast 
fortune would not be hers, she would still* 
be a rich woman — rich even in rich England. 
She would be reinstated in the world, and 
take a far higher rank than that of a mere 
baronet’s lady. All that she had longed 
for and dreamt of since her childhood 
seemed to be within her grasp. 

Of ten persons who should have seen her, 
knowing her story, nine Would certainly 
have concluded that it was on this im- 
portant revolution of Fortune’s wheel she 
was meditating, as she passed regularly 
up and down the room, the heavy . folds 
of her long black dress making a mono- 
tonous dull rustling sound on the carpet. 
But it was not so. How often it happens that 
the outer and the inner life are thus distinct 
and different 1 That which we strive for, is 
often not that which really most occupies 
our hearts. There was as yet no flavour of 
Dead- Seafruit in Fortune’s gifts to V eronica. 

• She believed still, as she had believed at fif- 
teen, that to be rich, fashionable, envied, aryl 
flattered, would suffice to make her happy. 
But in these very first moments of her 
triumph, her thoughts and fefclings were 
busy with Maud and Hugh ! # • 

All at (face she ceased her pacing to and 
fro, and seating herself at a little table 
covered with writing materials, she dashed 
off a hurried note. She wrote without 
pause, almost as though she feared she 
might repent what she was doing, if she 
stayed to re£eet on it. Having written and 
sealed the note, which consisted only of a 


few lines, she give orders tbat a messenger 
should be despatched with it forthwith.® 

44 Where is it to go, my lady ?” asked the 
waiter. 

The tidings of V eronica \s golden fortunes 
must, one would have thought, have hovered 
in the air, or emanated from herself in some 
subtlo manner, for the man, always civil, 
was now obsequious. 

44 It must be taken to Mr. Lovegrove, the 
solicitor in Bedford-square. He is easily to 
be found. There is my card. Give my 
compliments, and say that I shall be 
exceedingly obliged if Mr. Lbvegrove will 
do me the favour to add the number of the 
house to the address on this note. Then 
let the messenger tako the note to Gower- 
street without delay. He hud best drive. 
Let him take a cab and go quickly.” 

The reader may as well see the contents 
of the note : 

I thank you for what you have done for 
me to-cjpy. But my thanks arc, doubtless, 
of small value in your eyes. 

But I have a request — an entreaty to 
make to you. Let me see Maud. I shall 
be quite alone all this evening and to- 
morrow. Others may think me triumphant, 
but tell Maud — oh pray tell Maud — that T 
long and yearn to see her and to hear her 
voice. 

I only learned to-day that you are to bo 
her husband. 

Vekonica Gale. 

I trust to you to speak of this to no one 
hut Maud. 

To Hugh Lockwood. »q. 


A JiOYAL DEVOTEE. 

Louisa, daughter of Louis the Fifteenth, 
of France, and of Mary, Princess of Poland, 
was born at Versailles, 1737. While yet 
in the cradle, she was carried to the Abbey 
of Fontevrault, and entrusted to the care 
of Madame do Soulanges, a nun, after- 
wards Abbess of Royal Dieu. An ac- 
cident in childhood gave the princess an 
early tendency to monastic life, which the 
nuns who surrounded her took good care 
to do their best to develop ; for a princess 
with her allowance was a prize. The accident 
was this. The child one morning, fretting 
at not being called, and clambering over 
the balustrade of her bed, fell violently on 
the floor. A drunken village doctor who 
was summoned, bled the princess ; but tak- 
ing no care to ascertain if the spine were 
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injiyed, the child grew up crooked. A long 
and dangerous illness followed. The nuns 
made a vow that if the young princess re- 
covered, she should, in honour of the’ 
Virgin to whom they had offered up their 
prayers, be clothed in white for a whole 
year. The child recovered, the vow was 
kept, and the future nun was- thenceforward 
told to regard herself as under the Virgin’s 
special protection. 

According to the Abb6 her biographer, 
the princess grew up generous, amiable, 
charitable, sagacious, discreet, prudent, and, 
above all, deeply devoted to religious exer- 
cises. She gradually corrected a habit of 
sarcasm, for which the superior had chid- 
den her, and she punished herself for any 
accidental indulgence in the fault. One 
day a waiting maid, who had only one eye, 

• reproached her for something she had not 
done. The princess answered : “ If you 
could make use of both your eyes, you 
would not boo me doing tilings which I 
don't do.’* “ Madame,” replied the servant, 
“ one eye is sufficient to enable me to see 
clearly that you are very proud.” The 
, princess instantly softened, and said : “ You 
are right ; pride made me speak so ; forgive 
me, and I must also ask pardon of God.” 

Her fits of. anger, too, were often sudden 
and violent. Offended with a workwoman, 
she said to her, haughtily : “ Am I not the 
daughter of your king r 3 ” “ And I, ma- 

dame,” repliod the woman, calmly : “ am I 
not the daughter of your God?” The 
princess replied: “You are right, and I 
was in the wrong. I beg your pardon.” 
At ten years old, the young devotee had to 
be reproved for spending too much time in 
writing out her confessions. 

It is hardly surprising that the princess, 
in her fourteenth year, returned to court 
utterly indisposed to resume the duties 
of her high station. She astonished- the 
maids of honour by devoting all her al- 
lowance to charity, and by always losing 
at cards from want of due attention to 
what she was doing. Her one great amuse- 
ment was hunting. One day, following the 
king, her father, through the forest at Com- 
pi&gne, her horse reared up and threw her 
almost under the feet of the horses of her 
sister’s carnage, which was following at full 
gallop. Hailing this as a second miraculous 
preservation, the princess re-mounted her 
horse, in spite of her gentleman usher, and 
spurred and subdued him. The future nun, 

, soon wearied of court etiquette, went to the 
theatre only from complaisance, and gene- 
rally fell asleep there from sheer indiffer- 


ence. She also complained that late hours 
heated her blood. • 

Secretly the young devotee’s inclinations 
for the convent matured. Sbo obtained the 
Rule of Saint Theresa, and kept it locked in 
a little silver box. Denying herself all deli- 
cate dishes, she still affected to be very par- 
ticular about her eating, to conceal her mor- 
tifications. She passed hours together in the 
severest winters without fire, and privately 
obtained a woollen shift from the prioress Of 
Compiegne, which she wore under her court 
dress, to accustom herself to the austerity of 
a religious order. She deliberately pained 
herself in trifles, with all the zeal of a 
Hindoo Fakir. \ Detesting the smell of 
tallow, and dreading that the smoke of a 
common candle would make her faint, she 
caused a charwoman of the palace to buy her 
tallow candles, which she lighted at night 
when her attendants had left her. Every 
day she pddressed a prayer to ^aint Theresa, 
beseeching her to open to the royal suppliant 
a cloistered path to heaven. At last, the 
Archbishop of Paris, yielding to her en- 
treaties, consented to inform the king that 
the princess had been called to a religious 
life. The king, who y with - all his faults, 
was very fond of his children, received the 
news with great emotion, holding his head 
between his hands, and exclaiming, “ How 
cruel, how cruel!” But still ho said he 
would not oppose God’s wish, and in a 
fortnight he gave his consent, with many 
toars : saying that if his daughter must be- 
come a nun, he preferred to see her a 
Theresan rather than the abbess or sister 
of any mitigated or lax order. The prin- 
cess first resolved to enter the retreat at 
Grenelle ; but she thought that the guns, 
fired every time the king entered Paris, 
would distract her mind. She at last fixed 
on the very poor and regular community 
of Saint Denis, having ascertained that 
her father would have no repugnance to 
visit her in a place so near the graves of the 
kings of France. The convent of Saint Denis t 
^as at this time in great distress ; the baker 
having refused to provide any more bread, 
and the wood merchant having threatened 
to claim tffe revenues, and suppress the 
house. 'Jo avert these evils, the nuns were 
engaged m nine days’ prayers to tfae Virgin, 
when the news of the princess’s determina- 
tion reached them. The superior^ of Saint 
Denis, the Abb£ Bertin, reasoned muoh 
with the royal devotee, begging her to enter 
the less austere order of the Benedictines, 
or to help to educate children with, the 
daughters of Saint Francis of Sales. The 
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only favour the royal nun requested at Saint 
Denis, was, that as she had been accustomed 
to the easy stairs of palaces, she might have 
rope balustrades put to the convent stairs, 
for fear she should sometimes become giddy 
and. fall. 

When the princess crossed the convent 
threshold, she said she felt as if she had 
already set foot in heaven. The nuns shed 
tears at her affability and humility, and she 
cast herself at their feet. Her servants were 
astonished when she suddenly dismissed 
them at the gate, and that evening her sisters 
received the first intimation of the step she 
had taken, and fainted at the nows. 

In compliment to the superior the de- 
votee took his name, and henceforward be- 
came Sister Theresa of Saint Austin. She 
now entered on all the humiliating and 
irksome duties of a postulant. She read 
and served in the refectory ; she was the 
earliest at all common exercises ; i$ was her 
duty to be tho first to open amt shut ilie choir 
door; she lighted the nuns at night to the 
dormitories. She liad, moreover, to ssrape 
and rub the floors, clean the candlesticks, 
and wash the dishes. In a rose-coloured 
silk bedgown, she scrubbed a dirty kettle, 
till she became black as a kitchen drudgfc, 
and gave the convent her dirty gown as a 
relic, to slfbw that a princess *had fulfilled 
the meanest offices of the Carmelites. The 
zealous postulant suffered much from the 
frequent fasts required by the order, but 
would accept no indulgence. The prin- 
cesses, her sisters, who came to seo her at 
supper, were horrified to see Louisa eating 
stewed potatoes and cold milk, with alacrity 
and appetite. The king too came,* and 
was likewise shocked at her simple meals 
and hard bed. The postulant suffered most 
from leaving off her high-heeled shoes and 
taking to flat slippers. She also found 
the absence of her watch, a special depriva- 
tion. She refused to let an artist take 
her portrait, and she shed tears because 
# toadying nuns would select the best vege- 
tables for her and dress them in a better 
manner than usual. * At first the princess 
could not kneel long together, without in- 
tense pain ; but nine days’ prayers to Saint 
Louis of Gonfcaga of course relieved he £ of 
this infirmity. # 

Convent life grew more and more de- 
lightful to the devotee. “ At Versailles,” 
she used *to say, “ I had a sumptuous bed, 
but I slept ill. Exquisite dainties were 
set on my -table, but I had no appetite. 
Here, I have'almost scruples at the pleasure 
I fed in eating beans and. carrots ; and on 


my straw bed I sleep miraculously well. 
At five o’clock in the afternoon at Versailles 
I used to be summoned to the card-room. 
Here, I go to mental prayer. At nine 
o’clock the bell calls me to service; at 
Versailles it was the hour for the comedy. 
Then, I used to waste hours on my toilet ; 
here, I am not two minutes in dressing. 
My bed is three boards and a straw mat- 
tress; I have no dress but serge and 
woollen ; I have every day seven hours’ 
choir.” And yet the invalid princess soon 
ceased to spit blood, which she had been in 
the habit of doing, and grew fat and ruddy. 
On the day of her arrival at the convent the 
princess gave tlid* prioresg five hundred 
pounds. Her pension was one thousand 
pounds a year, and the king endowed the 
ccnvent with revenues sufficient for' forty 
nuns. 

The princess took the full vows, and re- 
ceived the black veil from the Countess 
of Provence in 1771. She told those who 
came t<* see her, that the nuns were angels, 
and that she owed all her happiness to 
them. Soon after her public profession, the 
princess was chosen mistress of the novices, 
in right (of course again) of her character 
for prudence, wisdom, mildness, and sound 
judgment. She often secretly executed the 
tasks of the other novices. When dis- 
covered, she would throw herself at the 
nuns’ feet, kiss their hands, and pray them 
to allow her to complete her task. One day 
she found a novice weeping in one of the 
little garden oratories, and saying: “Always 
sweeping, always rubbing the floors ! I 
shall never be able to hold out.” Tho 
princess soothed her, and helped her to 
finish her service: exclaiming, “Yes; 
always mortifying ourselves ; but you and 
I will hold out, and till death.’’ If a 
novice dreaded tho moment when her hair 
was to be cut off’, the princess would do 
it with her own hands — which must have 
been a great comfort to the novice. She 
underwent penance * for those who were 
proud. She threw away a lock of her 
mother’s hair because, as she said, with 
the spirit of a true devotee, it showed an 
attachment too human for a Theresan. 
To her great mortification, two years after 
profession the princess was elected prioress 
of St. Denis for three years. She grew 
more vigilant, unselfish, and zealous. She 
nursed the sick and dressed wounds. She 
attended the dying, and gave the last 
Jpsis of charity to the dead. Though 
prioress, she continued to sweep the stairs 
and wash the dishes ; tad if a lay sister 
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did not wake to call the nuns to matins (at 
two*A.M.) the prioress herself would perform 
the service. 

The royal devotee was, at least in one 
point, superior to many devotees before 
and since. She was very cheerful, and 
on the days of recreation allowed to the 
Carmelites, always directed the amuse- 
ments : especially a lottery, in which the 
prizes were prayers to recite, minutes for 
meditation, aud other works of supereroga- 
tion. She especially forbade the Abbe 
x Berfcin, the father superior, to call her in 
his letters “ madame,” or to conclude with 
“ respectful humble servant.” She exerted 
herself much, to obtain the beatification 
of Mother Ann of Jesus: a Theresan, who 
founded the Carmelite Order in Franco. 

Even in the convent, Madame Louisa was 
beset by a thousand solicitations. De- 
serters wrote to her to obtain pardon, poor 
men of talont wrote to her for money. Dis- 
graced courtiers wrote to her to recover 
them their forfeited rank. i 

The miserable voluptuary, her father, 
usually visitod the convent once a month, 
but he forbade any kind of ceremonial at 
his reception, and never brought any of his 
attendants inside the doors. Mass, vespers, 
or benediction in progress, ho attended in 
the outer choir, and, when the host was ele- 
vated, wept and prostrated himself on the 
pavement. A small apartment was set apart 
for his use where he' dined, and the nuns 
came in to see, with trembling admiration, 
their worthy monarch, the lover of the 
Pompadour. Often during Lent lie brought 
the finest of fish as a treat for the convent. 
Daring the kihg’s last illness, the Princess 
Louisa sent him a crucifix which she had 
received from the pope, and which secured 
indulgences even to persons in articulo 
. mortis. “ By this act,” said the king, 
“ I truly know my daughter ; pray return 
her my thanks !” and he died holding it in 
his hands. 

His nephew, Louis the Sixteenth, had a 
great regard for the princess. The queen, 
too, often visited the convent, and brought 
her ill-starred children with her. The ever- 
watchful nuns observed that, one day one 
_ of the ^hildren being restricted in her food, 
pidked^pp every crumb with the greatest 
care. This is the practice of the There- 
san s, and the nuqs exclaimed : “ This shows 
a disposition for thp convent.” Marie Antoi- 
nette replied courteously, but probably with 
entire insincerity: w If God one day gives 
her that vocation, I shall not hinder her 
from coming to partake of your happi- 
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ness.” + The Empress Maria- Theresa, who 
had also a great esteem and affection for 
the royal devotee, sent Louisa her portrait 
in the Theresan costume. She never spoke 
of the heroism of the princess’s sacri- 
fice without admiration. Louis the Fif- 
teenth, having always promised to rebuild 
the church of his daughter’s nunnery, 
Louis the Sixteenth fulfilled the sacred en- 
gagement. Among the ornaments of the 
new church were six silver candlesticks 
and a cross, presented by the pope. The 
princess, also at a great expense, obtained 
for the convent the bodies of several saints. 
She particularly insisted during the re- 
building that tjie men should not work on 
Sundays. The princess spent much time 
in opposing the new philosophy of those 
days, and ip trying to check the license 
of the press. She particularly rosistod the 
reduction of Lent fasts, complaining that 
in Paris fourteen lioly-days had been re- 
trenched without the police# enforcing the 
stricter observance of other festivals : the 
shop* in Paris being opened even on the , 
day of the Epiphany. 

In 1791 the pope consented to canonise 
the Carmelite sister pother Mary of the 
Incarnation, and to proclaim' her the 
worker of two miracles. The canonisation 
of Mother Apu of Jesus, however, though 
sought for by Catherine dc, Medici, and 
now by the empress, was deferred: though 
several authentic miracles wrought by 
Mother Ann were acknowledged by the 
cautious pontiff. To all suffering nuns the 
princess held out a hand. When tlie Carmel- ' 
ites of Brabant and Austrian Flanders were 
turned out of their convents, the royal de- 
votee obtained leave from Louis the Six- 
teenth to give them home and shelter. All 
she asked in return was to have the bodies 
of two Carmelite saints — Mother Ann of 
Jesus, and Mothey Ann of ’Saint Bartho- 
lomew. Many of these Flemish nuns had 
to pass through their native villages on 
their way to France, but none of therp 
visited their fathers or mothers ; and such' * 
Absurd abnegation as considered a proof 
of super-holiness. Two hundred and ninety 
of these nuns, whose daily pride was to . 
tre^d under foot all natural affection, ar- 
rived in* France, with a whole community * 
of the order of Saint Clare .from Ghent. 
They prostrated themselves in tears at the 
feet of their benefactress, and bfegged her 
acceptance of the only treasure they pos- 
sessed— a bone of Saint. Colette, their 
foundress. But the princess refused to de- 
prive them this osteologies! blessing* 
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Day by day the princess grew more and 
more weary of the amusements and occu- 
pations of the outer world. She closed the 
parloir whenever she could, and declined all 
visits that could be declined. Nevertheless, 
the Emperor Joseph tho Second, the Arch- 
duke, Prince Henry of Prussia, and Gus- 
tavus of Sweden, all visited her simple cell, 
to wonder at her straw bed, wooden spoon, 
and the earthen pitcher. To such visitors 
the devotee would boast of her health and 
happiness. “ Every time,” she said, “ that 
my sisters enter their carriage to return to 
Versailles, I bless Divine Providence for 
not being obliged to follow them. In this 
convent years pass like days. They say 
that there are sonls who go straight to 
Paradise without passing through Purga- 
tory. I despair ever to he of that number, 
for I am too happy a Carmelite. Even 
the dust of our convent becomes holy.” 

As old age crept nearer, the devotee 
loaded herself with greater austerities. She 
would not confess illness, for fear the in- 
dulgences shown her should countenance a 
relaxation among the novices. When un- 
able to assist at the choir, she lay on the 
threshold cvf the dqor. She refused q.11 
titles of honour, and. rebuked a preacher 
who apostrophised her in his sermon, and 
who called the Carmelites “ladies.” Jn the 
seventeen years of her monastic life the 
princess wore, in all, only three gowns. 
Her shifts wero of serge, ller stockings of 
cloth, her slippers of packthread. She 
wore patched veils. Her cell was narrow 
and poor, containing only the celebrated 
straw bed, a straw chair, a wooden crucifix, 
a table, and throe paper pictures. The 
convent was damp and draughty. She for- 
bade all ornaments in any. part of the 
monastery. So frugal was she, that she 
never allowed, the purveyor to spend more 
than seven shillings » day for fish for 
sixty nuns. So careless was she about 
her food, that it became a saying among the 
.novices, if the cook had been more than 
usually, careless ; “ Why, Mother Theresa 
of Saint Austin herself could not eat it !” 
For seven years' she went on eating eggs, 
cooked in a particular manner repugnant to 
her without mentioning her antipajhy . She 
one day, without complaining, partook of a 
decayed artichoke, which had been served at 
table by mistake. At another meal she ate 
an egg wnich had broken and fallen into a 
wash-tub. j Stfll, ©yen to the last, some of 
the old refined tastes clung to the devotee. 
She sometimes dried like a child at her 
chapped audfrost-bitten hands. Heat, too, 


she *much dreadedn but nevertheless slie 
almost lived in tho infirmaiy. It Being 
discovered that the hair robe she wore made 
her skin bleed, she said, “ I wish to expiate, 
as a Theresan, the folly I showed formerly 
in wearing the livery and bracelets of hell.” 

The nun is always trying to check the 
divinely-implanted emotions of tlio heart : 
knowing so much better than tho divine 
Author of our being, what tho human heart 
should be. When the king died, and the Car- 
melites had to recite the office for the dead, 
every one but tho princess (then prioress) 
burst into tears ; but sbe continued singing 
the Psalms in all the pride of fanaticism. 
She* delighted in nothing* so much as in 
decorating altars, taking care of the sacred 
vestments, or sweeping and cleaning tho 
oratories. Whcu Pope Clement the Four- 
teenth suppressed the Jesuits, she mourned 
in silence. 

The night before any great church festival 
she generally passed at the foot of the altar. 
She wfint to confession twice a week. Slio 
had a great belief in holy water, which she 
said, “acquires by the exorcisms of tlio 
church a great virtue against the Powers 
of Darkness.” At night she always kept 
her crucifix in her bed: to speak to (so 
she saidj till she fell asleep. She was now 
considered tlio special gloiy of the Theresan 
order, and the protectress of tho nuns all 
over France. At court ou her fivc-and- 
twentieth birthday, the Bishop of Langres 
had predicted she' would die at fifty; she 
had always believed in this prediction, and 
it proved true. 

In 1787, some democratic changes affect- 
ing the church are supposed to have brought 
on her last illness. She refused to have 
an altar erected in the infirmary where her 
bod was, because that was a court custom 
when any of the royal family wore ill. 

“You propose to me a very ill-becoming 
distinction. Living or dying, I will bo a 
simple Carmelite.” 

Day after day, she examined her letters, 
burning some and arranging others. She 
wrote farewell letters to her sisters, and to 
the king. On her death-bed she was meek 
and gentle, repeatedly asking pardon of her 
attendants for giving them so much trouble. 
She still refused to see her physician save 
at the outer gate of the monastery. She 
begged one of the sisters, who waited on 
her, to inform her when she was ap- 
proaching her end. She then received the 
viaticum, called the nuns around her, 
urged a special nun to correct certain 
faults, and reproved those , about Iter bed 
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for cobbing and grooving. Immediately 
after receiving the viaticum the ruling 
spirit of the prioress came over her, and 
she said to one of the attendant nuns • 
“ Sister, your veil does not hang low 
enough.* 5 She declined further remedies, 
saying, “ I wish they would let me die 
quickly, but if they will have it so, I must 
not refuse to obey or to suffer.” She then, 
left all ber property, two wooden crucifixes, 
to her two nurses, ori condition that the 
next prioress permitted the bequest. The 
last words of this poor mistaken woman 
were ; 

" It is now thg time. Come, let us arise, 
and make haste to go to'heavon.” 

We have given this brief sketch in an im- 
partial spirit, impressed,* however, through- 
out, by the deep conviction that if such a 
woman did good in a community of sixty 
self- tormenting sisters, how much more 
good she would have done by her shining 
example, warning and advice, in the cor- 
rupt court of Louis the Fifteenth, her 
miserable father. 


THE WIZARD S CASTLE. 

A IJtAP PROM ARIOSTO (ORLANDO PURIOSO), CANTO IV. 

They struggle through forest of fir and pine 
Till they reach a peak, like that Appenine, 

On the toilsome road to Camaldoli, 

Where below on either hand spreads a sea ; 

So here they look down on France and Spain, 

Ere they seek through a pass, a level plain ; 
Where in the valley some huge rocks spring. 
Crowned with steel walls, ring after ring. 

* c Lo, there the enchanter's den," with eyes 
Half closed with malice, the black dwarf cries ; 

“ See where it laughs at the pride of kings ; 

Hone can reach it unless they’ve wings." 

Square and smooth, without path or stair, 

The castle is fit for an 'eagle’s lair; 

And then they know it is time to rend 
The magic ring from the wizard’s friend. 

So they bind him fast and they snatch the ring, 
Heeding not tears nor struggling, 

And under the cliff fair Bradamant, 

Who neither release nor aid will grant. 

Seizes a proud and echoing horn. 

And blows a challenge of rage and scorn. 

Before the echo had died away 
The enchanter came, but with no array 

Of helm, of hauberk, or sword, or spear, 

Hothing to strike foes* hearts with fear ; 

Only a shield to his left arm .clung, 

’ With a crimson veil it was all o’erhung ; 

’And in his right hand they all could see 
An open volume of sorcery. 

For when ha read it there came a light, 

As of a award upraised to smite. 

And it seemed as if arrows were Hashing past. 

Or a thunderbolt from the cloud was cast. 

Such was the power of his magic lore. 

And the steed that the evil wizard bore 
Was an hippogryph — wings, beak, and crest, 

Like the Gnffia, his sire— 4k mare the rest ; 

Such on Riphse&n hills are found 
Beyond the frozen ocean’s bound. 


The wizard had trained the winged thing 
To whirl, and gallop, and dart, and spring ; 

Half like a swallow, and half like a horse. 

He could swoop and canter, and wheel and course. 
Strike as she will, that maiden proud, 

Cleaves but the air, and wounds the cloud ; 

She strikes and pierces them o’er and o’er. 

But still the blow is foiled once more. 

Then sbe descends from her horse at' length. 

Of the wizard's arts to try the strength. 

As a cruel cat with a mouse will play, 

Rejoicing to see the victim stray : t 
Tin, tired or angry of such a prize, 

She snaps, and the quivering creature dies. 

So the wizard, weary of such a foe, 

Prepares his final and deadly blow. 

The maiden, as he unveils the shield. 

Drops, as if dead on the battle-field, 

Wishing to lure from his steed and spell 
The* wizard, whom she has beguiled so well. 

He veils the fatal shield, and now 
It bangs once more on his saddle bow ; 

And nearer with closer and closer wheels 
The wizard Upon his victim steals. 

For he alights and seeks the place 
Where she, extended upon her face, 

Waits for his footsteps with watchful carej 
As wok' in the hmbush o» his lair., 

A chaiu he held to kind his prey. 

Thinking her vanquished as there she lay; 

She rose and hurled him to the earth, 

His mighty spells are of little worth. 

She raised her hand, hut in mid space 
Stays it ; for lo ! a wrinkled face 
Ana scant grey hair ; six score and Jen, 

» The years he’d wandered amongBt men. 

“ Kill mo, for love of God Y 9 he cries ; 

But she, with wrathful flashing eyes, 

Answers, “ How, seek not death from die-. 

It shall come quickly, presently. 

Ho one who craves it, need wait long, 

A soul resolved to die is strong."^ 

“ But first thy prison opening, 

To us thy wretched captives bring." 

The wizard bound with his own chain 
The damsel leads across the plain 
To whore the rock-steps subtly round, 

Up to the castle gateway wound. 

Then he, from the stately threshold sill. 

Removed a square stone carved with skill. 

And from beneath the stone upturned 
Removed so mu pots of fire that burned ; 

That moment vanished wall and tower. 

Such was the wizard's subtle power. 

And ho, now freed from bond anckchain, 

Passed into fire or ail again; 

And lo l the prisoned knights released. 

Found all their grief and anguish ceased. 


GETTING BETTER. , 

Among the most valuable of modern 
charitable institutions may be classed Con- 
valescent Homes, which take up* the sick 
where the hospital leaves them, and com- 
plete the cure which the hospital began. 
And of all the Convalescent Homes about 
London (and they are many) perhaps the 
most important are those which Mrs. Glad- 
stone has established at Clapton and Wood- 
ford, and of which we will give the histoiy 
so far as we are able. 
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’ In the cholera year of ’sixty-six, Mrs. hundred of them. Every case was investi- 
Gladstone, who was then, as she had been gated, the Home not being meanif to 
for many years, a constant visitor at the supplement the workhouse and relieve 
London Hospital, was much troubled at. the poor-rates, but, as was said before, , 
the fate of the cholera orphans. When to keep from the workhouse those whose 
the parents died, no one knew what to do original condition hod been above pauper- 
with the children. The sanitary commis- ism. From the twelve hundred applicants < 
sion people had destroyed every article of one hundred and ninety five were selected 
clothing they possessed ; and it was a hard as the most eligible — Tommy and Tiny 
thing to send to the workhouse those whose leading the wav. (This littlo Tommy, let 
parents had been of a rank above paupers, ns add parenthetically, is an immense 
On the first of August, Mrs. Gladstone favourite. He is to be a drummer in the 
and some of the medical men connected Guards, he says, and he always adds, “ to 
with the London Hospital held a consul- take care of the Queen.” He has a sweet 
tation as to what was to be done ; and on pure voice, and one day, when in disgrace 
the second, she chose out of .the convalescent and kept in bed for a punishment, he startled 
wards as many children as the House a visitor to the Home by suddenly sitting 
of Charity in Soho could receive : making bolt upright after his dinner of bread -and- 
. this a dep6t until a permanent Homo water, putting his littlo hands together, and 
| could be arranged. To show the extreme chanting a grace.) 

! destitution of these poor little ones, it As Mrs. Gladstone could not take all her 
j may be stated that they were taken to the twelve hundred applicants, Mrs. Tait chose 
I House of Charity wrapped up in blankets some of the girls for her Fulham Orphanage, 
because they had no clothes. while Mrs. Gladstone filled one of her two 

As the children were weakly, the doctors Clapton houses with convalescents, and the 
recommended a spell of sea air before other with orphans. But, as the cholera 
their final establishment in a permanent diminished, so did the number . of con- 
orplianage so, as spon as they were all valescents, and by Christmas time of the 
clothed, they were sent down to Brighton, same year there were no convalescents, 
and another latch v^as chosen for the and the* Home was an orphanage. But 
Chain ty House. This second lot being seeing the need of a general convalescent 
more than the House could receive, Mrs. Home, she established one at Snaresbrook 
Gladstone took two into her own Home. — for men only in the beginning of things 
In course of time, but after much delay, transplanted her cholera orphans to her 
the Clapton Home, in Brook- road, was own orphanage at Hawarden, which she 
got ready ; but there had been great difii- has maintained for many years ; and turned 
culties to overcome. No people would her Clapton houses into Convalescent Homes 
lfct their houses for the purpose ; and one for women and children. After the pur- 
landlord, indeed, backed out of his agree- chase of Woodford Hall, an immense place 
ment after the house was really taken, capable of being divided into two portions, 
when ho heard of cholera .orphans and the Clapton houses were closed, and all 
convalescents. So Mrs. Gladstone was the patients and furniture sent off to 
forced to buy the Brook-road houses. On Woodford ; but in November of last year 
the twenty- seventh of ♦August, the cook they were opened again for six months, for 
went down with a teakettle and some relapsing fever convalescents, 
borrowed chairs ; next day the furniture To show what can be done by will and 
.arrived — twenty-five beds and other goods energy, we will give the date$ of this re- 
— a gift made by a certain furnishing ware^ opening. On the seventeenth of November 
house ; nine dozen of port wine, three dozen a note from Mrs. Gladstone appeared in the 
of brandy, and. a donation of twenty-five Times ; on the eighteenth, tne cook went 
pounds, from a certain wine-merchant ; and down to scrub and prepare the two empty 
other donations of all kinds, including houses ; on the twentieth, arrived the furni- 
clothes, also sent in. Two days only after ture and the “ staff” — a lady who, like 
the cook and the teakettle had gone down all Mrs. Gladstone’s superintendents and 
came in the first two children, “ Tommy and staff, has undertaken the work for love ; on 
Tiny.” On the next day the first batch the twenty-seepnd, the Home was ready ; 
of cholera convalescent adults arrived ; and _ on the twenty-third, arrived the first batch ' 
so on. of relapsing iever convalescents. Between 

The Homi being thus started, appli- the eighteenth and the twenty-second, 

, cations poured in from all parts — twelve water and gas had been laid oh, because of 
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^ thieves who had stripped the house of all its thing* is done in the quietest and most un- 
lead, &o. The first answer to her letter in ostentatious manner ; one servant does all 
the Times which Mrs. Gladstone received, the cooking and general work of both houses: 
was an autograph letter from the King of the . the convalescents helping, so far as to make 
Belgians with a donation of fifty pounds; but their own beds, wash up the plates, Ac. 
the Home was really begun in faith, without The cook and the lady are the sole working 
a penny being actually subscribed. staff. We stayed late enough for evening 

» It was opened for thirty beds, and even prayers, and went with tho rest. It was 
in the short time it has been at work it has Chnstmas-e ve, and the patients had adorned 
done an immense amount of good. Good the walls with wreaths of holly and floral 
food, good nursing, and pure air, work emblems. An officer had given the lights, 
wonders with those tho root of whose and the lady herself read the prayers and 
malady has been want and impure con- led the hymn as in any private family. Wc 
difcions of living. One woman went out in shall not easily forget the effect of that quiet 
a week; two little children, who were family prayer ; with these poor people, men, 
canned in on (Saturday night unable to women, and children, who had just been 
walk through weakness, were playing about rescued from death and landed for a little 
on Thursday when we went down, as bright while in comfort and purity ; with the clear 
and lively as if nothing had been the matter voice of the* lady reading, and the picture 
with them. The whole family to which these she made as she stood by her small desk in 
children belong, save one out at work, had her soft grey dress ; with the solemn 4iush 
been down in the fever ; father, a con sump- and reverence of the little congregation, 
live shoemaker, mother, and six children. It was & truly Christian Christmas-ove. 

The fever had been brought into the family If the two small houses at Clapton show 
through one of the children playing in an the beauty of family simplicity, Woodford 
infected house. One of the children is in Hall has the value of a more important 
Victoria Park Hospital, four are at Clapton, sphere ; though here, also, the spirit of 
and the fifth will come there when the boils, family life is sought after, and, the patients 
with which he is at present afflicted, are a aVe taught to regard the place as a home, and 
little healed. This family is fearfYdly poor, to secure friends in # the management who 
but has struggled haVd to keep respectable will look after them in time of heed. The 
and off the parish. They have always con- Hall was originally the property of a 
trived, they say, with a flush of honest local magnate, and is quite an institutional 
pride, to have ono meal a day ; and if they place : with an air of old-fashioned magnifi- 
havo had no food in the morning, they have cence pervading it throughout, and with 
worked for it and earned it, by night. None plenty of room both in chambers and. 
of the children can road or write ; they all corridors. It has quite a wilderness of offices 
u help father*’ so soon as their little hands below, including the place where was ornjfe 
' can sew or punch ; and they are made a plunging bath. At first the neighbour- 
practical, poor little souls ! rather than hood got up some opposition to the esta- 
literate. One patient, a law stationer, was blislnnent of 0 a Convalescent Home in it, 
quite a smart-looking young man, though though it had been expressly stated all along 
absolutely penniless and friendless. When that no fevers or infectious cases were to be 
he first came in, he was tho only male admitted. Peoplev living near, apparently 
patient, and as all the men are in one house thought that broken arms and legs, and 
by themselves, and the women in the other general debility from want, rheumatism 
by themselves, he was moped and low- and the like, were catching: even those ( 
spirited. So they sent for a companion for whose position in the religious world (so* 
him, and got a painter, crippled with gouty called) might have taught them better, 
rheumatism, with small cannon-balls on his joined in the senseless cry. But Mrs. 
finger joints which he rapped as uncon- Gladstone and her convalescents went on 
x cerpodly as if they had been made of iron ; their way quietly and firmly \ and by degrees 
„ a douce fatherly man, who liad been nine the opposition has been lived down, the x 
times in, St. Gorge’s Hospital, and whotook neighbours have got over their repugnance, 
his troubles wi^i almost Moharntoedanresig- and the Home has thriven, and its work 
nation. Patients, however, are received lias prospered. r 

5 from their own homes as well as from What must strike every one who 
- hospitals ; and odrms&ion is absolutely free, has seen these Homes, is the wonder- 
both to the sender undine patient. ful power of self-sacrifice they have called 

► The Homes are touching ini their aim- out in those who have interested them- . 
* plicity and home-like character. Every- selves in them. Women, young, well-born, > 
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with the world at their feet so far as gaiety 
, and admiration go, givo up all that' others 
count pleasure, for the sate of doing good 
.v among the poor and sick ; men, officers of 
high rank, young and rich — the not 
typical “ guardsmen” of certain novelists — 
devote days of each week and hours of each 
day to the good of the institution. Mrs. 
Gladstone herself finds time, in all her press 
of business and the hurry of a London life, 
to go frequently among the poor conva- 
lescents and see personally that things are 
right with them. Nothing can be kinder, 
sweeter, or more tender, than her manner to 
them : unless it be the manner of the hard- 
headed men of the world — -doctors, men of 
business, officers who llave served in 
the Crimea and seen many a hard day’s 
fight and gone through mapy a rough 
campaign — who form the backbone of lier 
I visiting committee. And the very profes- 
sion of these last, with the subtle sense of 
discipline it brings, prevents all Weakness 
and sentimentality, all fluidity and want of 
body and firmness. The orgaiiisathm of 
these Homes is marvellously free from weak- 
ness, and yet the one pervading spirit is that 
of tenderness and love. 

When we \vere ushered into the womens 
sitting-room, we found Mrs. Gladstone there, 
sitting in*tlie midst of then^i^nd reading 
aloud — a pleasuro which all the poor appre- 
ciate highly, as they appreciate music and 
singing. The evening before, she was plac- 
ing Bonny Dundee on the piano, which is 
at some little distance from the men’s room ; 
when they caught the air and took it up, and 
sang the words to it as she played. 

Among the most interesting details of 
the establishment are the letters which 
the convalescents or their friends write 
to Mrs. Gladstone or to the* Lady Super- 
intendent, when they get home. Some, 
however, go and tender their thanks in 
per son at the London Hospital, where the 
Woodford Convalescent Home Committee 
assembles every Monday to meet the 
‘London Hospital Committee, and hear what 
new cases they have to propose. The ma- 
jority write, poorly or pleasantly, accord- 
ing to their ability — the children’ s little 
scrawls being chiefly sweet and childish 
effusions qf love and gratitude and happy 
memories* Ope of the best letters among 
the whole list open to us was from a 
husband, *a cabinet-maker, who wrote to 
thank the lady for her care of his wife ; a 
manly, sensible letter, with a time, honest- 
hearted ring .in it. And one was an ex-' 
ceedingiy graphic description from a Scrip- 
ture reader/ of how she had taken a gipsy 
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girl and an idiot boy— half mq»d as well as 
idiotic— to London on a terrible foggy Wed- 
nesday in November ; how they were lost in 
the fog, and how the idiot boy persisted that 
he knew the way, and led them on and on, 
4 ‘only ten minutes further,” “ ten minutes 
further,” till they had tramped for miles, to 
the little untamed gipsy girl’s bewilderment, 
and the Scripture reader’s dismay. At last, 
however, the poor idiot’s instinct justified 
itself, and they struck on his home as he 
had promised they should. 

Some of the cases are very interesting, 
and some quite dramatic. One woman was 
ill of <c fright.” She had seen a neigh- 
bour drop dead at her feqfc, and was con- 
sequently very ill for a time. One man 
was brought in vflio pad left the hospital 
too soon, to sec his wife, who was dying. 
He got out of bed to see her die, and the 
shock was too much for him in his enfeebled 
state. So he was brought to the quiet 
comfort of the Woodford Home, and in 
time Recovered. A paper-hanger, aged 
thirty- one, with a wife and child, came 
in from St. Thomas’s Hospital, where he 
had been five weeks, laid up with a broken 
leg : got from*a ruffian who kicked him be- 
cause he tried to defend a woman whom 
the brute) was ill-treating. One was a 
youug soldier twenty-eight years of age, 
who was bitten on the face by a snake 
in the jungle in India. His guide lost his 
way, so he and his comrades had to sleep 
in the jungle. When he woke he found 
his face was bleeding. Ho has undergone 
seven operations already, and has to undor- 
o at least one more, and is mutilated and 
isfigured for life. One woman was par- 
tially paralysed, and had no serviceable 
backbone. Supported by irons, she would 
double completely up, and spring in and 
out wildly, like a broken watch-spring. 

Some governesses have even found their 
way here, and here have become Convales- 
cent. As I went through the noom many were 
lying on the couches and chairs asleep with 
that deep, sweet sleep of convalescence 
which nothing disturbs ; more were sitting 
by the fire in the queer blank way of unedu- 
cated people ; a few nice boys were turning 
over picture books ; they all looked happy 
and contented, and as if on the way to mend, 
if not already mended. In the women’s 
place a little child, “ Johnny, ’’ gives life 
and character to the room, and is invaluable 
to the invalids. **■ He and the cat do almost 
as much good as the beef and fresh air. 
Some cases are painfully suggestive of 
the pinching poverty which has brought 
all this ill health about ; but many of the 
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men are convalescents from -accidents — 
twoSthirds of the London Hospital cases 
t>eing bodily accidents. A -few are con- 
valescent from what may be called acci- 
dental illnesses ; but the larger proportion 
of women have 44 rheumatism,” “ general 
debility,” and * 4 scrofula ” written against 
their names in the case-book. Their cha- 
racters are to be found honestly enough 
stated in the same record. “ Good lad, but 
rather inclined to encroach,” is the verdict 
against one ; “a bad, ungrateful woman,” 
gibbets another who had been tenderly 
nursed and nourished in her “ weakness 
from poverty;” some are “exceedingly 
well conducted some are “good children 
one man was discharged for drunkenness ; 
one woman was discharged for theft ; and 
so on. But these are exceptions : the rule 
is good behaviour, and a lively gratitude for 
the benefits bestowed. 

The Homos are free ; by Homes we mean 
Woodford Halt and the two houses at 
Clapton. On this point we will Extract 
Mrs. Gladstone's words from her report of 
the Woodford Home : 

1. Its benefits are extended to convalescents from 
hospitals or fVorn their own homes free of cost. 

2. It is open to persons of all religious denominations. 
8. There is no rjr&tom of privileged tickets, and 

therefore no canvassing and no avoidable ddlay. 

4. Admission is determinod eolesly by the merits of 
the easo; and any own, whether subscriber or not, 
may recommend to the committee. 

o. The Home is near town, and the journey inex- 
pensive, so that there may bo free intercourse between 
the inmates and their families. 

The cases not eligible arc “ children 
under six years of age ; persons recovering 
from small-pox, typhus, scarlet- fever, or 
any other infectious or coiftagious malady ; 
persons with open sores, or labouring under 
any form of disease requiring active treat- 
ment ; and persons subject to fits, of un- 
sound mind, or otherwise helpless;” and 
“particular attention is now directed,” 
states the report further on, “ to the circum- 
stance that the r Home is meant exclusively 
for those who, having been ill, arc tardily 
recovering, and require for complete re- 
storation to health, only change of air, good 
food, rest, and kindly treatment^” 

The normal term of admission is for a 
fortnight ; but those who require it are re- 
admitted, and the term is prolonged for one 
or two weeks. > ^ 

There is ho question as to the immense 
amount of good done by these Homes. 
Cripples come in, lying in invalid chairs, or 
dragging themselves painfully on crutches; 
and, after a few weeks* sojourn at the Home, 
go out shouldering their supports. Many 
and many a valuable life has been saved 


by the. good food and attention to be had ' 
at Woodford Hall. At the time of our 
visit, fifty-four were in the house, and the 
numbers which had passed through since 
its establishment, were one thousand and 
seventy-six men, and three hundred and 
forty-one women and children. By reason 
of the love and devotion animating every ■ 
one connected with these institutions, the 
working expenses are reduced to a mini- 
mum ; and among the uncatalogued heroes 
and heroines of our day may be' classed 
those men and women of birth, wealth, 
social position, and capacity for worldly 
pleasures, who, abandoning what others 
hold dear, devote themselves to charity and 
good works, and make the well-being of 
their poorer neighbours of more account 1 
than the enjoyments of personal life, or the ; 
gratification of social pride. And may God ' 
bless them all, and prosper their work ! 

NOTE TO “ ODD RUNS AND WALKS.” 

Is # the article, Odd Runs and Walks, 
which we published i# No. 55 of the pre- 
sent. series,* a notice is given of two or three ■ 
races ridden by Mrs. Thornton*, at York, in 
1804 and 1805. The account originally 
appeared in the local newspapers of the 
day, then in fho Annual Register (vols. xlvi., * 
xlvii., and xlviii.), and then iri various books v 
and periodicals. WeJrnve received a com- 
ftmni cation from a member of the family, 
by which it appears that, though the races ' 
were really run, they were concocted, under . ' 
equivocal and disreputable circumstances, 
for the purpose of cheating Colonel Thorn- 
ton ; and that the spotting equestrienne 
was one among several women who, in 
turns, assumed a title to which none of 
them had a legal claim — that of “ Mrs. 
Thornton.” The real and only wife of the 
Colonel, married tb him in 1807, was a lady 
of wholly different habits and character. 

% A COUNCIL STRONGER THAN ‘ : 

THREE POPES. 

This General Council now assembled at 
Rome appears to have been called mainly * 
for the purpose of reversing the* decision of 
the Council of Constance, that although a 
pope is great, ft council of the ^church is 
greater. From that time until now, it has < 
been held that no pop© is so absolute in 
authority as to be above control by the , 

* See All tub Yjeab Bovraru, New Series, vol, iii,, * 
p. 63. ' ' 
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whole voice of his church. Of the > battle 
now raised, we say nothing. But let us 
help towards the understanding of it ; let 
us tell how the like battle was fought very 
many years ago. It is a story .which 
involves no question of theology, but is 
simply the record of a lively argument, 
within the church itself. And as is the 
case in most battles of opinion, there were 
good men on both sides, who beloved 
to the large catholic church of folks who 
love God and their neighbour. Also there 
wore, as usual, on both sides, folks who 
loved only 'themselves and traded in re- 
ligion. 

Seventy years of the popes at Avignon, 
begun in thirteen hundred and nine, were 
followed by a schism in the church. The 
years at Avignon and the* succeeding 
schism, had been quickening the stir of in- 
dependent thought against a pope’s claim 
to absolute and irresponsible authority. 
The removal to Avignon liad been provoked 
by the absolutism of Boniface the Eighth. 
He had written to Philip the Fair of 
France : “We will you to know that you are 
subject to us, in things spiritual anti things 
temporal.” .Philip hgd answered, 44 Be it 
known to your supreme fatuity that in 
things temporal we are subject to no one.” 
In his bull, “ Unam Sanctum,” Boniface 
had set forth obedience to the pope as ne- 
cessary to salvation. Ho had afterwards 
put Philip under ban. Perhaps his energy 
was tainted with the madness which 
became declared in his last days. It 
awakened reasoning as to the pope’s posi- 
tion in the church, and created a division 
of church politics into French and Italian. 
Then began seventy years of a French 
papacy, which had a court meyre scandalous 
than that of Rome, and set up claims to 
absolute dominion as loud as those of Boni- 
face, though mainly urgqd, in servitude to 
France, against the German emperor. 

The intellect of Franco, then represented 
by the University of Paris, laboured to re- 
store peace to the church. In his De- 
fender of Peace, * Manilius of Padua, who 
had been rector of the Paris University, 
argued that it was heresy in the pope to 
claim against the German emperor a power 
to absolve men from obedience to *the laws 
of God. He condemned as devilish, a pope’s 
absolution of subjects from oaths of alle- 
giance to* their sovereign. •After long ex- 
perience of a double papacy, *many in 
Europe were ready to say : If two popes, 
why not twelve? And the most earnest 
supporters of the principle which, had 


based safety of the church upon the main- 
tenance of one supreme visible head; saw 
no way to peace but by submitting Tival 
claims of irresponsible authority to tho 
j udgment of a General Council of men who 
were individually less than popes. The 
University of Pans urged that both popes 
should resign, or else submit their claims- 
to arbitration; that, if they would do 
neither of theso things, a General Council 
should be called ; and that tho pope who 
rejected all the three paths towards peace 
should* be declared a heretic. Within tho 
University this doctrine was oxpressod by 
one party with moderation, by another with 
the uncompromising purpose of subjecting 
papal absolutism to control of councils, and 
producing other of tho changes sought by 
more advanced reformers. Tlio University 
of Toulouse represented those who main- 
tained faith in the pope’s supremo authority, 
and resisted changes in the church law of a 
former time. 

In fourteen hundred and six, the death 
of the Italian Innocent the Seventh gave 
tho cardinals at Rome a hope of restored 
unity for tho Western Church. A quiet old 
man of eighty was made pope for Italy as 
Gregory the Twelfth. His appointment 
was provisional. He was to hold the 
office until he could arrange with Benedict 
a simultaneous abdication. Gregory was 
at lirst true to this understanding. Some 
months after his election ho refused to give 
benefices, saying that he was not made 
popo for that, but only to end the schism. 
But his friends and kinsmen, who flocked 
round him clamouring for loaves anti 
fishes, caused him to halt. He became 
rich in occasions and excuses for inaction. 
Benedict, on the other side, though equally 
determined to do nothing, professed great 
readiness to meet Gregory and fulfil tho 
desires of good churchmen. . Europe was 
little edified to see the dance accordingly 
sot tip by the two aged popes, who poussetted 
to each other about France and Italy, but 
took care never to come near enough to 
join nands. One professed fear of hostile 
ships, and would not approach the coast ; 
the other professed fear of ambuscades, and 
would not venture far inland. By this tri- 
fling, each lost friends. The Italian popo had 
Italy and the cardinals against him. The 
Fjrench pope was opposed by the French 
king and the University of Paris. For- 
saken by the Church of Franco, Benedict 
went to his native Aragon, and then joined 
Gregory in the convocation of a General 
Council. This was to meet at Pisa in the 
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year fourteen ’nine, for' the establishment 
of unity and good religious order in the 
. church. Upon the opening of the Council 
of Pisa, Jean Charlier, hotter known as 
Gerson, Chancellor of the Church and 
University of Paris, addressed to it his 
essay on the Unity of the Church. G ex-son 
spoke for a large part of the best intellect 
of Europe, active in labonr towards church 
reform. He maintained that as the schism 
of the church came of corrupt life? in its 
head and members, reformation must come 
of humility and prayer. Gerspu and the 
♦ University of Paris field the whole church 
to bo bound by what . they regarded as 
essentials of thfcology, but were so tolerant 
of variation on points of less moment that 
they hoped by admitting a diversity of 
ceremonial, to reunite the Eastern with tho 
Western Church. Such reformers opposed 
the pope’s doctrine that he only could call 
a council. Their argument was, that any 
prince or Christian might move tho church 
to assemble in the name of Him wfao said 
where two or three arc gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them. Such a council, they said, could 
give to the church a new head, universally 
acknowledged, and could ordain those re- 
forms of discipline which might ‘put new 
life into its members. In doing that which 
was most meet for a particular occasion, 
pope or council, they said, must look always 
to the spirit rather than to the letter of the 
law ; must .act according to etehnal principles 
of justice. The two popes were not repre- 
sented at a council, which they would not 
recognise, since it was called by authority 
liot papal. They were deposed and the 
Archbishop of .Milan, elected solo pope, 
became Alexander the Fifth. He and the 
cardinals were pledged to employ them- 
- selves upon the reformation of the church, 
and, for consideration of the means, a Ge- 
neral Council was appointed to meet three 
years later. The work of the Council of Pisa, 
from which guidance into peace and unity 
had been expected, was confined to the 
x election of a third pope : who increased not 
only the confusion, but also the scandal in 
the church. For, he owed his rise to a 
cardinal ex-pirate, Balthasar Cossa, the 
most infamous man of his order, whose in- 
fluence came of vast wealth ill-gotten, 

* whose ambition was unscrupulous, and 
whom it suited at that time to place a 
creature of his ownupontfae vacant throne 
of Christendom. A year afterwards, when 
Alexander the Fifth died, it was widely 
bdieved that the Cardinal Balthazar Cossa 


had given his friend one more step of pro- 
motion, and sent him to heaven as soon as 
he was himself disposed to fill his place in 
this world; The belief shows what was 
thought of this man, who, in fourteen ’ten, 
as John the Twenty- third, inherited the 
pledge to labour for a reformation of life in 
the church. 

Driven from Home by Ladislaus, of 
NafHes, Pope John found an ally against 
him in tho new emperor, Sigismund. This 
German ally he then sought to please by 
conceding what could not in any case have 
been much longer deferred : thfe meeting of 
a true reformatory council. Little as he 
wished that such a couticil should be held 
within tho bounds of the emperor’s power/ 
he yet had to consent to its meeting in the 
free G orman city of Constance. Pope John, | 
therefore, and Emperor Sigismund, sum- j 
moned the Council of Constance to meet j 
there, in November, fourteen ’fourteen. As j 
neither of the other popes would re- 
cognise John, the number of infallible 
heads contradicting one another was 
now three. The new council declared it- 
solf to be simply a continuation of the 
Council of Pisa, and. provided for the in- 
fluence of independent thought in its delibe- 
rations. It had not sat four months, before 
it received accusations of deep crime against 
Popo John: who, with the perils of an in- 
quiry hanging over him, then played with 
forms of abdication until,- in the disguise of 
a groom, he fled from Constance. The 
council then affirmed the principles main-, 
tained by Chancellor Gerson, and declared 
the pope to bo subject to a church assembly. 
John of Antioch and others argued, in vain, 
that the pope’s authority was absolute, 
unaffected by his personal character,’ and 
irresponsible, except to God : even though 
he should send multitudes to hell. Popo 
J ohn was caught, tried, and deposed, for his 
acts as pope, with threat of further trial 
for his private crimes. Pope Gregory was 
humoured into abdication. Benedict, though 
pbstinate, was deserted by his followers, and 
remained pope only in his own esteem. A < 
reform committee was considering how to 
amend church discipline. While it sat, open 
traffic in the goods of the church was the 
daily business of many, and the great gather- • 
ing of clergy caused the streets of Constance 
to be crowded with loose women. The 
Germans, whcSwere most instant* for refor- 
mation oS church discipline, urged that the 
first consideration of the conned should be 
to amend, the lives of thecleifey. The next * 
business should be to elect a pope, when , 
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they had cleaned the chair he was *to sit 
upon. But the majority thought otherwise. 
It was determined to seek a pope through 
whom, afterwards, the desired good things 
• might bo added to the church. So it 
was, that in fourteen ’seventeen. Cardinal 
Otto, of Colonna, became .Pope Marten the 
Fifth. Then it became the pope’s business 
to see to the reformation of the church, and 
there was mightily soon an end of lively hope 
upon that subject. Even the schism in the 
papacy did not come to an end for another 
thirty years. 

But the Council of Constance came to 
an end in the beginning of the year four- 
teen ’eighteen, having “ by no means an- 
swered the general expectation of the 
world.” John ITuss, whom it burnt, was 
so far from being a theological reformer, 
j that he took to the council a certificate 
of orthodoxy from the Inquisitor- General 
of Ids district. His -revolt was ^mainly 
for the national rights of his church in Bo- 
hemia. 0 

In the year after the council closed, 
the soldier, John deTroeznow, called Ziska, 
or the one- eyed, who, after the burning of 
Hriss, deeply resented* what he called “ the 
bloody affront suffered by Bohemians at 
' Constance, V placed himself at the head of 
an armed people against the aggressions of 
Rome on the liberty of the Bohemian 
Ch ureh. King Wenzel died, and his brother, 
the Emperor Sigismund, who acted with 
the pope, and had dishonoured his pledge 
of safe conduct by which Huss had been 
decoyed to Constance, claimed succession 
in Bohemia. ‘This threatened the Bohe- 
mians with forfeiture alike of civil and 
religious liberty. Ziska then raised national 
war against both pope and emperor. He 
became master of Prague, was victorious 
over Sigismund on Mount Wittkow, rudely 
maintained the liberties of his church, sword 
in hand, and, when an narrow from the wall 
of Rnbi pierced his one sound eye, and left 
him wholly blind, talked still of joining 
battle. “ I have yet,” he said, “my blooA 
to shed. Let me be gone.” He still 
battled, suffering defeat only once, until 
Sigismund submitted to the claim of the 
Bohemians for liberty of worship, and gifve 
them ZisKa for their governor. Ziska 
died of plague, while, in fourteen ’twenty- 
four, this J/reaty was in progress ; and the 
war continued for eleven years after his 
' death. The Bohemians buried their' hero 
in the church, at Czaslow, wrote this 

inscription over his grave : “ Here lies 
John Ziska, who, having defended his 


country against the encroachments of penpal 
tyranny, rests in this hallowed place* in 
despite of the pope.” 

THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 

A Yachting Story. 

CHAPTER X. THE BRIDGE. 

The fashionable Mr. Conway was much 
interested in this little first act which was 
working itself out so pleasantly. “ Give 
me a bit of character,” he would say. “It 
is not to be bought by rank or wealth — it 
is the salt of life; it is idle to look for it 
in real plays.” Yet here, in this provin- 
cial rrook, he had lighted on* a combination 
that promised to bo of absorbing interest. 
Letters came to him of the usual pattern ; 
invitations from mammas; short notes, 
like telegrams, from men, as “Dear Con., 
bring your boat round this way. * Wo will 
put you up for a week;” programmes of 
new races ; but he determined to linger on 
and stiffly these two fresh “bits of nature.” 
Even tho place itself was amusing, its ways 
and commotions entertained him; he liked 
asking questions. He saw how the eyes of 
the parishioners rested on those two girl- 
figures, patching them with eagerness. 
He picked up the whole history of tho 
great, bazaar question, where tho heiress 
wished to have the entire direction accord- 
ing to her whim, and decreed that only 
genteel persons, of the rank of ladies, should 
hold tables, a proposal firmly and excitedly 
opposed by tho clergyman’s daughter. 
She would not have the holy cause of 
charity disfigured by such distindions ; it 
must be thrown open to all the good shop- 
keepers, to the race of Higgins’s or Smiths, 
whose honest contri but ions did not deserve 
such a slight. But what was she against 
the heiress, who, thus opposed, became, 
like a passionate, froward child, that would 
cry all night if its toy were refused ? At tho 
price of a magnificent contribution, tho ob- 
sequious committee yielded to her. It was 
wonderful with what scorn and anger 
Jessica stigmatised this unholy defacing of 
the cause of benevolence. But no one 
was more scandalised or “ put out” than 
her father. This girl would be the death 
of him. Tho transaction was welcome to 
the people of the place, who did not range 
themselves on different sides, but were 
almost all against the parson’s daughter, 
including even those whose cause she had 
taken up. In the shops, everywhere*, Con- 
way heard little stray sketches of those 
two important persons whose images filled 
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up the minds of the town. A very few said, 
How generous; how charitable, how dis- 
interested and gallant was the parson’s 
daughter, and how sho stood up to battle 
against unmeaning whims and humours. 
Mr. Conway road off the true solution — all 
women are rivals to each other. 

But ho had just arrived on the eve of 
another little battle — the battle of the 
bridge. 

Before the building of the light bridge 
already mentioned, the people of the dis- 
trict, on Sunday and holiday evenings, often 
clustered at the edge of the bank opposite 
to the Castle Gardens, gazing curiously at 
the gay and charming beds of flowers, the 
pretty walks, the rare shrubs, which a 
skilful Scotch gardener, hired at. a vast 
price by the horticultural Sir Charles, had 
taken pains to make the pride and show 
of the district. Hero were rare plants 
which had come from afar, here u a laby- 
rinth” so complicated and tangled as to 
bo the wonder and delight of Vho few 
children, who had been allowed to lose 
their way in it. Sir Charles, good-natured 
always, seeing the i*ows of excluded specta- 
tors, had often wished to give them greater 
enjoyment, and unrestricted admission to 
his grounds. Having been poor himself, 
he would say, he knew how welcome were 
these cheap benefits. Once, when bis 
daughter was in a pettish fit of impatience, 
at having to go round to the great gate, 
when sho was in a hurry to get home, he 
said artfully that a new bridge across would 
foe a great convenience. She caught at the 
idea with enthusiasm, and became almost 
restless until she had made her father get 
plans from an. eminent architect. It was 
begun at once, and was pushed forward to 
gratify another fancy of liers that it should 
bo completed and opened by her birthday. 
Then it was christened Laura Bridge. 

It seemed to be unlucky from the be- 
ginning. A scaffolding gave way during 
its construction, and a workman's son was 
drowned in sight of the drawing-room 
windows. By a strange and fitful change, 
quite characteristic of her nature, she 
seemed, when her whim was gratified, to 
become indifferent, scarcely ever to use it, 
and at last to dislike it. Her father felt he 
never could understand her. 

It was a pretty object, springing across 
airily, and seeming to be made of tbin wire. 
It was a model of lightness combined with 
strength, taking the shape of an airy bow 
with towers, transparent as bird-cages, \at 
each end. In gilt letters over each entrance 
was the name u Laura Bridge,” a christen- 


ing done in honour of the daughter of 
the house. “ Laura Bridge, Laura Bridge,” 
read Conway, aloud and contemptuously, 

even this is twisted into homage to the 
vanity of wealth. Tills spoiled creature t 
thinks the whole world is for her. I should 
like to have the schooling of her.” 

The good-natured baronet had even built 
the natives q little pavilion where they 
could have their pleasure parties and 
junketings. Visitors to the castle, as they 
looked from the windows and strolled 
through the gardons, saw these honest 
folks, the sailors and their lasses, the 
shopkeepers and others, scattered about on 
the grass, enjoying themselves after their 
fashion with the usual rustic gambolling. 
This sight made Miss Panton more fretful 
on each occasion. She disliked the idea of 
community, or sharing, which it suggested. 
And she often impatiently asked her father 
to forbad them to oome, or ,take away the 
bridge altogether. The guest heard many 
a discussion at the breakfast or dinner 
fable, which he himself had innocently 
started by his question, “ Who are all those 
people in the grounds ?” 

, “There, papa,” Miss Laura would ex- 
claim. “ There is the result of your 
bridge. You should build thpm houses. 
They begin* to think that our lands' belong 
to them. Do get rid of this bridge, and 
let us have our place to ourselvps like other 
people. ’ ’ Another unjust speech caused deep 
indignation. “ That they were nt)t going 
to collect all the beggars of the country in 
their garden.” And by the curious process 
by which events make themselves known 
even without the agency of persons, it be- 
came reported that Miss Panton intended to 
abolish the bridge, and to shut herself up in 
her own fortress, excluding the canaille for 
ever. Then it was that Jessica’s deep and 
burning protest Was heard all over the 
place. There was# true oppression, de- 
priving the poor and the labouring of their 
innocent recreation ! Such behavibur was 
cruel, scandalous, barbarous. Talk of the 
feudal times, of the serfs indeed. But she 
did not believe it still, she could not. 

This spoken in the open places, at the 
market c? oss, as it were, flew to the heiress’s 
ears, and at once determined h8r, that the 
bridge should go down. The low, .mean, 
pitiful herd should not disgrace their 
grounds any more. It was a matter of 
favour, as they should find. She was not 
going to be put down by them, or by any 
one." 

Her father looked at her with wqnder. 

u They put you down, the poor rustics ; 
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why, what can that mean ? Oh, I see.” should be a riot in the place. You don’t 

And he smiled, for he had often been know her — you can't” # 

amused at this wayward enmity, and had “ Of course not,” said ho, smiling, 

deplored the inconsistency and want of “ She hates me, and do yon know why ? 

sense it led to. Because I am rich, richer than she is, or ever 

A favourite stroll with Conway was that will be. It began at school, when we were 
pleasant walk out of the town, up to the made rich. She tried to crawl and fawn : 
river. He began at last to regard that on me, but it sickened me, and I wouldn’t 
, bridge as the temporary link between the have it, and then she turned against me, 

1 two women’s natures, as something witli a and has been so ever since — of course, in a 

more mysterious significance in it than was polite A T a y.” 

involved in its elegant iron foliage and Conway wondered at tho discrepancy of 
arabesques ; and in his own mind he gave the two versions, but he knew enougn of 
it another name, the name which this little tho world to see that both could be sincero 
narrative bears. and genuine. 

One evening lie had wandered to Laura “ -But we shall meet to-morrow at dinner 

Bridge, and found Miss Panton moodily like ladies. You shall see at least she will 

regarding it and the few natives passing carry that farce out. I don’t profess to bo 
across it. She began to speak at once, an actress. She can come to eat with us.” * 
with excitement. “I think,” said he, coldly, “you will 

“ Surely, ho one ever heard of such a find there is some reason for this. She is 
thing — a gentleman’s placeto.be swarming compelled by her father.” 
over with the low mobs of a town. It ‘ “ You are quite turning her champion,” 
sliould have been put down long ago, as I said she,* looking at him excitedly, 
toll my father.” . “ I believe she is sincere and true in 

“ The fashion now is,” said Conway, “ to whatever she takes up. But of course I am 
encourage the poor people’s parks, and that quite outside the politics, as we may call 
sort of things keeps -them from troubling; them, of this little place. But now, Miss 
us in other ways. But. is it all settled ?” Panton, it seems hard, does it not, for these 
“ Yes ; I have got papa to agree at last, and poor rustics - ?” 

next week tlie men are to take it down.” “ Oh yes ! you are quite on her side !” 

“Have you thought seriously,” he said, “ Such a pretty bridge, too — an ornament 
“ of the dissatisfaction anything like stop- to your place and to the district.” 
ping up a right of way, a watercourse, a “I don’t earo,” she said, “ every bit of it 
pump even, is sure to cause ? There will be shall be pulled to pieces next week. I shall 
plenty to set them on and work them up.” look on at the operation, and I shall invite 
“ I know that,” she said, excitedly, my friends to come. My dear old school- 
“ Who do you think is tho leader — 1 c^on’t fellow, I shall take care to have her. Iam 
mean in the streets, after the radical way, told she swears by you all about the town, 
but that leads the gossips in the drawing- says, I suppose, that you are the type of 
rooms and lodging-houses of St Arthur’s ?” chivalry.- Of course, in a place like this, 
“Well, I might guess.” where the walls have ears and tongues, it is 

“Yes, Mr. Conway, a particular friend of very probable that these praises will come 
mine, and who wishes to beone of yours, too.” to your ears. But,” she added, with a 
“ Docs she ?” said he, smiling. “I must curious, questioning look, “what do you 
seem ungrateful.” k think of her? You must know us all by 

# “You will seem what is only right, this time, pretty well. She, of course, 
then,” she went on, warmly. “ Of course, being a parson’s daughter, had great oppor- 
we know her, and she comes to dine to- tunities of picking up from the curates that 
morrow. We carry on that faref, but it is pedantic sort of thing that makes a show. Of 
owing to our two fathers. Now tell me, course you think me wretchedly ignorant ?” 

Mr. Conway, what you see in her, as they “ I attempt to pronounce on you !” he 
call it; for you, like her, Iamtold.* said. “But Miss Jessica champions me! 

“ I,” said Conway, wishing to add some That should prejudice me.” 
more scenes to the drama. “ I only look .A worried fretful look came into tho 
on at a distance from the. deck of my heiress’s face. “Yes,” she repeated me- 
yacht, as it were. But she seems to have chanicaUy, “we are going to pull down, the 
a strange and curious nature, out of the bridge. Within a week, the man tells us, 
common, bnt capable of generous acts.” there Will not be a vestige of it.” 

She stamped her foot. “The bridge ^ As he followed her light figure, that 
shall go down, into the water, even if there seemed to float across the bridge named 
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: after her, a very different feeling rose in his 
mind to what she imagined was there. She 
’ was sure she had left some deep and roman- 
tic image of herself, and was not discom- 
fited to think that she had shown a certain 
' jealousy, as of a rival. This nice epicure 
in such matters was, alas ! pondering over 
the agreeable discovery made to him. He 
was delighted to think that he had con- 
quered trio parson’s daughter, that nature 
so proud and independent, and that would* 
not bend to any one. He was intensely 
flattered by this conquest. And for the 
first time it occurred to him suddenly, what 
if he, once for all, cast anchor there, laid up 
bis little metaphorical vessel, and fettled 
down, as it is called, in a new life, with a 
new mind beside his ! Was he not weary of 
. wandering? Was not here something tli at 
ho might search the fashionable world over 
aiid over, and never find — something that 
would add a power and lustre to his rank, 
and great fortune, such as could not be 
v drawn from the files of poor- soul ed colour- 
less creatures of his own order, who had 
been submitted to his choice. Lord Blank, 
t now so powerful iu the Upper House, had 
made just such an alliance; so had the 
Marquis of Blank. Thus strengthened, had 
those eminent peers forced their 1 way to the 
lead. Wealth he did not want. It seemed to 
‘ him a noble scheme, and lie would wait and 
watch, and see how it would be worked out. 

CHAPTER XI. A STATE DINNER AT THE CASTLE. 

Within a day or two, the scouts of the 
little town, walking as if by accident past 
the gate of the castle, saw the dining pro- 
cession sweeping up the avenue. Some, 
by special favour of Mrs. Sihrerfcop, were 
. more advantageously posted. The various 
figures were identified. Doctor Bailey, sit- 
ting up in his open carriage, his daughter 
beside him. (Mrs. Bailey of course was 
not there, the doctor having disposed of the 
matter thus ; “ Pooh ! what an exhibition 
you'd make of yourself up there 1 No. 
Stay at home !”) The fascinating Conway, 
with his fine reflective dark eyes, excited a 
just admiration ; while, lastly, in a poor 
sort of fly, came the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mason. 44 Only my curate and his wife,” 
j said the "rector, contemptuously. 

I The handsome drawing-room of the castle 
ran along the ground floor, while a file of 
long tall windows, seven or eight in number, 
were all lit up, making a sort of vast lan- 
tern, Mr. Conway was deeply interested 
to see the two girls greeting each Other 
with the common forms of social politeness, 
a the courtesies of fencers before attack. 


Only, a nice observer, such as he was, would 
have noticed a change in their manner to 
each other, brought about of late by some 
new cause. Miss Panton’s hostility had 
always been more a pettish peevish dislike, 
conveying the idea of some one that was 
crossed in a whim. Jessica’s seemed a 
calm contempt, supported by a basis of duty. 
But this now element had the effect of an 
almost chemical change iu these bodies. 
Both became intensified : one taking the 
shape of a jealous and bitter anger, the other 
that of scorn as bitter, with a sense of an 
immense superiority. And on this evening 
this change seemed to have suddenly taken 
place, and tliy new combination, by the in- 
fusion of tho Conway charm, was to work 
itself into a strong development. 

Conway t was in spirits, for strange plans 
were floating in his head. - He could not 
shut out the image of the parson’s daughter. 
He had an instinct that the night might 
prove *momento us for his fattt. Just before he 
started, lie met Dudley in his usual moody 
hiAnour. This seemed to have grown on 
him lately, and Comvay never liking this 
“ ill-conditioned” manner of men, who were 
always certain to bring more trouble than 
* pleasure with them, had determined to keep 
him at a distance. 

“You a\'c going out to this r place,” said 
Dudley. “You go very often there?” 

14 Yes ; they are very hospitable, and most 
kind to a stranger.” 

44 No doubt. But I’ll tell you what sur- 
prises me, Conway. That yon, who are 
what ip. called an aesthetic man, should 
endure a place where there ai^ no aesthetics. 
Wd all know you have too high a soul for 
vulgar money.” 

“ I am proud of your good opinion, ’*^aid 
the other, laughing. 

“ Now that man Bailey’s 'daughter is ex- 
actly in your lin^ They all® say she is madly 
in love with you too. In fact, you are 
rather compromising her.” 

“ My dear Dudley, you and I are not the 
people to disemss such subjects. I would u6t 
p dare to speak to you on such matters.” 

“ Oh, it’s merely a friendly caution, that’s 
all. ~ Everything is known and gossiped 
oyer in this place, even to the pairs of 
gloves *you buy, or the linen you send 
to the wash. You would not hkb to be 
set down as a fortune hunter, Conway, 
as the ill-natured do. We’ll alt be watch- 
ing you to-night. Don't look so wicked at 
m?.” 

On that he walked away, leaving Conway 
half indignant, half amused. “ I understand 
this poor moody hypochondriac’s meaning,” 
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lie thought. “Very, very clumsily * done, 
j; Master Dudley.” 

| The dinner was on the usual grand Pan- 
! toman scale, many powdered heads nodding 
! over the guests, Mrs. Silvertop later giving 
j details to select friends, not without con- 
j tempt for those who could show interest in 
| such things, but which was overpowered by 

I <i pride and complacency in her office. She 
| had before officiated at some great noble- 
j| man’s house, and when the name of any 
1! famous peer was mentioned, it was always 
|! with a “many’s the time I’ve ’anded him a 

I I cap of tea at Highbury ’O use,” an attention 
j ; probable enough, but based more on con- 
I; j cot ure than on recollection.* 

| ! The Panton plate was all out, the columns 

, and pediments with which the table was 
| covered making it seem like a* fash ion able 
| graveyard, rather over-crowded with silver 
I monuments, now and not ancestral; while 
| the dining- tab^p, fringed with its t\^o rows 
; of happy feasting men and women, had the 
| usual festive and magnificent effects yro- 
! diteod by gold and silver, soft lights and 
: (lowers. The pleasant chatter of voices rose 
! above the clink of silver and steel upon 
china. Doctor Bailey’s was heard loudest 
and noisiest of all. 

“ Quite proper, Sir Charles. Of course 
! you have the right. Monstronfe ! What a 
! i man gives he can take away.” 

All looked at Jessica. 

| “ Surely not, papa, if it be only what you 

i ontfht to give. I kjiow what you are speak - 
j, mg of — the people’s bridge.” 
j Oh, that is only some of those childish 
refinements you are so fond of — I can’t go 
| into them. Sir Charles can’t do what he 
j , pleases with his own bridge, as he can with 
| j his own horse : sell, lend, give, or take 
j ! away. Absurd!” It became a regular little 
! J discussion for £he table, 
ij “I declare,” said Sir Charles, good* 

: 1 humouredly, “ I would sooner have an elec- 
jj tion on my hands. The two young* ladies 
j j battle the thing out like candidates, and I 
j | must say both have a great deal to say worth 
! | listening to. Miss Bailey really champions 
ij the people’s rights with great spirit.” 
ij Jessica, colouring, spoke out. “Some 
f ; think this a trifle, whilst I take i^ up with 
^j an enthusiasm that may seem foolish. I 
1 know what concerns the lower classes — 
canaille %ey are called — their amusements, 
sorrows, seems Quixotic /in these times. 
Besides,” she added, smiling, “who intro- 
duced my clients here at this inappropriate 
place P It was not I who, did so.” 

“ But you tako up the cause of these low 
people in everything,” said the heiress, ex- 
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citedly. “ Your sympathy is with ihenj in 
all. their ways and manners. Why should 
you nolrbe on their side in this P” 

Jessica, naturally of a retiring disposition, 
became like so many of her sex when the 
crisis demanded, bold, and brave, and ag- 
gressive. “ Then it is an open question ? 
Now we can deal with it' as quite public. 
Well, I am on the side of the poor and 
their cheap pleasures.” 

“ That we should give them money and 
charities is all of course for each conscience, 
as the doctor will tell us at church next 
Sunday,” said Sir Charles. “ I declare, 
Doctor Bailey, the next time we have ‘ ex- 
hausted funds’ of any sort? we shall pass 
you over.” 

“ Yes,” said the heiress, pertly, “Miss 
Bailey would give us a sermon. And I 
can see Air. Conway thinks so too. He Ls 
much amused, I see.” 

• Conway was listening with some enter- 
tainment to this little skirmish. 

“ Ah, # ycs, let us hear Conway,” said her 
father ; “ he is a judge of these things, and 
1 will be guided by his authority.” 

“ Surely,” said Jessica, scornfully, “there 
is no need of authority or of judicial deci- 
sion in such a matter. These little poor 
privileges of walking on grass, and looking 
at and smelling flowers, of breathing fresh 
air anil sitting on a bank and looking at the 
bright river winding by — surely none of 
us would take credit for making such pre- 
sents as these. We need appeal to no one 
to tell us that /” 

Conway’s arbitration being thus dispa- 
raged, though indirectly, it was necessary 
he should say something. This, ho did 
with ever so little of a wounded tone. 

“ But. still these common blessings involve 
somehow tho rights of property. Perhaps 
we might share our houses also as well as 
our grounds. Shelter in the drawing-room 
would cost nothing! The smooth greeu 
carpet, the looking at oneself in the mirrors, 
is a cheap blessing also.” 

“ Ah ! That’s the way to put it, as Air. 
Conway does,” the doctor said obstre- 
perously. “Jessica, child, leave political 
economy and that sort of thing alone. It ’s 
not in keeping, you know — J say, not at 
all. What have you to do with the poor 
and that sort of thing ?” 

• Her answer was a look at Conway, one 
of surprise and full of scorn; “ When we 
have gone up -stairs, and Air. Conway is 
.discussing this with" the gentlemen, that 
will not be his argument, I know. Or if > 
ho were in the House of Commons he would 
not urge such sophistical reasoning.*” 
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“ Then you must explain why he does it 
v h&r,” said Sir Charles, laughing. 

; “ She means it as a coroplimont to us, 

' papa,’* said the heiress, with a certain spite 
which the presence of her guests did not 
restrain. 

A rough and impatient voice broke in. 
“ This is too good. After all, how does 
this, concern any one but the real owners P 
I toll you what I would do, Sir Charles. 

, Fix a day, invite all these wretched 
bumpkins who dare to presume on your 
indulgence, and in their presence set men 
to work to pull the whole tiling to pieces. 
When the last rod was flung into the river, 
I would turn* round and aay,"‘ There, get 
away, you ragamuffins — let rno catch one 
of you trespassing and 1*11 set the dogs 
at you.’ Forsooth, a young lady can’t 
have her flowers without having all the 
roughs going to steal them too..” 

“ Hallo ! Dudley, this is strong lan- 
guage.” 

“That is the only strength about it,” 
said Jessica, with a quivering lip. “ Such 
doctrines make the real harrier between 
rich and poor.” 

“Oh, we know Dudley is a violent 
partisan of Laura’s, and it distorts his 
views.” c 

“Ah, that explains it,” said Conway, 
contemptuously ; . “ but in presence of one 
who reads the common heart, like Miss 
Bailey, what can one do ? I hold no opinions 
at all. I give them up. You must not let 
them touch the bridge, Sir Charles ; rather 
build them a dozen new ones.” 

Again, the look Jessica gave him, trans- 
lated, seemed to say, “ How poor, how 
unworthy of you." 

For the rest of that “ state” meal, he 
found himself looking over at her with a 
s Iran go attraction, and even trouble. A 
surprising girl, he thought. The pleasant 
dinner, with all its courses, rolled on like a 
stately procession. Then the ladies rose, 
suffering that polite writ of ejectment 
which our civilisation exacts. The gentle- 
men going through a well-acted farce of 
resignation at the stern edict they them- 
selves enforce, resumed their drinking, that 
“circulation of the blood” discovered by 
some benefactor, we know not who. 

In that council the great bridge ques- 
tion came lip in a different shape. “ You 
know,” said the host, confidentially, “one 


is awkwardly placed with ,the people ; but 
still it is my, girl’s whim. She has taken 
it into her head. But otherwise I really 
go with your daughter, doctor. I’d have 
given anything if she had opened out 
on you , Conway; for when she takes a 
thing up with spirit, you would find it 
hard to hold your* own against her. She 
astonishes mo, sometimes.” 

The doctor did not seem to enjoy these 
compliments. “ Oh, she talks too much. 1 
tell* her she had better leave these things to 
the men. It’s quite abs.urd. You have a per- 
fect right to keep your grounds to yourself. 
A pretty state of tilings if every one was to 
be overrun by, the scum of the town.” 

Thero was present a bluff, good-natured 
doctor named Hobson, clever in his pro- 
fession, who was half friend of the family, 
half a sort of watchful medical guardian 
over the health of the young heiress. He 
was always “ running down” once or twice 
in the week to pay them a visit, and the 
fiction was carried out that it was to see 
his old friend Sir Charles. Looking at Dr. 
Bailey with some distrust, he said: “ Scum, 
Dr. Bailey ? — the honest mechanics we see 
in the grounds behaving like ladies and 
gentlemen?” 

“ Relatively, sir, of course,” said the 
doctor, blowing hard. “ My ‘meaning is 
very intelligible. And you- see my friend 
Conway quite agrees with me.” This was 
a favourite shape of the doctor’s logic. 

“ Pardon me,” said Conway, impatiently. 
“We were not discussing the matter seri- 
ously. I must own that I was only trying to 
provoke Miss Jessica into an argument that 
we might admire her cleverness and spirit. 
It is absurd making the tiling too serious.” 
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BOOK IV. # 

CHAPTER VIII. CONFESSION. 

Hugh did not communicate to his mother 


don't let that man come between yon and 
me, mother dear." 

“ I thought you liked Mr. Frost, Hugh?" 

' “ So I did. He was my father's friend. 
I have known’ him all my life. But lately 
there has been something about him that 
revolts — no, that is too strong a word — 
there has been something about him that 
seems to put me on my guard. I hate to 


the fact of hrs interview with Mr. Frost* have to be on my guard ! 


f” 


i 1 


j 


until after his visit to Mr. Lovegrove's 
office, and hp informed her of both circum- 
stances at the same time. Ho* could not 
refrain from saying a word about her having 
kept Mr. Frost’s visit to Gowcr-street n 
secret from him. 

“I was so surprised, mother," he said. 
“ It seemed so unlike you. But I suppose 
he persuaded you in some way that it would 
be right not to mention his having come to 
our house." 

“ Was I bound to speak of it, Hugh — 
before Maud, too, and Mr. Levincourt ?" 

“ Ho ; of course not bound. But it 
would have seemed more natural if you 
had mentioned it quietly t6 me." 

Mrs/ Lockwood was* silent. 

“ Look here, mother dear," said Hugh, 
after a short silence; “ I am not good at 
hiding what I feel. I was a little hurt and 
vexed when Mr. Frost told mo that you 
and he had privately discussed my feeling 
for Maud long before you had ever said a 
word to me on that subject. How the trufh 
is out !" 

“He — Mr. Frost — told you that, Hugh?" 

“Well, he did not say it verbatim et 
literatim as I have said it j but he certainly 
gave me to understand that such was the 
case." # 

“ I meant for the best, Hugh." 

“ Meant for the best ! Dearest mother, 
you don't suppose I doubt that? But 
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“ It is £ very good attitude to face the 
world .with." 

“Ah, mothor, you know we might have ft 
some discussion on that soon. But, at all r 
events, it is not the posture I like — or, in- ■ 
deed, that I am able — to assume towards 
my friends. With mistrust affection va- : 
nishes." 

Mrs. Lockwood winced and turned her : 
pale face from her son. 

“ But, mother," he proceeded, “I have 
another piece of news to add — a disagree- 
able piece of nows ; but you must try not 
to take it too much to heart." 

Then lie told her of the disappointing 
letter he bad received from Herbert Snowe. 
This, however, did not seem to grieve her 
so much as he had expected. In truth 
she could not help faintly hoping that it 
might give her anxieties a reprieve, by put- 
ting off yet awhile Hugh's endeavour to 
make a start for himself. But he did not 
leave her long in this delusion. 

“ I must try to borrow the money else - 
where," said he. “ The opportunity of f 
buying that connexion is too good a one to J* 
be lost without an effort." 

“Did he not say something — 3id not 
Mr. Frost make you an offer of a desirable 
position elsewhere ?" asked Mrs. Lockwood, 
hesitatingly. 

“ Oh, I suppose he mentioned that to yon ' 
also during his mysterious visit ? Well, 
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toother, I am not mysterious,’ and I was 
about to tell you that he did make me an 
offer on the part of Una new company in * 
which he is interested. Bat '* 

* “ But you reflated it T” 

Hugh explained to his mother that in 
order not to appear obstinate and ungra- 
cious, be had taken two days to consider 
of the proposition. But he added that his 
mind was already made up on the sub- 
ject. 

44 The truth is,” ho said, 44 that I mis- 
trust the whole business. There are rumours . 
afloat about the Company, which would 
make a prudent man think twice before be 
had anything to do with it.” 

“But you would bo a paid employe. 
You would run no risk.” 

“I should risk losing my time and 
getting neither cash nor credit.” 

44 Is it really thought so ill of, this under- 
taking?” 

“ In our office it is spoken of a very 
unsafe concern. My own opinion is this : 
if things had gone well in the English 
money market the Partbenope Embellish- 
ment might have turned up trumps. But 
it is all hazard— unprincipled gambling on 
a great scale, and with other folks’ money ! 
One or two more failures of great houses 
such as we have had lately would involve 
the company in ruin. But you need not 
look so anxioqp, dear little mother. Our 
unambitious little craft is out of such deep 
waters, and will keep out of them.” 

“Do you suppose, Hugh,” asked Mrs. 
Lockwood in her usual deliberate calm 
tones, but with cheeks even paler than 
usual, “ have you any reason for supposing 
that Mr. Frost has ventured money in this 
company ?” 

“ His own money you mean? — for of 
course he has ventured other people’s if 
he puffs the thing to every one as he did 
to me ! — well, I cannot say. People* are 
beginning to say that he is not so solid a 
man as was supposed. I hear — Heaven 
knows how these things get about — that he * 
has a very extravagant wife, and that he 
has been rash in speculating; — mother, 
what is the matter P” 

Hugh suddenly checked his speech to 
ask this question ; for Mi's. Lockwood had 
dropped h fee head on her hands, and the 
tears w.ere running down her face. 

44 Mother ! Darling toother, do speak to 
me! For God’s sake tell me what is the 
matter ? Is it my fault P • Have I done or 
said anything to vex you P” 

She shook her head silently; but the 


tears gathered and fell more quickly and 
copiously at every moment. 

“Hugh,” she Haltered out at last, <l I 
tried to do light.” 

64 Tried to do right ! You have done 
light — always right. You are the best 
woman in the world.” 

“ Don’t, Hugh ! Don’t talk so 1 It 
goes to my heart to hear you when T know 
how your tone would change if I were to 
tell yon ” 

44 To tell me what P” asked Hugh, almost 
breathless with surprise and apprehension. 

“ Oh, Hugh, Hugh, you would not love 
me if I were to confess some great fault to 
you.* You aTe like the rest of the men; 
your love is so mingled with pride !” 

“ Some great fault !” echoed Hugh. 

“ There i There it is, the stern look on 
your face like your father !” 

The poor woman bowed her face yet 
lower, tand lrid it in her lymds. while her 
delicate frame shook with sobs. For a few 
mivmtes, which seemed an interminable 
time to her, Hugh stood silent, and looking, 
as she had said, very stem. He was 
struggling with himself 4 , and undergoing a 
♦painful ordeal which ' was nob expressed in 
the set lines of his strong young face. At 
length he went to his mother, # knelt beside 
her chair, ?fnd took her hand. * 

“Mother,” he said, 44 nothing can blot 
out all the years of love and care and 
tenderness you liavo given to me. I cannot 
believe that you have been guilty of any 
great fault. Your sensitive conscience 
exaggerates its importance no doubt. 
But,” here he made a little pause and went 
on with an effort, 44 but whatever it may bo, 
if you will confide in me, I shall never 
cease to love you. You are my own dear 
mother ! Nothing can alter that.” 

44 Oh, my boy 1 ’ she cried, and threw 
her arms round his neck as he knelt beside 
her. 

Then* in a moment the weary secret of 
years came out. She told him all the 
truth, from the miserable story off her 
youth to the time of her marriage, and the 
subsequent persecution from which Mr. 
Frost bad relieved her, and the price she 
hhd had to pay for that relief. As she 
spoke, holding her son in hdr arms and 
resting her head on his shoulder, sho 
wondered at herself for having endured 
the torments of bearing her solitary burden 
all these years, and at the apprehension she 
had felt at the thought o£ % the confession 
which now seemed ao easy, sweet, and 
natural 
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Hugh heard her without speaking, only 
now and then pressing the hand he held in 
his to give her courage when she faltered. 

“ Oh, mother, how you have suffered in 
your life!” That was his first thought 
when she ceased to speak. His next 
thought he was fain to utter, although it 
sounded like a reproach. 

“ If you had but trusted my father ! He 
loved you so truly.” 

“ Ah, Hugh, if I had ! But it was so 
terrible to me to risk losing his love. And 
he often said — as you have been used to say 
after bim — that he could never reinstate in 
his heart any one who had once been guilty 
of deliberate deception. You cannot know, 
you strong upright, natures, how the weak 
arc bent and warped. You cannot— or so 
I feared — make allowance for temptation, 
or give credit for all the hard struggle and 
combat that ends sometimes in defeat at 
last.” t t 

Hugh could not quite easily get over 
the revelation his mother had made. Jl To 
had struggled with himself to bo gentle 
with her. He would not add to her pain 
by look or gesture, if be could help it. 
Bat he knew .that all -was not as it had boon, 
between them. He knew that he could 
never again feel the absolute proud trust in 
his mother which had been a joy to him for 
so many years.* Tenderness, gratitude, and 
pity remained. But the past was past, and 
irrevocable. The pain of this knowledge 
acted as a spur to his resentment against 
Mr. Frost. 

‘‘You have the paper acknowledging 
this man’s debt to any father ?” said Hugh. 
“ It w ill not be difficult to make him dis- 
gorge. He to patronise me, and help mo, 
and offer mo this and that, when an act of 
common honesty would have put me in a 
position to help .myself years ago !” 

“ Hugh, the dreadful idea that you hinted 
at, just now, has been in my mind for some 
time past, although I dared not dwell on it. 
I mean the fear mat he may not be able to 
make immediate restitution of the money, 
due to you,” 

“ Restitution or exposure : I shall give 
him the choice, though I feel that even so 
I am in some degree compounding with 
knavery.” ♦ 

Mrs. Lockwood clasped and unclasped 
her hands ijervously. 

“ He always found some excuse for put- 
ting me off all these years,” she said. 

He shall not put me off, I promise 
him.” 

“ Oh, my boy, if through my cowardice 


you should lose all that your poor fattier 
worked so hard to bequeath to you !” 

“Wo will hope better, mother dear. This 
man must have enough to pay me what he 
owes. It is a great deal to us, but nOt 
much to a rich man. Ho has been in a 
fine position for years, and the name of the 
firm stands high.” 

“ And about — about the will, and Maud’s 
inheritance ?” stammered Mrs. Lockwood. 

The calm security of her manner had 
given place to a timid hesitation in address- 
ing Hugh, that was almost pathetic. 

“ Do not let us speak of that, dear mother,” 
said Hugh, “ or my cliolor will rise beyond 
my power to control it. That man is a 
consummate scoundrel. He was — I am 
sure of it now, I suspected it then — trying 
to sound me as to the probability of my 
being induced tg bear false witness.” 

“ Oh, Hugh !” 

“lie thought it might bo highly con- 
venient for him, and might ease his pock el 
and his &aros (not his conscience; that he 
is not troubled with) if I* It won’t 
boar thinking of.” 

“ May you not be mistaken ? And may 
there not bo some oxcuse ' ?” 

“ Excuse !” echoed Hugh. 

His mother shrank back silently at the 
fierce tone of his voice. He walked to the 
door, and had almost passed out of the 
room, when she called him : but in so low 
and hesitating a tone that hd stood uncertain 
whether she had spoken or not. 

“ Did you call me, mother P” he said. 

“You never left mo before without a 
word or a kiss, Hugh, since you were a 
toddling child.” 

He came back at once, and took her in 
his arms, and kissed her forehead fondly. 
But after he was gone, she sat and cried 
bitterly. A strange kind of repentance grew 
up in her mind; a repentance not so much 
for the evil done, as for the tardy confession 
of it. Yet it had seemed, so long as the 
confession was yet unspoken, and even while 
she was speaking it, as if it must take a 
load from her heart. 

“ If 1 had held my tongue,” she thought, 
“ my son would have loved me, and trusted 
me still. Now I am afraid to seo him 
again, lest I should find some change in 
him, my boy whom I love better than my 
life ! What signified the money ? I might 
have let it go. He knew nothing of it, and 
he would not have grieved for it. What 
pha^tom ; of duty was it, tha£ haunted and 
harried me into doing this thing ?” 

She forgot, in the present pain of her 
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mcytified love and pride, all the miserable 
hours that secrecy had cost her. Her soul 
r was tossed to and fro by many revulsions 
of feeling before her meditations were ended. 
The untoward teachings of her youth 
were bearing bitter fruit. She did not lack 
courage. She could endure, and had endured 
much, with fortitude and energy. But the 
greatness of Renunciation was not hers. 
Sho had balanced her sufferings against 
her faults, all her life long. She had been 
prone to demand strict justice for herself, 
and to think that she meted it out rigidly to 
others. There had been a secret sustaining 
consolation amid the heart- breaking troubles 
of her younger days, in the conviction that 
they were undeserved. Pride has always 
a balm for the sting of injustice. But for 
the stroke of merited calamity, humility 
alone brings healing. 

Zillah thought that she had paid her 
price of suffering. She had faced the pain 
of confessing to her son that she had sinned. 
And yet the peace which that pain was 
meant to purchase, did not descend upon 
her heart. Sho had not learned even yet, 
that no human sacrifice can bribe the past 
to hide its face and be silent. We must 
. learn to look upon the irrevocable without 
rancour : thus, and thus only, does its stern 
sphinx-face reveal to us a sweetness and a 
wisdom of its own. 

CHAPTER IX. CONFIDENCE 

It was past six o’clock on that same 
spring evening when Veronica’s note was 
delivered at Gower-sfcreet. Hugh had just 
quitted his mother, after tlio interview 
recorded in the preceding chapter, and was 
crossing the little entrance hall when the 
messenger arrived. 

“Are you Mr. Hugh Lockwood, sir?” 
asked the man. “ I was told to jspvo the 
letter into his own hands.” 

Hugh assured the messenger that he was 
right ; and began to read the note as he 
stood there, with some anxiety. When 
he had glanced quickly through the note, 
ho turned to the messenger. 

u Are you to wait for an answer?” he 
said. 

“No, sir; I had no instructions about 
that.” 

“Very good. I will send or bring the 
reply. Tell Lady Gale that her note has 
been safely received.” 

When the man was gone, Hugh ran up 
to his own room to read the letter again, 
and to consider its contents. What should 
he do ? Thai he must tell Maud of it was 
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clear ‘to him. He did not think he should 
be justified in withholding it from her. But 
how should he advise here to *act ? He 
cogitated for some time without coming to 
any conclusion ; and at last went in search 
of her, determined to let himself be greatly 
guided by her manner of receiving that 
which he had to impart. 

Ho found Maud in the little drawing- 
room that had been so long occupied by 
Lady Tallis. She was selecting , and pack- 
ing some music to take away with her ; for 
she was to accompany her guardian to 
Shipley in two days. Mrs. Sheardown had 
invited her to stay at Lowater House for a 
while. But Maud haddeclaredthat she could 
not leave Mr. Levincourt for the first week 
or so of his return home. Afterwards she 
had promised to divide her time as nearly as 
might be between Lowater and the vicarage. 

“ What are you doing there, my own ? 
You Iqpk as pale as a spirit jn the twilight,’' 
said Hugh, entering the room. 

am doing what spirits have no 
occasion for — packing up,” she answered. 

“ Luggage is, however, a condition of civi- 
lised mortality, against which it is vain to 
•rebel.” 

“ It is a condition of mortality which you 
of the gentler sex accept with t great forti- 
tude, I hatfe always heard. Perhaps there 
may be something of the martyr- spirit, in 
the perseverance with which one sees 
women drag about piles of portmanteaus 
and bandboxes!” 

He answered lightly and cheerfully, as 
she had spoken. But his heart sank at the 
prospect of so speedily parting with her. 

“ See, dear Hugh,” said Maud, pointing 
to a packet of unbound music she had put 
aside, “ these are to be left in your charge. 
The rest — Beethoven’s sonatas, Haydn’s, 
Hummel’s, and a few of the songs I shall 
take with me. *T have packed up the 
sonatas of Kozclueh that I used to play with 
Mr. Plew — poor Mr. Plew !” 

She smiled, but a tear was in her eye, 
and her voice shook a little. Presently 
she went on. “ I have chosen all the old 
things that nncle Charles is fond of. He 
said the other day that he never had any 
nfUsic now. Music was always one of his 
great pleasures.” 

“ I have not heard you play or sing for 
some time, Maud.” * 

“ Not since — not since dear Aunt Hilda 
died. I have not cafred to make music for 
my own sake. But I shall t be thankful if , 
I can cheer uncle Charles bjr it.” 

Hugh drew near her, and looked down 
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proudly on the golden-haired head bending 
over the music. “ And must I lose you, 
my own love P” he said sadly. 

“ Loso me, Hugh ! No ; that you must 
not. Don’t bo too sorry, you poor boy. 
Remember how I shall be loving you, all 
tho time — yes, all the time, every hour that 
we are parted.” 

, Sho put up her hands on his shoulders, 

| and laid her shining head against his breast 
j with fond simplicity. 

j “ Ah, my own, best darling ! Always un- 
| selfish, always encouraging, always brave, 
j What troubles can hurt me that leave me 
j your love? My heart has no room for 
! anything but gratitude when I think of 
; J you, Maud.” 

I “ Are there troubles, Hugh ?” she asked, 

I quickly, holding him away frcflm her, and 
, looking up into his face. “ If you really 
think me brave, you will let me know the 
troubles. It is # my right, you know*” 

“ There are no troubles — no real troubles. 
But I will tell you everything, and take 
counsel of my wise little wife. First, I 
I must tell you that I carried out our plan 
this day. Don’t start, darling. I went to 
Mr. Lovegrove’s office, where I found Mr. 
Simpson, the lawyer employed by — by tho 
other side, and Lane, the agent. 1 told 
them what T had to say as briefly as pos- 
sible, just as you bado me.” 

“ Oh, I am so grateful to you, Hugh. 
And the result ? Tell me iit a word.” 

“I have no doubt Veronica’s claim will 
be established. Indeed, I believe that it 
may bo said to be so already.” 

“ Thank God !” 

| “ I will give you the details of my inter- 

view later, if you care td hear them. But, 
now, I have something else to say to you. 
Sit down by me here on the couch. I have 
just had a note. * You tremble ! Your 
little hands are cold ! Mnud, my darling, 
there is nothing to fear !” 

“ No, dear Hugh. I do not fear. I fear 
I nothing as long as you hold my hand in 
yonrs. But I — I ” 

“You have been agitated and excited 
too much lately. I know it, dearest. I hate 
to distress you. But I am sure it would 
not be right to conceal this thing from 
you.” 

“ Thank you, Hugh.” 

“ I got tjiis note not half an hour ago. 
Can you see to read it by this light ?” 

She took the small perfumed note to tho 
window, and read it through eagerly. 
•> Whilst she wad reading Hugh kept silence, 
and watched her with tender anxiety. In 


a minute sho turned her face towards him 
and held out her hand. 

“ When may I go ? You will take me, 
Hugh ? Let us lose no time.” 

“You wish to go, then ?” 

“ Wish to go ! Oh, yes, yes, Hugh. 
Dear Hugh, you will not oppose it ?” 

“ I will not oppose it, Maud, if you 
tell me, after a little reflection, that you 
seriously wish to go.” 

“ I think I ought to see her.” 

“ She does not deserve it of you.” 

“ Dear Hugh, she lias done wrong. She 
deceived her father, and was cruelly de- 
ceived in her turn. I know there is no- 
thing so abominable to you as insincerity.” 

Hugh thought of his own many speeches 
to that effect, and then of his mother’s re- 
cent revelation ; and so thinking, he winced 
a little and turned away his head. 

“You are accustomed to expect moral 
strength and rectitude froiti having the ex- 
ample of your mother always before your 
eyes, fiufc ought we to set our faces 
against the weak who wish to return to 
the right ?” 

“ I know not wliat proof of such a wish 
has been given by — Lady Gale.” 

“ Dearegt Hugh, if she were all heartless 
and selfish she would not long to see me 
in tho hour of her triumph.” 

“ She says no word of her father.” 

Maud’s face fell a little, and she bent hor 
head thoughtfully. 

“ Does that show much heart ?” conti- 
nued Hugh. 

“Perhaps — I think — I do believe that 
sho is more afraid of him than she is of me. 
And that would not be unnatural, Hugh. 
Listen, dear. I do not defend, nor even 
excuse, Veronica. But if, now — having 
seen to what misery, for herself and others, 
ambition, and vanity, and worldliness have 
led — she is wavering at a turning-point in 
her life where a kind hand, a loving word, 
may have power to strengthen her in better 
things, ought I not to give them to her if I 
can?” 

“ If,” said Hugh, slowly, “you can do so 
without repugnance, without doing violence 
to your own feelings, perhaps ; * 

“ I can ! I can indeed, Hugh ! Ah, you 
who have been blessed with a good and 
wise mother, cannot guess how much of 
what is faulty in Veronica is due. to early 
indulgence. Poor Aunt Stella was kind, 
but she could neither guide nor rule such a 
nature as Veronica’s. And then, Hugh — 
don’t give me credit for more than I de- 
serve — I do long to see her. She was my 
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* sister for so many years. And I loved 
' ' her — I have always loved her. Let me 
go!” 

f They debated when and how this was 
to be. 

“ X hate the idea of your going to see her 
unknown to Mr. Levincourt,” said Hugh. 

“ 1 believe ho will be justly hurt an d angered 
when, he hears of it. If you have any in- 
fluence with her, you must try to induce 
her to make some advances to her father. 
It is her barest duty. And — liston, my 
dearest,” as ho spoke ho drew her fondly 
to his side as though to encourage her 
against the gravity of his words, and the 
serious resolution in his face. “ Listen to 
mo, Maud. You must make this lady 
understand that your path in life and hers 
will henceforward be widely different. It 
must he so. Were we to plan the contrary, 

' circumstances would still be too strong for 
us. Sho will bo rich. We, xuy Maudie, 
shall be only just not very poor. £>he will 
live in gay cities ; we in an obscure pro- 
vincial nook. The social atmosphere that 
' will in all probability surround Lady Gale, 
would not suit my lily. And our climate 
would be too bleak for her.” 

“ I will do what you tell me, Hugh. 
When may I go ? To-night ?” 

“ Sho says in her note that sho will be 
at home all to-morrow.’ * 

“ Yes; but she also says ‘this evening.’ 
And besides, to-morrow will be my last day 
with you !” 

“Thanks, darling. Well, Maud, if you 
are prepared— if you are strong euough — 
we will go to-night.” 

Hugh went downstairs, and informed his 
mother that he and Maud were going out 
for awhile, but would return to supper. 

It was nob unusual for them to tako an 
evening walk together, after the business 
of the day was over for Hugh. 

“Are you going to the park, Hugh?” 
asked Mrs. Lockwood. 

“ No, mother.” 

At another time she would have ques- 
tioned him further. But now there was 
a sore feeling at her heart which made her 
refrain. Was he growing less kind, less con- 
fiding already ? -'Were these tho first fruits 
of her miserable weakness in confessing 
what she might Still have hidden 9 She 
was too proud* or too prudent— perhaps 
at the bottom of her heart too just — to 
show any temper or suspicion. She merely 
bade him see that Maud was well wrapped 
up, as the evenings were Still chilly. 

And then when the street doOr had closed 


upon them, she sat and watched their pro- 
gress down the long dreary street from 
behind the concealment of the wire blind 
in her little parlour, with a yearning sense 
of unhappiness. 

Arrived at the bottom of the street* 
Hugh called a cab. “You must drive to 
the place, my pet,” he said, putting Maud 
into tho vehicle. “ It is a long way ; and 
you must not be tired or harassed when 
you reach the hotel.” 

“Oh, whero is it, HugliP How odd 
that I never thought of asking ! But I 
put my hand 3 into yours and come with 
you, much as a little child follows its 
nurse*. Sometimes I feel — you won’t laugh, 
Hugh?” 

“ I shall not laugh, Maudie. I am in no 
laughing ihood, I may* smile, perhaps. 
s But smiles and tears are sometimes near 
akin, you know.” 

“ Well, then, I fed very often when I am 
with you, as I have never felt with any one 
except my mother. I can remember the 
perfect security, the sense of repose and 
trust I had in her presence. I was so sure 
of her love. It came down like the dew 
from heaven. I needed to make no effort* 
to say no word. I was a tiny child when I 
lost her, but I have never forgotten that 
feeling. AM since, since I have loVed you, 
Hugh, it seems to me as though it had 
come back to me in all its peace and sweet- 
ness.” 

“ My own treasure !” 

They sat silent with their hands locked 
in each other’s until they had nearly 
readied the place they were bound for. 
Then Hugh said: “We are nearly at 
our destination, Maud. I shall leave you 
after I have* seen you safely in the hotel. 
It is now lialf-paet seven. At nine o’clock 
I will come back for you. You will be 
ready ?” * 

“Yes, Hugh.” 

“ God bless you, my dearest. I shall be 
glad when this interview is over. My 
♦precious white lily, these sudden gusts 
and storms shake you too much I” 

“Oh,” she ansitered, smiling into hie 
face, though with a trembling lip, “ there 
arfc lilies of a tougher fibre than you think 
for! And they are elastic* the* poor slight 
things. It is the strong stiff stubborn 
j tree that gets broken.” t 

“ Am I stiff and stubborn, Maudie ?” 

“ No ; you are strong and good, and I 
, am so* grateful to you !” 

Be inquired in the haiX oj? the hotel for 
Lady Gale, and found that directions had 
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been given to admit Mand whenever she 
might present herself. 

“Miss Desmond?” said the porter. 
“ Lady Gale begs you will go up-stairs. 
This way, if you please.” 

The man directed a waiter to conduct 
Miss Desmond to Lady Gale's apartment. 
Hugh gave her a hurried pressure of the 
hand, whispered, “At nine, Maud,” and 
stood watching her until her slight figure 
had disappeared, passing lightly and noise 
lessly up the thickly- carpeted stairs. 


* PARIS IN 1830. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

As early as 1827 sagacious observers 
eluding several English travellers) had seen 
symptoms of the approaching downfall of 
Charles the Tenth. In* March, 1814, just 
as Louis tho Eighteenth was settyig his 
gouty feet on the beach at Calais, with a 
firm belief that Heaven was smiling gra- 
ciously on his pursy incompetence, Count 
d 'Artois (afterwards Charles the Tenth) 
entered Yesoul, and once more treading on 
French earth* exclaimed : “ At length I scq 
my natal country again ? — that country which 
my ancestor § governed in mildness. I will 
never quit it more.” It remained from 
that time the* firm belief of his shallow 
Chinese mind, that tho Bourbons had never 
as yet governed with sufficient severity. 

Sir A. B. Faulkner, an English gentle- 
man, who visited Paris in 1827, wrote some 
observations on the times, which were lite- 
rally prophecies. u Nothing but mischief 
can ensue,” said this keen and thoughtful 
outside observer, “from M. Peyronnet's 
projects for trammelling the* press. The 
insane abettors of this bill appear to 
have forgotten .that they live in the nine- 
teenth, not the sixteenth, century. The 
benefit of all history is thrown away upon 
them. It is #irown away upon them also, 
'jhat England has experimentally proved 
that the liberty of the press is the best* 
bulwark Of Our religion and our constitu- 
tion, and the best means of enlightening 
men to appreciate the value of both. The 
fact is lost upon them, moreover, that thfere 
is no possible mode for governors getting at 
an acquaintance with the. true interest of the 
governed, drat through the free publication 
of opinion. If the minister cannot manage 
to carry his project by any other means, 
fair or foul, Jie has advised the king to 
create sixty new peers. Better (or I am 
far astray in my French politics), better, 
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Charles the Tenth, von had never left y<jur 
quiet pension in Holyrood House !” 1 

In August, 1820, the king dismissed M. 
Martignac’s administration, because it 
would not go all lengths against the 
people, and appointed a crew of Jesuits 
and ultra-royalists, under the so-called 
guidance of his natural son, * the rash and 
weak-minded Prince de Poliguac. 

In March, 1830, the king, in answer to a 
request from the Deputies to dismiss Po- 
lignac and the Jesuit ministers, haughtily 
dissolved the Chambers. The king was mad 
with the madness that the gods send upon 
men whom they have determined to destroy. 
On Sunday, July 25th, 1630, the king 
signed at St. Cloud three memorable ordi- 
nances, which were worthy of our Charles 
the First himself, and breathed the true 
spirit of absolute power. Number one abo- 
lished the freedom of tho press. The second 
(each of these was a blow clenching the 
coffin- lid of monarchism) dissolved the 
chambe^ncwly elected, and convoked for tli© 
third of August. The third abrogated tho 
chief rights of the elective franchise. The 
ministers' report was signed by Polignac, 
Cbantelauze, D’Haussez, Poyronnet, Mont- 
bel, Query on Ranville, and Capelle. This 
mischievous and imbecile report denounced 
the press as exciting confusion in upright 
minds, and endeavouring to subjugate the 
sovereignty ; and reviled it for pursuing re- 
ligion and its priests with its poisoned darts. 
It accused the journals of ceaseless sedition, 
blasphemy, scandal, and licentiousness, and 
of exciting fermentation and fatal dissen- 
sions which might by degrees throw France 
back into barbarism. Tho public safety was 
endangered ; strong and prompt repression 
was needed ; and the last only argument 
was — cannon. 

The perusal of Monday (26th July) morn- 
ing's Monitcur, announcing these desperate 
and tyrannical ordinances, struck Paris like 
a stroke of lightning. Timid men ran 
off instantly, to see their brokers before tho 
Rentes went down, or the frightened Bank 
stopped its discounts. Resistance was in- 
stantly threatened, and men's hands closed 
on invisible weapons. The Bourse was 
crowded to excess ; on every face there was 
either. stupefaction or alarm. Even Roths- 
child lost, by the headlong and sudden fell 
of the funds. Only one man looked rosy 
and jovial ; he was the notorious jobber, 
Ardrardj who having been entrusted with 
the secret of the coup-d'etat, made thou- 
sands by the fell. 

, The stormy petrels soon began to show. 
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M. Charles Dunyer, in a letter to the street The passport offices were crowded 
National, declared that government having by alarmed foreigners ; revolutionary songs 
violated its oaths, the duty of obedience were forbidden to be sung in the Champs 
had ceased, and that he for one would not Elysees by the agents of the police. Yet 
pay taxes until the arbitrary ordinances the storm gathered fast. Shops and 
were repealed. The National also issued public buildings were shut earlier than 
a protest signed by the editors of the Globe, usual. Young men of the tradesmen class 
Courrier des Electeurs, Courricr, Tribune paraded the streets with sword-sticks, 
des D6partements, Const itutionnel, Temps, shouting, “Vive la charte!” Towards 
Courrier Frangais, Revolution, Journal du night, better dressed men joined them 
Commerce, Figaro, Journal de Paris, and armed with sword-sticks and pistols. 
Sylphe, declaring they would all continue Crowds of artisans with bludgeons, rushed 
to publish without leave or licence from along vociferating “ Vive la Liberty !” 
government. But next day some of the under the windows of the Treasury, at 
more timid constitutional journals apply- Polignac’s hotel, at the Palais Rqsfal, and 
ing for licences, wore refused, and ceased to outside the hotel of Montbel, the Minister 
exist, while others appeared with blackened of Finance, in the Rue de Rivoli. Charles 
and defaced columns. the Tenth came privately to Paris from a 

Thirty- two deputies met, ou the Mon- shooting party of several days’ duration at 
• day, at the house of M. Lafitte, tho St. Cloud, and slept at the Duchess de 
banker ; and many of the constitutional Bern’s. The leaders of the coming rcvolu- 
peers met at the • Duke de Choisoul’s. tion spent thq night in grave deliberation. 

At. both meetings resistance was pro- On the Tuesday (July &7) M. Mangin 
posed. The king, refusing to c receive issued an ordinance, describing certain 
the peers’ protest, forty couriers were in- vague outrages committed in Paris by a 
stantly sent to the towns and villages seditious mob, and ordering citizens to avoid 
, within one hundred miles of Paris, to the wretches, to remain in their dwellings 
urge the co-operation of the inhabitants “ with prudence and. good sqnse,” and at 
with the inhabitants of the metropolis. In night to place lights in their windows, 
tho mean time the king and the Jesuits This day the Constitutionnel (seventeen 
were not idle. Marshal Marmont, Duke of thousand s«ubscribors) was suppressed by 
Ragnsa, was entrusted with the command the police, and a sentry was, placed at tho 
of Paris ; general officers were sent to Gre- office door, to prevent the distribution of 
nolle and Angers ; and troops were ordered tho already printed copies. * At mid-day 
in from all the barracks fifty miles round, the guards were underarms in the Champs 
The guards in the city were doubled, and Elysees : while angry men, mounted on 
towards the evening bodies of the gen- chairs, or leaning from windows, read 
darmerie were stationed about the Bourse inflammatory papers to the people. Every 
and on the Boulevards. The Bank refusing manufactory was closed, and before one 
to discount bills, many of the great manu- all the shops shut, while troops of gen- 
facturers, who felt this to be a proof of want darmes patrplled at full gallop to disperse 
of confidence in the government, at once the gathering and feverish mob.* Troops 
discharged their workmen, who instantly came pouring in with fixedbavonots. The 
thronged the streets. Most of the journals king was at tha Tuileries! In tho Place 
on their way to the provinces, containing the Carousel there were soveral thousand sol- 
obnoxious ordinances, were stopped at the diers, with the lancers of the Royal Guard, 
central post-office; and M. Mangin, the de- and a great many cannon. At the Place 
tested prefect of police, issued an ordinance t .Vend6me a strong guard of infantry was 
on the Monday evening, forbidding the circu- placed to protect the column with its 
lation of anonymous writings, ana threaten- badges of royalty from being defaced. The 
ing instant prosecution of all proprietors surrounding crowds menaced the troops, 
of reading-rooms and cafos who bought and shouted, “Vive la charte!” — “Down 
or circulated journals printed contrary to with tire absolute king!” About four 
PolignacV ordinance. The police, acting on o’clock the gendarmes charged the people 
this tyrannical decree, instantly closed al- in the Palais Royal, drove them out pell- 
most every cafo and reading- room, and nearly meil with the flats of their sabres, and 
all the theatres. The Parisian, deprived closed the gates. The storm had begun 
of his petit journal and his comedie, at one to break. About five o'clock six or seven 
fell swoop, was now ready for any' des- young men with sticks tried, to stop 
. perateact. Government spies infested every and disarm a mounted gendarme, who - 
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was carrying a despatch. A platoon of 
infantry fired a volley, in order to rescue 
' him, the people then dispersed, and let the 
scared orderly return to his post, but a 
gendarme was killed by the people. 
About seven o’clock bands of discharged 
workmen flocked into Paris from the bau- 
lieue, and gave a fresh physical impulse to 
the rising. 

Armourers’ shops were instantly broken 
open and stripped. The Hue St. Honor6 was 
; unpaved as far . as the Rue de 1’Echelle, 
and two largo waggons were overturned in 
the narrowest part of the street. * Some 
squadrons of lancers charged and dispersed 
f t he mob of the Rue St. Honore, while bat- 
tai °f the Royal Guard fired up the Rue 
de i ^Kclielle and at the church of St. Roche. 
It be* '**£> announced in such theatres as were 
open l ^ftt the military were firing on the 
people, ^e audiences instantly rushed out to 
join their ' brethren. The rcipes of -the street 
lanterns v Tere cut, and the lanterns were 
trodden uri der foot. Some of the jfeople 
having fallen, * a party of artisans bore one of 
their dead cc unpauions through the Rue 
Vivienne crying’ “ Vengeance ! vengeance !” 
especially aS they T passed a Swiss post in tfie 
Rue Colbert. Th,^ blood-stained body was 
exhibited, stripped, and surrounded by can- 
dles, in the Place do ha Bourse ; the mob 
shouting savagely the whole time “ To arms, 
to arms !” Several respectable tradesmen 
now began to appear in the uniform of the 
disbanded National Guard. They were pro- 
tected from the prowling gendarmerie, and 
received with shouts of rapturous welcome. 
Somo of the king’s troops left their barracks 
and joined the revolutionists. At half- past 
seven in the evening, several young men 
rushed through the Palais Koyal distribu- 
ting profusely, gratis, copies of Le Temps, 
Le National, amd Figaro^. Those who got 
the copies instantly read them to silent and 
intent groups- Before this, soldiers had 
broken into the National office, in the Ruo 
•St. Marc, had carried the editor to prison^ 
seized the types, and blockaded the street 
The office of the Temps, in the Rue Riche- 
lieu, was also broken open. At ten o’clock 
a guard-house of the gendarmes at fhe 
Place do 1% Bourse w&? attacked, the guard 
was expelled, and the place was set on fire. 

In the course of the evening, Polignac 
returned *to his hotel, strongly guarded 
by soldiers, and gave a grand- dinner to his 
odious colleagues, under the protection of a 
battalion and ten pieces of artillery. Des- 
patches were sent to hurry up more troqps 
to the capital, .but several of the depart- 
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ments were already in arms. The Deputies 
had met and resolved on instantly reorgan- 
ising the National Guard, and on resistance 
to the death. A stern manifesto, signed 
by “ the preparatory re-union of * free 
Frenchmen,” had also appeared in several 
journals, declaring Charles the Tenth out of 
law, and therefore dethroned: tho six mi- 
nisters being pronounced attainted traitors. 

On Wednesday, the volcano indeed burst. 
Tho shops from early morning wore shut 
and the windows were barred. The tocsin 
sounded continuously and people flocked 
in from every faubourg eager for fight. 
Handbills and revolutionary placards were 
in every hand, and On every wall. A busy 
organisation had gone on during the night ; 
more arms were seized and distributed, and 
small parties of the military were stopped, 
disarmed, and imprisoned. Vehicles were 
forbidden in the streets. The cries were : 

“ Down with the Jesuits ! Down with 
the Bturbons ! Death to the Ministers !” 

The poorer insurgents who could not ob- 
tain swords, muskets, or pistols, tied knives 
or any cutting instruments, to long poles. 
Barricades began to rise as if by enchant- 
ment. Tri-coloured flags waved in the 
streets, *and nearly every one wore tri- 
coloured cockades or breast-knots. Still 
the fool Polignac, girdled with cannon, said 
to his Jesuits: “ Our plan is settled; the 
rest must be left to tho gendarmerie ; all 
this is nothing ; in two hours everything 
will be quiet.” 

Quiet, indeed ! Death is quiet. The 
telegraphs, including that on the church of 
the Petits Pferes, were dismounted. The 
people had now defaced almost every 
defaceable emblem of royalty and burnt 
many of the movable escutcheons of Charles 
the Tenth in the Place Publiquo. A red 
flag already waved over the Porte St. 
Denis. On this day, also, a protest ap- 
peared, signed by nearly all the Deputies, 
refusing to consider tho dissolution of the 
Chamber legal. Amid the incessant fire 
of musketry (for random fighting had now 
become universal), the following eminent 
Deputies, General Gerard, Count Lobau, 
Lafitte, Cassinac, Perrier and Manguin, 
went to the Duke de Ragusa, and begged 
him to withdraw his soldiers. 

“ The honour of a soldier is obedience,” 
tke marshal replied : like a Frenchman who 
thought himself speaking historically. 

“ And civil honour,” replied M. Lafitte, 

“ does not consist in massacring citizens.” 

The Deputies demanded tho revocation 
of the illegal ordinances. The marshal re- 
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ferred these terms to Polignac, who at once standing -by their horses’ heads. A party of 
declared that such conditions rendered any ■ Poly technique students mounted guard, and 
conference useless. protected the General Post-office, xn the 

“ Wc have, then, civil war,” said M. La- Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau. In the Place 
fitte. The marshal bowed, and the Do- Venddme, General Gerard and two regi- 
puties retired. ments of the line joined the people : who, 

War now began in earnest. The drums . shouting, “ Brave General Gerai’d,^ we will 
of the National Guard beat “to arms.” never forsake you!” and charging the 
The tocsin clanged incessantly, and roused troops, routed tnem on the first onslaught, 
the people to madness. At about two j and took possession of their ammunition, 
o’clock, a cannon on the bridge near the , At the Porte St. Martin, the women and 
Maxell aux Fleurs raked the quay with children unpaved the streets, and carried up 
grape-shot ; the people then advanced with r the stones to the roofs of their houses, in 
fury, and several of the guards foil, and order ta drop them on the military. In the 
others were led o§* wounded. Rue St. Denis, the people captured (to ther ^ 

A studious, abstracted-looking person, extravagant delight) two pieces of cafmo n 
quietly walking along the quay, with folded The Swiss wore everywhere cut to piecr ^ 
arms, was struck dead by a bullet from the At the Hotel de Vide, the attack we uS eg _ 
opposite side of the Seine. At the corner peciallv furious and determined. Lad ^ f rom 
of an adjoining street, an old man lay, with the Poly technique fought with the fir Jcrno ^ 
liis back leaning against a wall, apparently and brought powder for the people ^ After 
asleep in the midst of the incessant rattle of losing about seven hundred men, + 
musketry ; but lie was dead, and tluj blood gents at last poured into the bui' an j 

was bubbling up from a shot-hole in his fought, foot to foot and hand tc J hand,* with 
lungs. There was tremendous fighting at the Swiss until they won ever y room; but 
the Halles, in the Ruo St. Denis, where more lancers, Royal Guarr* is> gendarmes, 
the Iloyal Guard, strongly posted, were and artillery, arriving, the people were de-" 
besieged. The people throw up barricades fented, and the Hotel >de Yille was again 
at every outlet, and from behind these taken by the Royalists. General Layafette 
impromptu ramparts, from the corners of now placed himself at the head of thirty 
the abutting streets, and from every adja- thousand National G 1 aards,- who had cob 
cent window, blazed furiously and uuceos- lected, and advanced - with six pieces of can- 
ingly at the troops. There was severe non. Eight hundr ed Royal Guards and 
fighting,, too, in the Rue St. Honor 6, Swiss, driven frc /In the Hotel do Villo 
opposite the Palais Royal: while at the by the ceaseless fire from every window 
Place do Gr&ve, tho Swiss guards were in the Place, retreated along the quay, 
repulsed with great loss. At the Portes sullenly keopin .gup a deadly file and platoon 
St. Denis and St. Martin, on the quays, fire as they retrograded, until, joined by 
all along the boulevards, and at the Place fresh Swiss, and guards, one hundred 
Venddme, the slaughter was prodigious, cuirassiers and four pieces of flying artillery, 
In the Rue Montmartre, Marmont himself they again advanced to recover the Hotel 
headed the att&ek. Collecting his troops de Viile. The cannon loaded with canister 
in the Place des Victories, the Marshal produced a terrible carnage. The dead 
charged down the Rues de Mail des men lay in heaps. The patriots fell 
Fosses, Croix des Petits Champs, and back for a time down the Rues de 
the Ruo Neuve des Petits Champs. He > Matroit and du Monton, and the Royalists 
then scoured the Rue Montmartre as far as wore a second time masters pf the blood- 
the Ruo Joqudet, where tho people stood otained Hotel de Viile ; but the people 
at bay, and every house was turned into a ' shouting “Vive la Liberty ” “ Vive la 
fortress. Black flags waved from several v Charts, broke again, like a thunder- 
edifices. In the Place de Gx^ve, thousands storm, upon the bunding. Driven back by 
of people fired at the Swiss* There was the furious and repeated charges of the 
firing even from the windows of the Louvre. _ cuirassiers, the insurgents would perhaps 
The soldiers in the Rue Marche St. Honoris have been routed for a time, but for one 
shot down $&&& innocent and unarmed act of devoted and patriotic courage. A 
people, The J^ace Louis the Sixteeuth brave lad waving a tri-coloured flag near 
was crowded with VoOps of! all arms, from the suspension bridge, at tho Place de Greve, 
Versailles. A strong parlepf artillery was : suddenly shouted : “ If we must cross this 
placed in position the garden front bridge, I will set the e*amplA If l die*, re* 

of the Tuiforiea; the bavah^ . member my name is Arcole i” 
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Ho then advanced under a hot fii*e, and 
placed a ladder against the facade of a 
pillar on the Grove side. The lad’s cou- 
rage reanimated the citizens, and they re- 
turned at once to the charge ; but, at the 
first volley of the Swiss, the poor boy 
rolled off the ladder, dead, into the Seine. 
Forgetting everything at that sight, the 
people, screaming with rage, rushed for- 
ward, drove back the troops, and turned 
their own cannon upon them. Several 
hundred horse and guards were slain. The 
people Ijpd already lost twelve hundred, 
killed or wounded. 

In every street where soldiers were likely 
to come, the old men and* children' ham- 
mered the paving-stones into missiles, and 
prepared bottleB and flower-pots to throw 
down upon the gendarmes. The gates and 
doors were always thrown open, to shelter 
the people when the cavalry charged. The 
tradesmen’s daughters cast and distributed 
bullets, or attended the wounded. The 
Bourse was turned into a prison ■'for 
captured soldiers, and many small parties 
of Swiss disarmed by the crowds who com- 
pelled them to throw them their muskets, 
were then good-naturedly marched off to 
the Bourse : a long loaf being thrust under 
the arm of each prisoner. The Poly- 
technique lads directed all the evolutions, 
and drilled the people during the lulls 
in the fighting. When the bridges were 
raked by the cannon the j)co*ple retreated to 
the colonnades, and enfiladed the regiments 
as they crowded over the captured bridges. 
By this time the houses at the corner of 
the Quai Pelletier and the Place de Grove 
wero riddled, chipped, and starred with bul- 
lets, and the comers and fronts wero de- 
stroyed. At the end of the Rue St. Denis, 
the people made a bonfire of the window- 
shutters of the printer of a court paper. 
Whenever a middle-agtfd bourgeois ap- 
peared in the old blue uniform with the red 
fapings, the stained belt, and rusty firelock, 
of the old Hational Guard, he was loudly 
cheered. * 

When the fifth regiment stationed on the 
boulevard was ordered to “ make ready,” 
they obeyed the order ; but, on the cry 
“present,” they turned their muskets bn 
the colonel, coolly waiting for the word 
“fire.” The colonel instantly broke Ms 
sword across his knee, tore off his epaulettes, 
and retired. The delighted people threw 
themselves into the arms of the soldiers, 
and embraced them, shouting, “Vive la 
Ligne !” When the cavalry of the Guard 
charged for the first time, ain officer at the 
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head of a squadron, with tears in his dyes, 
cried to the peoplo: 

“ In the name of Heaven, and for the 
love of God, go back to your houses!” 

The gardes $u corps, when ordered to 
fire at the mob, from the windows of their 
hotel on the Quad d’Orsai, evidently aimed 
above the heads of the people ; for no one 
was wounded. In the streets, the soldiers of 
the line stood gloomy and complaining. The 
officers looked pensive and uneasy, and at 
every louder volley shrugged their shoulders 
and cast up their eyes. The Swiss posted 
themselves at the comers of the streets, 
out of reach of the bullets ; # and, advancing 
by turns, fired down the road at every 
one they saw. The peoplo fired from 
every loop of vantage. Many of the cuiras- 
siers were dreadfully burnt by aquafortis 
and vitriol, thrown on them by the women 
from the upper windows. The lancers of the 
Guard, who had been peculiarly ferocious, 
wero specially obnoxious to the people. 

Several women fought in the mob and 
displayed great courage. As for the boys, 
they were to the front as usual. One boy, 
quietly waited with folded arms for a 
fierce officer of the lancers who rode at 
him; and the moment the officer camo 
np, the boy shot him dead. Another lad, 
at the approach of some gendarmes, dived 
under the foremost horse, and, coming up 
to the surface again, turned and shot the 
rider. A third boy (a mere child) cropt 
under the horses of a troop of cavalry until 
he found room to rise between two dra- 
goons ; he then emerged with a pistol in each 
hand, stretched out his arms, and brought 
to the ground his right and left enemy. A 
Blouse, in a snug corner at a barricade in 
the Rue Richelieu, discharged his rifle 
eighteen times at a close column of Swiss. 
Eighteen times ho killed his man, and 
then retired, apparently for want of car- 
tridges. Among French insurgents, there 
is, of course, always a large percentage of 
retired soldiers. 

M. Staffel, a bootmaker, in the Passage 
du Teumon, with others, disarmed and 
saved ten men of the Royal Guard, who 
would have been massacred. M. Gorgot, 
an old grenadier, an ancient director of mi- 
litary, in the street St. Germaine l’Auxer- 
rois, seeing a young man of the faubourgs 
awkward with his musket, begged the use 
of it, for a moment, and, keeping behind a 
corner of the Gaffe Secretaire, fired on a 
colunpa of Swiss that were debouching upon 
the Place de ChfeMet. A Swiss fell. The 
whole column fired in return at Gorgot, 
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but* with no result. He fired again, and 
another Swiss fell. About sixty armed citi- 
zens then discharged their pieces, and the 
Swiss column, panic-struck, wheeled round 
and retired in disorder, leaving the place 
strewn with dead. At the Rue Planche- 
Mibray, a brave Blouse, noticing that the 
steady fire of a single cannon was causing 
a cruel carnage, cried out “ Who will come 
with me and take that piece ? I will only 
have men whp are unarmed.” He rushed 
forward, followed by eight or ten men ; but 
a bullet struck him when he had nearly 
reached the gun. He was taken to a tem- 
porary hospital tut the house of a commissary 
of police. When the ball was extracted, he 
cried to his comrades : 

“ Cowards, you abandoned me just when 
the cannon would have been ours. Follow 
me, and repair your disgrace !” 

He went out again, faced the fire, and in 
five minutes the gun was in the hands of 
the people. Twelve hours afterwards, he 
expired, within a few paces of the spot where 
he had fought. 

The whole of that night the people toiled 
at throwing up fresh barricades ; the walls 
were built breast high, were lour or five feet 
thick, and they were generally about fifty 
paces apart. Hundreds of the finest trees 
in the boulevards were cut down for these 
barricades ; hackney and stage coaches filled 
up the gaps ; and even the great iron gates 
of the Palais de Justice were taken down 
and thrown on the heaps. The cafes were 
shut and barred, and every lamp was extin- 
guished. There was, everywhere, a terrible 
sense of stem preparation for the morrow. 


CHANT OF STORM WINDS. 

Comb, brothers, come; haste o’or the sea 
Lashing its waves to foam ; 

An army of bodiless spirits are we, 

Ever through space we roam ; 

Ever, ever, pausing never, 

Sweeping onward, ever, ever ! 

Up go the waves, up to the skies, 

Clouds scud over the moon, 

Down, down sink the billows, and up again rise. 
With wild and angry tune ; 

Restless ever, pausing never, 

Madly surging, ever, ever l 

Marie as we rush, huge ^vessels reel 

Tlwstoutsfup may shudder from capstan to keel, 
Care we if rfhe sinks or floats ! 

Ever, ever, pausing never, 

Fateful brothers we am ever! 

The helmsman feels our Minding hair, 

Drifting across bis face. 

But be sees not the talons that rive and tear 
In our destructive chase ; 

Pressing onwards, pausing never, 

Felt though viewless, ever, ever ! 


I ROUND. [Conducted by 

We snap the cordage, rend the mast, 

Flapping to shreds each sail, 

Till the mariner Bobs to the sobbing blast 
From a wreck before the gale: 

Fiercely flying, pausing never, 

Swooping landwards, onwards ever ! 

Earth hears the rushing of our wings, 

And trembles as we pass ; 

For we crush the pride of material things 
As men’s feet crush the grass ; 

Restless ever, pausing never, 

Storm Winds, weird and mighty ever ! 

Titanic trees we rend in twain, 

Whirl roofs like flakes of snow, . 

Swirl mortals like motes in our mad hurricane. 
And castles like cards o’erthrow ; # 

Ever, ever, pausing never, 

Potent spirits, dreaded ever ! 

Sin shudders, fit our voices wild, 

As we rush howling past ; 

Men stalwart and burly whom guilt hath defiled 
Crouch ’neath the searching blast ; 
Piercing«ever, pausing never, 

Slumb’nng conscience rousing ever ! 

Lost spirits, agonised with pain. 

To our earth-bound brothers, 

Shrieking this summons to jnip our wild train 
“ Ye are ours and we Another's.” 

Ever, ever, pausing nerer. 

Calling souls to us for ever ! 

Storm spirits, working wreck and woe, 

With devastating breath, 

Our ban may bring blessing we never may know,. 

Though hand in hand with death ; 

Ever, ’spite our fierce endeavour/ 

To His will subdued for ever ! 

On, brothers, on ; with wings unfilled ; 

Dreaded, not understood ; 

We are driving postilc^ee out pf the world. 
Working not ill but good ; 

Ever, ’spite our fierce endeavour, 

God’s own ministers for ever ! 


THE CHILD THAT WENT WITH 
THE FAIRIES. 

% 

Eastward of the old city of Limerick, 
about ten Ir^sh miles, under the range of 
mountains known as the Slieveelim hills ^ 
famous as having afforded Sarsfield a 
shelter among their rocks and hollows, when 
he crossed them in his gallant descent upon 
thecannon and ammunition of King William* 
on its way to the beleaguering army, therife 
jnms a very old and narrow road. It con- 
nects the Limerick road to Tipperary with 
the old road from Limerick to Dublin, and. 
runs by bog and pasture, hill and hollow, 
stmw-thatchod village, and roofless castle, 
not far from twenty miles. « 

Skirting the heathy mountains of which 
I have spoken, at one part it becomes sin- 
gularly lonely. For more than three Irish 
miles it traverses a deserted country. A 
wide, black bog, level as a lake, skirted 
with copse, spreads at the* left, as you 
journey northward, and the long and irre- 
gular line of mountain rises at the right, 
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clothed in heath, broken with lines of grey- 
rock that resemble the bold and irregular 
outlines of fortifications, and riven with 
many a gully, expanding here and there 
into rocky and wooded glens, which open 
as they approach the road. 

A scanty pasturage, on which browsed 
a few scattered sheep or kine, skirts this soli- 
tary road for some miles, and under shelter 
of a hillock, and of two or three great ash- 
trees, stood, not many years ago, the little 
thatched cabin of a widow named Mary 
Ryan. ^ 

Poor was this widow* in aland of poverty. 
The thatch had acquired the grey tint and 
sunken outlines, that show* ‘how the -alter- 
nations of rain and sun have told upon 
that perishable shelter. 

But whatever other dangers threatened, 
there was one well provided against by the 
care of other times. Round the cabin stood 
half a dozen njountain ashes,- as theirowans, 
inimical to witches, are there called. On 
the worn planks of the door were ntfiled 
two horse-shoes, and over the lintel and 
spreading along the thatch, grew, luxuriant, 
patches of that ancient cure for many mala- 
dies, and prophylactic against the machi- 
nations of the evil ‘one, the house- leek. 
Descending into the doorway, in the 
chiar* oseuro of the interior, when your eye 
grew sufficiently accustomed to that dim 
light, you might discover, hanging at the 
head of the widow's woo‘den- roofed bed, 
her beads and a phial of holy water. 

Here certainly were defences and bul- 
warks against the intrusion of that un- 
earthly and evil power, of whose vicinity 
this solitary family were constantly re- 
minded by the outline of Lisnavonra, that 
lonely hill-haunt of the “ Good people,” 
as the fairies are called euphemistically, 
whose strangely dome-like summit rose not 
half a mile away, looking like an outwork 
of the long line of mountain that sweeps 
by it. 

It was at the fall of the leaf, and an 
autumnal sunset threw the lengthening 
shadow of haunted Lisnavoura, close in 
front of the solitary little cabin, over the 
undulating slopes and sides of Slieveelim. 
The birds were singing among the branfchep 
in the thinning leaves of the melancholy 
ash- trees that grow at the roadside in front 
of the dpor. The widow’s three younger 
children were playing on the road, and their 
voices mingled with the evening song of the 
birds. Them elder sister, Nell, was “ within 
in the house,* as their phrase is, seeing after 
the boiling of the potatoes for supper. : ' 


Their mother had gone down to the V>g, 
to carry up a hamper of turf on her back. 

It is, or was at least, a charitable custom — 
and if not disused, long may it continno — 
for the wealthier people when cutting their 
turf and stacking it in the bog, to make a 
smaller stack for the behoof of tho poor, 
who were welcome to take from it so long 
as it lasted, and thus the potato pot was j 
|cept boiling, and tho hearth warm that i 
would have been oold enough but for that ! 
good - natured bounty, through wintry ; 
months. . ; 

Moll Ryan trudged up the steep “ bohe- 
reen” whose banks were overgrown with 
thorn and brambles, and* stooping under 
her burden, re-entered her door, where her 
dark- haired daughter Nell met her with a 
welcome, and relieved her of tho hamper. 

Moll Ryan looked round with a sigh of 
relief, and drying her forehead, uttered the , 
Munster ejaculation : 

“ Eiab, wisha ! It’s tired I am with it, 
God bfess it. And where’s the crathurs, 
Nell?” 

“ Playin’ out on the road, mother ; didn’t 
ye see them and you cornin’ up p” 

“ No ; there was no one before mo on 
the road/’ she said, uneasily; “not a soul, 
Nell ; and* why didn’t ye keep an eye on 
them ?” 

“ Well, they’re in the haggard, playin’ 
there, or round by the back o’ tho house. 
Will I call them in?” 

“ Do so, good girl, in the name o’ God. 
The hens is cornin’ home, see, and the sun 
was just dowrn over Knockdoulah, an’ I 
cornin’ up.” 

So out ran tall, dark-lxaired Nell, and 
standing on the road, looked up and down 
it ; but not a sign of her two little brothers. 
Con and Bill, or her little sister, Peg, could 
sho see. She called them ; but no answer 
came from the little haggard, fenced with 
straggling bushes. She listened, but the 
sound of their voices was missing. Over 
the stile, and behind the house she ran — 
but there all was silent and deserted. 

She looked down toward the bog, as far 
as she could see ; but they did not appear. 
Again she listened — but in vain." At first 
she had felt angiy, but now a different 
feeling overcame her, and she grew pale. 
With an undefined boding she looked to- 
ward the heathy boss of Lisnavoura, now 
darkening into the deepest purple against 
the flaming sky of sunset. 

Again she listened with a sinking heart, 
and heard nothing but the farewell twitter 
and whistle of the birds in the bushes 




around. How many stories had, she listened 
to ify the winter hearth, of children stolen 
by the fairies, at nightfall, in lonely places ! 
With this fear she knew her mother was 
haunted. 

No one in the country round gathered 
her little flock about her so early as this 
frightened widow, and no door “in the seven 
parishes’ * was barred so early. 

Sufficiently fearful, as all young people 
in that part of the world are of such dreaded 
and subtle agents, Nell was even more than 
usually afraid of them, for her terrors were 
infected and redoubled by her mother’s. 
She was looking towards Lisnavoura in a 
trance of fear, and crossed herself again 
and again, and whispered prayer after 
prayer. She was interrupted by her mo- 
ther’s voice on the road calling her loudly. 
She answered, and ran round to the front 
of the cabin, where she found her standing. 

“And where in the world’s the cray- 
tburs- — did ye see sight o’ them any- 
where ?” cried Mrs. Ryan, as the gif*l came 
„ over the stile. 

“ Arrah ! mother, ’tis only what they’re 
run down th% road a bit. Wo’ 11 see them 
this minute, coming back. It’s like goats 
they are, climbin’ her© and runnin’ there ; 
an’ if I had them here, in my hand, maybe 
I wouldn’t give them a hiding all round.” 

“ May the Lord forgive you, Nell ! the 
childbers gone. They’re took, and not a 
soul near us, and father Tom three miles 
away ! And what’ll I do, or who’s to help 
us this night ? Oh, wirristhru, wirris- 
thru ! The craythurs is gone !” 

“ Whisht, mother, bo aisy : don’t ye see 
v them cornin’ up.” 

And then she shouted in menacing ac- 
cents, waving hor arm, and bockoning the 
children, who were seen approaching on 
the road, which some little way off made a 
slight dip, which had concealed them, 
t They were approaching from the west- 
r ward, and from the direction of the 
dreaded hill of Lisnavoura. 

; But tlioro were only two of the children, 

' " and one of them, the little girl, was crying. 
Their mother and sister hurried forward 
to meet them, more alarmed than ever. 

“Where is Billy— where is fee?” cried 
the mother, nearly breathless, so soon as 
die was within hearing. 

“ He’s gon©*^fihey took him away; but 
> they said hell come back again,” answered 
little Con, with the dark brown hair. 

“He’s gone away with the grand ladies,” 
blubbered the little girl, 
i ? What ladies — where ? Oh* Letnn, 


asthora ! My darlin’, are you gone away 
at last? Where is he? Who took him? 
What ladies are you talkin’ about ? What 
way did he go ?” die cried in distraction, 

“I couldn’t see where he went, mother; 
’twas like as if he was going to Lisna- 
vonra.” 

With a wild exclamation the distracted 
woman ran on towards the hill alone, • 
clapping her hands, and crying aloud the , 
name of her lost -child. 

Scared and horrified, Nell, not daring to 
follow, gazed after her, and b^rst into 
tears ; and the other children raftd high 
their lamentations in shrilly rivalry. 

Twilight was deepening. It was long 
past the time when they were usually 
barred securely within their habitation. 
Nell led tho younger children into the 
cabin, and made them sit down by the turf 
fire, wliile she stood in the open door, 
watching in great fear for the return of 
her mother. 

A**ter a long while they did see their 
mother return. She came in and sat down 
by the fire, and cried as if her heart would 
break. 

* “ Will I bar the doore, mother ?” asked 
Nell. 

“ Ay, do — didn’t I lose enough, this 
night, without lavin’ the doore r open, for 
more o’ yez to go ; but first take an’ 
sprinkle a dust o’ the holy waters over ye, 
acuishla, and bring it here till I throw a 
taste iv it over myself and the cmytlmrs ; 
an’ I wondher, Nell, you’d forget to do the . 
like yourself, lettin* the craythurs out so 
near nightfall. Come here and sit on mj 
knees, asthora# come to me, mavourneen, 
and hould me fast, in the name o’ God, 
and I’ll hould you fast that none can take 
ye* from me, and tell me all about it, 
and what it was — the Lord between us 
and harm — an* how it happened, and who 
was in it.” 

And the door being barred, the two 
children, sometimes speaking together, / 
often interrupting one another, often inter- 
rupted by their mother, managed to tell 
this strange story, which I had better relate 
coimeotedly and in my own language. 

The Window Ryan’s three children were 
playing, as I have said, upon the narrow 
old road in front of her door. Little Bill 
or Leum, about five years old, wiiji golden 
hair and large blue eyes, was a very pretty 
boy,, with all the clear tints of healthy 
childhood, and that gase of earnest sim- ' 
phdty whioh belongs not to thwn children : 
of the same age. His little sister Bqg; about ; 
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a year elder, and his brother Con, a little ^ 
more than a year elder than she, made up - t 
the little group. ‘ 

Under the great old ash-trees, whose 
last leaves were falling at thoir feet, in the , 
light of an October sunset, they were play- ; 
ing with the hilarity and eagerness of. 

| rustic children, clamouring together, and 
eiheir faces were turned toward the west 
and the storied hill of Lisnavoura. 

Suddenly a startling voice with a screech 
called to them from behind, ordering them 
to get out of the way, and turning, they 
saw a sight, such as they never beheld 
before. It was a carriage drawn by four 
horses that were pawing .and snorting, in 
impatience, as if just pulled up. The 
j children were almost under their feet, and 
scrambled to the side of the road nfext their 
own door. 

This carriage and all its appointments 
wero old-fashioned and gorgeous, $nd pre- 
sented to the children, who had never seen 
anything finer than a turf- car, and one*, an 
old chaise that passed that way from Kil- 
laloe, a spectacle perfectly dazzling. 

Here was antique splendour. The har- 
ness and trappings were scarlet, and blazing 
with gold. The horses were huge, and 
j snow white, with great manes, that as 
they tossed and shook them* in the air, 
seemed to stream and float sometimes 
longer and sometimes shorter, like so much 
smoke — their tails were long, and tied up 
in bows of broad scarlet and gold ribbon- 
The coach itself was glowing with colours, 
gilded and emblazoned. There were foot- 
men behind in gay liveries, and Jhree- 
cocked hats, like the coachman’s ; but he 
had a great wig, like a judge’s, and their 
hair was frizzed out ana powdered, and a 
long thick “pigtail,” with a bow to it, 
hung down tfye back of each. 

Au these servants ware diminutive, and 
ludicrously out of proportion with the 
■enormous horses of the equipage, and had i 
• sharp, sallow features, and small, rest- 
less, fieiy eyes, and faces of cunning and 
malice that chilled the children. The little 
coachman was scowling and showing his ! 

. white fangs under his cocked-hat, and his • 
little biasing beads of eyes were^quivering 
with fury in their sockets as he whirled his ! 
whip round and round over their heads, * 
till the Ip&h of it looked like a streak of 
; fire in the evening sun, and sounded like 
; the cry of a legion of “ fiflapoueeks” in 
| the air. ' ; . £ ■ 

/; “ Stop thfe princess on the highway 1” 

) cried the coacbumn, in a piercing treble. 



“ Stop the princess on the highway !” ; 
piped each footman in turn, scowling over ‘ w 
his shoulder down on the children, and fj 
grinding his keen teeth. 1 

The children were so frightened they ! 
could only gape and turn white in their .! 
panic. But a very sweet voice from the 
open window of the carriage reassured f] 
them, and arrested the attack of the lackeys, j j 
A beautiful and u very grand-looking” ladv j j 
was smiling from it on them, and tboy all j ; 
felt pleased' in the strango light of that ’I 
smile. ; 

“ The boy with the golden hair, I think,” j 
said the lady, bending her large and won- j 
derfally clear eyes on little Leum. ! l 

Tho upper sides of tho carriage wore *-! 
chiefly of glass, so that tlie children could , * 
see another woman inside, whoxp they did ! 
not like so well. 

This was a black woman, wifh a won- 
derfully long neck, hung round with many 
strings of largo variously-coloured beads, / 
and oriflier head was a sort of turban of j 
silk, striped with all tho colours of the ; 
rainbow, and fixed in it was a golden star. 

This black woman had a$face as thin 
almost as a death’s-head, with high cheek- 
bones, and great goggle eyes, the whites 
of whiefi, as well as her wide range of 
tenth, showed in brilliant contrast with 
her skin, as she looked over tho beautiful , 
lady’s shoulder, and whispered something 
in her ear. 

“Yes; the boy with the golden hair, I 
think,” repeated the lady. 

And her voice sounded sweet as a silver 
bell in the children’s ears, and her smile 
beguiled them like tho light of an en- 
chanted lamp, as she leaned from the 
window, with a look of ineffable fondness 
on the golden-haired boy, with the large 
blue eyes; insomuch that little Billy, look- \ 
ing up, smiled in return with a wondering 
fondness, and when she stooped down, and ■' 
stretched her jewelled arms towards him, 
he stretched his little hands up, and how 
they touched the other children did not 
know ; but, saying, “ Come and give me a 
kiss, my darling,” she raised him, and he 
seemed to ascend in her small fingers as 1 , 
lightly as a feather, and she held him in !■ 
her lap and covered him with kisses. • 

Nothing daunted, the other children ^ 
.would have been only too happy to change s 

S lades with their favoured little brother. 
/here was only one thing that was unplea- 5 \ 
sant, and a little frightened them, and that ! j 
was tho black woman, who stood and j 
stretched forward, in the carri&geas before. [I 

k 

' v--^" * ' -m 
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She* gathered a rich silk and gold handker- at their best speed, to tell, as we have seen, 
phief that was in her fingers up to her lips, their strange story. 

and seemed to thrust ever so much of it, fold Molly Ryan never more saw her darling, 

after fold, into her capacious mouth, as But something of the lost little boy was 
they thought to smother her laughter, with seen by his former playmates, 
winch she seemed convulsed, for she was Sometimes when their mother was away ! 
shaking and quivering, as it seemed, with earning a trifle at hay-making, and Nelly 
suppressed merriment ; but her eyes, washing the potatoes for their dinner, or 
which remained uncovered, looked angrier “ beatling” clothes in the little stream that* 
than they had ever seen eyes look before. flows in the hollow close by, they saw the 
But the lady was so beautiful they pretty face of little Billy peeping in archly at 
looked on her instead, and she continued the door, and smiling silently at them, and as 
to caress and kiss the little boy on her they ran to embrace him, with crips of de- 
knee ; and smiling at the other children light, he drew back, still smiling archly, 
she held up a jlarge russet apple in her and when they got out into the open day, 
fingers, ana tlio carriage began to move he was gone, ari'd they could see no trace of 
slowly on, and with a nod inviting them him anywhere. 

to take the fruit, she dropped it on the This happened often, with slight varia- 
road from the window ; it rolled some way tions in the circumstances of the visit, 
beside the wheels, they following, and then Sometimes he would peep for a longer time, 
,she dropped another, and then another, sometimes for a shorter time, sometimes 
and so on. And the same thing happened his little hand would come* in, and, with 
to all ; for just as either of the children who bended finger, beckon them to follow ; but 
ran beside had caught the rolling apple, always he was smiling with the same arch 
somehow it slipt into a hole or ran into a look and wary silence — and always he was 
ditch, and looking up they saw the lady gone when they reached the door. Gradu- 
drop another from the window, and so the ally these visits grew less and less frequent, 
chase was taken up and continued till they a*nd in about eight months they ceased alto- 
got, hardly knowing how far they had gether, and little Billy, irretrievably lost, 

S me, to the old cross-road that leads to took rank in their memories with the dead. 

wney. It seemed that there the horses’ One wintry morning, nearly a year and 
hoofs and carriage wheels rolled up a won- a half after his disappearance, their mother 
derful dust, which being caught in one of having set out for Limerick soon after 
those eddies that whirl the dust up into a cock-crow, to sell some fowl at the market, 
column, on the calmest day, enveloped the the little girl, lying by the side of her elder 
children for a moment, and passed whirling sister, who was fast asleep, just at the 
on towards Li snavoura, the carriage, as they grey of the morning heard the latch lifted 
fancied, driving in the centre of it; but softly and saw little Billy enter and close 
suddenly it subsided, the straws and leaves the door gently after him. There was 
floated to the ground, the dust dissipated light enough to see that he was barefoot 
itself, hut the white horses and the lackeys, and ragged, And looked pale and famished, 
the gilded carriage, the lady and their little He went straight to the fire, and cowered 
golden haired brother were gone. over the turf embers, and rubbed his hands 

At the same moment suddenly tho upper slowly, and seemed to shiyer as he gathered 
rim of the clear setting sun disappeared the smouldering turf together, 
behind the hill of Knockdoula, and it was The little girl clutched her sister in terror 
twilight. Each child felt the transition and whispered, * 

like a shock — and the sight of the rounded # “ Waken, Nelly, waken; here’s Billy 
summit of Lisnavoura, now closely over- come back !” ’ 

hanging them, struck them with a new Nelly slept soundly on, but the little boy,, j 
fear. whose hands were extended close over the 

They screamed their brother’s name coals, turned and looked toward the had, 
after him,. but their cries were lost in the it seemed to her, in fear, and she saw the 
vacant air. At the same time they thought glare of the embers reflected on his thin 
they heard a hollow voice say, close to them, cheek as he^ turned toward her. 4 He rose 
“ Go home.” >• and went, on tiptoe, quickly to the door, in 

Looking round and seeing no one, they silence, and let himself out as softly as he ■ 
were scared, and hand in hand — the little had come in. „ x 

girl crying wildly, and the bpy white as After that, the little, boy was never seen 
ashes, from fear — they trotted homeward, more by any one of his kindred. 
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“ Fairy doctors,” as the dealers, in the 
preternatural, who in such cases were 
called in, are termed, did all that in 
them lay — but in vain. Father Tom came 
down, and tried what holier rites could do, 
but equally without result. So little Billy 
was dead to mother, brother, and sisters ; 
but no grave received him. Others whom 
affection cherished, lay in holy ground, in 
the old church-yard of Abington, with head- 
stone to mark the spot over which the sur- 
vivor might kneel and say a kind prayer 
for the peace of the departed soul. But 
there was no landmark to show where 
little Billy was hidden from their loving 
eyes, unless it was in the .old hill pf Lis- 
navoura, that cast its long shadow at sun- 
set before the cabin- door; or that, white 
and filmy in the moonlight, in later years, 
would occupy his brother’s gaze as ho re- 
turned from fair or market, and draw from 
him a sigh and a prayer for the little 
brother he h&d lost so long ago,*and was 
never to see again. ^ 


THE GLENGILLODRAM PLOUGH- 
ING $[ATCH. 

% 

There are only two public events in the 
course of the year that stir the community 
of the glen in its length and breadth. One 
is the Cattle Show,* the other is the Plough- 
ing Match. Glengillodram is famous for 
cattle, and is equally famous for peerless 
ploughmen. 

The ploughing match occurs in the late 
autumn, when ways are dank and daylight 
is brief. As the homely placard on th<3 kirk- 
yard gate informs us, “ the ploughs must 
be on the ground by eight A.M.,” at which 
hour, the December dawn in our northern 
latitude has done little more than make 
the landscapetlimly visible. “ The ground” 
one finds to be a large field of oven grass 
land marked off into narrow sections by 
a number of small wooden pins, with a 
# straight furrow drawn along at either end, 
leaving a narrow margin outside. 8 

Forty ploughs are to compete;^ and 
here, to be sure, they are — forty pairs of 
plump spirited farm horses, groomeij in 
the highest style of art, some ith gaudy 
ribbons worked into their tails and manes, 
and all with plough harness polished aB 
if the mt>st expert of shoeblacks had done 
his best upon it. 

Once, on a spring day journey by the 

* See All the Yeas Boron, New Series, voL iii*, 

p. 30. , 


London and North-Western Railw^p, I 
set myself to reckon up from the carriage 
window the diversities that might occur, 
as we passed on, in the style of team used 
to do tho ploughing going on at that busy 
season. In the course of the journey from 
London to Warrington, the varieties that 
presented themselves were amusing. Here, 
were two horses abreast in the traces, 
with one leader in front ; there, were two 
leaders in front, and one behind, and then 
three abreast. Next, three in single file, 
four in single file, and at last five in singlo 
file. Generally, too, it was the wooden 
plough ; and invariably there was one man 
to manage the plough, and another, or a 
lad, to drive the team. With the Scottish 
ploughman it is altogether different. The 
plough is uniformly drawn by a single pair 
of horses walking abreast, and the plough- 
man both guides his plough and drives his 
team without any assistant. And it must 
needs be said that his ploughing wears a 
far more workmanlike look than the zigzag 
uneven furrows cut by his English brother 
of the old school : who yet adheres to 
the numerous team and thg antiquated 
wooden plough. 

But the Glengillodram field is now in 
motion. * The forty ploughs havo all started, 
or are starting. They plough in sections, 
or ridges, of about a furlong in length. 
At the outset, every ploughman has to cut 
his “ feirin” furrow in tho line of the small 
wooden pins. With what a serious air 
each competitor bends liimself to his task, 
and how quietly and steadily the well- 
in-hand teams pull forward ! Tho plough- 
man has no guide hut his eye, closely 
fixed on the line of pins before him ; yet 
when tho other end of tho field lias been 
reached by the man wo watch, we see that 
be has drawn a furrow which, if not in the 
mathematical sense a straight line, is yet 
so remarkably straight that the eye can 
detect neither bend nor wrinkle in its whole 
length. And to be successful in the com- 
petition, ho must cut every one of the 
thirty or forty furrows ho has to plough 
equally straight. Nor is that the only 
requisite. Equality in depth of furrow is 
one condition of success ; equality in width, 
is another ; end not less ^dispensable are 
pvenness in “ packing” the furrows against 
.each other, and neatness in turning out the 
last narrow strip when the ridge has been 
pared down, farrow by furrow, till only a 
mere thread of green runs from end to end 
of the field. 

As the ploughing goes on, the spectators 
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accumulate. They are not allowed to wander 
ove^ the field* but they traverse its margin, 
and closely inspect the progress of the 
work. Here are the crack ploughmen of 
the parish : men who knock under to no- 
body: save in this way* that this year you 
may beat me, but next year I shall hope to 
beat you ; here are less experienced aspi- 
rants, who look forward to a good time 
coining, when they also shall wear the blue 
ribbon of their order; here, too, are men 
of humbler ambition, who yet hope to win 
a place of some sort among the dozen of 
prizemen; and a sprinkling as well of 
rollicking blades who have never been 
troubled about the high honours of the.day, 
and some of whom are swinging on with 
the determination to let it be seen that they 
canplough, if not as well, at least as quickly, 
as any of their contemporaries. 

We find attention strongly centred upon 
two competitors, whom we quickly come to 
know as Sandy Macnab and Rory Mee- 
rison (if the reader be skilled in ccfcnpara- 
tivo philology ho will be able to translate 
the last of the two names into Roderick 
Morison). They are the champion plough- 
men of the parish. After a hard struggle, 
Rory gained his position as champion, and 
for several years wore his laurels almost 
undisturbed, but of late the honours of 
this veteran have been repeatedly put in 
jeopardy by his younger rival. And now, 
as the grizzled, weather-beaten man of fifty 
steps warily on, with firm hold of his 
plough -handles, while the pair of sleek 
handsome bays in front are obedient to 
his softest whisper, we hear the exclama- 
tion : “ Eh, inon, but he’s makin* bonny 
wavk !” But so, too, is Sandy Macnab. 
And by-and-byo the remark becomes fre- 
quent that if Sandy* “ dinna spoil himsel* 
wi? his mids, he is maist sure to get it.” 
Tho “ mids,” or finishing furrow, is critical. 
Rory evidently sees it, gets nervous toward 
the close of his task, and — poor man! — to 
his chagrin comes in as second prizeman ; 
for the judges who are let loose on the 
land as soon as the ploughs are off, point 
at certain small patches of green surface 
which he has not turned perfectly down, 
and award the first prize to Sandy Macnab. 
u Ah, but Roryfwas a gran* ploughman, 
though his basics growiaa* no sae steady 
noo,” 1 says my sympathising neighbour to 
his friend; and 1 his friend re-echoes the 
statement with a long narration of Rory’s 
bygone exploits. 

The ploughing match proper is . now 
finished, and the subordinate competition 


—for which only part of the teams present 
enter — to decide who has the “best-groomed 
horses and the best-kept harness,” comes 
next. This competition awakens but a 
limited amount of interest, compared with 
the other, inasmuch as it is felt that success 
in it depends only in part on the plough- 
man’s skill and attention, and in part on the 
quality of the horses and harness due to the * 
taste or means of the ploughman’s master. 
And so, while the teams depart by this and 
the other route homeward, the newly- 
ploughed field continues to be the subject of 
minute critical inspection. The gathering of 
onlookers appears to be mainly from the 
class of ploughmen, or “ day labourers,” 
rather than the* class of farmers, though 
there are a few of the latter, just as one or 
two farmers’, sons have entered the lists as 
competing ploughmen. Generally the spec- 
tators are of the order who have had, or 
expect yet to have, personal experience in 
walking* at the plough-tail. They are of all 
ager, too : from mere lads to old men bent 
double by hard toil with spade and pickaxe : 
and all keenly discuss the doings of the 
ploughmen with the confidence of those who 
know what they are talking about. I note 
particularly one firmly-knit young fellow, 
with keen grey eyes, rather sprucely dressed 
in a tweed suit, with shiny leather leggings. 
He is evidently not a ploughman, “and yet 
he is volubly, and even somewhat dictatori- 
ally, pronouncing upon. the ploughing to a 
group of rustics, some of whom endeavour 
to combat certain of his opinions with not 
much apparent success. Who can. he be P 
And the query is promptly met. “Oli, it’s 
Tamxhy Grant.” “But who is Tammy 
Grant P” “ Wcel,” quoth my intelligent and 
never-failing friend, through whose agency 
I am here, “ he is just the son o’ a labourin’ 
man o’ the glen. He was a ploughman here 
himsel’ three year-ago, an’, for his years, a 
lad o’ extraordinar* promise. But he was 
aye fond o’ books, an* drew aside wi’ nane 
mair than the dominie. So ye wouldna* 
Jjin’er Tammy to gi’e up the plough stilts* 
an*, aifter a brush up at the parish skale, 
gae aff to the college to study for the 
ministry.” And Ifound it even so. Tammy 
Grant, who was entered of ids second year 
as a Student at Aberdeen University, was 
home for the Christmas vacation, and 
spending a day with evident zest among 
his old associates at then* wonted employ- 
ment. 

It is not to be supposed that the plough- 
' img match can pass by* without affording 
some opportunity for social enjoyment. 
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The dinner on this occasion is a mere private 
affair. The farmer who has got his field 
ploughed, will, it is understood, bear the 
cost of dinner for the judges and such of 
his neighbours as he chooses to invito : as 
well as the cost of a light luncheon, con- 
sisting of “ bread an’ cheese, an’ a dram,” 
to the ploughmen ; but the crowning en- 
tertainment is the Ploughman’s Ball in the 
evening. 

For the ball, tickets are not required, nor 
are special invitations necessary. Indeed, 
the stranger, of docent social standing, who 
should pass the night in the glen and not 
attend the ball, would be reckoned no 
better than an unfriendly churl. And thus, 
when the business of my lawful calling has 
led me t here, why should nob I, too, partake 
of the pleasures going f For ytfars on years, 
I understand, the ball has taken place at 
the elder’s farm, and for the good reason 
that the elr]<?r has a large granary, ex- 
tremely well adapted for the purpose, which 
he cheerfully clears out and garnishes' for 
the occasion, while he makes it an invariable 
rule — unless the laird happen to be there — 
to open the dance in person, with the most 
mature matron present. • 

Nine o’clock lias ’come, and a dozen 
candles in tin sconces light up the spacious 
granary, . around the side- walls* of which are 
ranged “ the youth and beauty of the dis- 
trict,” as the local newspapers will inform 
their readers in due season! Aipong some 
scores of sturdy lads, I recognise sundry 
of the competing ploughmen, not omitting 
the veteran Kory Meerison, who appears to 
have plucked up his spirits wonderfully. 
(I understand Kory claims reflected credit 
as the prime instructor of the man who lias 
this day beaten him.) And he has been ac 
double pains, despite the result of the con- 
test, in combing out his grey whiskers and 
setting his very high, cftid very stiff, shirt 
collar. But, indeed, the gentlemen are all 
in their “ Sunday best,” and each has his 
•buxom partner by his side, set off in the 
nearest practicable approach to her ideal of 
ball-room style. A sprinkling of the men wear 
the kilt and plaid, and we number among 
these the hero of the day, Sandy Macnab, 
and Tammy Grant, the embryo parson, Vho 
affords us*itidisputable .evidence that he is 
a sound disciple of .the school of muscular 
Christians. A very few of the women 
affect the tartan, too ; but the greater part 
seem to have studied less the material of 
their dresses, than how to achieve a suffi- 
ciently violent contrast in colours. 

At the end of the granary, on a raised 


seat, are a couple of fiddlers* and nca^ by 
them a solemndooking kilted piper. Sereeeh- 
screech-soreecli ! The fiddles are in tune, 
and the floor is filled with waiting dancers. 
The gentlemen range themselves by their 
partners, on tiptoe, to begin : when the lead- 
ing fiddler pushes his fourth finger tar up 
his first string, and brings down his bow 
with a long-drawn squeak. This is 44 kiss- 
ing time;” and, after an attempt more or 
less successful on the part of each male 
dancer to kiss his partner’s cheek, at it 
they go ! The fiddlers dash into a stirring 
44 Strathspey,” and the dancers e} anc e with 
a will. Keels, 44 foursome reels,” and' 
“eightsome reels,” are thte staple dances. 
To face your partner, and dance your 
4 4 steps” at will, keeping time to the music; 
and to describe the figure 8 on the floor 
when a change of position is required’, is all 
the skill needed to make a passable appear- 
ance, although the more elaborate style of 
not a few on the floor would seem to speak 
of the Sssiduous professional services of the 
rustic dancing-master. And now, tho musi- 
cians change their strain, and give us “quick 
time,” and the dancers become doubly 
energetic, and the scene becomes doublyani- 
mated : t the gentlemen taking tho change 
of time as tho signal to snap their thumbs 
rapidly above their heads, and utter a wild 
“hooch!” Five minutes have passed in this 
exercise, and the fiddlers pause ; some of 
the gentlomen lead their partuers back to 
their seats, but the greater part of them, 
and some of the ladies, have a second set-to 
after exactly the same fashion. And thus 
! the dance goes’ on. While some are speedily 
danced out of breath, the energy and 
vivacity of the younger ploughmen seem 
only to increase as they urge on the hard- 
worked fiddlers, and"- caper through the 
“eightsomo” figure with louder “hooch- 
hooch’s !” than before. 

By twelve o’clock all modorato dancers 
own to some fatigue, and the excellent elder 
who moves about* now here, now there, 
as a highly efficient master of the cere- 
monies, enters his emphatic protest against 
the efforts of A few of the more boisterous 
lads to pull reluctant or tired-out people on 
the floor. 

“ Cbme, biaw up, Alister,” cries the elder, 

4 4 an’ lat’s hae the reel o’ Tliuilachan. Tkm- 
•my, get them to the Sure.” 

"Forthwith Tammy Grant, dressed, aa 
has been said, in kilt and plaid of the 
tartan of His clan, picks out three other 
young fellows wearing “ the garb of oh} 
Gaul, ’’ and one of whom is Sandy Macnab. 
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AKster the piper, who for the Jast hoar or 
. two has been looking the indignation ho 
feels at the delay that has occurred in call- 
ing the native instrument into use, blows 
- up his “ chanter” with an air of grave 
superiority ; his “ drone” grunts, and grunts 
again, and at the first wild note that rends 
the air, the four dancers bow to the ladies 
of the company, and are off, with the pic- 
turesque “Highland fling,” into the reel of 
Thuilachan, which they keep up for the next 
eight or ten minutes with amazing vigour 
v and skill, while the granary rings from floor 
; to roof with the “ skirl ” of Abater's bag- 
r ^pipes. The dance ends amid loud acclama- 
tions, and there is a general desire to have it 
repeated. Human limbs and human lungs 
have a limit to their power, however, and 
cannot koep it up at this rate. Yet as the 
four best dancers have just left the floor, 
there is some difficulty in getting others to 
succeed them ; and after a brief pause they 
dance the reel again in a more moderate 
stylo by way of encore. Then, to 'gratify 
the company (and not less to gratify the 
piper, who is jealous of his reputation as a 
skilled musician), Tammy Grant consents to 
dance the Ghillic Callum, over a pair of 
crossed walking sticks, in place of the tra- 
ditional crossed swords. 4 

While Ghillie Callum 'is going on, the 
elder has disappeared. His duties are multi- 
farious. The time for refreshments has now 
- come j and none but the elder can rightly 
concoct the toddy. The elder believes in 
wooden implements for the purpose. Ah ! if 
you but saw the neat little ladles, fashioned of 
wild cherry tree, with ebon handles, which 
the worthy man has for private use when 
his friends are met round his hospitable 
board ! The present is a public, and, so to 
speak, wholesale, occasion. Therefore thero 
must be a large vessel for mixing, and the 
elder insists on the use of the wooden 
bushel measure. Into the bushel he shovels 
a heap of sugar ; and then a ” grey beard” 
jar of the “real Glengillodram mountain 
dew” is emptied in. Then, water, at boil- 
ing point, from the huge copper over the 
glowing" peat fire on the kitchen hearth. 
And the elder bends him over the steaming 
bushel, stirs the toddy with a zeal and know- 
ledge all his own, and has it fully tested and 
proved by the aid of two or three trusted 
cronies : a second grey beard being hard at 
hand to supply what may be lacking to give 
it the desiderated “ grip.” 

Tin pitohers> delft mugs, and crystal 
jugs, are indifferently called into use for 
conveying the elder’s mixture to the ball- 
room, whtfre a band of active stewards are 


speedily at work, handing about supplies 
of crisp oat cakes and cheese, along with 
the toddy, which is freely served out to all. 
Yet let it not be supposed that we drink of 
it to drunkenness. In the keen air of this 
upland region, toddy is justly reckoned a 
kindly liquor, which by itself it never wil- 
fully breaks a man's character for sobriety ; 
we drink of it on that clear understanding. 

The hour of refreshment past, dancing is 
resumed with renewed vigour. By-and-bye 
sorqe of the more staid heads in the com- 
pany find opportunities for slipping home 
to bed; but the flower of the youth and 
beauty, who deem the Ploughing Match’ 
Ball an entertainment peculiarly their own, 
keep the fiddlers going till three or four 
o’clock in the morning, when the ball breaks 
up, and the ‘gentlemen gallantly see their 
lady partners home. Ana if the intensity of 
their enjoyment be not sufficiently marked 
by the ljvtenesa of the hour to which it is 
protracted, it ought to be by tho fact that 
almost every one of those who have danced 
on until then will have to commence another 
day of hard manual labour, within a couple 
of hours after leaving the ball-room. 

a 

THE BRIDGE OE SIGHS. 

* 

A Yachting Story. 

CHAPTER XII. IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

The gentlemen now came up, advancing 
on the ladies in the usual disorderly open 
skirmishing, as it were, creeping from bush 
to bush and chair to chair. 

Mr. Conway went over to Jessica. 

“ You set me down finely at dinner, and 
before all the public, too. Was it not 
cruel, hearties^?” 

A look of pain came into her face. 
“You always appear to like taking this 
bantering tone with me. It seems a little 
unkind. It is certainly contemptuous. 
You either dislike, or despise me.” 

There was something, Jie thought, t 
strangely attractive in this girl — some- 
thing he had not met before, arid was new 
to him, “ man of the world” as he was. He 
became natural and genuine at once. “ One 
has Jo put on a speech and manner for 
company like a dress suit. Shall I own 
it ? You saw what were my real thoughts. 
They were with you in all you said; and I 
cannot tell you how I admire your spirit. 

I am, indeed, with you ; and if you impose, 
as penance, that I should make pnblic re- 
tractation ” * 

Her face lit up, and filled with a sort of 
glowing enthusiasm. She had half put 
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out her hand ; then drew it back, blushing. 
This bit of nature gave that experienced 
judge, the Hon. George Conway, more 
delight than anything of human nature he 
had met in the whole course of his travels. 
“ I knew you would be on the side of what 
was generous — the side of honour and 
charity. I know of course what would be 
said of my taking up this little cause, that 
it is from jealousy of Miss Panton. You 
may think so ; but I trust not.” This she 
said wistfully. He answered eagerly: * 
“I believe no such thing. I seem to 
have known Miss Jessica Bailey for years, 
and have seen enough of her to admire 
nearly everything she does.? 

Jessica’s cheek flushed with pleasure. 
“ What, you say this to me — not as a com- 
pliment, a formula?” « 

“ I scorn such things, or keep them for 
such as are worth, nothing. I tell you this 
frankly, Miss Bailey \ I liavq met i^>ne like 
you, and neve? dreamed of meeting any like 
you. You have changed a view I held about 
women. Indeed, I almost blush to think 
why I came here. You would think very 
low of me were I to tell you, I thought of 
4 amusing myself,’ as^it is called, of enjoy- 
ing a ‘flirtation,’ to Use that odious word. 
There was something in you that attracted 
me at first* but you will never forgive me 
after this unless ” 

Forgive ! There seemed to be nothing 
unforgiving in those eyes • of delight and 
enjoyment. “ Only tell mo that you think 
higher and more worthily of me, now that 
you know me better. It would delight me 
to hear that from you.” 

“ I could not tell you here what I think,” 
said Conway, in a low voice. This was one 
of those moments when even the most 
trained and watchful “ man of the world” 
is thrown off his guard. He hardly knew 
what he was going to xS ay, when a voice 
sounded beside them and made both almost 
start. 

She spoke pettishly and bitterly. “I 
‘suppose attacking me. You must no$ 
mind her, Mr, Conway. Every one in this 
place knows what she thinks of me. She is 
the radical of this place. But you sided 
with me to-dav, and I knew you would.” 
And she looked triumphantly at Jessica. 

The latter smiled, and gfcurned to Con- 
way with a curious look that seemed to say, 
“ Now ifif the time to give a proof of re- 
pentance.” He felt be must get on his 
s sackcloth, even to save his credit. 

“I behaved deceitfully,” he said. “It 
was only a sham fight. I wished to hear 
how Miss Bailey would argue her case;” 


“ Oh, you side with her, then. You throw 
me over?” 

He laughed. “ Really this is such a 
strange atmosphere of St. Arthur’s, I can’t 
understand it. The visitor finds himself ’ 
called on to choose his side. Two charm- 
ing young ladies head each a different 
party, and not about dresses or politics, 
but about an iron bridge.” 

“ Only about principle, the principle that 
divides rich and poor, strong and weak, 
and which is being fought out all over 
the world. William Tell would not bow 
to a cap on a pole. Yet the cap, pole, 
and bow together stood for subjection or 
freedom.” • ' 

“Jessica is wonderful at history and 
Mangnall’s Questions. She got the prizes at i 
school,” said the young hostess spitefully. 

“I never like to think of my school " 
days,” said Jessica, looking at her steadily. 

“ But you will mind Mr. Conway more than I 
rne, and he will tell you that this is an in- 
considerate and an imprudent step, possibly 
a cruel one.” 

“Yes,” said Conway, gravely, “I was 
a little hasty. I would let the poor souls 
bring their sandwiches and befcr a little 
longer. It is very inconvenient to become 
unpopular.” 

“Then I’ll never speak to you again,” 
the heiress said ; “ and before a week is over, 
papa’s workmen will have taken it away. 
She — Jessica — Miss Bailey, has been telling 
her philosophy to you. But wait until you 
hear my story.” 

Then she turned and walked away 
abruptly. Jessica looked after her with 
triumph. “ That was noble on your part,” 
she said, “and indeed I appreciate it! 
Other men would not have had the courage. 

I admire you. Now wp are friends indeed ! 
There are creatures in this place who abase 
themselves before wealth, and meanly put 
the foot that walks upon vast landed estates, 
upon their heads. There’s a fine flourish,” 
she added, laughing. 

He was more and more attracted by 
her curious character. He drew closer 
to her. “I disdain praise which is not ' 
deserved. What would you say if I was < 
as bad as the local character you have so 
graphically described ? What would you 
say if I was one of those who had come 
here to lift that foot upon my head ? What 
would you say to a man who came here 
like some careless speculator, too lazy to 
be eager, but willing, if something turned 
up, to pick it upP Some would call it 
‘ fortune-hunter. ’ ” 

“Never,” said Jessica, warmly. “As > 
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v well convince me that a crimson curtain is 
> yellbw ! No; but I will tell yoti something 
out of my wisdom. You find some attrac- 
^ tion in that rich girl besides her riches/’ 

Conway started: 4 ‘Miss Jessica Bailey 
is Jiot turning fortune-teller. Here is my 
unworthy palm.” 

“I know that light way of putting, 
serious things aside" is thought fashionable ; 
yet, I would be a fortune-teller so far, and 
say she cannot understand you. She has 
lived nil for herself.” 

< “ I seem to have known you long ; I 

know not why. It seems to me as though I 
had been seeking someone, and I know not 
how, but in thi§ room I seem to have found 
' at last v what I seek. It may be but a" tone 
of mind — a humour. You will let me ask 
you, consult you. You will answer me ?” 

Now the colour flushed into her face, now 
it ebbed away. Then it came again. All 
this was the garden of a new and exquisite 
Paradise thrown open to her. Now she 
looked around, then at liim <qoickly, 
smiling, and scarcely knowing what she 
did. “ Oh, you mean this,” she murmured. 
“ Oh, unjust I was ! How unkind of me, 
and how good of you.” 

“But that answer to my question,” he 
said, reflectively. “Ah, I wonder what 
that will be?” 

Eagerly she answered: “Ah, you can- 
not doubt it.” 


As the guests dropped slowly away, the 
two girls said “ good night.” There was 
a mingled air of nervous distrust, uncer- 
tainty, and dislike in Miss Panton’s look, 
as it were, putting the question, “What 
have you done or arranged this night?” 
a question that was answered by the other’s 
air of elation and perfect happiness. 

When all had departed, there were left 
the hostess and her cousin Dudley, she 
lying back on the sofa, with a worn and 
dissatisfied 'look. Her spaniel — for such 
be was — approached her deferentially. 
“You are worried,” he said, “about some- 
thing. Tell me wliat you wish done.” 

“Nothing that you can do. You saw 
that low girl V air of triumph as she wont 
off, all because she took possession of 
Conway, my admirer — she and her scheming 
father.” 

“ He is not worthy a thought,” he said, 
in a low voice. “ A mere roving Philan- 
derer.” 4 

“ Who P” she said, starting up : “ Con- 
way ? What can you know of him ? Oh, 
you know well that is false.” 

“ Ho is not worthy of a single thought 
of yours, at all events.” 

“Why?” * 

“Because ho has let himself be regu- 
larly taken in, as they call it. That par- 
son’s' daughter, so simple as she affects to 
be 


There was no shyness, no restraint. The 
Relight and enthusiasm of her hitherto re- 
strained nature broke through all barriers. 

“ Yes,” ho went on, “ I may at last find 
at St. Axthur’& what I have so long sought. 
You know what that is ; and, yet, how can 
I tell ? Who knows what issue there may 
be to all this? And I may have to raise the 
anchor and sail away sullenly and listlessly 
as I came. I have met so many checks, 
so many chilis.” 

“ It shall not come from me — no, never!” 
she said, almost aloud, then stopped in the 
utmost confusion. 

The company were rising to go away. ; 
Doctor Bailey came up to “drag away”: 
his daughter, ■ and in a very ill humour l 
indeed. With the rumour of Lord For- ; 
manton coming, it was necessary that he' 
should, as it wore, “ prime” Mr. Conway, > 
P^mre the ground, ^. ; and here was the * 
witless girl, interfering with her childish } 
Wk, “ taking up ” the time and wasting a 
golden d^opnrtanityi “Come away, come : 

cluldi ; don’t keep me all night,” was 
the rude challenge that wisr^enM up the v 
JP* 1 *- ' . \ 


“Tell me what you mean,” she said, 
now standing up, “and don’t excite me.” 

“ There is nothing to. be excited about, 
indeed,” he said, hurriedly. “More to 
laugh at. Who would care what became 
of a nfan that would choose in that 
way !” 

“And ho has. What, that girl entrap 
him, too, and in this house ! Ob, insolent 1 
How intolerable, and how cruel . But one 
can laugh at it, you say.” 

“ It is true. I heard it myself; and lie 
only waits to see his father. But ho 
would not hear of such a thing.” 

“It was hatred and malignancy,” went 
bn the young girl, walking up and down. 
“She came to this house on-purpose. It 
was to insult me . I, that could uuy and 
sel^ her a thousand times. But w$&b — wait 
a little, Dudley. She has not ^stolen her 
booty yet.” „ ^ . 

“No,” said Dudley, excitedly. “I can 
manage htm fov you at any moment.” 

“That is you all over,” she said, scorn- 
fully. “ You think is to be done 

by violence* blows, and thrashings. Oh, 
but to deal with her/ How am I to hinder 
her f With all my money and estates, 
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a wretched parson’s girl can do as she 
; pleases, and scoff at me.” 

1 “Well, only wait,” repeated Dudley — 
“wait a little, then we shall sec.” 

' CHAPTER XIII. FOOD FOR TIIE GOSSIPS. 

He left her sitting there, looking into 
the fire, beating her hands impatiently. 

“ Only wait.” How easily that speech in 

> made. Yet, it is the lever that moves 
everything — the earth itself. Time, in 

, short, says, “I will help you. Give me 
your arm.” But we turn impatient from 
■ that hobbling old dotard : with our hearts 
in a whirl, boiling and yeasting, we must 
rush on, or sink down and die — at. least, 
we think so. Waiting has the air of in- 
difference — indifference suggests power and 
| other store of resources — which air piques 
the bystander and makes him impatient. 

> As they were getting tlieir liats and 
: coats in the hall, a hoarse, voice ^ said to 
i Conway: “IVant to go back with you, 

• Conway — something to say to you.” § 

“With ail my heart,” said the other; 

| “ I’ll give you a seat.” Conway had his 
; I own “ trap,” and drove himself. Dudley, 

[ who had made the offer, sat beside him aqd 
did not speak for pme time. Between 
i the two men there had been some coolness, 

! more instinctive than grounded on an y 
real offence ;• for Conway was “ bored’ ’ 
with his glowering looks and his growling 
' manners, and general discontent. 

! “Look here, Conway,” he said, at last; 
j “I was watching you to-night, and I’ve 
j made up my mind to speak plainly to you.” 

\ “ But I have made up my mind not to 

• listen to plain speaking. It is always dis- 
- agreeable.” 

I “ Oh, you are ready and free enough with 
' a speech any day, X admit that. But I tell 
you what, I see your double game, and on# 

5 at least you sha’n’t play, and I won’t have it.” 

J This is really plain speaking. Well !” 

\ “ 1 won’t, I can’t, have it. Don’t I see, 

\ m don’t we all See, how you are hanging 
# between those two girls ? You are 
r tickled because you think you have made 
an impression on both ; you can’t make up 
j your mind to come forward and say what 
you m&an, or leave this place like an 
honest man.” . 

“ This is a very strange way of speaking 
to me, Dudley,” said Conway, haughtily. 

' “ What J should my aflairs be to you, 
whether I ought to go or stay? I should 
be the last 1 pei s&ix inthe world to think of 1 
> directing your movements.” 
j “ No man has done that yet. But see 
1 here. You know I ewfc rough, but what X 


say roughly is only what other men mean, 
but can say more smoothly. Leave that girl, 
do. It is an unfair advantage. She has 
been brought up here, in these backwoods, 
like a child, like a girl in the fairy tales ; 
and if she have her whim, even for a time, 
it must be gratified ; you know that, as well 
. as I do, and it is not fair to take advantage 
of it,” 

“ We had better stop this,” said Conway, 

“ our acquaintance is slight ” 

“ But not mine with her. I am as mnch 
to her as her brother, or her father. I tell 
you again it is not fair, it’s shabby; They all 
know here what your design is, and what 
you .and yonr people would be glad to carry 
out. I know.it, and bear more things at a 
distance than you suspect. I say it is 
shabby, as I saw you doing to-night, play- 
ing off those two girls against each other, 
so as to get both profit and amusement out 
of the business. 

Conway almost drew up his horse, and 
stopped liis trap. “ This is a very strange 
tone, Mr. Dudley,” ho said, “and I must 
beg you will not trouble me with any advice 
or concern in my affairs. I do not allow 
it even from members of my own family.” 

“ I am glad you take this tone, becauso 
now I *can speak plainly as to what I 
will not allow — as to her. Oh, don’t think 4 
that I don’t know a great doal of these 
da ndy tricks, carrying on with that Bailey’s 
daughter, affecting to be on her side, and 
her superior wisdom — 1 suppose laughing 
at that poor girl’s little fancies— and then 
passing over to her. Her fortune would 
come in very usefully to repair the walls of 
Formanton. Wait, you must listen. Here 
is the town, so you may as well. I don’t 
want to be offensive, but to speak out 
plainly, and I warn you in time* I will not 
have her sacrificed, and I tell you, in time, 
you shall not do it.” 

“ I suppose being in a man’s carriage is 
like being under one’s roo£ and there is a 
certain duty of hospitality involved. Still 
I am very glad you have taken up this 
tone, as it will clear the ground consider- 
ably. I may speak as plainly as you have 
done to me.” 

“ Precisely what I should like.” 

“Well, then, I must tell you that the 
very fact of your giving such warnings, / 
.orders, or whatever you may call them, 
would be enough, actually <#ough, to make 
ate continue as I was, persevere in exactly 
[ the same course. As a man Of the World ' 
you surely must see this.” 

“ You refuse, then ? Take care !” 

“ Give me some reason, then 1 What is 
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yonj office of protector to this young lady ? 
Why should you interfere where she and 
her father do not ? You surely give me 
credit for more sense than to suppose I 
could pay any attention to such threats ? 
Explain it to me,” 

“I can explain nothing, except that she 
is too innocent and holy a creature to be 
made either a mere player in a game, 
whether another Woman is to he the winner, 
or to be flung away, a sacrifice on the altar 
of a mercenary marriage. Yes, Conway, 
out of the world as I am, I have friends 
■who are well informed,- who let me know 
the rumours and the stories.” 

“ Humours — stories ! This is intolerable ! 
Mr. Dudley, I request you will not interfere 
with me any more. That answer is final. 
I have noticed your manner all through — 
your looks and interference, both to-night 
and on other occasions. I have spoken 
reasonably with you, and asked for some 
justification. You decline to give it. Well, 
then, I decline to take any notice ftrf your 
deman d.” 

They were now down by the club-house 
door, all lit up, and Conway pnlled up 
sharply. “ I suppose you will get down 
hero,” ho said ; “and I think it will be for 
the best that we should not come*' back to 
this subject. I give and take always. I 
shall not venture to interfere with you, but 
you must not with me.” 

The door of the club was open, apd two or 
three gentlemen were standing in the blaze 
of light smoking. Conway jumped down, 
and walked round by the side of the club to 
the little pier where the boats landed. Dud- 
ley had got down more quickly, and stand- 
ing at the top of the steps barred the way. 

“ This will not do, Conway. You must 
not go t#-night before you promise me. 
Or, better still, go on board now, weigh 
anchor, sail away, and help your family in 
some other fashion.” 

Conway laughed loudly. “ I am not 
mad yet,” he said. “ This amuses me.” 

“ How dare you laugh at me !” said the 
other, furiously, and advancing on him: 
“ What do you mean ? Don’t think you 
shall insult me, though you can girls. 
What if I don’t let you pass this night P” 

Conway began to think he was mad, but 
his behaviour was logical enough. 

“ This all passes the limits of forbearance. 
I have my me# below at the boat, and in 
one second I shall call them. I warn you, 
change your behaviour — for the last time, 


Stand out of my way, please. Here, Benftpn, 
get this gentleman to leave the way clear.” 

A largo hand griped Dudley’s arm and 
thrust him back from the steps. In an 
instant ho bad shaken himself clear. 

“Yon dare set your fellows on me ! Take 
that !” And in a second he was flinging 
himself on Conway. But the latter was 
prepared. Always active, he sprang back, 
and catching Dudley by the collar, delib^i 1 1 
rately flung him back. The stones were * 
slippery, there was no railing, and the un- 
lucky Dudley went over into the shallow 
water. 

The club gentlemen came running up at 
the splash, windows were thrown open — the 
boat was only a yard off, and ho was had 
out in a twinkling. 

“My God*!” cried Doctor Bailey, always 
judicious, “keep them apart, or there will 
be bloodshed. Fetch him out, bring a 
rope sonje one— tho man will be drowned !” 

All this while “ the man” was out of the 
water, standing np, shaking himself, and 
trying to clear the spray from his eyes. 

“ Where is he ?” he said, rather wildly : 

“ let me see him !” Bat Benson, the mate, 
kqtd him by the arm. . \ * 

“ That won’t do, m&ster.” 

“ I did not mean that,” said Conway, in 
a loud voice.* “And I wish alFwlio have 
seen the matter to understand that it was 
quite an accident.” With that he walked 
down the steps into his boat, and was 
pulled away to his yacht. 
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VERONICA.' 


gasp, almost like a sob, and Held out lier f 
arms. In an instant Maud held lier in a > 


BT THB AUTHOR OB “ AUNT MABGAEEX’S TROUBLE.”* 

l § In Five Books, » 

f BOOK TV. 

|J CHAPTER X. THE MEETING. 

|f When Maud, following lier conductor, 
U reached the* door of dho sitting-room, she 
,1 stopped the servant 'by a quick gesture 
i\ from opening *it and announcing her. 

^ “ I am. expected,” she said,*almost in a 

‘i whisper. “ I* will go in by myself. ” 

She entered a large, dimly-lighted room. 

| The furniture, always sombre, had once 
been also rich, but was now merely dingy. 
;J A fire burnt in a low, wide grate at one 
] end of it. On the tall, old-fashioned man tel - 
piece stood a couplo of branch capdle- 
sticks, holding lighted wax tapers. From 
their position, these illumined only the 
| upper part of tho room ; the ri?st was more 
t or less in deep shadow. There was a large 
jjj arm-chair drawji to one side of the fireplace. 

\ Its back was toward tlta principal door 
s> of the room. But one entering from the 
j| staircase could see the long draperies of 
{lie occupant of the chair, against which a 
\r white drooping hand was strongly relieved.* 
*j Maud stood still for a second. Not for 
: 'l longer than a second ; for, almost immedi- 
ately, she closed the door behind her ; and 
;| the noise, though slight, attracted the fit- 
|| tention of the solitary person who sat there. 

| Maud had but an instant in which to 
observe her melancholy drooping attitude, 
jf when the*lady turned her head, peering 
|[ into the dimness of the distant part of tho 
I" room, and suddenly rose ancl leaned with 
1 . both hands on* the back of her chair. 

| “ Veronica!” 

j Veronica drew in her breath with a great 


close embrace, kissing her and crying over J. 
•her with a gush of unrestrained tears. 

But Veronica stood as silent as a statue, 
straining the other tightly in her arms, 
tearless, and with ice-cold bands and lips, 
until all at once she pressed Maud down '• 
into the chair, and sank on to the floor at , 
her feet in lier old familiar posture, bury- ; 
ing her fyce on Maud’s knees. f 

Presently Maud spoke. “Dear Vero- 
nica, will you not get up and sit beside t 
me ? I want to see you.” . r 

V eroi i i ca raised her head. f 1 

“ And I want to see you, Maudic. I t J’ 
all seems Unreal. I can’t believe that I * 
am hearing your voice.” 

She slowly roso up from tho door, and 
stood bending a little over Maud, and hold- !j 
ing lier hands. Both girls were in deep j 
mourning. Maud wore a plain merino I! 
gown, trimmed with a little crape. Vero- ' 
mica’s rich rustling silk robe swept the * 
ground, and. was elaborately adorned with 
all the art of a Parisian dressmaker. Jet t, 
gleamed mysteriously here and there upon 
it, and its deep crape trimming was of a ■ 
very different texture and quality from that ? 
which Maud wove. 

Veronica fixed her eyes on Maud’s face. ^ 
The latter was rather pale, and her eyes |/ 
bore traces of the tears they had just shed. ' 
But she was still the same Maud whom 
Veronica had known and loved. Her 
bright hair shone like a goldcn-tiiiged # 
cloud at sunset above her black garments. 
There was the broad clear brow, tho ^ 
mobilo mouth, the earnest blue eyes, un- V 
changed in tho character of their ex- f 
pression. 

On her side, what did Maud see ? i 

A face undeniably, strikingly, beautiful ; ] 
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butcwith its chief beauties all exaggerated, 
as it wore, in some undo&nable way. Ve- 
ronica's figure was a little fuller than it 
had been. And the tendency to heavi- 
ness about her cheeks and jaw hud slightly 
developed itself. Her thick eye-la.slu\s 
were intensely — it seemed almost unnatu- 
rally — black. The semicircle of her jetty 
brows was defined with the hard precision 
•of a geometrical line. Her glossy hair 
was palled down, in waves as accurate as 
those that edge a scollop-shell, so as to 
leave visible scarce a finger’s breadth of 
forehead — an arrangement which at once 
lowered, and made ignobly sensual, the 
whole typo and r cliaracter of her face. • Her 
checks and lips were tinged with a vivid 
rod. Her once* supple waist was com- 
pressed into a painfully small girdle. In a 
word, Artifice had laid its debasing hand 
on her every natural grace and beauty. 

A 44 thing of beauty” painted, pinched, j 
padded, yielded up to the low devices of 
coquetry, becomes not a “joy,” but a toy, 
for ever. And then, with the contemptible 
and grotesque, what tragedy is mingled, 
when we see a living human soul prisoned 
behind the doll’s mask, and fluttering its 
maimed pinions against the base ensynellcd 
falsehood. Such a soul looked out of 
Veronica’s lustrous eves into Maud’s as 
they remained gazing at each other, hand 
in hand. 

“ 1 would ask you to forgive me, Maud,” 
said Veronica, “ but that I think you are 
happy.” 

fci To forgive you, Veronica ?” 

“ To forgive my depriving you of your 
fortune,” said Veronica, quickly. “That 
is what I mean. But yon never coveted 
wealth.” 

Veronica had, unconsciously to herself, 
acquired the habit of assuming with com- 
placent security, that whosoever refrained 
from grasping at an object, or repining 
at its loss, must bo indifferent to it, and 
exempt from any combat with desire : 
like those savages who, modern travellers 
toll us, are incapable of conceiving any 
check to tyranny, save the limit of power 
to tyrannise. . 

“Don’t speak of that dreadful money !” 
cried Maud, impulsively. “ I hate to think 
of it.”. 

Veronica dropped Maud’s hands, drew 
back, and seated herself on a low prie-diou. 
There was an air of self-assertion in her 
nonchalant attitude, and she toyed care- 
lessly with a magnificent diamond ring 
that glittered on her finger. . 


“ Dear Voronina,” said Maud, clasping 
lier hands together as they lay on her lap, 
“it. does indeed seem, as you say, like a 
dream. All that weary, weary time — Oil, 
my poor Veronica, if you could know how 
wo missed you and mourned for you !” 

Maud did not realise as yet how far apart 
they two were. Veronica’s life during her 
absence from England was unknown to 
Maud. She imaged it confusedly to horself, 
as a time of disappointment, remorse, and 
sorrow. The two girls had always been 
very different even in childhood. But the 
courses of their lives foad been parallel, so 
to speak ; and as time brought to each cha- 
racter its natural development, they did 
not seem fdr a while to grow more widely 
sundered. But from the day of Veronica’s 
flight — and ’ doubtless for many a day pre- 
vious, only that tho divergence up to that 
point was too slight and subtle to be ob- 
served-*— tho two iives had branched apart, 
and tended ever further from each other, to 
the end. Veronica was more sensible of 
this than Maud. She felt instinctively that 
the downward- ten ding path she had been 
pursuing was not clearly conceivable to 
Maud. Nor in truth had the latter any 
idea of the degrading flatteries, the base 
suspicions, the humiliating hypocrisies, the 
petty ambitions, tho paltry* pleasures, and 
corroding cares, ennobled by no spark of 
unselfish love, which had made up the ex- 
istence of the vicar’s daughter. 

The one had been journeying -through a 
home-like country, which never in its dreari- 
est parts quite lost the wide prospect of the 
sky, or tho breath of pure air; although 
the former might drop chill rain, and the 
latter might blow roughly, at times. The 
other had plunged into a tropical jungle : 
beautiful on its borders with gay birds and 
flowers ; but within, dark, stifling, and 
deadly. 1 

Veronica was conscious of a shade of 
disappointment on once more beholding 
Maud. She was disappointed in herself, 
«She had been moved and startled by the 
first sight of Maud ; but no tears had welled 
up from her heart into her eyes. No deep 
emotion had been stirred. She felt, with a 
soft of unacknowledged dread, that she had 
grown harder than of old. She had yearned 
for the luxury of genuine feeling, and re- 
called the sweetness of impulsive affection- 
ate moments when she had forgotten, by 
Maud’s side, to be vain and sqjfish. But 
now the springs of pure tenderness seemed 
to bo dry. She was uneasy until she 
could assert her grandeur, her success, her 
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triumph. She wished to love Maud, and a liwfe less obdurate against his only child 
to be loved by her; but she also wished than he was.” 

that Maud should be brought to sco and • Maud was shocked by tlio hardness of 
to acknowledge how brilliant was her for- the tone in which this was said. Veronica’s 
tunc, how great a lady the Princess do’ manner altogether was unexpectedly chill- 
Barlelti would be, and how far above pity ing after the warmth of her first embrace, 
or Contempt she had raised herself. and the tenour of the note she liad written. > 

She had written, perhaps too humbly, “ He has been very unhappy, Veronica.” 

to Hugh Lockwood, dashing off the note “I regret it: although my unhap piuoss 

without stopping to weigh her words. If seems to have been indifferent to him.” 
so, she must let them all see that she was “ As you begged in your note that no 
no penitent to be pardoned and wept over, ' word should bo said of it to any one, wc 
but a woman who had gained what she did not even tell Uncle Charles that 
aimed at, and who understood its value. “ Toil him ? Is he here, in London?” 

She turned the flashing diamond round “Ves, dear. Did you not»know it ? Ah, I 

and round on her linger, as she answered am glad you did not know it ! That explains, 
slowly, “You mourned for me? Yet you If you had known lie was here, you would 
did not answer my letter ! Yoyr mourning have asked to see him, would you not ?” 
cost you little trouble.” Maud’s eyes were full of tears as she 

l< Kot answer your letter ! Indeed, Ve- spoke, and she took Veronica’s hand in both 1 
roniea, I did. And on my own response- .hers caressingly. 

bilily, and at the risk of offending* ' at “Papa is here! You have been with him 
some risk. Did you never get my answer*?” quite lately — to-day ?” 

The blood rushed into Veronica’s face as “ Yes. I left him at Gower- street. You 
she listened, and a suspicion of the truth will not be angry, dear, when I tell you 
crossed her tnind : namely, that Maud’s that, as you had made no sign, wo liad ro- 
le tt or had been suppressed by Sir John solved — Hugh and I — to say nothing to 
Gale. But* she mcVely said, “ Never, your father about all the trouble, now past 
J never heard from any one at home, al- and overrun til he should be at home again 
though I wrote several times.. If you did in Shipley. I am going back with him. 
write,” site paused and changed her phrase And then, when wo were quietly together 
after a quick glance at Maud’s face: “since in the old house, I should have told him.” 
you did write, your letter must have gone “ Then papa does not know that I — that 
astray in some way.” Sir John Gale is dead?” 

“ Oh, Veronica, how cruel you must have “No; he lilts lived quite secluded from 
thought me! And yet — you could not, the chance of hearing it.” 
surely, think' me so ? You did not doubt “ What brought him to town ?” 
my affection for you ?” * Maud cast her cjyes down, and her voice 

“ Oh, 1 alternately doubted and believed sank as she answered : “ He camo for Aunt 
all sorts of things. Well ; it is over now.” Hilda’s funeral.” 

4 ‘ Dear Veronica, I have been told — Hugh There was a painful silence. Even V e- 
told me of his interview with those ‘gentle- ronica’s egotism was dumb before all the 
men to-day. And we are f both unfeignedly considerations connected with those words, 
relieved and thankful to know that— that— Presently Maud said, “But now you will 
that your claim will be established.” try to see your father before we go away, 

“ Although you lose by it ! There was will you not, dear Veronica ?” 
no doubt of the illegality of the will. Any „ Veronica was agitated. She rose from 
court would have given the case in my her chair, and walked quickly about the 
favour. But 1 am not the less sensible,” room. Then she returned to Maud’s side, 
added Veronica, after an instant’s hesit-a- and, bending over her, kissed her forehead, 
tion, “ of your genero us forbearance. To “ Maudie, Maudie, do jrou think he has 
have gone jbo law would have been very any love left in his heait for me t 
terrible — for every one.” “ Yes, dear Veronica ; I am sure he loves 

“ It ‘should never have been done with you. *Do not let that doubt stand between 
my consent. Veronica, you have not asked you.” 

— you have said nothing about — Uncle “ No ; but I had intended something' 

Charles. Did you fear to ask? He is well, different. I meant, of course, to see papa, 
thank God.” • I meant to try to see him later, after I 

“ I had heard that my father was alive I believe it will be best that I should not 
and well from Mr. Frost. I hope he is also see him yet.” 
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“ Will that be quite right, Veronica?” 

“ I must act according to my own judg- 
ment, and the judgment of those who have 
a right to advise me.” 

Maud looked at her in sorrowful sur- 
prise. Veronica’s tone had changed again 
to one of haughty coldness. And who were 
they who had “ a right to advise” her ? 

“I think,” said Maud, gently, “that any 
one would advise yon to relieve your father’s 
mind as soon ad possible. Think what he 
has suffered !” " 

“ I will write to papa when he gets to 
Shipley,” returned Veronica, after a pause. 
“ And I believe that will be best on tha sole 
ground of consideration for him. I do, in- 
deed, Maudie. But now tell rae about 
yourself.” 

“ There is little to tell. My great good 
news you know already.” 

“ Great good news ? No. — Oh, stay. 
You mean your engagement?” 

“ What else should I mean ?” ifnswered 
Maud, while a bright blush came into her 
pale cheek, and her eyes shone, as she 
looked at Veronica, with bashful candour. 

“Is it really such good news ? He is a 
man of no family, and ” 

“ Veronica ! Do you speak seriously ? 
Ho comes of honest people, I am glad to 
say. But if he did not, he is he. And 
that is enough for me.” 

“You never cared about your own an- 
cestry. But, then, Mr. Lockwood is quite 
poor.” 

“ Not poorer than I am,” said Maud. 
The next instant she feared that the words 
might bo taken as a complaint or a re- 
proach to Veronica, and she added, quickly, 
“ I never expected riches. I always knew 
that I should be poor. 1 had no right to 
look for wealth, and, as you said yourself, 
I do not covet it.” 

“No; not wealth, perhaps. But look 
here, Maudie; I shall come and put myself 
at your feet as I used to do. I can talk to 
you better so. It will seem like old times, 
won’t it?” 

But the gulf that divided the old times 
from the new, was forcibly brought to 
Maud’s mind by the fact that Lady Gale 
cautiously fastened the door that led into 
her bedroom, where her maid was sitting, 
lest the woman should enter the drawing- 
room and surprise her mistress in that un- 
dignified posture. Further, Maud observed, 
that Veronica, by sitting on a low stool at 
her feet, was not compelled to meet her 
eyes, as she had done when they had con- 
versed together before. 
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Veronica’s rich draperies flowed over the 
dingy carpet as she placed herself on the 
footstool, with her head resting against 
Maud’s knees. Maud timidly touched the \ 
glossy coils of hair that lay on her lap. 
And her pale, pure face shone above them 
like a white star at twilight. 

“Now, Maudie,” begaffn Veronica, in a 
low voice, that had something constrained 
in its sound : “ I don’t want to speak 

of the past year. You . got my letter — 
thanks to little Plow, poor little fellow' — 
although I did not get your answer. You 
know the contents of that letter. They 
expressed my genuine feeling at the time. 
Beyond having left Shipley without papa’s 
knowledge, I consider that I have nothing j 
to reproach myself with.” 

Maud gave a little sigh, but said nothing. 

The sigh, or the silence, or both, annoyed 
Veronica; foy she proceeded, with some | 
irritation of manner: “And I do not in- i 
tewd to be reproached by others. Evil and j 
trouble came truly, but they were none of 
my making. I was the victim and the 
sufferer. I was entitled to sympathy, if 
pver woman .was. But throughout I kept 
one object in view/ and I have achieved 
it. I shall be replaced in my proper po- ( ! 
sition in the world — in a position far loftier, i 
indeed, than any one could l^ave prophesied 
forme.” # jj 

All this was inexpressibly painful to Maud. j 
Instead of the trembling gratitude for do- i 
livcrance from obloquy; instead of the in- j 
genuous confession of ber own faults, and : 
the acknowledgment of undeserved good j 
fortune, which she had expected to find in j 
Veronica, there was a hard and hostile tone 
of mind that must be for ever, and by the jj 
nature of it, 4 barren of good things. Maud, jj 
was very young; she had her share of tho Jj 
rashness in judgment that belongs to || 
youth. But, besides that, she had a quality j ; 
by no means so commonly found in the jj 
young — a single-minded candour and siiri- jj 
plicity of soul, which led her to accept ' j 
words at their standard dictionary value. 
She made allowance for no depreciation 
of currency, but credited the bank whence 
smeh notes were issued, with an amount of 
metal exactly equivalent to that expressed 

* by the symbol. • 

* That Veronica, in speaking as she did, 
was fighting against conscience; and striv- 
ing to drown the voice of self-reproach, 
never occurred to Maud Desmond. She 
was grieved and disappointed. She dared 
not trust herself to speak; and it was 
the strength of her constant, clinging 


if 
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affection that made Veronica’s speech so clo10. This room is warm. Wemustiiavo 
painful. some tea together,” she said, going towards 

Veronica continued: “You must not the door of her bedchamber as she spoke, 
think that I mean to be unmiudful of you, “ No, Veronica, I cannot stay. And pray 
Maud, in my prosperity. I know that in a don’t call any one. 1 could take off my hat 
measure I may ho said to have deprived and cloak myself, if need were.* ’ 
you of a fortune, although, had it not been “You cannot stay ? Oh, Maud !” 

to injure and ciit me to the. quick, that “ Hugh will come for me at nine o’clock, 

fortune would never have been bequeathed And I promised to be ready.” 

| to you.” “He is a bit of a tyrant, then, your 

j “ Veronica ! I implore you not to speak Hugh ?” 

j of that odious money ! L had no claim to Maud shook her head and smiled faintly, 

j it in justice, no desire for it. For Heaven’s “Do you love him very much, white 

1 1 .sake let us be silent bn that score !” owl ?” 

| “ No,” returned Veronica, raising herself The old jesting epithet, coming thus un- 

a little on her elbow as.*she spoke, and awares from her lips, torched a chord in 
looking up at the other girl, with checks Veronica’s heart, which had hitherto re- 

thafc revealed a deeper, flush beneath the mained dumb. She burst into tears, 

i false colour that tinged them .• “ no, Maud, and running to Maud, put tier aims 
! 1 cannot consent to be silent. I have around her, and sobbed upon her neck. 

J made up my mind that you shall have a Maud was thankful to sec those tears; 
j handsome dowry. It should haw* been a but for some time neither of the girls said 
really splendid one, if all the money had a word. Then Maud began to speak of 
1 come to me. As it is, I dure say Mr. Hugh : to say how good he was, how true, 

j Lockwood will bc ; ” honest, and noble-minded, and how dearly 

» Maud put her trembling hand' on Vero- she loved him. And then — still holding 
1 nica's lips. “Oh, pray, pray,” she said, Veronica’s head against her breast — she 
I “do not speak of it \ Dear Veronica, it* is spoke of the vicar, of the folks at Shipley, 
impossible! It can never be!” and gave; what news she could of all that 

Veronica removed her arm from Maud’s had passed in her old home since she left it. 
knee, a rk frown knitted hoi t brows for an She tried, with every innocent wile she 
I instant, but almost immediately she said could think of, to lead Veronica’s thoughts 
;! lightly, as she rOse from the iloor : “ Oh, back to the days of her childhood and girl- 
i| Maudie, Maudie, what a* tragedy face! hood, that seemed now so far, so very far 
I Don’t be childish, Maudie* I say it must away. 

be. I shall not speak to you on the sub- “ I shall never see the old place again, 
ject. Mr. Lockwood will doubtless bo more Maudie. Never, never! But, dear white 
reasonable.” . owl, I have something to tell you. T — I — 

“ Do not dream of it! You do not know how shall I begin? I found a relation in 
him.” Naples : a cousin by my mother’s side.” 

“I am not in love with lum,” retorted “ Was she good to you? Did you like 
Veronica, smiling disdainfully; “hut that her, dear?” 

is quite another thing !” “It isn’t my fault, it is the fault of your 

However, she suddenly resolved to say stupid English language, if T was unable to 
j no more on the subject to Maud. She had convey to you at once that my relative is 
j another scheme in her head. She could — is engine, not cugina. Don’t look so 
pot quite forget Hugh’s old admiration for amazed!” 

herself, and she meant to seek an inter* “ 1 didn’t mean to look amazed, dear- 
view with him. She would do no wrong Veronica.’^ 

[ to Maud, even if Hugh were to put aside “ Well, this cousin — Cesare his name is 
for a few moments the perfectness of his — is a Principe de’ Barletti. Barletti, you 
1 allegiance. But — she would like ( £o assert know, was mamma’s name. And he is a 
i her personal influence. She wished him good fellow, and very fond of me, and — I 
1 to bend his stiff-necked pride before the mean to marry him by-and-bye.” 

power of Jier beauty and the charm of her • “ To marry him ?” 

j manner. And in so wishing, she declared “Yes.” 

I to herself that her. main object was to “And — and he is good, you say? and 

be generous to Maud, and to give her a you really love him ?” 

marriage portion. “Oh, yes; I — I love him of course. 

“ Maudie, let my maid take your hat and And he is devoted to me. We do not speak 
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of oflr engagement as yet; because — yon 
do not need to be told why. But I 
shall assuredly be Princess de’ Baric tti, 
Maud.” 

Maud’s mind was in such a chaos of as- 
f oni shment th at she coal d hardly speak. T t 
all scorned incredible. But she clung to the 
only hopeful point she could discern, and 
repeated once more, “ Ho is good, and you 
do really love him, Veronica ?” 

“ I tell you there is nothing in the world 
he would not do by me,” said Veronica, a 
little sharply. 

Her soft mood was wearing away. Maud 
did not show herself sufficiently delighted : 
by no means sufficiently impressed. ‘As* 
tonished she was, truly. But not quite 
in the right manner. 

“ And — and is he in Naples now, your 
cousin ?” 

" In Naples!” still more sharply. “ Cer- 
tainly not. He is here.” 

“ Oh ! I did not know it. I had not 
heard of it, Veronica.” 

“ I had no other male relative to whom I 
could look for due, protection and support,” 
said Veronica, with some bitterness. 

At this moment a servant appeared, say- 
ing that Miss Desmond was waited for. 

“I must go, dear. .Indeed I must,” said 
Maud, springing up. “And I have not 
said half that I wanted to say to you. I 
will write. Tell me where I can write to 
you.” 

Veronica dismissed the servant who was 
lingering near the door, and bade him say 
that Miss Desmond would come imme- 
diately. Then sho kissed and embraced 
Maud, and told her that a letter sent to the 
care of Mr, Simpson would always find her. 

“ God bless you, Maudic ! Thank you 
for coining. How you hasten ! Ah, this 
Hugh k a tyrant! Cannot he be kept 
wailing fora moment?” 

“ Good-bye, dear Veronica. Think of 
what I have said about Uncle Charles ! 
If you would but try to see him before we 
go. God bless you. Good-bye!”* 

Maud drew down her veil to hide her 
tearful eyes as she went swiftly down the 
staircase. Veronica stole out after her, and 
looking over the banisters into the lighted 
liall, saw Hugh Lockwood standing there : 
saw Maud run up to him: saw the face of pro- 
tecting fondness he turned upon the girlish 
figure at his side : saw the quiet trustful 
gesture with which she hud her hand upon 
his arm, and they went away together. And 
then Veronica Lady Gale turned back into 
her own room, and throwing herself on her 


knees beside the chair that Maud had sat 
in, and burying lier hot face in its cushions, 
yielded herself up to a tearless paroxysm 
of rage, and yearning, and regret. And 
the staid Louiso was mnch surprised next 
day to find her mistress’s /delicate cam- 
bric handkerchief all torn and jagged — just, 
she declared, as though some- creature had 
bitten it. 


PARIS. IN 1830. 

IN TWO C HAPTENS. CHAPTER IT. 

In the desperate onslaughts of Wednes- 
day many of the people lost their lives by 
their own impetuosity. Those who were be- 
hind, furiously drove on pell-mell, trampling 
down, and crushing to death, those who 
had fallen, either from stumbling, or from 
shot, bayonet, or lance. This was especially 
the case near the great Greek facade of the 
Madeleific. When the storm of fight in g ha d 
passed, there remained on that spot a gliasf ly 
mound of one hundred and fifty bodies of 
men who had lost their foothold, and been 
literally trodden to death, it was hot July 
weather, and within two hours these began 
td decompose. ' During the night they were 
removed and buried. 

On Wednesday evening Lady, Stuart do 
Rothesay left Paris, and the ’English began 
to depart in crowds : many of them, as the 
bureaus were closed, and jio passports 
were issued, without passports. At the 
barriers the people stopped them, made 
them cvj “ Vive la Chart© !” and tore the 
fleur-de-lis from the jackets of their postil- 
lions.* Charles the Tenth, had issued 
orders that no mails should pass the barri- 
cades to disseminate news of the insurrec- 
tion in the pr6vinces ; but a regiment that 
liad gone over to tho people, took charge of 
the London mail, ^nd gave & a safe escort. 
The military were depressed and inactive, 
but the barricade-building went on faster 
than ever. That night the Prefect of Police 
left Paris : almost mad with rage and fear.* 
* On Thursday, at daybreak, the tocsin 
clanged again, and the people gathered 
faster* and faster. The military massed 
elo^e round the great piles of the Louvre 
and the Tuileries. The Swiss and Guards 
were chiefly sheltered in the houses in and 
round the Rue St, Honore. The National 
Guards gathered on the boulevards and in 
the Place de Grfeve. Nearly every lad in the 
Polytechnique School had now joined the 
people, and dispersed themselves to lead the 
various attacks. In the Rue Richelieu, and 
all round the Rue St. Honors, the two 
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, parties, Royalists and insurgents, 'stood 
! thee to face. The Tuileries Gardens were 
closed. In the Place du Carrousel were 
three squadrons of the detested Lancers, 

[ j a battalion of the Third Regiment of the 
ij Garde, and a battery of six pieces. The 
Tuileries and Louvre were occupied by 
|j Swiss regiments : a few of the men 
Avere quietly eating their breakfasts, but 
!'; all were ready to seize tboir piled arms 
i! and fall in.. In an hour the people had 
j gathered in tremendous force, and, the 
i' whirlwind breaking on the Hotel de Ville, 

|j it Avas attacked, carried, and henceforward 
| became the base of the whole movement. 

| The depots of artillery in the Rue du Bar 
| (St. Thomas d’Aquin) were also stormed, 
and the cannon grero carried off to impor- 
( tanf points: Avhere they were worked by 
*1 the Poly technique youths Avith astonishing 
! j coolness, precision, and effect, 
ij While Force and armed Right wefe thus 

j| ball I i rig to the death, Reason and Justice 
i held calm debate. The greater part of the 
j deputies in Pans had assembled at M. 

| Luflitc’s, and proclaimed General, de La- 
•j fayotfce commandant-general of tlio Na-^ 
j tionnl Guard.* Tlie old patriot at once ae- * 
i copied the command, and invited the mayor 
j and municipal, committees of cycry arron- 
j dissentient *to send officers to the Hotel dc 
j Ville to receive liis orders. Lieutenant- 
! General Count Gerard was. at the same 
j! lime appointed commandant-general of 
j the regular forces of Franco. The nm- 
j nicipal commission was also appointed as 
j a provisional government. The members 
i were An dry de Puiraveau, Count Gerard, 
Jacques Laflitte, Count de Loban Manguin, 
Odier, Casimir Perrier, and De Sohonor. 
j General Dubaurg at the sa&e time took 
j voluntary command at the Hotel de Ville 
•j until General Lsffayette slip uld be installed 
j ! in his ne w functions, D ubourg was then sent 
;■ to guide matters at the Bourse, The Bro- 
: visional Government made the following 
appointments : Guizot, Public Instruction ; 
Gerard, Minister of War; Sebastiani, Foreign 
Affairs; Duke de Broglie, Interior ; Vice- 
Admiral Mignet, Marine; Baron Louis, 
Finance ; Dupin, senior, the Seals ; Bavoiyc, 
Prefect of ^Police ; Chardel, Post* Office ; 
j De Laborde, Prefect of the Seine. 

Lafayette also re- organised the National 
Guard, and ordered the colonels or chiefs of 
battalions to present themselves at the 
Hotel de Ville. Two regiments of the 
garrison ndAV - came over to the people; 
The Bourse was turned into a state prison 
and hospital. .The place in front Avas 


chosen as a depot of arms and a rallying 
point /or the people. 

A large body of citizens, headed by 
National Guards, marched to attack tho 
Swiss and Royal Guards, posted in tho 
Rue de Richolicu and Rue St. Honore. 
The people inarched on for some time 
surprised and almost alarmed at not seeing 
a single soldier. The earth seemed to have 
SAvalloAved them up. Suddenly, as the 
citizens passed the Th6&tra Franfais, the 
windows of the houses opposite the theatre 
and behind the detachment, flew open, and 
a deadly fire was discharged by three or 
four Swiss stationed at each# window. The 
dead fell in heaps in front of the theatre. 
Tho citizens, receding behind the pillars 
of the theatre, opened a dropping Indian 
lire on their ambuscaded assailants. At the 
end of about an hour, the soldiers capitu- 
lated, and forty of them were instantly 
inarched off to the depot, at the Bourse, 
while thtse avIio had families were allowed 
to go and dine Avifch them on parole. 

There Avas still tremendous fighting on 
the Quai Pelletier, whence the surges of 
people v.;ere driven hack towards tho Place 
de Grove* and the Hotel de Ville. A small 
party of elderly National Guards, with a 
courage only equalled by the Poly technique 
boys, opened a steady five on masses of the 
Garde Hoyalo (horse and foot), tho regi- 
ments of the line looking ori gravely, like 
neutrals. The royal troops next attacked 
the Polytechniqne lads, in order to carry off 
the cannon; but the students called out : 

“ They don’t know their trade. We 
shall defeat them.” 

The military had made a blunder. At- 
tacking in front instead of making harass- 
ing diversion on tlieir enemies’ flanks, they 
Averc defeated with terrible carnage. In 
the mean time the people of tho Faubourgs 
St. Antoine and Marceau ana:; re fighting 
with pikes, and even Avith ruder Avcapons ; 
thousands of women and unarmed people 
looking on and encouraging the insurgents. 

The people, being fired on from tho avhi- 
doAVS of the archbishop’s palace, attacked 
it, and, finding stands of arms and powder 
in the state apartments, destroyed some of 
the furniture, and either throw the rest into 
the Seine or sent it to tho Hotel Dion for 
tho accommodation of the Avoundcd. Half 
*the plate went into the river ; the rest was 
sent to be taken care of in the Hotel de 
Ville. No pillage was allowed. Two or 
three men detected pilfering were shot on 
the spot. 

The typhoon soon burst upon the Louvre. 
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It \fas getting nearer and nearer to tlio king 
and liis Jesuits. The Swiss had been 
posted since daybreak ; three behind every 
double column on the first, fioor. At every 
window and behind every parapet stood 
I watchful soldiers. Barricades soon rose 
, I round the. great building, especially at the 
end of the Rue des Poulies : a narrow short 
street leading from the Run St. llonore ; 
on this barricade the Swiss maintained a 
galling arid incessant fire for several hours. 
Some citizens ijEept up a fire from an ad- 
» jacent window in return ; but it was ineffi- 
cient, and the blouses fell fast. 

The attack on the Louvre was a simul- 
taneous one at three points : on the side of 
jl the grand front, opposite the Pont des 
j! Arts, and at „the entrance of the Place du 
j Carrousel, by the riverside. In the heat 
j. cf the assault two daring and catlike 
1 1 blouses, following two National Guards, 

1 climbed the barrier, and, springing for- 
ward, gained the iron railings enclosing 
the front of the Louvre, then throwing 
themselves down under covert of a dwarf 
wall, about two feet and a half high, they 
. began to open fire upon the troops, sliout- 
/ iug, Vivo la Nation !” Many * friends 
I of the climbers joined them, and «o pushed 
forward the attack^ A young man in- 
cited by their example, "climbed the gate 
and forced it open, followed by about two 
hundred of his companions, in spite of 
heavy and concentrated volleys of musketry. 
The main body, not to be outdone, soon 
followed, and before this angry inundation 
the Swiss fled headlong into the Tuileries, 
and in a few minutes the tricolour waved 
from the windows. The Swiss who laid 
down thoir arms were marched off quietly 
to join their comrades in the Bourse. 

. A swarming body of some six thousand 
I men now fell on the Tuileries. The ou- 
! si aught commenced in the Garden of the 
Infants, where two regiments of Royal 
Guards were posted. The Royal Guards 
mowed down the first rank of citizens, but 
an irresistible deluge then swept the sol- 
r diers back. In the midst of the furious 
rolling fire the iron railings of the palace 
were rapidly and resolutely hammered 
down. Still resistance at many points was 
bloody and obstinate, and from the Pavilion 
of Flora a constant firing was kept up by 
1 the Swiss, on, the Pont Royal. Incessant 
musket shots came also from the apart- 
ments of the Duchesse d’Angouleme. A 
breach was at last made along twenty feet 
of the railing, on the Rue Rivoli side. The 
blouse who first entered a lower window 


of the long- dreaded Pavilion of Flora fell 
out again, grappling with two Swiss for 
life or death. Then the crowd surged in, 
and all was over. Instantly from many 
windows showers of torn-up proclamations 
and broken furniture were tossed on to 
the Quai, and tricoloured flags waved re- 
joicingly from tho summit of the grand 
central pavilion. Thousands of armed 
and unarmed men scampered like mad 
schoolboys up the resounding staircases. 
A crowd of rough burly fellows, penetra- 
ting into the bedroom of the Duchess of 
Berry, sniffed at the scented soaps, and tore 
down the satin bed-hangings. The portraits 
of fat Louis the Sixteenth, sentimentally 
distributing alms on a winter’s day, and 
that of Louis the Eighteenth (the corpulent 
old epicure* who, some wit of 1814 said, 
looked like both the father and tho mother of 
his people) were respected ; but the portrait 
in the Galle des Marechaux^, of Marmont, 
the detested, was fh a moment torn down 
an<^ stamped to pieces. The throne- room 
and the king’s bedroom were explored, but 
nothing was stolen. In the excitement of 
the first rush some of the leaders tore down 
i?ke red silk curtains, and slashed them witli 
tlieir swords into flags or sashes, while 
others broke down some o; the gilt, 
mouldings for pike staves. - The victors 
also flung quantities of birds of paradise 
feathers, and rich millinery, contemptuously 
out of window. , A lucky blouse at last 
stumbled on his majesty’s private stock 
of wines. The day was burning, and fight- 
ing is warm work. The fconquerors had 
been drinking Seine water from wooden 
bowls. The temptation was irresistible. 
They knocked the necks off tho bottles, 
and gulped down tho fino Madeira. But 
there was no other plundering. M. Eugene 
Lovat, who had been at tbe head of the 
assailants, remarked in the palace until 
night, with his pistols in his hands, guard*, 
ing the property. 

“ Restez tranquille, mon capital no,” crietj 
•a blouse. “We have changed our govern- 
ments, but not our consciences.’ * 

In many instances the forbearance 
reached an extraordinary height. Two 
arfisans,*wlio first, broke into the apartment 
of the Duchess of Berry, discovered a bronze 
casket containing a large sum in gold. 
They tried to carry tbe treasure to the 
Hotel de Ville, but finding it too heavy, 
rested in the court of the Louvre, and 
begged the aid of a passing citizen. The 
three men deposited their burden in the 
Hotel de Ville, without claiming or receiv- 
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iijg any reward. Ono man, found plunder- 
ing, was shot at the gates of the palace. 
Others, caught pilfering, were stripped and 
chastised. Two workmen, who found in 
one of the royal apartments a pocket-book 
containing a million of francs, delivered it 
up without even giving in theii> names. 
The universal cry was, “ We come here to 
; t or. (pa i* ; not to rob V ’ 

Even during tho rage of conflict, the 
people behaved with calm magnanimity. 
Wounded men were instantly succoured, 
and carried off on shutters, or rudo litters, 

, to the nearest surgeon. If a man fell 
dead, his comrades sprang upon his body, 

, as if “upon an altar consecrated to free- 
dom.” The sceno before the* Hotel Dion 
was very affecting. The crowd wept and 
| swore vengeance, as tho litters passed. One 
1 of the pupils of tho Poly technique being 
killed in the Tuileries, his body was placed 
, respectfully on the throne itself, and covered 
; with crape. ltf' remained there until a 
! hi other came and claimed it. » 

The working men guarded the Tuileries 
| all that day, i n stra uge masquerade. 1 1 ore, 

! (tame a young blouse wearing a cuirassier's 
i helmet, and carrying an inlaid halberd of 
j the time of Francis the First. There, 

| stood as sentinel a negro armed with a 
; vapour's broatl sword and a cayalry car- 
bine. On’ the. Place du Carrousel two 
Shows especially attracted attention. One 
was a labourer, bare- foot, .in a canvas 
jacket and the feathered cocked bat of a 
j marshal of France; the other wore one 
sleeve cut from the red coat of a slain 
Swiss and on the opposite hand an arch- 
' bishop’s glove, while over his shoulder*he 
bore a lancer’s weapon. 

Foreigners of many nations, English, Ger- 
mans, Russians, Greeks, It alians* Spaniards, 
and Portuguese* lent a willing hand in 
this insuiTection, and §)ught bravely. 
Mr. Lind, an Englishman, enrolled himself 
voluntarily as a National Guard, braved all 
the fighting, and, after the victory, mounted 
guard for forty-eight consecutive hours 
without onco quitting his post. Mr. 
Bradley, an English physician, during the 
thick of the fight went from street to street 
and house to house to attend the wounde$. 
An English engraver and typefounder, long 
established in Pairs, cast all his metal into 
bullets for the National Guard. Another 
Englislimah, a printer, fought .on the boule- 
vards as a tirailleur, and procured muskets 
for his men. At the attack on the Royal 
Guards entrenched in the Rue de Nicaire 
and St. Honor6, he headed the storming 


party. Some of the Guards surrendered ; 
but, firing still continuing from an uppefr 
storey, the people rushed in and slew every 
soldier” there. Two of the English printer’s 
men were killed. 

The very children fought. A boy of 
fourteen seized the bridle of the horse 
ridden by the Marquis de Chabauvos, com- 
i mender of lancers. The horse, tossing 
up his head, lifted the urchin from the ! 
ground. In that position tho young bull- jj 
dog blew out tho officer’s brains. Some of jj 
the Poly techi i i q ue students, mere lads of ten j I 
or twelve, crept under the muskets of tho jj 
soldiers, and then fired their pistols into j! 
the men’s bodies. One Spartan boy of less j 
than ten returned from a charge with two ! 
streaming bayonet wounds in his thighs, - 
and still refused to cease firing. At tho 
attack on the Tuileries, a Poly technique stu- 
dent. called through the railings to an 
officer, and told him to surrender on pain 
of extermination, “ for liberty and force 
were now t ao hands of the people.” The 

officer refuses to obey, and, moreover, pro- j 
sent od his pistol; whicji, however, missed ' 
tire. The lad coolly thrust in his hand, jj 
seized the officer by the throat, and putting j: 
*the point of his sword near it, said, “ Your j 
life is in Aiy power. I could cut your jj 
throat, but i will not shed blood.” The jj 
officer, touched by this generosity, tore tho j] 
decoration from his own breast, and pie- ij 
senting it, said, “Brave young man ! No jj 
man can be more worthy than you to receive j j 
this; take it from my hand. Your name?” ; 
“Pupil of the Polytechnique School,” j 
replied the young hero, and immediately j 
rejoined his companions. In ono of the : 
skirmishes with the Royal Guard, a piece j 
of artillery had been left in an open space ; 
swept by musketry fire. A Poly technique j> 
lad ran up to the piece and clasped it with 
both hands, crying, “ It is ours ! I will 
keep it. I will die rather than surrender 
it.” His comrades behind shouted, “ You 
will be killed. Come back.” But the boy 
held the cannon through all tho fire, until 
*the citizens reached the piece, and saved him. 

M. Giovanni di Aceto, an Italian youth, only jj 
seventeen, shot an officer of the Royal G uard, i 
who was about to run through the body an 
ex-sergeant of, the Seventeenth Light In- 
fantry. This lad, at the head of thirty 
citizens, fought gallantly at the Hotel de 
Ville, the Port St. Martin, the Rue St. 
Honor6, and the Tuileries. 

After the victory, the National Guard 
carried in triumph to the Bourse a very 
handsome girl of seventeen* who had 
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fought the wliolo time like a second Joan under arrest. The king, vexed by his son’s 
of Arc. At one barricade, a party of violence, limited the arrest to four hours, 
Amazons, armed with knives and pitch- and invited the marshal to dinner ; but he 
forks, fell on the Swiss, and killed many. At refused to appear. The king then received 
another point, a w'oman led oh the citizens, the resignations of his ministers, and, ap- i 
In the attack on the Swiss barracks, in the pointed the Due de Moretemart for Foreign 
Rue Plumet, a woman, dressed in man’s Affairs, |tnd Count Gerard Minister of War. 
clothes, fought desperately. Mothers were They were to stipulate, on the basis of his 
seen pushing their boys out of doors, and abdication, that the Due de Bourdeaux 
commanding them to go and fight for home should be proclaimed king. When the ! 
and liberty. Many respectable women, Due do Moretemart pressed Charles for his 
carrying pistols, went from street to street signature, the king shed tears, and held up 
during the 1 1 ottos t fighting, encouraging a trembling .hand. At night, Paris was ' 
their relations. During the attack on the illuminated ; and strong patrols paraded the 
Louvre, women advanced during the filing streets from barricade to barricade, gently 
to rescue and drag out the wounded. disarming tired or drunken men. 

The same *self- denial and heroism pre- On Friday morning perfect calm and 
vailed among all classes. M. Paseou, a silence reigned over the exhausted city, 
young law student, though he had re- Blouses who lived in distant quarters had 
ceived two gunshot wounds, perceiving thrown themselves into any recess to sleep, 
that liis comrades were retiring from the At noon on the stalls of the Palais Royal 
attack on a Swiss barrack, got upon an there were young men, lying without their 
eminence* and unceasingly excited the as- coats}* as if dead, and with their muskets 
sailants. Shortly afterwards ha was pro- ^cross their breasts. By noon, sixty thou- 
minent at the attack on the*Tufleries. A sand rations of bread were distributed 
well-dressed man on a valuable horse rode among the national volunteers. Vehicles 
up to a scavenger and offered him five bun- bringing provisions stood at the barri- 
dred francs for his musket. “ No, sir,” said cades, as the streets were still closed, and 
Ihoxnan, “it is ray best friend; it has already ■ the dealers went an'd fetched their supplies 
brought two of our foes to the ground, and it in baskets. The dead were buried ; eighty 
will bringdown more. 1 shall keep my best were interred opposite the eastern gate of 
friend.” A poor workman, covered with the Louvre. Many bodies (including those 
blood and sweat, ask od a citizen for food. He of four Englishmen) were buried in the 
had eaten nothing during two days' hard Marche des Innocents. Those that fell near 
fighting; He was given food, and welcomed, the Seine were stripped and tied in. sacks, 
Hu was scarcely seated when the firing re- put on board charcoal and wood lighters, 
commenced. He instantly threw away what floated down the river, and interred in tin) 
was set before him, and hurrying to join his Champ de Mars. There had been terrible 
comrades, fell from exhaustion and died. carnage in the Quartier des Halles. The 

The disarmed, aoldierb were invariably inhabitants at the corner of the Rue de la 
treated with great humanity. In the mean Cordon nerie dug a temporary grave, which 
time the royal troops in the Bois de Bon- they ornamented with flowers, laurels, and 
iogne were expecting orders to bombard funeral elegies. Many of the biers were 
Paris. The Mayor of Auteuil, out of mere borne along the streets, . preceded by 
compassion, and against the wish of the National Guaras carrying branches of 
Commune, sent the soldiers provisions, laurel. Hundreds of ladies attended the 
but rebuked the Due d’Angoulftme for wounded in the Bourse. In the Hotel 
the king’s unconstitutional conduct. The Dicu were fifteen hundred wounded. The ' 
troops of the guard concentrated round* Rue Basse des Ramparts was turned' into 
St. Cloud, with outposts towards Neuilly & huge tent for the wounded, bv extend- 
and Meudon. The people talked of barri- ing sheets across. All the linen, in the 
cading the bridge at Neuilly. Many of the galleries of Vivienne and Colbert were torn 
soldiers declared they would desert. When up for bandages.' The National newspaper, 
Marmont, the Duke of Ragusa, who had correctly interpreting public feeling, issued 
pledged himself to hold Paris for fourteen an address concluding with “ Vive le Due 
days, came’ to St. Cloud, the Duc&’Angou- d’ Orleans, notre Roi!” but the ultra- Re- 
lume said : “.You have treated us as you publicans, displeased at this, shouted here 
did others,” and, demanding the marshals and there, “ Vive la R4pub)ique ! Vive 
sword, tried, to snap it over the pommel JJ&poieon the Second !” , 

of his saddle. He then put the duke The barricades were opened oh each side. 
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and sentinels of the National Guard regu- 
lated the passage. There were still seen . 
in the streets half naked workmen mounted 
on cuirassiers’ horses, and boys wearing 
generals’ hats and court swords. The 
generous people shook hands and drank 
with the dejected soldiers. The Invalides 
surrendered, after the governor had threat- 
ened resistance. The old grenadiers called 
out to the people : 

“Eh bien, messieurs, have you hanged 
our dog of a governor ? You would have 
done no great harm. Yesterday he made 
us load the cannons and firelocks to fire 
upon you.” 

Mont Rouge, Versailles, *Vaugirard, Isay, 
and Vaneres had already risen. There 
was some skirmishing between the vi- 
dettes of the people and the? troops, who 
commanded the oridges of Sevres and St. 
Cloud. When the king reviewed his 
regiments, the men shouted, ‘frVivo la 
Chart©,” and** 4 Vive la Libertc.” The king, 
melancholy and pensive, said to the Duchess 
of Berry : 

44 1 have but one resource left. Let our 
troops make a last effort.” 

The shops began *to open on the Friday 
evening, and lights were placed in every 
window, and along the quays and streets, 
and in .the arcades. The milliners and 
workwomen ’were everywhere busily en- 
gaged in making lint. 

Charles the Tenth had ordered the arrest 
of the Due d’Orleans at Nenilly ; but a day 
too late. The king olect arrived in Paris 
on Friday night, wearing the national 
tricolour. At noon, July 31st, he issued 
a proclamation declaring that the Charter 
would henceforward be a fact. The de- 
puties instantly went to the HOtel do 
Vi lie, and appointee^ the duke Lieutenant- 
General of France'. At the Hotel de Ville, 
General Lafayette an<? the duke, after 
shaking hands, waved together from the 
window a tricoloured flag : to the indescrib- 
able enthusiasm of the people. 

At the news that Paris was sending its 
legions to attack St. Cloud, Charles the 
Tonth fled, attended by several regiments 
that still remained faithful, and one hun- 
dred and fifty carriages. * * 

The barriers were now thrown open ; the 
streets were crowded with ladies and the 
usual idlers ; and groups were seen every- 
where seated On the trees which had been 
feiled for bamcades. Lot the Calais diligence % 
which this day left Paris, was Mr. Young, 
the English actor. Between Amiens and 
St. Omer, the people clung to the wheels 


of the coach and the boots of the posSilions 
to learn the news. The great tragedian, who 
spoke French admirably, communicated 
the news in several speeches, which were 
loudly cheered with shouts of “ Vive 
T Anglais !” “Vive la Patrie !” 

On Sunday the Due d’Orleans showed 
himself repeatedly, and threw liis procla- 
mations down among the people. On 
Monday the .National Guard was re- 
organised. The treasure of the Duchess 
d’Angouleme, sixty thousand pounds, fell 
into the hands of the government. Many 
bishops fled, and Paris was crowded with 
old Bonapartist soldiers, arrived to join the 
popular ranks. The Duchesso d’Orleans and | 
her daughters visited the wounded at the 
Hotel Dieu, and in the evening sat in the 
balcony of the terrace of the Palais Royal 
(concealed from view, however), making 
lint for the wounded. 

Charles, for a ransom of one hundred and 
seventy thousand pounds sterling, had sur- 
rendered the crown diamonds, and on Tues- 
day, August 3rd, the Chambers accepted 
his abdication. On Friday, August 5th, 
the Chamber of Deputies invited the Due 
d’Orleans to accept the throne. In the 
Chamber of Peers, M. Chateaubriand chi- 
valrously upheld the claims of the Duke 
of Bourdcaux. On Monday the new king 
was enthroned, the , fleur-de-lis were re- 
moved from the canopy of the throne, and 
four large tricoloured flags were placed on 
either side. The duke, accepting the charter, 
swore, with hand upraised to heaven, to ob- 
serve its conditions. 

In February, 1848, the “citizen king,” 
having broken this same charter, fled from 
France, and two years afterwards died an 
exile in England. * 

TICE PHIIOSOPIIEE AND THE MONKEY. 

0 JUITTX.E philosopher monkey-faced. 

Peer in your crucible, pant and glow. 

Pound your powder, and pash your paste, 

But still remember how glad you raced 
In the woods of Monkey-land long ago. 

That was ages and hges past, 

You've left the Claws and the Tail behind; 

Slowly you've thriven, slowly cast 

Skin after skin oif, until at last 
Behold I the flower of a human mind ! 

Tender flower of a plant that dies. 

Slender flower with a light of its own, 

•This is the thing you’d anatomise ? 

little philosopher, pray be wise, 

Bemember, and let tho flower alone. 

You cry .* “I've examined the fourfootkind, 

Followed the churn up, link by Jink, 

Now to dissect tho magic of Mind, 

1 shall never slumber, until I And 
The mechanism by which we think l 
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Turn a key, anti the watch will go. 

Move a musdo, the bird takea wing, 

All motion of any kind below 
Is something mechanical, and so 
The mind is moved at the pull of a string. 

“ Which, is the question ? I must pause 
On the brink of tho mystery, turning pale : 
How to catch the invisible laws ? 

How does a Hon open hia jaws ? 

How does a monkey wag his Tail ?” 

Little philosopher, hark to me : 

Walking onco on my garden ground, 

I found my monkey beneath a tree, 

With a musical-box upon his knee, 

Wagging his tail in delight at the sound. 

“ Ah ! che la mort<5 ! n was the tune, 

Tangling the heart of the brute in a mesh : 
’Twas summer time, and the month was June, 
Low down in the wVst was the scythe of tho moqn, 
On a sunset pink as a maiden’s flesh. * 

Then E watch’d the monkey glow and burn, 
Lifting the lid of the box peep in : 

Then, bit by bit, with a visage stern, 

Holding oach piece to his ear in turn, 

He broke it up, — and began to grin. 

Ah, the music ! ’Twas fled, ’twas fled ! 

Kach part of the wonderful whole was dumb. 
The flower was plucked, and tho bloom was shed, 
Well might tho monkey scratch his head, . * 

And staring down at the strings, look glum. 

Little philosopher, stay, O stay ! 

Let tho works of tho mind -watch go ! 

Claws and tail have been east away, 

But peep in the looking-glass to-day, 

Bemeinher Monkey -land long ago. 


ON A FEW OLD SONGS. 

“ Happy,” said Douglas Jerrold, “ is tlio 
privilege of genius that can float down 
hungry generations in a song.” Doubtless 
it is a grand thing to be a poet whose name 
shall live after him as the author of a song 
that appeals to the heart of a great people, 
stirs it to noble emotions, and feeds the 
fires of its nationality. Such privilege, 
however, falls to tin* lot of few. In- 
deed it can scarcely be said to belong to as 
many names in ancient or .modern history 
as can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Songs are in their nature ephemeral. 
They serve the purpose of the day and are 
forgotten; or, if they survive beyond a 
century, which seldom happens, they pass 
into the domain of the bookworm and the 
antiquary. Often, too, when the song it- 
self survives in a hazy kind of immortality, 
the name of its author or composer drops 
into oblivion, and cannot bo rediscovered, 
how deftly Soever tlie antiquaries may 
grope and pry into the darkness. No 
one can tell with certainty who wrote 
the fine music and the indifferent poetry 
of God Save the King (or Queen). No 
one can decide whence come the joyous 
melody and inane tfqggrei of Yankee 
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Doodle/ No one knows the nuiuc of the 
musician to whom the world is indebted 
for the beautiful notes of Auld Lang Syne, 
or the triumphal strains of La Marseillaise, 
although we know that Robert Burns is 
suspected of having written tho words of 
the one, and Rouget de Lislo claims the 
authorship of the other. The four songs 
named are each strictly national, but have 
become so by accident rather than by tho 
design of their authors. In fact, a song 
destined to ending popularity and the 
honours of nationality cannot be made to 
order. Every attempt of the kind has been 
a failure. But when a song does achieve 
this high destiny it becomes a veritable 
power in the State — cither for good or for 
evil. 

Tho English national anthem of God 
Save the Queen — which was first publicly 
heard in 1745, after the defeat of Prince 
Charles bn the ‘fatal field of Gullodon — was 
originally a Jacobite song, which it was 
dangerous to sing within hearing of the 
authorities. When the Jacobites spoke or 
sang of “ the king,” they meant “ the king 
over the water,” and the words still sung, 
“'Send him victorious,” itffply clearly 
that the king intended was not the one 
who was already in England, but . the one i 
fir a way, to 'whom the singers were loyal ' 
in his evil fortunes. A great* deal of con- 
troversy has arisen as to the authors] i ip 
alike of the words and music; but, no 
satisfactory clue has been discovered for 
the elucidation of either mystery. If a 
prize had been offered for a national anthem, 
expressive of patriotic as well as dynastic 
loyalty, no competent critics would have 
awarded it to the author of the words, 
whomsoever he may have been. Yet this 
song, which grew rather than was made, is 
the richest literacy jewel 'in the British 
crown, and may fairly claim to have been 
of more value to the House of Hanover 
than any standing army. 

God save the King, as originally sung* 

St Drury Lane Theatre, shortly after the 
news arrived in London that, the last hopes 
of the young Pretender had been crushed 
at Pulloden, consisted of nihe stanzas, or 
six in addition to the three which are now 
familiar to all of us. These three are the 
genuine Jacobite song, without the altera- 
tion of a word. The remaining «six were 
strictly Hanoverian and Whiggish, and 
have long since gone to the limbo that is 
reserved for all literary rubbish. A speci- 
men verse will suffice to sliow alike its 
quality and its temporary purpose : 
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Confound tali Jemmy’s plot, 

Pope, French, and Spanish knot, 

Confound them all : 

Villains notorious, 

Their fears inglorious, 

Never shall conquer us. 

Confound them all. 

It was a fortunate accident, if it were not 
a profound piece of policy, by whicli the 
present royal house took possession of the 
song of their enemies, and turned to their 
own glory that which was intended for their 
shame. 

The origin of Yankee Doodle is about as 
mysterious. Nobody knows its authorship, 
but almost everbody knows its value to the 
American people, and how yell the air ex- 
presses their buoyant and aggressive spirit of 
nationality. The words, “Yankee Doodle,’ ’ 
or “ Dawdle,” according to some etymolo- 
gists, seem to have been originally em- 
ployed as a term of contempt by the 
English towards the America) is, in the days 
immediately preceding the Great Revolu- 
tion, which culminated in the Independence 
of the United States. Others, again, claim 
that the words are a corruption of an old 
Irish song, called “ Nunkio,” or Uncle 
Doodle, written in derision of Oliver Crom- 
well, when he was carrying fire and sword 
through that unhappy country ; while a 
third set of Yncn, claiming to be* learned in 
derivations, assert, on the authority of 
O’Brien, the historian of the Round Towers 
of Ireland, that Yankee Doodle is a per- 
version of two Persjan words, “ Yanki 
Doomak,” signifying the “New World.” 
It seems, on the authority of the late 
Mr. T. Moncrieff, the author of Tom and 
Jerry, and countless other farces 'and 
plays, who made it his pleasure in the 
closing years of liis life, when afflicted with 
blindness, to investigate the history and 
origin of old tunes, that the air was com- 
posed for the *drum and fife about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, by the 
Fife-Major of the Grenadier Guards. The 
air was not intended for a song, but for a 
march, and it was long after it had become^ 
familiar to the ears of the people in towns 
where British regiments were stationed that 
words became associated with it. “Pro- 
bably,” says Mr. Moncrieff, “ the first per- 
son who brought about the alliance between 
the air and the rhymes was a nursemaid — 
fond of military display as the nurse- 
maids of a hundred and twenty years ago 
were as well as those of our own day.” 

.Yankee Doodle came to town 
On a Kentish pony, 

He stuck a feather in his hat, 

And called him Maccaroni. 


The word “ Maccaroni” in this well-known 
nursery ditty suggests the period of the 
composition to have been between 1750 and 
1770, or thereabouts, when, according to 
Grose, in his Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue, there was a club in London, called 
“The Maccaroni,” composed of gentlemen 
who had made the grand tefnr, and were j 
fond of Ttalian cookery. These gentlemen n 
were the “ swells” of the period, and prided j 
themselves on the fashion and elegance of 
their dress. Hence, a pqrson foppishly 
dressed and in the extreme* of the fashion 
was called a “ Maccaroni.” Tho story of 
tho adoption of the air by the Americans 
lias been told in various wa/s. The British 
soldiers in America had, it appears, a song 
to this tunc during the war of Independ- 
ence, of which the following stanzas — very 
poor doggrel, indeed — are specimens : 

There was Captain Washington, 

Upon a slapping stallion i 

A- giving orders to his men, 

• I guess there was a million. 

And then the feathers in his cap, | ; 

They looked so tarnal fine-a ; 1 

I wanted peskily to set 1 

And give ’em to Jemima. 

When tlio British troops under the Marquis 
of Cornwallis were defeated by the Ameri- 
cans, and on their surrender were allowed to 
retire through the American lines, with their 
arms reversed, theAmericans, in unconscious * 
imitation of the tactics of the House of 
Hanover, borrowed a tune from their foes, 
and struck up Yankee Doodle, as a taunt in 
the hour of victory ; and made it national, 
then and for evermore. 

The two other patriotic songs of the 
Americans — songs of some literary pre- 
tensions — Hail Columbia, and the Star- ! 
spangled Banner, have never obtained the 
same popularity hs their homely prede- 
cessor. In matters of national song, popu- ' 
larity, like kissing, goes by favour; and 
the race is not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to tho strong. If further proof \ 
were needed that a song cannot bo made 
to order, but must grow, like liberty itself, 
it might be found in the fact, that late in j j 
the year 18G1, when the heart of the jl 
Northern people had been “fired” (such I 
was the expression of the time) l>y tho , 
attack of tho South on Fort Sumter, 
and a song to replace Yankee Doodle 
seemed to some highly patriotic Ameri- 
cans to be greatly needed, a reward was 
offered for^ the best lyric poem and 
the best melody* that the literary and 
musioal genius of America could produce. 
Upwards of twelve hundred compositions 
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wqre sent in, and the committee charged 
with the duty of examining and deciding 
upon their merits found that nine-tenths of 
them were beneath mediocrity, few above 
mediocrity, and not one really available for 
the purpose. A new song, however, did crop 
up in due time — nobody knows by whom 
written — adapted to a psalm tune : 

* John Brown’s tody lies mouldering in the grave, 

But his soul is marching on. 

During the Civil War this song became to 
a certain extent national in the North, 
because it was expressive of the strong 
feeling entertained on the subject of 
slavery ; but it never superseded Yankee 
Doodle, which #till holds its place, in spite 
of the ridiculous associations connected 
with the words, as the tune of all others 
that touches the heart of an American, 
wherever he may be, and rouses his honest 
pride in the greatness and glory of the TJ riion . 

Auld Lang Syne is the third immortal 
lyric that has established itself — no one 
knows how — in the heart of «a noble 
people, and become the living symbol 
of kindly feeling, conviviality, friend- 
ship, and love of country. The first ap- 

I jearance in print of a song with anything 
ike this title was in 1716, in Watson’s 
Collection of Scots Poems. It is (Sailed 
Old Long Syne, and consists of two parts 
in ten stanzas, in which there does not 
occur a Scottish word or idiom, except the 
one word “ syne.’’ It is tainted with the 
mythological and pagan affectation of the 
time, and speaks of “Cupid” and the 
“ Gods,” like other songs and poems of 
this brilliant but not very natural period 
of our literary history. Eight years after- 
wards Allan Ramsav tried his hand at im- 
proving it, and had the good taste to sub- 
stitute the Scottish vernacular Auld Lang 
Syne for the hybrid Old Long Syne of 
Watson’s Collection. But in other respects 
his emendations scarcely deserve the name. 
He could not. emancipate himself from the 
thraldom of “ Cupid,” nor, though a master 
of the Scottish dialect, as he has shown in 
the Gentle Shepherd and other pieces, 
could he manage to fit a Scottish song to 
the truly Scottish phrase that had hit his 
fancy. What hold could a song have on 
the people’s heart composed of five stanzas 
no better than this ? 

Methinks around us on each bough 
A thousand Cupids play ; 

While through the groves I walk with you, 

Each object makes me gay. 

Since your return the sun and mqon 
With brighter beams dg shine, 

Streams murmur soft notes while they run. 

As thpy did Bang Syne I 


The force of inanity could go no farther. 
Fortunately a greater genius took up 
the happy phrase, and, in the year 1788, 
appeared, fbr 1 the first time, the noble 
song that appears in every edition of the 
poems of Robert Burns, and which is 
universally attributed to his * pen. He, 
however, did not claim it as his own, but 
emphatically disclaimed it. He first men- 
tioned it in a letter to his friend, Mrs. Diui- 
, lop. “Apropos,” he wrote to that lady, “is 
not the.jScotch phrase ‘ Auld Lang Syne * 
exceedingly impressive ? There is an old 
song and tune which has often thrilled 
through my soul. You know I am an 
enthusiast in old Scotch song. I give you 
the verses on the other sheet. . . . Light be 
the turf on the breast of thd Heaven- inspired 
poet who composed this glorious fragment. 
There is more of the fire of native genius 
in it than in half-a-dozen of modem English 
Bacchanalian^.” Nearly four years after- 
wards, when ho had become 4 connected witli 
Mr. George Thomson in the re-publication 
of the Ancient Melodies of Scotland, he 
wrote to that gentleman, enclosing him the 
song of Auld Lang Syne, presumably the 
.same version which , he had .sent to Mrs. 
Dunlop, informing him that the enclosure 
was “ a song of tho olden times, which has 
never been* in print, nor eve^n'in manu- 
script, until I took it down from an old 
man’s singing. The air,” ho added, “is 
but mediocre, • but the song is enough to 
recommend any air.” The question i\ rises, 
did Burns really obtain a fragment of this 
song from an old man, and pend it, as he 
received it, to Mrs. Dunlop ? Or did he 
enlarge or amend this fragment into tho 
song which he forwarded to Mr. Thomson, 
and which is always printed among his 
works? No decision is possible, though 
all will admit, from internal evidence, that 
if tho song were i»at Burns’s own, there pre- 
viously existed some mysterious poet in 
Scotland who could write as good a song as 
Bums could. Burns was an excellent judge 
4 of melody, and, lest he should be thought 
guilty of unfair disparagement to the air 
of Auld Lang Syne, it should b© stated 
that the tune to which it is * now sung is 
not the one on which Burns passed judg- 
ment, but an old cathedral chant, which 
dates from the Roman Catholic period, and 
of which the authorship is wholly unknown. 
Tho tune is excellent, and the words are 
married to it in the bonds of a true and 
indissoluble union. It is & stirring and a 
leasant sight to see the enthusiasm of a 
nndred or two of Scotsmen at a public 
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dinner or other festival, when this song is 
sung ; to note how they start to their feet, 
how they join their hands in a kind of 
electrical chain, as they take part in the 
chorus, and to observe what fiery patriotism 
flashes from their eyes as the well-remem- 
bered notes reverberate through their hall 
of meeting. The song is national in the 
best sense of the word, and worth — who 
shall say what it is not worth in the en- 
couragement of kindly feeling and harm- 
less enjoyment ? How much of the great 
fame of Bums rests upon it, it is difficult to 
say. Even if he did not actually write it, 
he brought it into the world, and that is 
renown enough for anybody. 

The next and last song’ of which mention 
has been made, is the famous Marseillaise of 
the French. The authorship both of the 
poetry and the music of this stormy petrel 
of song, is claimed for B/OUget de Lisle, a 
lieutenant in the French Revolutionary 
army, in the days when the ragged and 
foot-sore soldiers of tbo Republic were first 
beginning to dream of conquering Europe. 
The claim to the authorship of the poetry 
seems to be well established, but not so the 
claim to the noble, halt* pathetic, half dcthyit, 
and wholly martial and inspiriting melody. 
No history of the French Revolution is 
complete • without a history i# of this song, 
which did so much to inflame and direct it. 
“Luckiest musical composition ever pro- 
mulgated/ 7 says picturesque and earnest 
Mr. Carlyle, 1 4 the sound of which will make 
the blood tingle in men’s veins. Whole 
armies and assemblages will sing it, with 
eyes weeping and burning,* with hearts de- 
fiant of death, despot, and devil.’ 7 The less 
picturesque, the less earnest, and the Jess 
accurate Alphonse Delamartine has in- 
serted in his History of th<5 Girondists an 
episodical narrative of the origin of this 
song, which i% am usings enough, but which 
is transparently apocryphal. Lieutenant 
, (afterwards Colonel) Rouget de Lisle, being 
in garrison* at Strasbourg, in 1792, resided 
* with, or was billeted upon, the mayor of that 
city, one Dietrick. It was a time of public 
scarcity, and even the family of the wealthy 
mayor could n<?t always procure enough 
to eat and drink. “ One day, 77 say# M. 
Delamartine, “when thero was* only some 
coarse broad and bacon upon the table, 
Dietrick, looking with calm sadness at 
Do Lisle, said to him, 4 Plenty is not to 
be seen at out feasts ; , but what matter if 
enthusiasm is not wanting at our, civic ffetes, 
and courage in our soldiers* hearts? I 
have still one bottle of wine left in my 


cellar. Bring it/ he said, addressing one 
of his daughters, ‘and we will drink to 
liberty and our country !’ 77 Out of that 
one bottle, shared between M, Dietrick and 
Lieutenant De Lisle: — for it does not appear 
that any of the young ladies partook of the 
wine — grew, if we are to believe M. Dela- 
martine, the world-renowned song of La 
Marseillaise. Indeed, in M. Delamar tine’s 
opinion, M. Dietrick intended that an 
immortal song should be horn, and that 
it should be inspired by the last bottle ; for 
he said, when ordering the precious flask to 
be brought, “ Strasbourg is shortly to have 
a patriotic ceremony, and De Lisle must be 
in§pire<J by these last drops to produce one 
of those hymns which convey to the soul of 
tho people the enthusiasm which suggested 
it/ 7 The wine must have been of the 
strangest, as well as of the strongest, to 
have produced tho effects narrated. When 
the bottle was exhausted, “ it was xnid- 
n i glit, 7 7 says M. Delamartine, “and very cold. 
De lisle was a dreamer; his heart was 
moved, his head heated . The cold seized 
him, and he went staggering to his lonely 
chamber, endeavouring by degrees to find 
inspiration in the palpitations of his citizen 
heart. 77 The poet, it appears, had a small 
clavichSrd in his chamber, and composed tho 
tune on that instrument^ at the same time 
that ho composed tho words of bis hymn. 
At last, “overcome by the divine inspira- 
tion’ 7 [not by tho half bottle], “his head 
fell sleeping on his instrument, and he did 
not awake till daybreak. The song of the 
previous day returned to his memory with 
difficulty, like the recollections of a dream. 
He wrote it down, and then ran to Diet- 
rick. 77 He found the mayor walking in the 
garden, his wife and daughters not Raving 
yet come to breakfast, and read tho versos 
to 1dm. Dietrick aroused the family, and, 
Ids enthusiasm still growing* called in some 
musical neighbours to hear the piece per- 
formed. “ At the first verse/ 7 says M. 
Delamartine, quite gravely, and with a 
delicious naivete, “ all countenances turned 
pale; at the second, tears flowed; at the 
last, enthusiasm burst forth. Tho hymn of 
the country was found. Alas ! it was 
destined to be tho hymn of Terror !” 

This is but a silly story, though intended 
to bo romantic. Half bottles of French 
wine do not usually produce such effects 
even on poets; and men who stagger to 
bed to fall asleep over their own poetry and 
music on cold winter nights do not usually 
produce such finished and admirable per- 
formances as the poetry and the music 
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of this song. The truth is that Do 
Lisle, though he may have written the 
poetry in M. Dietrick’s* house, was not 
the author of the music, though ho may 
have adapted it to his poetry,* and im- 
proved upon or extended it. The main 
portions of the melody are to be found in a 
German song coni posed many years > an- 
terior to the French Revolution, which, 
with French words, was performed in 
Paris in 1782 at the private theatre of 
Madame do Montcssnn, the morganatic 
wife of that Duke of Orleans, who was 
afterwards so well known as Philippe 
Egalite. The Hymn, which Rongct de 
Lisle fitted to this melody, was originally 
called by its author The Song of tlie 
Army of the Rhine, and soon became 
popular in all parts of France, except in 
Pans. But it was destined to make its 
mark there also, and to receive from the 
Parisians, the name by which it is likely 
to bo known for ever, ft was to this tune, 
and singing this song, that the determined 
soldiers of Marseilles marched through 
every town and city on their long tramp to 
Paris ; and this song and tune, then heard 
in combination in Paris for the first time, 
took such possession of the fancy pnd the 
ear of the Parisians as temporarily to drive 
all other music out of their minds and 
memories. Knowing no other name to 
call it by, they called it the Marseillaise. 

The song was intended by its soldier 
author to rouse the French people against 
the foreign foes who were threatening the 
liberty and independence of the country 
from the German frontier ; but another 
and a very different destiny was reserved 
for ijj. Its true mission — to use a now 
fashionable word — was to be domestic and 
not foreign ; not to aid in the overthrow of 
kings and generals abroad, but of kings 
and potentates at home, who opposed them- 
selves to the will of the sovereign people. 
The song is ever ominous of civil strife 
when heard in France. It is the shibbo- 
leth of revolution. Heard in the Paris 
faubourgs among the Workmen, it awakens 
the minds of thoughtful as well as of timid 
men to thoughts of impending evil and 
change of systems and of dynasties. Happy 
is the country whose popular song is on 
the side of law and order. Such is ours. 
Unhappy is, or may be, the country whose 
song beloved of the people, and having the 
power to Btir their imagination and their 
passion, is on 4he side of revolution and 
civic strife. Were there n.6 such a song as 
the Marseillaise in existence, Napoleon the 


Third might well dispense with the services 
of many thousands of his soldiers. 

Who shall say after fhis of tlie cheapest 
of cheap bargains, that it was bought for 
an old song ? There are some old songs — 
and especially the four named in this little 
notice — whose worth for good or for evil is 
not to bo estimated so lightly. 


TO BOULOGNE BY DRY LAND. 

The readers of this journal and its pre- 
decessor, Household Wouds, have been kept 
informed with tolerable exactness of the 
various projects «that have from time to 
time arisen, for crossing the Channel in 
carriages, with the least possible delay. 
One of the last, and by no means the worst 
of these schemes, is a vast steam raft, 
which should receive the railway train on 
board when it .reaches the coast, should 
start with it immediately, and* should land 
it on v the opposite shore: whence it would 
proceed, stokers, conductors, passengers, 
and all, without let or hindrance, to its 
destination. This is practised on some 
American rivers. 'But we may doubt 
whether any American or other river so 
crossed, is subject to such weather as occa- 
sionally sweeps up and down 1 Channel. 
Fur whatever reason, this scheme was not 
seriously followed up by its propgser and 
advocate, though it seems feasible, as a 
fair-weather project. 

It may be said, that in engineering no- 
thing is impossible : success being merely 
a question of means. Only give Archimedes 
his fulcrum and lever, and no doubt he could 
lift a weight equal to the weight of the earth. 
Nevertheless, ip both the grand Channel- 
crossing plans hitherto proposed — a sub- 
marine tunnel and a tubular bridge — some 
people have felt, the bottom of their 
heart and conscience and conviction, that 
though there might be no impossibility, 
there existed great uncertainty and conse- 
quent danger. It is quite possible, by means 
of steam and compressed air, to ventilate 
a tunnel more than twenty miles long ; but 
if the ventilation fail (so argue these same 
some people), those in the tunnel will be 
suffocated. It is quite possible to make a 
tunnel water-tight ; but if, by. any acci- 
dent, the water should make its entry, the 
rats in the hole would hardly escape drown- 
ing. ' It is quite possible to prop a tubular 
bridge on piers planted in the sea; but let 
a pier give way, through any cause (and 
numerous causes are not wanting), and 
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down come the bridge, the passengers, and 
all. In short (we still quote the some 
people), both bridge and tunnel, when 
*■ made, would be in unstable equilibrium. 
They could retain their serviceableness and 
their safety, only during the good pleasure 
of the elements: with what we call “acci- 
dents,” that is, the ever-acting tendencies 
of natural forces, constantly working to- 
wards their destruction. 

The new proposal of travelling “from 
London to Paris on dry land,” originating 
with M. \Burel, is at least one of $ table 
equilibrium. When fully, completely, and 
j solidly accomplished, i t is not a trifle that can 

• destroy it. It is not a question whether an 
iron tube, between two props, will or will 
not sink by its own proper weight ; it is 
not a question whether air-pumps can bo 

| kept working uninterruptedly, to maintain 

• an unfailing supply of oxygen, and whe- 
ther water, so # fond of leaking in* at the 
slightest cranny, can be prevented from 

I indulging its natural propensity. It is a 
question of time, and labour, and material ; 
consequently a question of expense; with 
the great encouragement that money so ex- 
pended need *not in the end he money al> 

1 solutely throyvn away. Not only is there 
feasibility c^f execution ; there is also a good 
prospect .of permanence. Certainly it will 
cost money, and not a little money ; but that 
is comparatively a minor point. In such 
works stability and assured freedom from 
danger are the grand desiderata. We do 
not, however, imagine that the present 
project is likely to be ever accomplished, 

I as projected. With considerable modifica- 
i tions, it may be — perhaps. 

Geologists are generally agreed that 
England and France were oyce joined by 
an isthmus ; but they do not assign a date 
to the disruption. One learned astronomo- 
geologist, M, Adhemaf, fi&es it at about four- 
teen thousand years ago, at the last graud 
deluge but one : not Noah’s deluge, but 
the one previous to Noah’s ; for he holds 
grand deluges to be periodical and in* 
evitable, under the existing physical con- 
ditions of the globe. Thank Heaven — or 
thank our Anno Domini — he consoles ns 
by the assurance that another grand* de- 
j luge w ill hot $ccur in wir time. Be that 
1 as it may, M. Buuel, a French engineer, 
would npw set to work to restore the 
vanished strip of terra firma : at the same 
time kindly leaving it “ pierced,” so that 
we should not have to repeat M. de Lesseps’s 
Egyptian labours. He only intends to 
narrow the Strait to the width of a thou- 


sand metres, a kilometre, or four furlongs 
two hundred and thirteen yards, more than 
half a mile. This, the very narrowest part 
of his ship caiial, will bo sufficiently wide to 
allow of the passage of vessels of all nations 
to and fro. In both directions, east and 
west, the opposite shores are gradually to 
recede, and the Channel is consequently 
to widen, along a line of about six kilo- 
metres — say four miles — and then abruptly 
turn back till they reach the present terra 
firma. } 

By this arrangement, Boulogne, Folke- 
stone, and Dover, would become inland 
towns. Would the new position suit their 
views in more senses than (5ne ? M. Burel 
does not inquire. Folkestone ought to be 
satisfied with its increased importance as 
a station on the overland route between 
London and Paris ; Boulogne with the 
same advantages, increased by a magnifi- 
cent dock, twenty kilometres long and 
six hundred metres wide, to be fbrmed 
by conducting its river (rivulet), the 
Liane, from the town to its future outlet 
in the North Sea. A similar arrangement 
would prolong the port of Dover to the 
new shore, opposite to the new month of 
the Lianp. Either of these harbours of 
refuge would bo capable of receiving half 
a dozen fleets. 

Although the new railway to be thus 
laid down may fairly call itself a terra 
firma line, still there is the kilometre of 
w r ater to cross — a mere nothing. M. Burel 
effects the passage by running the trains 
on to a steam ferry waiting for them in a 
convenient cove. As soon as it has received 
its burden, it starts with steam up, and 
deposits its load on a similar wharf on the 
opposite shore, after a passage of fivo 
minutes only. Think of that, all ye 
squeamish, weak - stomached passengers, 
between Folkestone and Boulogne, in bois- 
terous weather ! 

« It is needless to trouble the reader with 
complex details respecting the construc- 
tion and navigation of the new pontoons 
(which ought, to issue from and onter 
their landing places securely, whatever 
the temper of the elements), and which 
would communicate with the land railw ay 
in all states of the tide, by means of 
floating jetties, &c. It is easy to admit 
the possibility of fulfilling all these indis- 
pensable conditions, by means not widely 
different from those now employed in em- 
barkations. 

One of the elements of success on which 
M. Burel reckons the most, is the tranquillity 
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of «the waters in the new channel, which 
will result, he thinks, from the future state 
of things. Knowing that the “piercing” 
of the Isthmus of Suez has revived the 
circulation 5f the atmosphere there, with all 
its consequences of winds, rains, &c., 
throughout the whole length of the maritime 
canal, M. Burel believes that a contrary 
effect will take place here ; namely, that the 
Channel storms will be calmed when the 
Strait shall be in part filled up. We confess 
we do not understand the logic which de- 
duces such consequonces from such premises. 

The materials to form this recovered ter- 
ritory arc expected to be obtained, prin- 
cipally, from thfe sea itself, by utilising the 
currents of the Channel, and compelling 
them to deposit the sands and earth with 
which they are laden, by means of dykes and 
breakwaters judiciously run out, of various 
suitable lengths and breadths. When these 
artificial shoals reach high-water level, they 
are to be helped by planting them with 
tough-rooted vegetables, and completed by 
loading them with layers of stone rubbish, 
with which the adjacent mainlands abound. 
On these, a line of mils can be laid, which 
will bring down rocky materials and gra- 
dually push on the work, advancing in 
the sea, little by little, exactly as the work 
advances in the construction of railways on 
land. 

A really important point is, that the 
greatest depth of water in tho Channel, 
between Etaples and Dunkerque on the 
French side, and between Duugoncss and 
the North Foreland on the English side, 
does not exceed sixty- two metres, or two 
hundred and three feet and nearly a half. 
But this depth of sixty-two metres is 
itself exceptional, only occurring in certain 
long and narrow submarine gorges, which 
would be easily filled up with stone along 
a sufficient breadth. The mean depth to 
be filled, is only twenty-eight metres, or 
not quite ninety-two feet : which is less 
than the height of many of our public 
buildings. 

All this might bo done, it is calculated, 
in at least eight years ; in twelve, at most. 
The cost is prudently abstained from being 
guessed at. Perhaps, in the end, M. Bubel 
may alter his plan into a lengthened imita- 
tion of the breakwater at Cherbourg. If 
men can make such a digue as that, four 
kilometres long, men can make one of 
forty. It is a mere question of time and 
monoy. Men have built, the Pyramids of 
Egypt, the Wall of China, St. Peter’s at 
Rome, and — most to the purpose — the 


aforesaid diguo ; we may, therefore, assume 
this much, safely : that men can build a 
solid causeway from France to England. 


WISE DOCTOR LEMNE. 

Canon Kingsley has lately been explain- 
ing facts in nature to the young, in a 
charming book called Madam How and 
Lady Why. His madam is young madam, 
and his lady is a young lady not at all in the 
stylo of her great-grandmother. Dr. Levin 
Lomne, bom three or four hundred years 
ago, an ingenious physician practising in a 
little town ofi< Zealand, near the Dutch 
coast, is no bad representative of Old Madam 
How, and Old Lady Why, 

Let ns Cull a few of his Whys and 
Wherefores, as* set forth in a book he 
published explanatory of various occult 
matter* Wise Dr. Lemn<* does not re- 
cognise the possibility of doubt as to tho 
fact that in little men passions are quickest 
and thought is most acute. The reason is, 
that when their vital spirits and humours 
are heated they have a smaller tenement 
to warm, and therefore * it is 'in less time 
heated thoroughly. \yhen a little man’s 
bile catches fire, he is like a lfytTo cottage 
all in flamds at once; but when a large 
man’s bile takes fire, it is like fire broken 
out in one part of a great , house* that has 
to spread from wing to wing. For tho 
same reason small men arc quick-witted. ' 
Tho small bodies are commonly dry, and it 
is obvious that peoplo who are of a dry 
habit of body must <jatch fire more readily 
and burn faster than moist folks. 

Our characters depend on our humours, 
their relative proportions, their temperature, 
and the way in which they behave when 
heated or in motion. Now .some humours 
ate naturally cold, fnoist, thick, and take long 
to warm thoroughly. But when once hot 
— as every man knows who has eaten por- 
ridge — they take long to cool. Others are 
tight spirits that heat quickly and rise into 
vapour, and so on. But the sort of humour 
that is to predominate in any man depends 
on a good many things — as conjunction of 
state, binthplace, diet, education, habit of 
life. Habit of life has greatfSnfldence upon 
#ie development of humours : so, great, 
says Dr. Lernne, that a way of h/e which 
thickens the blood, makes men inhospitable 
and inhuman, dead to the sense of con- 
science or the sense of fear, without re- 
ligion and without human affections. The 
people who suffer in this way from occupa- 
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tions which thicken the blood,. are soldiers, 
sailors, porters, organ-grindors, and cabmen: 
if we may so translate into modern English, 
the old Dutch pipers and coachmen. The 
diabolical apathy with which the organ- 
grinders grin over the tortures they inflict, 
can therefore be conquered by a compulsory 
bleeding and water- gruelling act. 

Moonshine might possibly be turned to 
some account ; for 3>r. Lemne tells us that 
moonshine causes plants and men to grow 
and become juicy. But only sunshine 
ripens them. Moonshine may have some- 
thing to do with a mystery explained by 
Dr. Lemne in the case of a Dnteh lady 
who was, as she wished to be, loving her 
lord. Seeing a juicy man go by, she longed 
for a bite out of him. Knowing that ladies 
should at certain times on no Account he 
thwarted, this obliging gentleman good- 
naturedly stopped and permitted her to 
bite a mouthful irom his arm; She 1 ate it 
with much relish, and then begged Imrji 
for another bite. But there are limits to 
the most accommodating temper, and the 
gentleman, declined to allow any more of 
himself to bo eaten. The Dutch lady 
thereupon fell into extreme distress, arid* 
her lord presently found twins in his house : 
one living, and one dead. The ono living 
was the one which had been suicoured by 
the bit of live inan which a wise instinct 
had imperiously demanded for it. The 
dead ehild was the unfortunate young per- 
son in whose behalf nature had pleaded in 
vain to the juicy stranger. 

In the unwholesome districts of Holland, 
in Dr. Lemne’ s time, the labouring classes 
were much troubled with worms. Dr. 
Lemne accounts for all the proceedings of 
the worms by their great sagacity, as being 
of tlio brood of the great serpent. If no 
bounds were set *to tho powers of the devil, 
man could not live. Therefore, because 
bounds have been set, the diseases of, and 
the variations of character in, men, depend 
much more upon the relative proportions 
of tho four humours — blood, yellow bile, 
black bile, and phlegm — and upon their mu- 
tations, ohillings, boilings, conflicts with one 
another, than upon bad spirits from the other 
world afloat in them. Devils do »get into 
us and aggravate our humours, just as they 
do get into the wind and the storm and 
ride the thunderbolt. Devils and angels 
blend themselves with everything in nature, 
and so they can, and so they do, enter into 
the humours of thebody. But wo are less 
subject to them than to the great law of 
the dependence of our constitutions on those 


humours. Nor is it at all to be ascribed *to 
diabolical possession, but to be explained 
scientifically, that sick people sometimes 
speak in foreign languages which they 
have never learned. If devils were the 
cause of this, the sick could not be phy- 
sicked. Dr. Lemne takes for granted 
that one of his purges would not operate 
upon Satan. What would he care for 
a spoonful of brimstone and treacle ? 
But these people who speak strange lan- 
guages when sick, as medical science well 
understands, can have that symptom re- 
moved by judicious treatment. The reason 
of it is, that the mind contains within itself 
notions of all things — kept ddwn usually by 
tho weight of the body, as fire is smothered 
under ashes. But when there is great 
disturbance and heat among the hnmours, 
the smoke created by so much burning rises 
into the brain, and if? so acrid that by 
very torture it extorts from the brain its 
latent capability of mastering, say, Greek, 
Hebrew, or Spanish. There is so violent 
an ebullition among the powers of the mind 
that they clash together, and striko out 
any knowledge of which a human mind is 
capable, just, says Dr. Lemne, as sparks 
are struck tout by the knocking together of 
flint and steel. This, perhaps, may ac- 
count for the old-fashioned schoolmaster’s 
practice of shaking a child, or giving him 
some violent knocks on the head, when the 
required sparks of knowledge could not be 
made to fly out by the ordinary method of 
tuition. It is the philosophical ground- 
work, also, of the old boarding-school 
dumpling, the recipe for which will be 
valued by Sir William Armstrong and 
other constructors of irresistible artillery. 
If it be not already lost to civilisation, it 
should be sent to the War Office by any 
surviving manufacturer of that piece of 
solid shot, or of that more terrible loaded 
shell, the Saturday Pie, which, with its 
dangerous contents, threw into a most 
horrible commotion all tho humours of 
1 those bodies into which it entered. What 
linguists some of us ought to have been in 
our boyhood ! 

Our doctor also discusses air in the 
lungs, and tells a story he heard from 
the great anatomist, Vesalius, of a large- 
lunged Moorish diver at Ferrara. Without 
drawing breath, ho uttered a prolonged 
shout, equal to the successive shouts of four 
trained pugilists. And afterwards he 
fought those pugilists, with his nostrils 
and mouth closed. When this man with a 
long breath was, for some offence, to be 
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taken to prison, he escaped by jumping 
into water, where he swam for half an hour 
without showing himself at the surface ; 
because his lungs were so unusually large 
and so thoroughly permeable with air. 

But of all marvels of nature, one of the 
most astonishing, says wise Dr. Lcmne, is 
the fact that the bodies of murdered men 
blood from their wounds in presence of the 
murderer; also, that blood issues from 
some parts of the bodies of the drowned 
when any of their friends or relations — 
especially if people of a florid habit — stand 
beside them. That such bleeding does 
happen, every magistrate in Holland, he 
says, aecustonied to be present at such 
cases, can bear witness. This, by- the-bye, 
is a good suggestion of the worth of testi- 
mony from men who start with their con- 
viction ready made. No doubt it was true 
that every burgomaster and magistrate in 
Holland would, three hundred years ago, 
have declared and believed himself eye- 
witness to the truth of this fact. And yet 
it is no fact. And who could wish for a 
more respectable and responsible body of 
witnesses ? Now the reason of this fact 
seemed, to Dr. Lemne, to lie in another 
fact : which is, that something of Jifo lasts in 
the body newly dead (hair and nails of the 
dead grow). As a flower-bud, cut from the 
stem when placed in water, will put out its 
latent life, so the dead body, with warmth 
, about it, may be susceptiblo as in life of 
1 movement and disturbance of the humours. 
It is often observed — by Doctor Lemne — 
that th^. living friend of a drowned person 
upon first seeing him, or a murderer on first 
seeing the body of his victim, will, through 
agitation, foam or bleed outwardly. Now, 
as long as there is any vital power, the like 
sympathies may affect also tho dead. And 
S of course nobody has so much reason to 
feel strongly on the subject of a drowning 
or a murder, as the body which has been 
drowned or murdered, and to which, there- 
fore, the whole event has been personally 
most distressing. 

What is tho reason why the Dutch say 
of people, when they are light-headed and 
silly, that “ beauts are in blossom,” or “ they 
have been amount the beans** ? The hu- 
ll mours are lighterJv and flow more freely 
!■ in spring, when bfe^ns are in* blossom; 

' also, the snlell of & b^tn-field agitates the 
brain from a long distance, so that when 
there is already much vapour and smoke 
of humours in the brain, the smell of 
, bean blossoms will even stir the mind to 
delirium. Some odours dispel vapour in 


the brain, as. odour of vinegar — from that 
notion descends our modern use of aro- 
matic vinegar — odours also of rose-water, 
in which cloves have been steeped, or 
of new bread soaked in a fragrant wine. 
Other aromatics, as onions, rue, wormwood, 
cider flowers, emit a heavy odour that pain- 
fully adds weight to the brain. But oppo- 
sites correct one another. Strabo tells that 
the Sabojans* when stupefied with those 
odours which blow from their spicy shores, 
restore their energies with burnt pitch, or 
by singeing a goat’s beai'd. And Dr. Lemne 
tells of a man who found himself about to 
faint in a perfumer’s shop, but who re- 
covered his spirits by hurrying across the 
road, and there holding his nose over a 
dungheap. 

Another*marvel of nature is to be found 
in the ring-finger, the finger next to the little 
finger of* the left hand. Dr. Lemne asks : 
Why it this the chief among fingers, why is 
it r the last part of the body that dies, why 
is it the finger that escapes gout, or gets 
it only when death is at hand, and why is 
this finger particularly worthy to be hooped 
with gold ? It is all because of the par- 
ticular accord between this finger and the 
heart. Nobody ever dies of gout unless it 
find its way to that left cavity ..of the .chest 
which endfc with the cone of .the heart. 
When the gout gets there, it passes at once 
from tlic heart to the ring?fingor,* where the 
fatal fact becomes declared. The ancients 
hooped that finger with gold, because, not 
a nerve, as Gellius said, but, explains Dr. 
Lemne, a fine arterial duct, straight from 
the heart, passes along it, and," by its move- 
ments, declares to us the condition of "tlio 
heart. Now, by the striking or rubbing of 
these movements of the duct against the 
ring of gold, tho re- warming power which 
is contained in the gold, spreads at once to 
the heart, which & refreshes. For tho same 
reason such rings used to be medicated, 
and no poison could stick even to the ex- 
tremest roots of that duct to the ring-finger 
♦without being carried straight to the heart 
and infecting the whole man. So that is 
the finger on which is worn tha whole- 
some little gold hoop of wedding-ring: 
sigfn and assurance of perpetual refresh- 
ment to the heart. V 

The wearing, of a gem upon a ring was 
first suggested by a belief in occult poVers 
of gems. These are fully credited and main- 
tained by Dr. Lemne. Hems are clouded, ho 
says, by the surrounding air ; they copiously 
absorb the breath, and in like manner give 
out a light and subtle force. The doctor 
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says that he has often seen a turquoise be- 
come darker and paler, in sympathy with 
the state of health of the person wearing 
it. Here we have direct testimony again, to 
a delusion, and yet the witness is a highly 
educated man. There is hardly any gem that 
does not lose lustre (Dr. Lemne likewise 
knows) if it be worn by an intemperate man. 
So the faces of some women dim their 
mirrors. The cold moist* origin of pearls 
was held to justify a considerable nse of 
tli cm in medicine. 'The toad draws to itself 
all poisons that it touches, and like property 
has the toad-stone — a stone with markings 
which suggest the image of a toad. The 
doctor names a family possessing such a 
stone, which he has often found to remove 
swellings caused by stings or venomous 
bites. One has only to rub it over the 
afflicted part. 

The humours, Dr. Lemne says,, are ac- 
countable for the fact that every one of 
us is in special peril at the age of seven, 
and afterwards at every age which is a 
multiple of seven, up to the most perilous 
climacteric : which is the age of nine times 
seven, or sixty- three. In the course of 
nature it takes seven years to produce a 
dangerous accumulation of the humours; 
but if, by* getting bled eve^y year in 
spring and aujbnmn, one were to thin the 
humours, and delay the time of accumu- 
lation to some date which is. not a multiple 
of seven in the years of life, danger would 
then be greatly lessened. 

Shaving away the beard to the skin 
weakens character by exposure of so much 
of the surface of the head to cold. •' By 
cooling and enfeebling the lively humours 
there, it takes from the heart a great part 
of the stimulus which gives it eburage the 
approach of danger. Thus nations degene- 
rate when their citizens* and soldiers go 
with shaven chins. Neither is it good, 
says the learned doctor of three centuries 
ago, that we should exhaust our heads 
f>y washing them. What suited tnen’s 
humours was a hearty rub at the face with a 
rough dry towel and a soaking of the beard 
in cleansing liquid. . That makes the eyes 
clear, and the mind brisk. What this^id 
doctor would have said of a daily tubbing 
and scrubbing is not known, because nobody 
was bold enough to imagine such a rash ancl 
wholesale interference with the coolings, 
stoppings, runnings, balancings, collisions., 
boilings, and smokings, of his foiir humours. 
He writes as if it were not safe for any one 
in delicate health to wash his feet without 
summoning a consultation of physicians. 


“We must observe,” he says, “when it? is 
expedient to wash the feet, or desist from 
the business: in which tho unskilled 
multitude siris at its own great peril, when 
with no choice or discrimination it busies 
itself about this, and will, even when a 
diseaso is coming on, insist on having tho 
feet washed.” So there was good old 
philosophy to dignify the good old dirt of 
the good old times. 


THE ‘BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 

A Yachting Story. 

CHAPTER XIV. WAVERING. 

On* the next morning the town had really 
something to talk about. The encounter 
between the two gentlemen seemed to go 
round to every hou$0 like the post, and be- 
fore twelve o’clock was known to every one 
in the place. Wildest Speculation was 
afloat as to what was to — what mmt in 
decencyt-happen next* Conway was not 
at all displeased at an adventure which had 
turned out so fortunately, and made him 
into a temporary hero, though ho was un- 
certain as to what would be the next step. 
Above all, his eyes wandered back to that 
delightful*night — to those two unique girls 
— each of whom had her charm, and each : 
of whom seemed to draw him away with a ' 
special attraction of her own. He would 
have liked this present dreamy indeci si on to 
endure for weeks, and even months. j 

It was now about one o’clock. He ; 
saw a boat coming out towards his yacht, ; 
and his mate came to tell him that it w r as | 
“ the chap has had attacked his honour j 
last night.” Seeming to wait instructions jj 
a3 to how they w^re to deal with the i 
aggressor, Conway restrained them pet- 
tishly; for he foresaw that there was to be 
an attempt “ to get up the burlesque of a , ( 
duel,” &c. Dudley came on board, asked ! 
him to go down to the cabin, and tliero j 
closing the door, put* out his hand with a ,'j 
sort of gloomy, enforced air, which did not j 
escape the other. u I am sorry for last j j 
night,” he said, “I should not have inter- 
fered with you. It was wrong to you and I 
to her/’ j 

Conway received the amende cordially. ; 
“ I am glad you have done this,” he said. 

“ Jt .would not do either to have her name j, 
mixed up in a quarrel.’ f 

“ That is jus^ the reason,” said the other. . 

“ I tell you so frankly. They had heard of it 
by this morning, and sent for me. You 
will guess the rest. You may congratulate 
yourself on such interest. Not a hair of 
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S ur head is to bo touched. I shall inter- 
ne no more.” 

, A thrill was at Conway’s heart. “ What- 
ever be the motive exciting you, Dudley, 
we shall say no more about the matter.” 

“ She is not well, and must have her 
way. There! Have I said or done enough ?” 
He then went down into his boat and was 
rowed away. 

But there was another surprise for Con- 
way during that day. As he was preparing 
: liis u shore toilette/’ a little troubled about 
that illness out at Panton, * a letter was 
brought to him, which, as he read, 

' literally made his ears tingle. 

s 

We have heard of the fracas of last 
night, and all the gossips -are busy with the 
cause. I wish to he the first to offer con- 
gratulations .to you in your new character 
of champion. What you will think of me 
for writing to you in this fashion, I know 
not, nor, indeed, care not. A poor clergy- 
man’s daughter, I have no right tb reprove, 
or admonish one who is a mere stranger, 
but who has had the glorious amusement 
of taking mein. I own to you you suc- 
ceeded in that. Shame on you ! for I can- 
not write any longer with the conventional 
formalities. You may well bfc proud of 
what you have done. You have had your 
amusement, which is a most honourable 
one. But I write now to tell you, without 
formal quarrel, but not without indignation, 
that I decline to he the favoured object of 
what is sport to yon, and what, you would 
not care, if it prove death to me. I mis- 
took you, and never dreamed you would 
play so double a game. I do not blame 
your change of conduct or of views ; but I 
must tell you plainly-w-and my character is 
disfigured by something like bluntness — 
that an interval of an hour to make Such a 
change deemed needlessly cruel and un- 
feeling. As I am speaking candidly, and 
have some regard for^ your true interest, I 
may tell you that that partiality and atten- 
tion, which you Hatter yourself is owing to 
ybur own attraction, is in a great measure 
owing to me ; that is, to a special dislike 
and jealousy with which I have been visited 
for jsevqral years now. It was enough that 
you weresseen to Bhow some regard for me, 
to excite what you might reasonably take 
for a partiality for youu‘self. It is because 
, I have this interest in you that I would not 
' have you deceive^^^^ugh X know to what 
v ungenerous motifs I rkkbaving this in- 
* terrerenoe set down. In my short life I 
v brtre never cared for appearances, fee, in- 


deed, they will all tell you in this place. 
That you may succeed, too, in the venture 
you have undertaken in pursuit of the 
tempting bait of fortune and esLace is quite 
possible. For I believe her to be capable 
of indulging her humour to this extent. 
However, I feel that 1 have done my duty 
in giving this warning, and ask no thanks ; 
only that we may continue on the footing 
of an agreeable acquaintance, without 
tempting me to reveal, for your entertain- 
ment, what you might call the sacred meta- 
physics of the heart. 

Jessica. 

Conway wap confounded by this epistle. 
He seemed, as the expression runs, struck 
of a heap. Afterwards came mortification, 
thon something like anger. “ This is free 
and easy indeed, and most engaging can- 
dour!*’ Then he thought how strangely 
blindqd she ,could be by this mad dislike 
and jealousy. It was appalling. “ But 
P disdain to set her right. Not a single 
word shall I speak. It is always the 
way. I am to be disappointed always ; and 
judge people better than they are.” Mr. 
.Conway had a favourite metaphor about 
people “ showing the cloven foot,” applying 
the phrase even to slight misapprehension, 
some shape of this malformation always 
presenting itself. He was deeply hurt. It 
was something of a shock too, as there was 
a boldness, and, it seemed to him, even a 
want of delicacy, in the tone of that letter, 
so startingly brusque and forward. The 
Honourable Mr. Conway was not accus- 
tomed to such plain speaking. 

th this frame of mind he went ashore, 
and there heard a piece of news which was 
still more unfortunate in driving him from 
Jessica. 

CHAPTER A TEMPTING OFFER. 

Some people had remarked a sort of rest- 
less excitement about the young heiress 
during the course of that festive night, 
notably the friendly doctor. . There was "a 
flush m her cheeks, a restlessness in her 
eyes, which caused her watchful father some 
anxiety. Her health was always as sensi- 
tive as a delicate thermometer, and every- 
thing round her left some mark# . Walking 
reflectively along, and in a very curious 
frame of mind, quite uncertain what his 
next step should he, Conway met the local 
doctor striding on, flushed with import- 
ance, as though in the exclusive possession 
of news. “ Such a dreadful thing, my dear 
; fellow ! That poor girl, who was entertain- 
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ing us last night — such a nice dinner, and 
so well done in every way — best taste, good 
style, and all that » ' 

“ But what has happened?” said Con- 
way, impatiently. 

“ She has been seized. Capper sent for 
at six this morning — hardly time to dress 
oneself — a vessel gone — dreadful !7 

On another occasion Conway would have 
smiled at these confused hints, and might 
have been justified in thinking that the 
doctor was alluding to some voyage. But 
he knew that the allusion was to the deli- 
cate throat and lungs of the young girl. 
When he was alone ho could not but think 
of the strange last look of disappointment 
and uneasiness she gave over at where ho 
was sitting with Jessica. And alnfost at 
once he associated this illness in some way 
with himself. This, not from vanity, but 
from a sort of instinct. 

Then, as a matter of course, a feeling of 
compassion rose in him for this poor way- 
ward, spoiled girl, whose impulses seemed 
to him most dramatic and interesting. She 
was truly natural , and that look would come 
back upon him. 

By noon the news* had spread through* 
the place, that the heiress had been taken 
ill. The local doctor was the conduit pipe 
of this intelligence, making of his journeys 
as much splash and scamper as they could 
possibly bear. Ho returned with mysterious 
look, but with an almost suppressed delight, 
and announced it was a very serious matter 
indeed. . Later, the gr^at Leviathan of a 
London physician telegraphed for had ar- 
rived duly, with his stock of fussiness, 
looking very grave, consenting, as a soft of 
personal favour, to stop over the night. 
Mrs. Silvertop was in vast demand, waited 
on by “ visitors,” waylaid in tne town, and 
forced in to dpink tea, while the local 
doctor, exceedingly deferential in presence 
of the London doctor, talked to his own 
Mends of himself and that dignitary in a 
partnership fashion, as “ we^ 

* Conway hurried out to the castle to in- 
quire, and the owner came down to him 
with deep trouble on his face. “ You were 
the one I was wishing for,” he said. “ You 
find us in a wretched way here. jMy poor 
child 1 I don't know what we are to do. 
My only child too, I cannot lose her !” 

“ But is there really danger?” asked 
Conway. * “ This is terrible !” 

“ They have done all they could, that is, 
patched her up for the present; but they 
say they cannot answer for the future. 
The truth is, my poor darling has something 


exciting on her mind- — something lxer heart 
m set upon; and though I would give my 
own life to gratify her, still, in this I know 
not how to do so. If it was mere money, 
a matter of thousands — but there are things 
which all our money cannot procure for 
her.” 

Conway looked mystified, yet he had a 
dim suspicion as to what was the meaning 
of all this. 

“And yet,” the father went on, “would 
it not be like murder to let a mere matter 
of delicacy stand between me and the life 
of my child ? I cannot let her waste and 
fret herself out of life rather than hang 
back from speaking plainly^-and, above all, 
to you .” 

“ To me ?” said Conway. 

“ Yes, to you. I know you will have in- 
dulgence for my situation. The truth is,” 
and the baronet's eyes were fixed steadily 
on the ground, while he spoke very slowly 
and hesitatingly, “ she — likes— you, and 
she has an idea that you like, or might like, 
her, but for the interference of certain other 
people. She has always been indulged,” 
pleaded the baronet. “ She has hitherto 
only had to ask ♦for anything to have 
it. Even, this business of that bridge, the 
men are to begin at once. I give that 
up to her, though it will ruin me with tho 
people ; for I wished to be a member for this 
place one day. Mr. Conway, you must not 
think we are degrading ourselves. And I 
merely tell you, you are the physician, and 
can apply thd remedy 1” 

Conway,^ almost flushed with pleasure at 
finding himself in this position — always a 
flattering one for a man when the conven- 
tional attitude of tho parties is thus re- 
versed. The other saw his hesitation. 

“ She knows nothing, poor child, as I 
live and stand here — no ! You believe mo 
to bo a man of honour, Mr. Conway ; and 
I tell you I would shrink from this step. 
I only want to save her life. Ask Sir Dun- 
can Dennison, upstairs. He will tell you it 
hangs upon a thread. Be generous, or, at 
least, indulgent. Take time, and don’t 
give an answer now, but think it over.” 

What was Mr. Conway to say or do ? 
He was inclined to reject such a proposal 
promptly, and with the usual noble Roman 
air. Suitable words rose to his lips. 

•“ You do me a very great honour, Miss 
Panton and you. I understand all per- 
. fectly, and can think you have only done 
what an affectionate father would do. I 
see nothing strange or degrading-~mothing 
but what is natural, and a vety handsome 
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tribute to myself, and I promise you I shall 
carefully consider the whole.” • 

Ho went his way. As he got to the 
river he saw workmen standing about the 
bridge; poles and ropes, and other materiel 
for scaffolding, were on the ground. He 
knew what this was for, and his face 
turned backwards to the window of The 
castle, where the sick girl was lying. Ho 
. spoke to the men, and they told him the 
removal was not to have begun until next 
week, but that the master had sent sudden 
orders to have it begun at once. The 
pretty bridge, light and airy, and a real 
ornament to the place, was to be rudely 
pulled to pieces* as though it were a bird- 
cage in some bold child’s hands. It would 
leave rude rents and gaps behind it in the 
bank, even though the ground on both 
sides would be trimmed up and smoothed. 
To such things the surrounding objects 
grow accustomed : they seem to miss them 
when they are gone. He stood and looked 
in a sort of reverie, now gazing a£ the con- 
demned bridge, then glancing at the win- 
dow, where she lay in such an extremity, 
and yet to whose wild whim this costly 
homage was being paidpat a moment when 
she might seem hurrying away beyond such 
trifles. There was something in this persis- 
tent determination to carry out this girlish 
vendetta to the end that he could not but 
be interested in, and even secretly admire. 

As he passed on, the strange proposal 
that he had to think over came back 
on him. There was, indeed, something 
piquant in the situation, something, too, 
in the notion that here was an opportunit y 
for a sacrifice that would be actually noble. 
More noble still the sacrifice of his own in- 
clinations, which were with Jessica still, in 
spite of her brusque behaviour, and although 
he was formally severed from her by her own 
act ; and, unles.s he was utterly astray in 
his judgment of her, she herself would be 
the one to urge him to such a sacrifice. 
Here, indeed, was he being plunged into the 
true drama — something of action, with play . 
of character. But, above all, he thought, 
with triumph, what a refutation was here 
of Jessica!# unworthy imputation. This 
looked like an effort of petty spite forsooth ; 
it was the mofit genuine tribute ho had met 
with in all his life. He longed that she 
should know it, and confess, with humi- 
liation, what a base Estimate she had formed 
of human nature. 

Still what was he to do ? Even if -there 


I was something of sacrifice required, he was 
tempted to make it. To save the life of a 
natural genuine girl who loved him was 
not so terrible a holocaust after all; it 
would be a noble and. unselfish act, and 
something to have lived for. There was a 
genuineness in this homage to himself 
which it would be a crime for him to pass 
over and leave unnoticed. His heart turned 
to Jessica, but her brusque, bold letter 
barred the way like a great gate. 

As he was turning to walk home, one of 
‘his sailors came towards him, holding out a 
letter. He took it, and read j on the outside, 

• “ With great haste,” and opened it. It ran : 

•• Formanton. 

My peak Boy, — The crash is at last 
come, that you and I both prophesied long 
ago. It isould not go on. You know 
whose extravagances have brought us to 
this. Bolton has in the most generous .1 
way staved off an execution, but another '■ 
njay be put in at any moment. You can, 
and must, save us. I have heard from 
several quarters that you are secure of Sir 
Charles’s daughter. For God’s sake, strike 
home if you can, and save us all from dis- 
grace. Let none of your philosophy or re- 
fining come between ns, on this occasion at 
least. Lose not a moment, for moments 
are prcciotis; and I shall be . with you 
myself almost as soon as yon receive this. 

Conway hurried on in the strangest 
whirl of mind that man could conceive. 

It seemed as though the Fates were bent 
oh driving — forcing him, as with iron bars 
— into this marriage. 
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I VERONICA.’ 

: BY THB AUTHOR OF ** AUNT MARGARET’S TROUBLE.” 

’ In Five Books'. 8 

i - * - 

T BOOK IV. 

CHAPTER XI. THE PARTNERS. 

\' After having been introduced to her at 
Bayswater, Miss Betsy Boyco called on 
‘ Mrs. Lovegrove. The latter was a good 
fe deal flattered by the visit; whifch might 
^ have been inferred by those wfio knew her 
\ well, from the loftily patronising tone she 
. assumed in speaking of Miss Boyce. 

• “Miss Boyce is a thoroughly’ well- con- 
j nected person/’ said Mrs. Lovegrove, speak- 
ing across the dinner-table to her husband 


said Mr. Lovegrove. Whereat his youngest I 
daughter, Phoebe, began to giggle. i 

.“Levity, Phoebe,* is low/’ said Mrs.* 
Lovegrove, sententiously. “ Miss Boyce 
gave m# a teiTible account of ” Mrs. i 1 
Lovegrove broke off in her speech, and. 
pointed downward with her finger in a 
manner that might have seemed to argue a 1 
startling allusionto regions usually ignored ; 
in polite society. * But her family under- ' 
stood very well that she intended to signify * 
Mr. Frost, whose office was on the floor f 
beneath the room, they were sitting in. t 
“Eh?” said Mr. Lovegrove. And this , f 
time he raised his eyes from his plate. / 
“I mean of the wife — of the wife. ^ 
Deplorable !” 

“Well, then, she is a less good-natured 


i with much impressiveness. 


old soul than I thought/’ said Mr. Lovc- 


> “Ah!” said Mr. Loycgrove, who. 'was 

l) \ engaged in carving beef for the family. 

S “It is curious how immediately one 
i recognises blood.” • 

; “ H’m !” murmured Mr. Lovegrove. 

, ! 1 “ A little of the* brown, .Augustus ?” * 

“No meat for me, sir, thank you ! 

* Vigil of Blessed Ranocchius,” returned the 
” son of the house, austerely, 
n • “My papa was wont to say,” proceeded 
r Mrs. Lovegrove, “that his was some of the* 
best blood in England — in a genealogical 
■ sense I mean. Not literally, of course, 
/ poor man, for he was a martyr to gout.” 
i “ Oh !” exclaimed Mr. Lovegrofe, whose 
; interest in nis' dinner appeared to be more 
'l intense than that which no felt in his wife’s 
respected parent. 

■2 “ And in Miss Bbype/* continued Sarah, 

. in an mstruclive manner which was one of 
i her peculiarities, “ there is, despite eccen- 
tricity, an air of birth and breeding quite 

1 unmistakable.” . ' 

“ She seems a good-natured old soul,” 


grove, gravely. “ Mrs. Frost is her friend. <i 
I don’t like that in Miss Betsy, my dear.” u 
“Understand me, Augustus!” said Mrs. f 
Lovegrove. , J 

This, phrase was frequently the preface J 
to a rather long discourse on her part. v 1 
Her husband pushed his plate back, and 
began to cut his bread into little dice, which 
he afterwards arranged in symmetrical ’ 
patterns with much care and exactitude. ‘ 
“ Understand me ! I am not implicating V 
Miss Boyce. Far from it. • The deductions 
drawn from what she said are mine. I only / 
am responsible for them. If too severely £ 
logical, I can but regret it. But I conceive ; 
they will be found to* be correct when the * 
fapts are stated.” * 

The facts, when arrived at, were not al- 
together new to Mr. Lovegrove. Mrs. Frost 
was extravagant. Mrs. Frost was selfish 1 
in seeking her own pleasure and. society 
in a circle which her husband did not 
frequent, and of which he disapproved. ? 
Mf 9 , Frost, who after all was but the 
iV ' x>v " v i v lx it 1 , V tv j' 
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, wife of a respectable solicitor, had costly 
jewellery fit for any lady in the land ! 
These were the main counts of Mrs. Love- 
grove’s indictment; and they were closely 
intermingled with much extraneous mat ter. 

That afternoon Augustus LovegroVe said 
a few words to his father when they were 
j alone together in the office.* 

I “ Do you know, father, I think that Mr. 

| Frost ought to look after that wife of his a 
little more.” 

“ Look after her ! What do you mean ?” 

“ I mean that he ought to curb her ex- 
penditure a little.” 

“ T suppose horknows his own business 
best, Gus.” 

“ W ell, he certainly is very clever at 
other people’s business. I dont deny that. 
But it may be that he is making a mess of 
his own. Such things sometimes happen. 

I did hear 

| “ Eh? What did you hear ?” 

“ Well, there are ugly rumours 4 about 
' the Parthenope Embellishment Company. 
And I did hear that Mr. Frost had dipped 
pretty deep in it.” 

“ Grus, I hope you havq not repeated any 
such gossip ! It is always injurious to a 
, b professional man to be supposed unable to 
| koep his tongue between his teeth.” 
j “I, sir? Oh no ; you.may be quite easy 
'j about that. But I thought I would men- 
i lion it to you.” 

| “I don’t attach any importance to it, 
i Gus Frost is too clear-sighted and long- 
j headed to burn his fingers.” 

| “ So much the better, sir,” returned 

I Augustus, quietly. And there was no 
, more said at that time on the matter, 
i But Mr. Lovegrovo thought of it so- 
j riously. Mr. Frost’s proceedings had been 
| by no means satisfactory to him of late. 

; It was not that he had neglected the 
i business of the firm, nor that he had 
j seemed absent and absorbed in his own" 
| private affairs on occasions when matters 
; pertaining to the office should have claimed 
I his best energies. Nor was it that Mr. 
j Lovegrovo had ‘accidentally heard that 
- liis partner had dealings with a money- 
I lender of questionable reputation ; nor the 
j floating rumours that tradesmen had been 
; dunning for their bills at the elegant lit tle 
house in Bays water. It was not any one of 
those .circumstances* taken singly, that 
made Mr. Lovogrove uneasy ; but the com- 
bination of them unquestionably did so. 
And his wife’s gossip respecting Mrs. 
Frost’s extravagance, to which he would at 
/ another time have attached no importance, 


became disquieting as adding one more to 
the accumulation of other facts. Later on 
that same afternoon,, as he was leaving tlio 
office, lie saw Hngh Lockwood coming 
out of Mr, Frost’s private room. On the 
day when Hugh had given testimony as 
to the hour of Lady Tallis Gale’s ebath, 
Mr. Lovegrove and the young man had 
conceived, a strong respect for each other. 
There had been the slightest possible 
acquaintance between them up to that 
time. 

“ Good day, Mr. Lockwood,” said Love- 
grove, off eiing his hand. He was not sur- 
prised to see the young man coming from 
Mr. Frost’s room. He was aware of tho 
old and close intimacy that had existed be- 
tween the latter and Hugh’s father. 

44 Good ‘day, sir.” 

44 Is anything tho matter, Mr. Lock- 
wood ?” asked Lovegrove, struck with the 
expression of Hugh’s taco. 

41 Nothing, thank you. That is — to say 
truth, I have been put out a little.” 

And Hugh hastily shook Mr. Lovegrove \s 
hand, and walked away with a quick step. 
]\Jr. Lovegrove stood looking after him 
thoughtfully for a moment. ' Then he 
turned, and w'ont into Mr. Frost’s inner 
sanctum. JIo opened the door without 
first knocking at it, and, as the heavy 
panels swung back noiselessly, he bad time 
to see his partner before his partner was 
aware of Kis presence. 

Mr. Frost was standing at the little fire- 
place with, his back ’to the door. He was 
leaning with his elbow on the manteljnece, 
and ‘supporting his head on his hands. At 
a slight noise, made by Mr. Lovegrove, lie 
turned round, and the other mau almost 
started on seeing tho haggard face that 
fronted him. Mr. Frost’s forehead was knit 
and Creased into ^deeper folds than nsual. 
There was a dark red finsh upon it, and it 
seemed expressive of intense pain of mind 
or body. His jaw hung, and his usually 
firmly closed lips were parted. His eyed 
stared wildly, and seemed hardly to tako 
note of that which they looked upon. All 
this lasted but for a second. Ho passed his 
hands over his forehead, and said : 

“Hullo, Lovegrove! I didn’t hear' you 
come in. Do you want me ? I hope not, 
just now; for I have an appointment, and 
must bo off.” * « 

44 1 did want to say a word to you. I 
can wait, however. Do you know, Frost, 
that you arc not looking at all* well !” 

44 Am I not ? Well, I have a devil of a 
headache.” 
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44 Don’t you do anything for it ? You 
really do look uncommonly ill.” 

“ There’s no cure for these things but 
time aud patience. I have been over- work- 
ing myself lately, I suppose. Or else I’m 
growing old.” 

• “ Old ! nonsense ! You are — why you 
must be live years my junior, and I ” 

44 Oli, you are as sound as a roach, and 
as fresh as a daisy. But, my dear fellow, 
age cannot always be counted by years. I 
feel worn out sometimes. How I hate 
this ceaseless grind, grind, grind at the 
mill !” 

“ H’m ! Well, for my po*rt, I can never 
be thoroughly happy out of harness for long 
together. When we take our sea-side holi- 
day every summer, I am always the first to 
get tired of it. I long for what you call 
the pounce and parchment.” 

“Happy you!” . * 

44 If you hafe it so, why don’t you retire 
and give up your share of the business to 
my tins ? You haven't a tribe of daughters 
to provide for. You must be rich enough.” 

“ Rich !” echoed Mr. Frost. “ Who shall 
say what 4 riqlT means in these days ? And 
besides, you know, one always wants a 
little more.” 

lie had by this time nearly recovered his 
qsual mien, and spoke with the self- confi- 
dent careless air of superiority which had 
never failed to impress Mr. Lovegrove. 

44 Aye, aye, one knows all that,” said the 
latter. 44 Why then, on tho whole, yon 
have — things have not gone so badly with 
you, eh P” 0 

Frost gave him a quick and curious 
glance. Then his mouth stretched itself in 
a forced smile, to which, in tlie f impossibility 
of attaining anything like spontaneity, ho 
communicated an exaggerated expression 
of irony. ' He was conscicrtis of this exagge- 
ration ; but his muscles were not under his 
own control. 

44 Oh yes, they have !” ho exclaimed. 
“'Things have gone very badly indeed with 
me. I haven’t got what I want by some 
ten or fifteen thousand pounds.” 

“ Ten or fifteen thou — by Jove !” 

44 Well, you know, Lovegrove, eyery imn 
has his hobby % Mine has been to die worth 
a certain sum/ I shan’t tell you what sum ; 
you would be shocked at the extravagance 
of my desires. Not having yet reached the 
figqre I had set myself, I consider that I 
have tho right to grumble. Consequently 
I do grumble — -to the world. But,” he 
added, with a sudden change of manner, 
“ but between friends and partners, like you 


and me, 1 may say that on tho whole — on 
the whole, my nest isn’t badly feathered.” 

“ I thought it was — I thought so !” 
replied Lovegrove, nodding his head with a 
kind of sober triumph. 

“ Ah, but I grumble !” 

“ Rich men always do. Only, if I were 
you, Frost, I wouldn’t grumble too much !” 
“Eli?” 

“Folks might take you at your word. 
And as all the world does not know how 
rich you want to be — why — don’t you 
see ?” 

Mr. Frost laughed a little dry laugh, and 
clapped his partner on the Shoulder. 

“ All,” said he, 44 God knows there is 
wherewithal for plenty of grumbling with- 
out being poor. I’m harassed to death !” 

44 You have just had young Lockwood 
with you. I met him coming out.” 

44 You met him ! Did ho— did he say 
anything ?” 

44 Say anything ? He said, 4 Good day.’ 
Oh, and lie said, too, that he had been a 
good deal put out.” 

44 Put- out ! He is terribly pig-headed.” 

44 Is he ? Well, I rather liked him. I 
thought came out so well iji that affair 
of proving the* time of Lady Tallis’s death. 
But 1 always thought you were such a great 
friend of his.” 

44 1 tried to be. I offered to get him a 
fine position with a company abroad. But 
there are people whom it is impossible to 
befriend. They won’t let you.” 

44 Dear me ! Then he refused your offer ?” 

44 Yes; I had given him a little time to 
consider of it. But he came to-day to — to 
say that he would not hear of it. And 
that not in the most civil terms, either.” 

44 Oh ! So that was what he. had been to 
see you about ?” 

44 Of course ! Did he say that he bad 
come for anything else ?” 

44 Not at all. I told you what he said. 
But talking of companies abroad, Frost, I 
, wanted to say one word to you. I did 
hear ” 

44 Another time — another time, Love- 
grove. I shall be late as it is. I have an 
appointment in the city and Mr. Frost 
pulled out his watch impatiently. 

44 Oh, well, I won’t detain you. Some 
day — some evening, after business hours, I 
should like to have a quiet chat with you, 
though.” 

44 Of course. Delighted. Whenever you 
like.” '■ • . 

Mr. Frost hurried off, and threw himself 
into the first empty cab that happened to 
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bo pnssin^. As Mr. Lovegrove came out 
ngnin 111 rough the front office, the senior 
clerk was putting on his hat and gloves 
preparatory to going home. 

“Oh, Mr. Lovegrove,” said the clerk, 
“you were asking me about the bill of 
costs in Bowchcr v'Bowclier!” 

46 Yes, I was. Has it been paid ?” 

“ It has, sir. Their solicitors sent down 
this afternoon, and the hill was paid. You 
were not here. Mr. Frost took the notes, 
saying that he was going into the city this 
afternoon, and -would bank them.” 

“ Oh, very well, Mr. .Burgess.” 

When the clerk had left, Mr. Lovegrove’ s 
face changed. 

“ Another instance of Frost’s thought- 
lessness,” he muttered. “ He takes money 
to the hank for the firm, and does not go 
to the city until after banking hours. It 
had much better have been sejnt in the 
regular way. I suppose the truth is, he is 
too busy growing rich on his own account. 
I should never have guessed that Frost 
had the ambition of being wealthy. I hope 
ho won’t burn his fingers with speculations 
in trying to grow rich in a hurry. But he 
certainly is a very superior man ! t A most 
superior man is Frost. All the same, when 
your clever fellow does make a mistake, it 
is apt to bo a big one.” 

. CHAPTER OCII. TROUBLE. 

Mb. Frost left his office in a state of 
pitiable disorder and anxiety of mind. It 
has been said that Sidney Frost hated 
failure ; and still more the avow r al of failure. 
He had originally involved himself in a web 
of dishonourable complications for the sake 
of winning the woman who had inspired the 
solo strong passion of his life. And it was 
still his infatuated love for her that caused 
the groatcr part of his distress. What 
-would Georgy do ? What would Georgy 
say ? How would Georgy hear it if — the 
worst should happen? These were the 
chief questions with which he tormented 
himself. And at the same time he well 
knew, in his heart, that she would be cold 
as ice and hard as granite to his sufferings. 

His business in the city, and the rumours 
he heard there, did not tend to reassure 
him. He. drove to his home jaded and 
wretched. The headache which he had 
falsely pleaded to Mr. Lovegrovo had be- 
come a reality. He threw himself on a 
sofa in the drawing-room and shut his eyes. 
But his nerves were in a state of too great 
irritation to allow him to sleep. Nor did 
the cessation from movement seem to bring 



repose. Ho tried to stretch and relax his 
limbs into a position of ease ; but he ached 
in every muscle, and was as weary as a man 
whe has gone through a day of hard bodily 
labour. Presently his wife entered the 
room. Care, and toil, and anxiety had set 
no mark on * her. Her peach-like cheeks 
were smooth and fresh ; her eyes bright 
and clear; her hair was glossy, abundant, 
and unmingled with a thread of grey. She 
was dressed in a dinner costume whose un- 
obtrusive simplicity might have deceived 
an uninstructed eye as tp its costliness. 
But, both in material and fashion, Mrs. 
Frost’s attire .was of the most expen- 
sive. Not a detail was imperfect : from the 
elegant satin slipper that fitted her well- 
formed *foot to a nicety, to the fine old 
cream - coloured lace round her bosom. 
There was no jewel on her neck or in her 
ears ; rv>t a chain, not a brooch, not a pin. 
But on one round white arm she wore, set 
in ' a broad band of gold, the famous opal, 
whose mild, milky lustre, pierced here and 
there by darts of fire, contrasted admirably 
with the deep purple of her dress. Her 
husband, lying on the sofa, lqoked at lier 
from beneath his half-closed eyelids, as she 
stood for a moment uncertain whether he 
were awake or asleep. She " was very 
beautiful. What dignity in the simple 
steadiness of her attitude ! Hpw placid 
the expanse of ‘her broad white forehead ! 
How sweet and firm her closed red lips ! 
How mild, grave, and matronly the light • 
in her contemplative ! eyes ! She seemed 
to bring an air of peace .into the room. 
Even the slight perfume that hung about 
her garments was. soothing and delicious. 

If she would but stand so, silent and ador- 
able, until her husband’s eyes should close, 
and sleep come down upon them like a 
halm ! * 

Thought is wonderfully rapid. Sidney 
Frost had time to see all that we have de- 
scribed, and to frame the above-recorded 
4 wish, before his wife opened her handsome 
mouth, and said, in the rich, low voice 
habitual to her : 

“ Sidney, that man has been dunning 
again for 4 his bill.” 

Crash ! The sweet vision «was gone, 
shattered into broken fragments like a 
clear lake*- picture disturbed by a stone 
thrown into its waters. The Veins in 
Frost’s forehead started Mid throbbed dis- 
tractingly. He could not suppress a groan 
— more of mental than physical pain, how- 
ever — and he pressed his hot hands to his 
still hotter brow. 
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“ Sidney ! do you hear ? That insolent 
man has been dunning. You don’t seem to 
consider how disagreeable it is for me !” 

“ What insolent man ? Who is it that 
you mean ?” muttored Frost, closing his 
eyes completely. 

“ You may well ask. Duns have been 
quite numerous lately,” rejoined Mrs. 
Frost, with a sneer, as she seated herself 
in an arm-chair opposite to the sofa. “ But 
none of them have been so insupportable 
as that Wilson.” 
a The j o weller P ” 

“Yes; the jeweller. And you know, 
really and truly, Sidney, this kind of thing 
must be put a stop to.” 

Frost smiled bitterly. 

“ Uow do you suggest putting a stop to 
it P” lie asked. „ 

“ I suggest ! You arc too amusing.” 

It would be impossible to convey the 
disdain of the tone in which this wfis said, 

“ Wilson came here# and saw you, and 
was insolent ?” 9 

“ Very.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“ How can I repeat word for word what 
he said ? Ho declared that lie must have 
the price of the opal bracelet. 1 happened 
to have it on, and that put it into his head, 
1 suppose. Tie said, too, very impertinently, 
that people who cannot aiiord to pay for 
such jewels had no right to wear them. I 
told him that was your allair.” 

“ My affair ! I don’t wear bracelets.” 
“You know that it is nonsense talking 
in that way, Sidney. I beg you to under- 
stand that I cannot be exposed to the in- 
sults of tradespeople.” ^ 

“ Can you not ? Listen, Georgina. To- 
morrow you must give me that opal when 
I go to business. I shall \lrive first to 
Wilson’s, and ask him to take back the 
bracelet. He will probably make me pay 
for your having had it so long, but, as the 
stone is a really fine one, I think he will 
consent to take it back.” 

* “ Take back, my bracelet !” % 

“ It is not your bracelet. Do you remem- 
ber that, when you first spoke of buying it, 
I forbade you tb do so, and told you the 
price of it was beyond my means to pay ?” 
“ Take back my bracelet !” 

“ Come herb, Georgy. Sit down beside 
me. All, ♦how fresh and cool your hand is ! 
Put it t>n my forehead for a moment. 
Listen, Georgy. I am in great trouble 
and embarrassment. »I have a consider- 
able sum of money which I — I — which 
I owe, to make up within six months. 


Six months is the limit of time allowed 
me.” 

Mrs. Frost shrugged her shoulders with 
the air of a person who is being bored by 
unnecessary details. “ Well P” she said. 

Her husband suppressed his indignation 
at her in difference, and proceeded : 

“ During that time I shall have to strain 
every nerve, to try every means, to scrape 
together every pound. I shall have ” 

*“ I thought,” said Georgina, interrupt- 
ing him, “ that your journey to Naples was 
to make your fortune. I have not yet 
perceived any of the fine results that were 
to How from it.” 

“.Matters have not gone as I hoped and 
expected. Still I do not despair even yet. 
No; far from it. I believe the shares will 

come all right, if we can but tide over ” 

He checked himself, after a glance at her 
face. It was cairn, impassive, utterly un- 
sympathising. Her eyes were cast down, 
and wore contemplating the opal bracelet 
as the 9nn which it adorned lay gracefully 
on her lap. Sidney Frost heaved a deep 
sigh, that ended in something like a moan. 

“I don't know whether you are listen- 
ing to me, or whether you understand me, 
Georgina?” 

“ 1 heard what you said. But I can’t 
see why you should want to take away my 
opal. 1 never heard of such a tiling. I 
little expected that such a thing would 
ever happen to me.” 

“ Be thankful if nothing worse happens 
to you.” 

“Worse! What can be worse P I 
promised to woar the bracelet at Lady 
Maxwell’s, on Wednesday, to show to a 
friend of hers, a Polish countess who boasts 
of her jewels. Lady Maxwell had told her 
of rny bracelet, and had said, moreover, 
that mine was far handsomer than any 
single opal alio had ever seen.” 

“You must make some excuse to her.” 

“ What excuse can I make ? . It is too 
bad !” And Mrs. Frost put her delicate 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

Her husband remained silent ; and after 
a little while she looked up at him in per- 
plexity. She did not often have recourse 
to tears. But she had hitherto found them 
infallible m softening Sidney’s heart to- 
wards her, let him be as angry as he might. 

* Presently the dinner - gong sounded. 
After a short pause, Mrs. Frost wiped her 
eyes, and said, in a cold voice, “ Are you 
not coming to dinner; Sidney P” 

“No; it is impossible. I could eat 
nothing.” 
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“tWhy not?” asked Georgina, turning 
her large eyes slowly on him. 

“ Oh, you hare not, of course, observed 
so trifling a matter ; but the fact is, 1 am 
very unwell.” 

“No; I hadn’t noticed it,” she re- 
sponded, with cool naivete. 

After an instant’s reflection, it struck her 
that this indisposition might be the cause 
of her husband’s unwonted severity. Sidney 
was often hot-tempered and cross, but such 
steady opposition to her wishes she was 
quite unused to. The opal might not be 
lost after all. She went to him and touched 
his forehead with her cool lips. 

“Poor Sidney, how hot his head, is !” 
she exclaimed. “ I will send yon a little 
soup. Try to take something, won’t you ?” 

lie pressed her hand fondly. The least 
act of kindness from her made him grate- 
ful. 

“ Dear Georgy ! ' She does really lovo 
me a little,” he thought, as she glided 
with her graceful step out of tlib room. 
And then he began to meditate whether 
it might not be possible to spare her the 
humiliation of parting with her bracelet. 

But soon a remembrance darted through 
his mind, which made his head throb, and 
his heart beat. No, no ; it was impossible ! 
Any sacrifice must be made to avoid, if 
possible, public disgrace and ruin. It 
would be better for Georgy to give up 
every jewel she possessed than to confront 
that final blow. Yes; the sacrifice mnst 
be made, for the present. And who could 
tell what piece of good luck might befall 
him before the end of the six months? 

This was but the beginning of a period 
of unspeakable anxiety for Frost, during 
which ho suffered alternations of hope and 
despondency, and feverish expectation and 
crushing humiliation, and during which 
ho was moro and more delivered up to 
the conviction that his wife was the incar- 
nation of cold egotism. He strove against 
the conviction. Sometimes he fought with 
it furiously and indignautly; sometimes he 
tried to coax and lull it. When he should 
be finally vanquished by the irrefragable 
truth, it would gq hard with him. Of all 
this Georgina Smew nothing. ^ Had she 
known, she would havo cared ; because she 
would hare perceived that when the truth 
should havo overcome the last of her hus- 
band’s, self-delusions it must also go hard 
with her. 

Meanwhile there Was anxiety enough 
— with which Frost was intimately con- 
nected — at the house in Gower-streot. 


Maud and the vicar were gone away to 
Shipley. The upper rooms were shut up, 
and the house seemed almost deserted. 
There had come to be a barrier between Hugh 
and his mother. It did not appear in their 
outward behaviour to each other. He was 
as dutifully, she as tenderly, affectionate ns 
ever. But the unrestrained confidence of 
their intercourse was at/ an end. It must 
always be so when two loving persons speak 
together with the consciousness of a for- 
bidden topic lying like a naked sword be* 
tween them. Concealment was so intrinsi- 
cally antagonistic to Hugh’s character, that 
his mother’s aversion to speak confidingly 
with him respecting the confession she had 
made once for all was extremely painful to 
him. And his pain, which was evident to 
her, only served to make her the move 
reticent. She thought, “ My son can never 
again love me as ho loved me before I 
wounded his .pride in me. He is kind 
still ; but I am notlto him what I was.” 

Maud was sadly missed by both mother 
and son. Her presence in the house had 
been like the perfume of flowers in a room. 
Now that she was gone, Zillah often longed 
for the silent sweetness of her. young face. 
Maud had been able to soften the touch of 
sternness which marked Hugh’s character, 
and which had in past years sent- maiiy a 
pang of apprehension to his mother’s heart 
as she thought how hard his judgment of 
her would bo when the dreaded moment of 
confession should arrive. And notv the 
confession had been made, and her son had 
been loving and forbearing, and had uttered 
no hint of reproach, and yet — and yet 
Zillah tormented herself with the thought 
that she was shut out from the innermost 
chamber of his heart. Hugh had lost no 
time in telling his mother of his interview 
with Mr. Frost. He related all the details 
of it conscientiously, but without liis usual 
frank spontaneity ; for he saw in her face 
3iow she shrank from the recital ; "and in 
the. constraint of his manner, she, on her 
part, read coldness and estrangement. She 
felt frightened as she pictured to herself 
the conflict of those two strong wills. 
Zillah, too, could he strong ; but her 
strength |ay in endurance less than action. 
And, besides, twenty years of secret self- 
reproach and the sting of a tormented 
and tormenting conscience had Bftpped the 
firmness of her character.. 

“ You did not show him any mercy, then, 
Hu^h?” she said, With her head leaning 
against her small pale hand, when her son 
had finished his narrative. 
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“ Morey ! Yes, motlior, surely I showed 
him more mercy than ho deserved ! I gave 
him six months’ grace.” 

“ Six months’ grace. After five-and- 
twenty years pf procrastination, how short 
those six months will seem to him!” 

“ And how long the five- and -twenty 
years seemed to you! But I told him the 
facts of the case plainly. The chance of 
buying the business I have set my heart 
on will remain open to me for yet half a 
year longer. If by the end of that time I 
have not given my answer, the chance will 
be lost. He must repay the money he stole 
by that time.” 

“ Stole, Hugh ! You did not use that 
word to him ?” 

“No, mother, I did not use that word; 
but I should have been justified iu using 
it,” 

“ And how did he — did he seem ? Was 
he angry and, defiant, or duhhe seem secure 
of his power to pay th.6 pioney ?” p 

“‘He was greatly taken by surprise ; but 
he has great self-command. And he is so 
clever and specious that I do not wonder at 
his having imposed on you. He tried to 
take a high *hand with me, and reminded 
me that ho had been my father’s friend. 
6 Yes; a fajse friend,’ said I. Then lie was 
silent . I did not reproach h im With violen ee. 
I could not have brought myself to speak 
even as harshly as I did, had he met me in 
a different spirit.” 

“ Do you think he will really have a diffi- 
culty in repaying the money ? I cannot 
understand it. Ho must be rich. Every 
One says that the linn is so prosperous” 

“ He recovered himself after a minute or 
so, and began to expatiate on the brilliant 
prospects of the speculations in which he 
is engaged. He waxed eloquent at the 
sound of his own voice ; but I stopped him. 
‘ Deeds, not words, are t!he only arguments 
that I can accept from you, Mr. Frost,’ said 
I. ‘ You have not now got a woman and a 
..child to deal with. I am a man, and I shall 
exact my own unflinchingly.’ Before I left 
the office, he offered me his hand, but I could 
not take it.” 

“You refused his hand? That must 
have cut him to the quick. He is siteli a 
proud nmii.” 

“ So am I,” retorted Hugh, dryly. 

Zillah bent silently over her work. Hugh 
did not see the tears that brimmed up into 
liei^eyes. Hugh did not guess the sharp 
pain that was in her heart. He had so fully 
and freely forgiven whatever injury his 
mother’s weakness had occasioned to him : 


he had such pity in his man’s heart fo* the 
unmerited sufferings that this frail, delicate, 
defenceless woman had undergone from her 
youth upward, that it never entered into his 
mind how her sensitive conscience made her 
attribute to herself a large share of the con- 
tempt and disgust he expressed for Mr. 
Frost.' , 

“ 1 am at least an accomplice in defraud- 
ing my son of his inheritance !” said tho 
poor woman to herself. “ Hugh does not 
mean to bo unkind ; but he must feel that 
all blame thrown upon Sidney Frost reflects 
on me.” 

The next time Mrs. Lockwood spoke, it 
was- on an indifferent topic ; and her son 
was hurt that she should so resolutely, as 
it seemed to him, shut him out from any 
confidential communion with her. 

There needed some link between them ; 
some one who, loving both, should enable 
them to understand one another. Maud 
might .have done this good office. She 
might have served them both with head 
and heart. But Maud was not there, and 
the days passed heavily in the widow’s 
house. 

art" TALKERS AND DOERS. 

“What a contrast botween these grand 
works by the old masters, with their glow- , 
ing colours and their mellow tones, and j 
tho flimsy raw- looking productions of the 
moderns which yqe are accustomed to see , 
on these walls ! How is it that people can’t i 
paint now-fi-days? Is thero some secret 
for the mixing of colours, and the pre- 
paration of pigments, which has been lost ? 
Are modern eyes less accurate and less 
discerning than the eyes of old were ? Or 
is it that art has long since reached the 
culminating point of perfection, and is now 
in a state of hopeless decline: or, worse, 
absolutely dead, and galvanised into a faint 
show of life, which is no life ?” 

At the exhibition of pictures by old 
masters, at the Royal Academy, this is the 
tone of all sorts or people, connected — im- 
professionally for the most part — with the 
art world. These cognoscenti give utter- 
ance to sentiments expressive of the sub- 
limest contempt for all that is new in art, 
Ami of tho most fulsomo and indiscrimi- 
nate worship of all that is old. And 
these sentiments are put forth, be it re- 
marked, by the said connoisseurs — or 
“knowers,” as the word may bo literally* 
rendered — with amazing comfort to them- 
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solves and amazing 1 contempt for the feel- 
ings of an}’ s uch unhappy modern professors 
of art as may happen to be within hearing. 
Indeed, these “knowers” set themselves in 
open opposition to the Doers. 

Now there can exist no doubt in the 
mind of any reasonable person that finer 
work, in certain departments of art, lias 
hcen produced in old than in modern 
times. This holds true with regard to all 
forms of art. .The Iliad, the Parthenon, 
the Elgin Marbles, are grander specimens 
in their difFerortt kinds than any which have 
been produced since. So again, it may be 
said of the religious painting of the middle 
ages and of the period which next succeeded 

them, that it, in its peculiar way, has never 
been surpassed. The fact is, however, by 
no means to be fairly quoted in evidence 
of the decay of painting generally. A fair 
chronological survey of the history of art 
will always show that it has various de- 
velopments, and goes through various 
phases ; and that it passes on from 1 one to 
another of these, in implicit obedience to 
that fundamental law of change and pro- 
gress which affects all things. 

That certain branches of art have been 
brought to greater perfection in former 
times than they ever attain now, may, 

then, be safely asserted by the modern critic ; 
but he should by no means go further than 
this. Unfortunately a great many critics of 
this our day do go further, and much further. 
They assert, on behalf of the ancient mas- 
ters, a claim to an amount of superiority 
over the modern which is overstrained and 
exaggerated. They admit of no defects in 
the former, and allow of no merits in the 
latter. Yet, that* there might be assigned, 
with perfect fairness, a considerable share 
of both, to both, might easily be proved by 
an impartial examination of those very 
pictures at Burlington House. In that 
collection there can be no doubt that there 
are pictures by old masters of unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable excellence. Such a por- 
trait, for instance, as that of Andrade,. by 
Murillo, is alike magnificent, whether re- 
garded as a mere piece of painting, or as a 
faithful rendering of strong individuality. 
Nothing, again, can be more exquisite than 
some of the Vandykes; especially the well- 
known three heads of Charles the First. 
They are beautiful beyond praise as mere 
works of art, and are so perfectly right and 
satisfying as delineations of character that 
it seems as though the value of physiog- 
nomy as a oeienee were for ever established 
by the correspondence between face and 


character, of which these portraits give so 
admirable an illustration. Of such pictures 
— and many more in this collection might 
be included with them — no expressions of 
admiration, however strong, can be regarded 
as overstrained : except onlyViicli as claim 
for them a degree of merit with which no 
art of more recent date may venture to com- 
pete. Yet, strango to say, there ar.e those 
who do demand this position for them, in 
the teeth of the strongest evidence of the 
successful rivalry of the old masters by 
the comparatively new. That any ad- 
mirer of the old masters, however fervent, 
should assert their unapproachable superi- 
ority, having two such pictures before him 
as the Tragic Muse and the Blue Boy — not 
to mention others by the same masters — 
would seem .almost impossible. For, surely, 
the merit of these two works is not inferior 
to that of any of the pictures exhibited in 
this galjpry. Indeed, in the case of the 
Siddons portrait, there is in' one respect a 
certain superiority over those other master- 
pieces. There is a soul painted here, as 
well as a body : a soul, too, in the highest 
condition of spiritual exaltation. There is 
no such instance- of painted .thought, of 
a glance of the mind into the spiritual 
world, in this collection, or perhaps in 
any other. ,)n this regard, thorOis positive 
superiority on the part of the Reynolds 
picture to the works by old masters ex- 
hibited here. In other respects, this and 
the Gainsborough Blue Boy are simply 
not better and not worse than the finest 
of the pictures around them ; since what 
may be said of the finest among the “old 
masters” — that they arc simply of the 
highest order of merit attainable in this 
world — must be said, too, of these com- 
paratively modern ’productions. 

It is? probably, from a conviction enter- 
tained by the exclusive admirers of the 
ancient masters, that any admission of a 
claim on the part of snch moderns as ftey- 
nolds and Gainsborough to an equality of 
iperit with the older painters, might in- 
jure their whole case, that such claim 
is sturdily resisted by the fraternity of 
knowers. What an interruption in the 
course of that cojitinuous decline, which 
those knowing ones love to dwelLon, would 
be effected by the appearance on the scene, at 
a period so late as the end bf the eighteenth 
century, of two artists capable of producing 
work as fine as that of Titian or Vandyke ! 
To make any such concession would 1 be 
ruinous. The simplest way is to deny to 
more recent art achievements all right 
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to rank with the more remote. “ What ! 
.Compare a Reynolds or a Gainsborough 
with a Murillo or a Titian ! Is it possible 
that you can see the works of both schools, 
hanging side by side, and not detect at a 
glance the inferiority of the modern to the 
old P Have you eyes P Can you, after 
feasting on Murillo, derive any satisfaction 
whatever from a contemplation of the old 
lady with the gufen umbrella, whose portrait j 
hangs in the opposite corner P Almost as j 
well admire those Leslies in the next room, 
and own yourself a Vandal at once.” 

“ Those Leslies” ! ITqw lightly esteemed i 
by the knowers, yet how full of* beauties ' 
peculiar to themselves, and cJ f merits belong- 
ing exclusively to the modern time ! 

There are some opinions on subjects of 
the day which spread among u$ like an in- 
fectious, disease. These opinions issue for 
the most part from certain circles in Lon- 
don, which set the fashion *in matters of 
taste, just as Brummel or JTOrsaydid once 
in connexion with dress and personal decora- 
tion. It is the custom, of these virtuosi to 
form themselves into a little committee, and j 
to sit in judgment upon all works of arf ; 
pictorial, literary, musical, or dramatic : 
pronouncing, after dne deliberation, a ver- 
dict which the rest of “the world,” always 
glad to get hold of ready-made opinions, is 
very willing to accept. The verdict of these 
taste-arbitrators has gone against the 
pictures, by Leslie and Stanfield, exhibited, 
among the old masters, on the Academy 
walls. They are said to suffer to a pitiable 
extent by comparison with the works in the , 
midst of which they are placed, and'* are 
accused of appearing raw, crude, and flimsy, 
by contrast. But, surely, on a little con- 
sideration, it might appear plain that there 
is abundant room for appeal against this 
verdict. The principal charge against these 
pictures is that ‘they arc deficient in that 
uniformity and harmony of general tint 
which characterises the old masters ; but 
does not this simply amount to an accusation 
that they are without what it is simply im-* 
possible that they could yet have got — that 
general softness and unity of tone, which 
nothing but the lapse of time can bestow ? 
The effect of time in bringing together the 
different parts of a picture, and in blend- 
ing .them into a homogeneous mass, is 
powerful* and unmistakable. It does not 
seem too much to say that if, by means 
of some unknown scientific process, the 
effect brought about by the lapse of two or 
three centuries could be produced in as 
many hours, and some modern pictures 


could be subjected to it, they would presfbnt 
the vevy same mellow and harmonious aspect j 
which wer admire so much in the works of i 
the older painters ; while if, on the other 
hand, those very pictures by old masters 
could be put through an exactly inverse ! . 
process, and deprived of all that they have I 
gained by lapse of time, and seen as they 
came fresh from the easel, they would bo 
denounced for possessing that very rawness 
and discordancy against which fierce excep- 
tion is taken. 

Such objectors most frequently give 
their judgments to the world, not through 
the medium of printers’ ink and paper, > 
but Viva voce, by means 8f Talk. There 
is a large class in this town of these know- 
ing Talkers. They hold forth at dinner- 
tables ; they sicken the soul at Private 
Views, and other art assemblies; and they 
not ^infrequently treat the Doers with pity- 
ing condescension. “You have a certain 
amount t of mechanical skill ;” thus the t 
Talkers hold forth to the Doers; “you have * 
a knack of representing what you see 
before you ; you can turn out a picture 
painted with considerable dexterity, and 
can get a large sum of money for it ; but 
you are grossly ignorant of your profession 
in all but: its business aspect. You know 
nothing of the history of art, nothing of 
the distinguishing characteristics of the 
different schools ; the refinements of colour- 
ing and of handling exhibited in the works 
of the ‘masters’ ai'e a dead letter to you. 
From you, the Doer, these things are 
hidden ; but to me, the Talker, they are re- 
vealed. Do not, therefore, expect me to ; 
pay any deference to your Doings, which 
are merely the result of knack ; but, on the 
contrary, do you defer humbly to my 
Talking* : which emanate from an amount 
of art knowledge, art perception, and art 
theory, of which you have not so much 
as an inkling.” 

But the strangest thing is, that this ten- 
dency to treat of modem art as of a thing 
in the lowest condition of decadence is not 
entirely confined to tho amateur critic, but 
is sometimes participated in by the artist 
himself. There are artists, as well as 
amateurs, who talk in this despondent tone. 

“ What is the use,” say they, “ of anything 
that we can do ? W e can never approach 
those master- pieces produced by the great 
men of former times. This is not an age 
whose natural way of expressing itself is 
through the medium of art. It is not the 
tiling of tho day, as it was once.” 

Such reasoning as this — if such weak 
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• containing is to be called reasoning — 
is surely indicative of a very small grasp 
of mind. Wlmt if art be not the thing of 
the day ? Wliat if it have to enter into 
competition with science, commerce, me- 
chanics, and a hundred other interests? 

j This is a day, not of one thing, lmt of 
[ many things ; and art is one of the many. 

| Religion is not the tiling of the day, as 
i it is supposed to have been in what are 
called the 44 ages of faith.” Yet it is 
much to be questioned whether the in- 
fluence of real, practical, vital religion were 
ever greater Ilian at this moment. War, 
i again, is not the thing of the day, as it was 
1 1 once ; yet wl leneuer it happens that fighting 
becomes necessary, there seems no reason 
i to complain of our not knowing how to do 
it. Just so it is with art. The art which 
was devoted to what are called devotion nl 
subjects may have seen its best days ; hut 
j are there not, per contra, some d&vel opment s 
j of modem art which are quite peculiar to it, 
j *and which have belonged to no previous 
period of art- existence ? The pai nti i ig of pic- 
tures, rendered intensely interesting by the 
dramatic nature of the scenes they represent, 
and by the expression of vaxi< >us passions and 
cmfetidils in the faces of the actors in such 
scenes, is a comparatively modern' develop- 
ment of firt, and dates almost entirely from 
the time .of Hogarth, Is this a small thing 
for the art of the new time to have achieved ? 
What picture by any of the old masters is 
dramatically interesting ? They charm by 
their rare technical excellences, by their 
beauty of form, colour, and eliiar’oscuro, 
.and often by a delicious sentiment which 
pervades them, and whiph is produced wc 
know nob altogether how. But they cer- 
tainly do not appeal to our imaginative 
faculties by reason of any special interest 
j attaching to the scenes they represent, 
i or to the persons by whom those scenes 
are enacted. With the old painter the 
manner of representing was everything; 
with the new, the thing represented is the 
more important. Let the duo amount of 
credit he given to each, for what each has 
done. It is, to say the least, an* open 
question whether any result achieved by 
Titian, or even Raphael, is of really higher 
artistic value than the figure of the dying 

• husband in Hogarth’s Marriage a la Modi 1 , 
'' or that of the Catholic girl in Millais’s 

Saint Bartholomew's Day. These are 
great doings;’ so were the doings of the 
older artists and to disparage either be- 
cause it is not the other, is to be b'oth un- 
fair and illogical. 


That this introduction of the dramatic 
element into art. may fairly he claimed for 
the modern school is easily demonstrable ; 
for though in a very few cases, as in that 
of Raphael’s Death of Ananias, and some 
other instances, the telling of a story and 
the exhibition of human emotion was one 
of the tasks which the painter of the old 
time set himself to execute, it must still be 
admitted that such attempts were excep- 
tional, and by no moans # be regarded 
as essential features of the art of the time. 

For the most part, Religious and Devotional 
Subjects, Representations of Holy Families, 
Incidents in the Lives of the Patriarchs of 
the Old Testament or the Saints of the 
New, were the themes chosen for illustra- 
tion by the old painters. These were 
varied, occasionally, by pictures illustrative 
of History, or the Heathen Mythology, not 
more likely to interest the spectator than 
the others. These pictures move us not 
by causing us to be absorbed 'in the fortunes 
of 'the men and women represented in. them, 
but simply by their intrinsic beauty as works 
of art. Tli at other achievement of interest- 
ing us in the lives of human creatures having 
no existence but in the imagination of the 
artist, was reserved for such despised mo- 
derns as Hogarth, Wilkie, and others, who 
invented tlieir own stories, and’* told them 
on canvas with such power ,of realisation 
as makes us almost forget the excellence of 
them pictures as works of art, in our ad- 
miration of the wonderful imaginative in- 
tuition which can so awaken our interest • 
in their dramatis persona). 

In the first fervour of the pursuit of what 
was dramatic in art, the cultivation of the 
exclusively picturesque may have been 
somewhat lost sight of ; but of late there 
has been a revival in this inspect also, and 
a revival, moreover, of such vigour that it 
is not too much <:o assert that there are 
living men, both in England and in France, 
whose works, making allowance for their 
necessary deficiency in the harmonising 
influences of time, might compete, in alt 
artistic qualities of colour, form, light afld 
shade, delicacy and truth of execution, with 
any of the master-pieces of the old painters v 
of Paly, Spain, or the Low Countries. 

It would not bo possible, within the 
limits of an article such as this, to main- 
tain all that might he maintained in de- 
fence of the right of modern art to be * 
regarded as one of the .important features 
of the age we live in. Enough to show 
that it is a living reality, not a dead 
thing galvanised into a mimicry of life; 
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enough to counteract, to some smpll ex- 
tent, the discouraging effect of those 
doleful lamentations over the decay of 
modem- art to which the members of the 
Dilettanti world are so clearly addicted. 
The responsibility which attaches to any 
one, the business of whose life it is to dis- 
courage, is heavy. It would be n far more 
profitable employment of the critic's time 
and abilities, to examine in what respects 
modern art has the advantage over old, and 
what things the painter of the now time 
can do which lie of the old could not. The 
humble Doer has difficulties to contend 
with, of which the audacious Talker knows 
nothing. It is more difficult to do ever so 
little, than to talk ever so much ; and the 
most diminutivo of DoCrs has the right to 
take precedence of tho most gigantic of 
Talkers. 

THE OLD T,REE IN NORBUTRY -PJRK. 

i. 

Tjie Poet. Come forth from thine encircling bole, * 

O Dryad of tho Tree ! 

That stands upon the grassy knowlo. 

The pride of all the lea. 

Thy homo is stately to behold, 

And, measured by its. rings, » 

Has flourish’d on tho breezy world 
For eighteen hundred springs ; 

For eighteen hundred years has drunk 
The balm tho skies contain, » 

And fed ’its broad imperial trunk 
With sunshine and the rain. 

At least, so learned gardeners guess. 

And prove it to themselves 
By woodman’s craft, and more or less 
Book-knowledge from their shelves. 

And if thou’st lived but half as long, 

There’s much thou must have seen, 

Which thou could st whisper in a song, /' 
From all thy branches green ! 

Come, then ; obedient to my call, 

With eyes of flashing light, 

Agile, ana debonnairo, and tall, * 

And pleasant to the sight ! 

I’ll listen, if thou wilt but tf^lk, 

And follow through thy speech 
Tradition’s visionary walk, 

And all that histories teach. 

And looking up tho stream of Time, 

* Whoro bygone centuries frown, 

Will strive, with arrogance sublime, 

To look as far adown. 

ii 

The Thee. When first I sprouted from the Earth, 
Imperial Rome was young; ,< m • 

And ere Lhad a strong man’s girth, 

Her knell of doom had rung. 

A Roman warrior planted me 
On this sequestered hill ; . 

And Ro*no’» a dream of History, 

While I am. stalwart still. 

* Beneath my youdg o’erarching boughs 

The Drums oft have stray’d ; 

And painted. Britons breathed their vows, 
Love-smitten in the shade; 


nr 


When good King Alfred foil’d tho Dane, - 
I flourished where I stand ; 

When Harold fell, untimely slain, 

And strangers filch’d the land, 

I cast my shadow on the grass, 

And yearly, as I grew, 

Beheld the village maidens pass 
Light-footed o’er tho dew. 

I saw the Red Rose and the White 
Do battle for the crown, 

And in tho sanguinary fight ' 

Mow men like harvests down. 

And as the work of Life and Death 
Went on o’er all the realm, 

I stood unharmed, no axe to scathe, 

No flood to overwhelm. 

Tho teeming people lived and died, 

Tho people great and free ; 

And years, liko ripples on tho # tidc, 

•Flowed downwards to tho sea, 

Yet seemed to me, outlasting all, 

To leave their work behind, 

And make their notches, great and small, 

Of progress for mankind ; 

Though oft tho growth of happier time 
Seemed sjow and sorely wrought, 

And noble actions faded to climb 
The heights of noble Thought. 

But lft me be of hopeful speech t 
I feel that Timo snail bring 
To men and nations, all and each, 

The renovating spring ! 

III. 

The Poet. Well said, old Tree ! We’ll look before, 

And s^ek not to recall 
The stories of tho days of yore, 

So melancholy all. 

Ah no! we’ll rather strive to think. 

If yet, five hundred years, 

Thou’rt left to stand upon the brink, 

Amid thy younger peers, 

What thoughts and deeds, both linked in birth, 

Shall work to mighty ends, 

Amid tho nations ot the Earth, 

The foemen and tho friends ; 

What changes Fate shall slowly launch 
On Titne’s unresting river ; 

What little germs take root and branch, 

And flourish green for ever; 

' What struggling nations shall be great. 

What great ones shall be small, 

Or whether Europe, courting Fate, 

Shall crumble to its fall. 

Perchance, if any chance there bo 
In God’s eternal plan. 

There may evolve new History, • 

And nobler life for man. 

Such hopes be ours — tho high, the deep, 

O Spirit of the Tree ! 

And yet, I think, I’d liko to sleep 
For centuries two or three, 

To learn, when wakened into light, 

What marvels had been done 
Since I had bidden Time good-niglit, 

And quarrel’d with tho sun : 

To learn if England, growing yet, 

Still hold her ancient place ; 

Or if her brilliant star had set • * 

In splendour or disgraco ; 

To learn if Empire travelling West, 

Beyond old Ocean’s links, 

Had marched from Better Into Best,. 

* And riddled out tho Spbynx ; 

r 
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Ite-rradinir wilh neuter glops 
Time's ]»uafzlps downwards cast, 

And m-omnling gain with loss, 

The Tut ure with the Past : 

To learn if Earth, more deftly wrought, 

Could nurture all her brood ; 

With utmost sustenance of Thought, 

And pabulum of food : 

Or, coming down to smaller aims, 

To know if full-grown Steam 
Had stitched the Hudson to the Thames, 

As tailors would a seam ; 

Or wliother men, who walk and swipa, 

Had learned to float and fly, 

And imitate the cherubim, 

Careering through the sky. 

Or whether Chemistry had packed 
The lightning into gems, 

For girls to weorramid their hair, 

Like regal diadems ; 

Or w hether, noblest birth of Time 1 
The creed that Jesus taught 
Ilad gathered in its fold sublime 9 

All Human life and thought. 

Alas ! O Spirit of the Tree 1 

Thy days are fair and long, * 

And mine too short to hope to see 

The issues of my song. ^ 

Yet Hope is long, and Hopes are strong, 

And grow to what they seem, 

Arid help to shape the coming years, 

O Dryad of my dream ! 


SOME ITALIAN NOVELLE. 

t 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

I fell ill in mi .out-of-the-way place at 
the foot of tlic Apennines ; my convalescence 
was slow, and was accompanied by great 
weakness. I tried to road, but the print 
seemed to dance before my eyes. The total 
loss of occupation distressed me mucli, and 
added to my discomfort. Seeing this, a peas- 
ant girl, whom we bad turned into a lady's 
maid, volunteered, to overcome her shyness 
and to tell me some “ Novelle.” “ You will 
excuse, signora,” she said, “the silliness of 
these tales. When we are children, our 
grandmothers tell them by the fireside, 
in the winter evenings; and they, again, 
heard them in the same way, from the 
old women before them, who did not know 
how to read. So they are not like the 
fine stories you read in your books.” 

At the word “ Novell©” I pricked up my 
ears, for I knew learned men, who had 
laboured for years together, to add to their 
store of popular tales. It is needless to 
say that the Italian \irord Novella is equiva- 
lent to Saga, Walshebene Skaski, Marchen, 
Fabliaux, &c., and it is more than probable 
that our word “novel” springs from it, 
although very dissimilar In meaning. Tho 
latter professes to portray incidents which 
pertain to real life ; tho former means 
essentially a fairy tale. It may be a tale 
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without fairies, but it must be a tissue 
in which the natural and supernatural are 
closely interwoven, the latter preponder- 
ating. The principal interest of theso 
“Novelle ” lies in their philological bearing. 

The same tales may be recognised in every 
country, allowing for the difference of 
national detract eristics. Th&sc few “No- 
velle,” written out almost word for word 
from the peasant girl’s narrative, may 
therefore prove welcome to collectors of 
this special kind of literature, if only for the 
resemblance they bear to their sisters of 
Other countries. 

THE THREE BALLS OF GOLD. 

There was once upon a time a man who 
had three handsome daughters, and, when 
they had done the house- work they combed 
their hair, and sat at the window. One I 
a young man passed along the road ; 
and whin he saw these pretty maidens, he 
went in and asked the father for the eldest. 

The maiden gladly consented, because the 
young man was good-looking ; the father, 
because he was rich. The wedding was 
celebrated, and the husband and wife went 
aSvay. When the bride arrived at the 
sumptuous palace which was to be her 
liome, two days were taken up in examin- 
ing the beatftiful things it contained. On 
the third day, the husband told his wife he 
must leave her, as he had a weekly tour 
to take, on account of his affairs ; but,* said 
he, “ Here is a golden ball ; place it in your 
bosom, and keep it till my return.” He * 
then took her all over the house once more, 
and popped before an iron door, of which 
he showed her the key. “Mind you do 
not open this door on any account,” be 
said; “for if*.you did open it, we should • 
never meet again.” 

He then started on his ‘journey. The 
first day was passed well enough by the 
bride ; but on the second day her thoughts 
constantly turned to the forbidden door. 
Much wronged she thought herself at last 
for having been forbidden anything at all. 

So she bravely took the mysterious key, 
and, after a moment of hesitation, turned 
the lock and pushed the door. She had 
hardly time to see anything ; for a dense 
ascending smoke blinded her. She threw 
herself back, locked the door, and fell on 
the marble pavement. When she came 
to herself, and perceived that the gold 
ball had fallen from her gown, she rapidly . 9 
replaced it in her bosom, smoothed her 
hair, and sat down to await the return of 
her husband. 
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It was a stormy evening, and it grew 
stormier and darker still, as the moment of 
his arrival drew near. 

“Well, my wife, where is your golden 
ball?” said the young man, before saying 
so much as good evening, as he shook off 
his long dark cloak. She held it out to 
him. As he noticed that it had had a 
fall, he laughed a fierce laugh, Aha, aha ! 
“ Now, my wife, you may come to see 
what is behind the iron door.” And 
taking hold of her wrists, he dragged 
her, notwithstanding all her screams, to- 
wards it, opened it, and threw her into the 
smoke, from which tlames arose ; crying out, 

| “ One more !” He then locked the door, 

which was that of the bottomless pit, and 
i he, the evil spirit, went out, satisfied with 
j his work ; for, besides his wife, he had 
1 caught a great many people that day. 

The sisters of the bride were still un- 
married, so this f good-looking man wnt to 
the house, in deep mourning, and told thp 
poor father that his daughter was dead. 

“ I have been so happy with her, how- 
ever, 5 ’ said the rogue, “that I hope you 
will allow me, when the time comes, to 
choose again »out of Jour family.” And 
with a deep bow, ho took his leave. 

The second sister was very glad to marry 
the young .man, so at tlio end o? the .year 
. of mourning lie came to claim her as his 
bride. The second sister was as unlucky 
with her golden ball as her sister had 
been, and so nothing more was heard of 
her. At the end of another year the 
widower came to claim the hand of the 
youngest and prettiest sister. ^ 

It was a fine bright day as tho pair 
started in their comfortable carriage, fol- 
lowed by the blessings of the thenceforward 
lonely father. No presentiments of her 
fate alarmed the brid$. She chatted gaily, 
and when, after two days’ j&ur'ney, the) large 
castle appeared before her, she praised its 
beauty without noticing its forbidding ap- 
ejfiranco. Next day the young man left 
er, as he had left her two sisters, on a 
journey of business, and, taking from his 
pocket a new golden ball and the key of 
the iron door, he left them, with the usual 
warning, in her hands. ^ * 

The rumbling noise of his departing car- 
nage had hardly ceased, when the bride 
ran to the,iron door ; but, remembering the 
golden ball, she carefully placed it in the 
corn- sieve. She then unlocked the door. 
Undaunted by the * smoke, and by noisome 
smells, she looked down into a large hole, 
and heard sighs and groans ; and amongst 


the voices she recqgnised those of her tvVo 
sisters, and of their aunt, who had dis- 
appeared some years before. Not losing 
her presence of mind, she called out to 
them to take fcourago, for she had come to 
help them ; and, running to the well, she 
brought away the rope, and, letting it down, 
pulled them up, one by one. Having care-, 
fully locked the door, she hurried them 
away to one of the towers of tho castle. 
Slie still had two days before her, until 
the return of her husband, and these she 
employed in the following manner. . She 
arranged that her meals should always be 
brought to her in the first room of the 
tower,, and she had a holy i&age made and 
placed on the wall of the tower. When 
her husband came back, he embraced her 
veiy affectionately, and asked her what she 
had been about, and how she had taken 
care of the gojklen ball. Sho took it out of 
her dress, and showed it to him. Of course 
it was perfectly sound, and he was very 
much satisfied. 

“You are the only clever woman T have 
ever met with,” he said, “ and that is not 
saying little. But what have you done to 
1 the tower ?” 

“I have,* only chosen it as my private 
apartment, and have had a pretty jpieco 
of sculpture placed in it. Will you come 
and see it?” But her husband drew back, 
and assured her he much preferred the 
other part of the house. 

And thcro they all live to this very day, 
the aunt and the sisters, in tho tower, which 
is never visited by the master of the house. 
And the bride never showed that she knew 
the terrible nature of her husband’s occupa- 
tion. She could not have mended matters 
by doing so ; he would only have thrown 
her into that dreadful pit. So she bears 
her lot, just like any other sensible woman, 
for the sake of quiet. 

THE MASON’S WIFE. 

A mason had a deceitful wife, cruel and 
avaricious. She also wished to curry 
favour with the priests, for then, she 
thought, all her sins would be remitted. 
In favour of any one of the priesthood 
she would relax her stinginess : nay, sho 
would even become recklessly extravagant. * 
The mason’s gains were fair. He was a 
good workman, but his work took him so 
much from home that sho had it all her 
own way, both in the management of the 
house, and of an only son. Every week the 
husband gave his earnings to his wife, and 
every day she gave him a large piece of 
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brqwn bren.il and a very small piece of 
cheese. For drink, why, 4 he had the foun- 
tain, she said, .and very good water it was. 
As for wine, it only made a man’s head 
heavy; and as for better food, why, they 
; couldn’t afford it. Was there not the 
i house-rent ? was there not the lad’s clothing 
j and schooling, and what not beside ? So 
; tho good man went hie way, and thanked 
I Heaven, and was not aware of all the bad 
qualities of his wife. * 

A fat friar was in the habit of passing 
I often by the cottage, and was always 
I requested to lay aside his heavy linen bag, 4 
filled with the alms of charitable souls, and 
, rest. This he did after much puffing, and 
| panting, and complaining of tho dust of 
( f the road, of the fatigue of walking bare- 
j foot, of the decrease of true believers, of 
j hunger and of thirst. On these occasions 
the woman would run and kill her fattest 
. fowl, and would take the fresh-laid eggs 
and make an omelette. Some slices of 
bacon and the best fruit* in thd garden 
would complete this dainty repast. Then, 
after many blessings given and received, 

I the monk would proceed on his journey, 
promising another visit on another day. 
These repasts were much to the taste of 
( the little boy, and the days that brought 
I the monk were days of rejoicing in his 
calendar. Ho would run to meet his father, 

. smacking liis lips, and saying : 

“ Oh, what a feast we have had ! What 
■ | a feast we have had !” 

At first, the father took no notice of these 
words ; but as time grew, and the lad grew, 
the latter added further details to his de- 
scription of the mysterious dinner. So his 
father one day on his return asked who the 
, monk was, who called during his absence, 
and was it true that he had had a splendid 
dinner given him P " ^ 

“ Nonsense,” exclaimed the wife, in great 
anger ; “ if you believe every word the lad 
tells you, there will be a fine business 
indeed. A dinner, forsooth ! As if I could 
afford to give any one a dinuer f A piece 
of bread and ’an onion is my best meal.” 
So saying, she went out and caught her son 
by the ear, and gave him a good beating. 
“If ever you mention the friar again, I 
\vill make you black and blue all over; 
that wijl be the second time ; and the third 
time I will kill you. So do you mind your 
own business.” . 

For a little while,, all. went on well; but 
the lad was still too yCtpng to be prudent, 
and one day he again Iran tq meet his 
. father, and recounted the good things they 


had had to eat in his absence : crowning 
the wholo by the description of a dish of 
macaroni, calculated to drive a hungry man 
desperate. Again the mason askfed his 
wife : ’ 

“ Has any one been here, and have yon 
been cooking, and who is tho friar ?” 

She turned the conversation for a 
moment, and then ran away to wreak her 
vengeance on thp tell-tale. The poor boy 
>vas indeed black and blue all over, and for 
some days he could not leave his little 
room ; but the youth got the better of the 
beating, and of all prudence too. In course 
of time he forgot Ins mother’s threats, and 
one day, when fye had gone to help his father, 
he told him that the holy man had been at 
the cottage the day before, that all the good 
things had, been given to him, and that 
besides he had carried away with him a 
whole loaf and a bottle of wine. The rage 
of the £nason g knew no bounds. He went 
home in a state of anger *not to be de- 
scribed ; and yet the positive assertions of 
his wife outweighed the lad’s statement. 
Nothing else happened on that day ; but 
when her husband had gone to his work 
next morning, the woman called the boy, 
and bade him get ready, for she was going 
to see her old annt, and would take her a 
loaf of home-made bread. Scfthe lad got 
ready, and followed her, after, having stuffed 
both his pockets (he had only two) with 
knuckle-bones - and marbles. They trudged 
on several miles in a forest, of whicli all 
tho trees were like each other ; and lucky it 
was for the boy that he had a hole in his 
pocket, and that one by one tho marbles 
and'' knuckle- bones deserted their resting- 
place ; for on the summit of a hill the 
woman rolled the loaf down, and, telling 
him it had fallen from her hands, asked him 
to go and fetch- it. 

In the ,mean while she returned home by 
a path that she knew', quite sure that the 
boy would lose his way. But th© marbles 
and bones showed the lad his road back, 
t and he got home safely with the loaf. His 
mother said nothing, but was sorely grieved 
that this attempt at losing the lad had failed ; 
however, she hoped for better luck next time, 
and in the mean while she kept her anger 
under control. « 

“ I think our aunt would like a checso 
better than a loaf,” she said, one day; “ let 
us go off at once, as it is fine, f&d let us 
hope for better luck than last timed’ 

Tho lad assented, never understanding 
the drift of that- w icked hope ; and off they 
went, the woman with a nice round cheese 
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under her shawl, and the lad unprovided 
with marbles on account of the short notice. 
On they went, up hill and down dale, until 
it seemed to the boy that they had walked 
the . whole day. The sun seemed to be 
setting, but the woman still urged him on 
and on. At last she saw they were stand- 
ing on sloping ground, so she rcflled down 
the cheese, as if it had escaped from her 
hands, sent him after it, and while he ran 
down on one side she turned back on the 
other. The country was thickly wooded, 
but she knew it well, and after many 
windings through the forest arrived at 
the cottage. There she found her husband 
awaiting her, and there and' then she in- 
vented the most dismal story. They had 
lost themselves in the wood, she said ; then 
she had asked her son to wait a few 
minutes at tho foot of a tree while she 
went to see which of two cross-paths they 
were to take. jShe remained away, *>nly a 
few minutes, she said, and oil -returning to 
the spot where she had left him, she found 
he was gone. “ Do not make yourself un- 
easy,” she added, “for the lad is sure to 
come home.” But days, weeks, months, 
passed, and at* last years, and the lad never 
came home. The mason mourned for his 
son, and the fat friar enjoyed his dinners un- 
disturbed, and got fatter. But the justice 
of Heaven never slumbers. 

And now to return to the boy, and take- 
him up from the moment when his cruel 
mother deserted him. lie ran down the 
hill, after tho cheese ; hut as it was as round 
as a wheel, it kept on rolling, and rolling, 
and bounding, and bounding, and newr 
stopped till it got on flat ground. Tho fad, 
excited by the chase, never thought of time 
or distance. But when he lvid to wend 
his way slowly through furze and brush- 
wood, and when the darkness began to lower, 
his heart failed him, and he*burst into tears. 
When he had got to the top of the hill it was 
' night, and there was no moon. The lad at 
la$t cried himself to sleep, and lay at tho 
foot of the nearest tree. When the dawn 
broke, lid awoke as if something had pushed 
against his back. Ho sat up, rubbed his 
eyes, looked at the tree against which he 
had rested during the night, and* to liis 
amazement, * saw a little door open, from 
which a little green dwarf emerged. 

“I am tjie spirit of the wood,” he said ; 
" “ and who are you ?” 

Then the boy told his sad tale, and asked 
the dwarf if he cbuld put him on his road ; 
but the dwarf shook Ins head, and told him 
he w&9 a silly bpy, that ho would be got 


rid of in a still more cruel manner if he 
returned home. 

“ Open your eyes to the real state of 
things. Stay in the wood,” said the 
dwarf, “ and you shall bo revenged. Stay 
in the wood, and I may bring you those 
who have injured you.” Then he gave 
the lad some chestnuts, * and some water 
fresh from a spring close by. He then led 
him to a little hut. It contained all the 
necessaries of life, and on the table lay a 
gun and a flute. “This gun will bring 
down all the game you can want, and this 
flute will make any one dance at your 
bidding,” said the dwarf. 

Years rolled on, and the "Boy grew into a 
young man. One day, a fat monk chanced to 
pass through the wood. He came up to the 
hut. The young man knew him at once, 
and anger boiled in his heart. The monk, 
however, could not recognise the boy ; he 
looked quite another person now, he was so 
much t&JJcr, stouter, and darker. So the 
monk begged for alms, and promised many 
benedictions in return. 

“ Alas, holy father J” said the young man,' 
“ I had hut one piece of money, and it might 
' have lasted me a long time ; but I dropped it 
in that thicket of thorns yonder. I am afraid 
of venturing in tho thicket ; hut if you have 
the heart to look for the piece of money 
there, it shall be yours.” 

The greedy monk at once rushed to the 
thicket, and stooped under it, crawling on all 
fours. When he was fairly in the midst of 
the thorny hush, the young man took his 
flute and began to play. Up stood the 
monk through briars and thorns, compelled 
to dance, and to tear himself and his clothes 
to rags. Higher and higher he jumped 
and capered, crying for mercy, wliile the 
blood streamed from him on every side. But 
his cries* for mercy were unheeded, and 
the pitiless youth played faster and faster 
till the monk expired. Then the lad fled 
from the wood, on the wings of vengeance, 
without forgetting the magic flute. Some- 
thing urged him onward. It seemed as if 
lie suddenly knew all the paths of the 
forest. . A day’s journey brought him back 
to his native village* and a few minutes more 
brought him to the cottage where his parents 
still lived. Testing to his altered apjicar- 
ance, lie knocked at the door. Husband 
arid wife were at home. 

“ Will you give some supper and a 
night’s rest, to a weary traveller willing to 
pay ?” he said, in a feigned voice. 

“ You are welcome,” they both an- 
swered. 
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¥he table was laid; and as the meal went 
on, the stranger grew communicative. 

“ I have much on my mind,” he said ; 
“ you seem to be good people, and if you are 
not- tired I should like to tell you my story, 
and to ask your advice.” 

“By all means,” they answered; “in 
what we can do, command us.” 

“Yon must know,” he began, “that 
though I am young, I am a married man 
and a father; but it would have been better 
for me had 1 remained single. I have a 
wicked wife. She has deprived me of our 
only child. Her purpose was, either to kill 
it, or to give it as a prey to the wild beasts ; 
for she left her*house one day with it, and 
came back without it. She deceives me in 
every possible manner, and I have fled 
from the house to meditate a fitting punish- 
ment for her.” 

The mason sat thinking over the 
stranger’s words. 

“Alas !” he said, sadly, “we, also, had a 
son once.” 

The guilty wife looked as pale as death. 
It seemed strange to- her that, so many 
points of the young man’s story should 
recal to her mind her past sin. While 
the pair sat musing, the young man re- 
peated, in a louder voice : 

“What punishment does the deceiver 
deserve?” * 

“ Burn her to death !” cried the husband. 

“ Bum her to death !” cried the wife, who 
wished to appear innocent in the eves of 
her husband, and therefore repeated : 
“ Bum her to death !” 

“ Then pile up the fagots on your 
hearth !” cried, the stranger, in a fearful 
voice, “for the day of justice has come. 
Pile tip the fagots ! If you have the fire, I 
have the criminal.” 

And before the astonished husband could 
come to the rescue, he had tied the wife’s 
hands with a cord, and had thrown her in 
the midst of the burning pile. He then , 
explained to his father all the circumstances 
in a few hurried words, and, taking the * 
flute from his pocket, began to play. But 
the woman was already quite dead, for hey 
heart had burst from shame and remorse. 

THE CRUEL MOTHER. 

There Was once a woman who had a 
little daughter about fourteen years old, 
a very fair maiden to see, She hated this 
girl because she was prettier than she had 
ever been in her own youth. Every night 
she went to bed, leaving the girl at her 
spinning ;‘and if the girl had not done her 


task in the morning, she received many 
stripes. One night her mother gave her 
a large bag full of flax. “ This,” she said, 
“ must be spun by to-morrow morning, or I 
will kill yon.” < On this, she went comfort- 
ably to bed. The girl leaned her head on 
the table, and cried as if her heart would 
break. ' She knew it was useless to at- 
tempt to do the work in so short a time, 
so she prayed that she might die. As she 
prayed, she heard a gentle kpock. It 
seemed near the fireplace. She had only 
just said, “ Come in !” when a pretty little 
lady, all dressed in gold tissue, stood be- 
fore her. 

“ Why do you cry, little maiden ?” said 
she. “ Your sobs have reached all the way 
to me, in fairyland. I can help you. Teil 
me your giief.” 

“ Oh !” sobbed the maiden,’ “ I have all 
this flax to spin before morning, and if it. 
is not done my mother will, kill me.” 

, “ Go to bed, go to bed, child,” said the 
fairy. “I will spin your flax for you.” 

The little maiden was glad to throw her- 
self on her little bed, and powerless even to 
thank her benefactress. She fell asleep in a 
“moment. In the mean while, the little fairy 
sat and spun, sat and spun, all the night 
long, till the day broke. She then vanished, 
leaving alf the thread made up into nice 
tidy parcels. In the morning came in the 
cruel mother, and asked for the -spun thread 
in a very gruff voice. 

“ Here it is,” said the trembling ’maiden. 

“ I must weigh it, I must weigh it,” re- 
torted her mother; “for, should it bo wan t- 
ing N even of half an ounce, you shall have 
your beating.” 

But, strange to say, the thread was rather 
heavier than* the woman expected,: so she 
had nothing more to say. On the succeed- 
ing evening, she dragged into the room two 
enormous hags of flax. 

“This must be done by the morning," 
she said, “ or beware !” 

She then closed the door and -left the 
maiden alone, having previously thrown a 
stale bit of black bread into the room. Then, 
indeed, did the girl weep and sob : no one r 
she thought, could help her now, and what 
.was she do ! But at midnight, when all 
except the maiden slept, the shme knock, 
followed by a gentle “May we come in P” 
comforted her failing heart. In tripped 
two fairies, and in a moment they had put 
the girl to bed, and then, they sat and spun, 
sat and spun, all the night long, tod she 
went to sleep looking at the pretty creatures 
who had ivory distaffs and spindles, and 


i . 
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tiny white hands. In the morning, as 
usual, her mother came in to weigh the 
thread ; and again it was over weight. 

“You graceless witch!” she snorted, 

' “you complained of over- work, and it is 
all too little for such a minx as you.” 

Away she went, banging the door, and 
the maiden sat weeping and biting at a 
hard loaf, too hard for her little teeth. In 
the evening her mother came in three 
j times, each time dragging behind her a 
very large bagful of flax. 

“ Now, mark you !” she said. “If all this 
is spun and made into skeins by daybreak, 

I I give you no more work, and you may be 
j as idle as you like ; but if you do not finish 
! this, I will kill you : that is my decision.” 

i The maiden sat immovable till midnight, 
lj “ For,” thought she, “ either th&jfairies will 
|j come and I shall be saved, or they will not 
j;' come any more, and I shall die.” But 

I I at midnight the faithful fairy came, jiccom- 
|j panied by two other fairies : just as if she 
j! guessed that there were three bagfuls fo 
1 ; spin. First of all they made the poor girl’s 
j i bed comfortable, and then they each gave 
| j her a kiss. She fell asleep; and when the 
jj morning broke, the work was done. 

|j It was Sunday morning; for the first 
1 1 time, the poor girl was not scolded. Her 
mother arrayed herself in her bpst cloihOs, 
j, and said she was going to church. 

|i “Pray take me too !” entreated the girl, 
j; “ I have not been to church for so long.” 
j; “ Do you think I would take you dressed 
1 1 in ihose rags ?” answered her mother, 
j If the girl were in rags, it Was the 
S mother’s fault. But off she started in a 
j great hurry, because the church was tftree 
I miles off*. The young girl, left as usual 
| to herself, knelt down to say her prayers, 
when a familiar voice called but: “May I 
I come in ?” And, to the girl’s delight, in 
j walked the fairy. * 

“ So you would like to go to church ?” 
j she said. “ And to church you shall go.” 

Saying those words, the fairy touched 
the girl with her wand, and, as the rags 
dropped off, the most magnificent clothes 
took their place, and her face became so 
j much more lovely, that, pretty as she had 

• been before, no one would havo known li£r. 
i “Go down-stairs, and you will find a 

| : carriage,” said the fairy ; and disappeared. - 
’ ; Half bewildered by the events of the last 
j few days/ the girl went down the creaking 
j stairs, and found at the door a fine carriage 

* i with four horses and two coachmen. She 
[ got. in, and they, without asking any ques- 
tions, drove her to the church. It was a 


little village church, and everybody around 
was well known ; so that the arrival or a 
great princess created a great sensation, 
and everybody looked at her during mass. 
After the service she drove back ; the car- 
riage and the fine clothes disappeared ; and 
she had h&rdly resumed her rags when the 
mother walked ‘in. 

' “ Such a sight !” she exclaimed : “ such 
a grand sight. There was a great lady— 
perhaps the queen— at church. Everybody 
looked at her.” 

“ Was she at all like me, mother ?” asked 
the girl. 

“ Like you indeed !” said the woman, 
laughing most scornfully. A good joko ! 
You, forsooth, like the handsomest lady in 
the land, who wears silks and satins every 
day ! You, who are but a dirty slut, fit 
only to stay at home and open the door !” 

oo the girl said nothing morfc. Next 
Sunday she again begged to go to church, 
and got the same answer as before ; and 
again, tv^ien her mother was gone, the 
friendly fairy appeared. This time the 
clothes with which she decked the maiden 
were far more splendid than last time. 
And her slippers were of pure gold. The 
carriage was more splendid, the horses were 
all white, * and the coachmen were like 
princes of the land. Everybody, in the 
church and out of the church, stared at 
the beautiful straitger. As she left the 
church in a hurry, she was followed by a 
crowd, her mother in the midst of it, to 
see her get into her carriage. In her 
hurry she ran on a few steps, and, in 
getting into the carriage, dropped one of 
her golden slippers. Her mother was sharp, 
and seized this shoe before any one in the 
crowd h ad perceived her movement ; ‘ ‘ tor, ’ ’ 
thought she, “ it must ho made of real 
gold, and I can sell it to-morrow. Is it, or 
is it not, real gold ?” she went on repeating 
to herself, as she turned the slipper round 
and round in her hands. 

The girl hurried home as fast as her 
s beautiful horses could prance, and, before 
5 her mother came in, she had already put 
on her old clothes, and also had had a short 
conversation with the fairy. 

“Look at this,” said the mother, bolding 
the slipper under her nose. 

“Why that is my slipper, I declare!”, 
answered the daughter. 

“ I always thought you were rather 
mad,” answered the mother. “ Your slipper, 
indeed, you conceited ape ! why you could 
not put half your hand m it.” 

Then the maiden took the shoe, and put 
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it c on her tiny foot, and, taking up its fellow 
from a hiding-place — for the fairy liacl pur- 
posely left her the other slipper — she showed 
them both to the astonished woman. 

“ Yes, mother,! am the lady who goes to 
church; I am the lady of the line carriage 
and the fine horses. Do you think that, 
because you do not care for me, there is 
I not One above who sees justice done in this 
1 world?” * 

The enraged woman, blind with jealousy 
and anger, pushed the girl out of the 
door. 

“ Remember, mother,” said the girl, 
looking back, “ that you sent mo away. 
And never moyo do I return.” 

“And a good riddance too,” retorted 
the woman, with a parting kick. 

So the maiden went far away, and tlie 
fairies gave her all that she could wish, and 
all that* she deserved — a fine palace, kind 
friends, dainty dishes, fine clothes, attentive 
servants, and, in conrso of time, a young 
and handsome husband. ° 

LIGHT FOR LIGHTHOUSES. 

As far as regards lighthouse illumination, 
the light of other days seems tb have been 
of very little account. The means adopted 
' by our forefathers and by the ancients for 
marking the coasts benight were of a very 
rough and inefficient kind. The . necessity 
for lights of some description to mark by 
night the shores of civilised countries has 
manifested itself wherever navigation has 
been practised, and one may read of several 
towers of old which were made to answer 
the purposes of lighthouses. Our own an- 
cestors, as they began to journey on the sea, 
found something of the kind necessary, and 
blazing beacons wore lighted on many of 
the high hills and prominent headlands on 
* the coasts of Britain. There is no know- 
ing liow many fagots of wood or tons of 
coal were consumed by these fires, but the 
quantity no doubt was very large. How- 
ever, the progress of science, or whatever 
power it may be which ordains great 
changes and improvements, at last abolished 
this system of coal fires, and during the 
latter, part of last century established oil 
* lights instead. 

It was an immense improvement when 
steady lights under cover were substituted 
for thO coal fires, and no doubt the man 
who tended the fires thought so too. 
Looking back on those days,, one cannot 
help being struck with the great ‘contrast 


between the coast lights then and our own 
admirable arrangements now. The coal 
tire was generally made in an iron basket 
fixed out m the open air, and in the worst 
of weather the keeper had to work hard 
to keep his fire burning in spite of the 
most furious winds or the most deluging 
rains. Under the depressing influence of 
constant and heavy rain it can easily be 
understood that it was no joke to have 
to keep up a bright blazing fire. And 
with the most careful attention these fires 
were found to be most uncertain and un- 
reliable, at one time flaring wildly to the 
sky, dnd at another obscured by smoke or 
in a sulky state of dull red heat. Experi- 
ence suggested that a steady permanent 
light was what was wanted — a light that 
would not be affected by tlio uncertain in- 
fluences of the weather. So the candles 
of tlie period were tried at one or two 
place^ with a lantern, but in only a few 
instances could they be made useful, the 
light being so weak. The Eddystone for a 
long time was illuminated by twenty-four 
candles only, in a sort of chandelier. But, 
after a time, oil was brought into use. 
Spermaceti seems to have been found the 
best adapted for burning and for giving a 
good light, and for over fifty years was 
used. Recently, how over, it has been 
found that rape-seed oil is much cheaper, 
and can bo burned so as to give as good a 
light as the sperm, so it is generally used 
at the present day. It has been found that 
oil light is the most reliable, requires the 
least amount of attention, is more eco- 
nomical, and at present answers the pur- 
pose of marking our coasts better than any 
other light. 

Nevertheless, the authorities who have 
charge of the important business of lighting 
England’s shores liavo by no means been 
insensible to tlie various 'means of illumi- 
nation which have at different times ap- 
peared. Experiments have been and arc 
constantly being made, as to the advan- 
tages of the numerous sources of light 
which have at times been brought out. 

Five different oils have been tried : first, 
sperm, which, as lias been said, was used 
fqr some time, until displaced by rape-seed ; 
then colfta was tried for a time, put although 
it proved to be more economical, yet it was 
by no means found equal to rape or sperm ; 
olive oil has also been tested, und found 
wanting. Since the time when Americans 
havo been making colossal fortunes by 
“striking ile,” no end of proposals have 
been received for the application of the 
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mineral oils to lighthouses, but there are 
certain risks connected with the use of 
petroleum and paraffine which make it par- 
ticularly undesirable that they should be 
employed on such an important duty. 

It is probable that many people wonder 
why gas is not more generally used ; but 
there are numerous objections in the way 
at present. The light, it is found, would 
certainly be a little better than tho oil 
flame ;* but to change from oil to gas would 
involve a largo outlay for new burners, 
&c,, and an entire sacrifice of the present 
valuable oil lamps in the numerous light- 
houses ; then, again, it would be necessary 
to establish for each lighthouse gasworks 
with numerous outbuildings and cumbrous 
machinery, t to do which, at most stations, 
would bo dreadfully expensive, »and at all 
rock stations impossible ; and the diffi- 
culties in the way of conveying sufficient 
quantities of cqal to the. outlying aad dis- , 
taut lighthouses would be most serious . 
To, balance these drawbacks, the gain would 
be only a little brighter light, ancl so the oil 
light has retained its supremacy. 

The oxy-hydrogen or lime light has been 
experimented* upon ; but the complicated* 
arrangements for producing the light, and 
the uncertainty of its steady maintenance, 
have proved serious objections its appli- 
cation to the lighting our coasts. 

Magnesium also has been tried. No doubt 
those who have watched the ascent of the 
magnesium balloons on firework nights at 
the Crystal Palace, have thought that really 
such a beautiful, brilliant light might be in 
some manner made useful ; and truly, a 
light of such a power could be placed in a 
lighthouse, its splendour would almost light 
up the dark waves, edging tjiem all. with 
silver, and its piercing rays would project 
tlicir light even ♦beyond the horizon. But 
its unreliability and its insufficient develop- 
ment make it inapplicable at present. 

Many other kinds of light have been 
tried, but only one has at present shown 
itself so superior to other lights, and so 
manageable, as to justify tho autho- 
* rities in placing it at a lighthouse. , We 
refer to the electric light, produced by 
magnetic induction, which may t fairly *be 
said to be the “ coming M light. 

The low outstretching point of Dungo 
ness is nc\w marked by the electric light, 
and like a beautiful star it meets the sailor’s 
eye as ho homes above the horizon on a 
dark night.; In comparison with its in- 
tense white light the flame of the burning 
oil appears of a yellow or sometimes a 


reddish colour, and altogether of a softer 
nature ; while the vivid brightness of the 
electric spark seems to pierce the darkness 
with extraordinary power. It is surprising 
to think that there really is no body of flame 
to produce this brilliant effect, but indeed 
it is nothing more than white heat caused 
by the meeting of two opposing electric cur- 
rents. These currents are generated by 
a powerful electrical machine, the motive 
power to which is supplied by steam; and 
are conveyed up to the lamp by two copper 
wires, each terminating in a carbon point. 
These two points have to be kept at a certain 
distance from each other, and when the 
two opposite currents meetwfc these points, 
the resistance of one against tho other 
causes the Ups of the carbons to glow, be- 
come white hot, and to melt or* fuse, and 
the incandescent or molten state of the 
carbon points is tho brilliant electric light 
itself. At the Exposition in Paris in 1867 
the splendid effect of this light might have 
been seon. A building was erected in the 
park for the purpose of showing it off, and 
eye-witnesses speak of it as something mar- 
vellous, how a clearly defined horizontal 
beam was projected through the darkness, 
lighting up objects for many miles. Tbp 
French authorities have not been ^low to 
discover the value of the light, for already 
they^have adopted it at the lighthouse at 
Cape La Heve, and indeed they seem to 
fancy that to them belongs the principal 
credit for bringing the light in^o use. But 
it is well known that the grand discovery 
of Professor Faraday of the principle of 
generating electricity by magnetic induc- 
tion was first utilised by Professor Holmes, 
who invented an apparatus for producing 
light thereby, which was tried in 1850 at 
the South Foreland Lighthouse. Our 
neighbours, however, with their quick per- 
ception, soon elaborated the somewhat 
imperfect apparatus of Professor Holmes ; 
but that gentleman has since completely 
outstripped the .Frenchman by a new and 
i improved machine. 

So much for some of the sources of light : 
we have yet a few words to say regarding 
the means adopted to make the most of 
them. 

Thero was a time when no one thought 
of trying to make something more of a 
light than there really was ; nothing was 
known of such things as reflectors or other 
aids to light, so that coal fires blazed, and 
candles cast their flickering feeble rays on 
the waters, quite unassisted. However, it 
was discovered at last that light could be 
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w&s going on. She has ruined and 
destroyed us.” 

“ But surely not,” said Conway, stopping, 
“ all in such a short time ! It seems in- 
credible! A fine estate shrivelled to no- 
thing in this manner. Are you certain 
about all this ? Has all been fair ?” 

“You know Bolton? — a hard-headed, 
honest fellow, that speaks plainly. He says 
a fortnight, at the outside, is all we can 
hope to keep afloat for. Then there will 
be something disgraceful, unless — nnless — 
we cau be helped. Some one wrote from 
here. The whole place was talking of it, 
the letter said. For God’s sake, do what 
you can for usj and save the family*. Put 
aside that other girl.” 

“ What other girl?” said Conway. 

“ Oh, that was said also; there was some 
low girl hero that was in the way, and had 
got sorqe pledge from you.” 

“False! A low vulgar story.” 

“I knew it. At any rate, wq must put 
by romance and that sort of thing ; for we 
are on a precipice, George, and you must 
make a sacrifice to save the family.” 

“My life,” said Conway, “has hitherto 
been something of a sacrifice, so I may as 
well continue it.” 

Mr. Conway was cautious enough, even 
to his father, and said nothing of the pro- 
posal ho had received that morning. There 
was no reason why he should not win all 
the honours of self-sacrifice by resignation. 
The father was still a little disturbed about 
“ the othei* girl,” and asked doubtfully who 
she was. His son took a pleasure in en- 
larging on her praises, perhaps to in- 
demnify himself. Was he not now to: be 
sold into captivity by a combination of 
dealers, as it were ? “ One of the finest 

natures : the quickest and most natural you 
ever heard of. No one could dream that 
such could be found in a place like this. 
Yet must I treat her in this way ?” 

“ What ! that man’s daughter P Oh, I 
dare say she is well used to this. These 
places are like garrison towns. My dear* 
George, think — a mair of your abilities* and 
prospects !” 

, “Fine prospects, indeed, that have 
caused me to be led into the market. 
Look at that, father, and see how just you 
*have been to that noble girl !” 

He showed him the letter he had re- 
ceived that morning. His father read it 
with disquietude. + 

“ But ? in God’s name, don’t let me hear 
that you are irrevocably pledged. You 
said,” he addled, appealingly, “ you were to 

consult me.”\ 

\ * 


“ Yes,” said Conway, beginning to row 
in his hesitation; “but I was sure you 
would not - ” 

“ You were always truthful and straight- 
forward, George, and would not act on 
empty pretences. That I know. You 
would not pretend to consult me, having all 
the while made up your mind to act inde- 
pendently of me.” 

When father and son boarded the yacht, 
one of the sailors, just arrived from shore, 
put into Conway 5 s hand some letters brought , 
from the club. By a sort of reaction in this 
rather uncertain mind, the transaction had 
begun to have a very ugly air, something in 
the nature of trafficking or sale. This was not 
surely what he was to live for ; and of a sud- 
den it flashed upon him that it was scarcely 
honourable, or gentlemanly, or “lordly,” to 
pay his father’s debts by a marriage. It 
seemed akin to slave-market principles. No 
one hkd been so bitter, so. scathing, in his 
branding of those mothers who dragged 
their daughters to the bazaars and sale- 
rooms of fashionable life, and sold them to 
the best bidders. Here was he doing the , 
same with his own precious person. | 

“This is a very serious thing, father,” 
he said, warmly; “ and I should have time 
to consider. It sounds shabby and mean 
to take this poor girl’s fortune to benefit 
ourselves.” 

“ There is no time, George. * That is the 
worst of it. * Thinking it over /will not 
make the matter better or worse, clearer 
or mor<5 obscure. But, I say, it' is timb i 
for you to put away all this hair-splitting 
anc^ metaphysics. I have no patience with \ 
it. I tell you, there’s not an hour to lose. |j 
Act like other men of sense, and men of the j j 
world. What have you got there ?” 

Conway was* reading one of his letters, 
which he had tom open. It was from 
Jessica. Never did events seem so to com- 
pete* as it were, for the guidance *of this 
petted gentleman. 

-* • *• 

Dear Mr* Conway, — One of my wretched 
bursts of temper made me write as I did 
this morning, I have, indeed, no title to 
speak to you as I have done. Be generous, 
and foi^ive. Oh, what mean, unworthy 
motives you must impute to mb ! I could 
sink for shame and confusion. And yet I 
meant well ; indeed I did. It was of your in- 
terest I was thinking, not of my own. Now 
I must bear the penalty. And do Avhat 
I can, you must think that pmati pitiful ' 
jealousy of her was at the bottom of all. 

I know I have forfeited your esteem and 
respect for ever, and that nothing will 
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restore it to me. But I accept that as the 
penalty. * 

I I may speak plainly now ; for, from what 
i you said last night, I seemed to gather 
' that I had won somo liking from you — that 
you understood me, felt with me, and liked 
me. This remains to me to think of, what- 
I ever be your fate : and when you are united 
to her, whom my un governed humour made 
me think unworthy of yon, I shall be more 
! than content, if yon would forget what I 
| wrote to you this morning. Jessica. 

“ There,” said Conway, passionately, 
“ there is what you call on me to de- 
stroy in this wicked holocaust. I must 
have time — an hour or two — before I give 
you my answer. I am not a stock or stone. 
If we are to follow the cold-blooded schemes 
of the world, we must devise means as cold- 
, blooded.” 

I His father looked at him with a iVctted 
“ put-out” air. “ Oh, I see how it will be, v 
» he said. “ Everybody is selfish, and only 
I thinks of their own advancement. You are 
caught by this low girl.” 

“ Low !” said his soli. “ Docs that read 
i like what is low ? But you are hasty, father. 

: 1 must have a little time, if only a few 
i hours, to find some way out of all this. I 
j cannot be too cold and heartless. 1 * * 

! “ Take as Ibbg as you please, my dear 

! boy,” cried his father, much relieved; “ that 
j is, until evoning. Most natural you should 
| wish to do the thing in a gentlemanly way. 

, 1 know you will manage it without hurting 
toolings, or anything of that sort. After 
j alb girls now-a- days don’t break their hearts, 

, ! and look on all this very much as business.” 
! : He was put on shore. It will be seen, he 

j was a rather selfish nobleman. Nothing 
j could have turned out better, he thought, 
i This would hurry his sejn into a most 
j advantageous marriage, which would be the 
* saving of hid family. He would have been 
going on for years “ pottering about,” and 
playing the romantic with half a dozen girls, 
until his season had passed by. Suddenly 
be stopped, and became uneasy. There 
was something in the sketch of that parson’s 
daughter he did not like. They seemed of 
the coarse low sort, who fasten m tigfit, 

f ive trouble 1 , and Recline to be shaken off. 
f he could see her, or the doctor ! Ho 
got into a. fly, and drove out. 

CHAPTER XVII. ATTACK A HD REPULSE. 

A cunning and clever idea, as he thought 
it, had crossed his mind. There was an 
aged and infirm incumbent of a family 
living on his estate, and the living was 


what is called a tat one. It must be worth 
double what the vicar of St. Arthur’s en- 
joyed. This would surely make all “ safe 
for he was still troubled by the idea of this 
girl. She was the danger. Tliero was no 
end to the schemes of low, clever women, 
brought up aiid trained in the predatory 
habits of places like this, where men came 
and went, and where all plans were carried 
out swiftly and shortly. They were not 
sure if the doctor was in. His lordship 
was shown into the drawing-room, whore 
ho waited, filling up the time with that 
curiosity and speculation mankind gives 
itself up to when left waiting in a strange 
room, and expecting strange people. Thus 
engaged, he heard a step and a rustle, and 
a lady, not the doctor, stood before him. 

She was so natural she could not help 
colouring, knowing that this was her ad- 
miner's father. But the next moment 
.came an instinct as to the object of this 
visit ; aril a feminine defiance roso into 
her pale face. 

“My father,” she said, “is unfortunately 
out : wo can send for him.” 

“ Not at all,” said the guest, hastily, for 

* another idea had taken the place of the 
first. “You are Miss Bailey, I may sup- 
pose P My son was speaking of you this 
morning and he fixed his eyes upon her. 

Jessica felt, somehow, that this was going 
to take a sort of judicial tone, which she 
could not at all accept with the conscious- 
ness that she was, so to speak, innocent. 
The other, looking at her narrowly, saw 
that she was very dangerous indeed — 
handsome, interesting, with* a bold fearless 
character that might be more than a match, 
for him, and certainly for “the foolish 
■ fellow she hoped to entrap.” 

“ I am very sorry,” he went on, “ that ho 
ever came here. George has the way, so 
common with young men, of what is called 
amusing himself. These yachting men are 
like the Jack Tars in the navy, and have a 
love in every port.”* 

* Jessica drew herself up haughtily. 
“What their ways may be,” she said 
firmly, “ have nothing to do with me. Mr. 
Conway, I fancy, would hardly accept that 
character.” 

An audacious girl, thought his lordship. 

“ You cannot know him so well as I 
do,” he said, smiling. “I have heard 
something of his proceedings, at this place 
even. It was time, I thought, that thp old 
. father should appear upon the scene. You 
see, Miss Bailey, he is a young man of good 
position — heir to my estates and title, with 
first-rate prospects.” 
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With a scornful lip Jessica repeated the 
words, “ First-rate prospects ! Indeed ?” 

His lordship was taken back. A most, 
bold and daring girl. Dudley knew every- 
thing. “Well, eventually, eventually. In 
short, he is entitled to look for a first-rate 
match and connexion; and really, Miss 
Bailey, to speak plainly ” 

“You have been speaking plainly, my 
lord, have you not?” she said, interrupt- 
ing him in a soi*t of passionate manner. 
“Why is this addressed to me? What 
have I done ? I scorn deception of every 
kind, and will not affect ignorance of the 
object that has brought Lord Formanton 
here/ Is this the meaning of it, that I 
interfere with these prospects . and the 
necessity of your son’s making an advan- 
tageous marriage ? In fairness, I may ask, 
is this what you are coming to ?” 

“ No, no — dear no,” said the other, 
rather alarmed. “ God forbid ! But young 
men are so impulsive, and I was uso afraid 
my son had gone further than 

“ Gone further !” said she, her face 
flushing up, and her eyes flashing. “ Now 
I understand. Then ask him for the whole 
story, and ho is honourable enough to tell. 
He will suppress nothing as tc my beha- 
viour. Ask him for the two letters I wrote 
to him last night and this morning. Oh ! 
what have I done to be exposed to this !” 

He was much alarmed at the sensation- 
scene inffe which he had been drawn. He 
was a clumsy negotiator : possibly, as some 
of his friends said, because he had been 
attach^ at a foreign court. “ Oh, I didn’t 
mean to say it was your fault 

“ My fault !” she repeated! “You are 
determined to heap mortifications on me. 
But I am not one of those who disdain to 
clear themselves through mistaken delicacy. 
Thero mt%t be justice done me in this 
matter. You seem to think of me as — I 
blush to say it — as some unworthy schemer 
with designs, as it is called ; one who was 
to he frightened or bought off.” 

His lordship started at this last charge,*' 
which was very near the truth. “ I give 
you my solemn word of honour,” he said, 
not pointing this solemn affirmation at any 
statement, “ that is, I never meant 
But what can a man do ? Ho hears all 
sorts of strange rumours about his son.” 

“ This will not do, my lord,” said she, 
proudly. “You owe me an amende; and 
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I must appeal to Mr. Conway solemnly in 
this matter.” * 

“ To too sure. I promise it,” said the 
peer, joyfully. “ Nothing . could bo more 
handsome or fairer.” 

“ I am sure,” went on Jessica, “ one 
of your rank and honour will not be 
content with that conventional amende. 
Your own heart will tell you that an ac- 
knowledgment, as formal as the charge you 
came here to make, is owing to me.” 

“ I shall make it a point,” said the noble- 
man, eagerly, “you may depend on it. 
You see, it is a delicate matter on both 
sides, and hard to approach. You must 
be indulgent, 'Miss Bailey, in the case of a ' 
father ; for, I assure you, in George’s case t 
we cannot afford — it would be fatal — to 
make a mifctako. I am really sorry to have . 
hurt your feelings ; but the family depends, 
to a great measure, on George. Here is 1 
this fme estate of Panton- Castle, and all ; 
that — a nice girl ” 

“ You put them in the proper order,” j 
said she. 

“Ehem ! Well, you know I am a busi- 
ness man; and no man, peer or peasant, is 
ashamed to want money or •advancement. 
He is my own son, and I look to his real 
interest. y . 

“ With those views, then, you had better 
speak to my father, whom I *see coming in 
now. But, before that,. I ask ‘you, finally, 
do you understand my position in this j 
matter?” j ( 

“ Certainly — certainly ; depend on me.”* I 
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^ book v. 

> CHAPTER T. A RETROSPECTIVE MEDITATION. 

An April day smiled and wept over 
' Shipley. Wherever the clouds broke after 
a shower, the sky showed of a pale blut* 
,fJ colour. Near the zenith floated white 
,$» wreaths of ^vapour. Below them were long 
‘| lateral bars of grey cloud stretching singu- 
J larly straight across the horizon. They 
. were vague and unfinished at the ends, 
like lines drawn by a soft lead pencil ; and 
j they seemed of about that colour against the 
<1 blue and white. A few early flowers peeped 
! out in the garden borders. When the sun 
shone fitfully on the old yew-tree, it .was 
seen to glisten with trembling diaifiond- 
drops of rain. A blackbird piped his sweet 
clear song from the shrubbery. Light and 
shadow animated the flatness of the distant 
wold, Whence c^me the many-voiced bleat 
of lambs blended into on 6 sound. A soli- 
, tary sheep cropped the short turf in St. 
Gildas’s graveyard. 

A young lady sat there xon the low 
stone wall, looking across the flats to-» 
■ wards Danccester. She sat so still that 
: the grazing sheep came quite near to her as 
/ its teeth cut the short grass with a crisp 
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vicar’s mode of life, and in the vicar him- 
self, since she had left his house for her 
aunt’s. 

At first sight tilings had seemed little 
altered. But she soon found that there 
was a chango in Mr. Levincourt which she 
had not observed in him in London. In 
the first place, he seemed to have broken 
completely the few relations he had ever 
held with his country neighbours in tho 
rank of gpntlefolks. That was perhaps to 
be expected with a character such as Mr. 
Lc vin court’s ; it was natural that he should 
shun any possible occasion of reading in 
the manner, or even in the faces, of his 
equals that he had become an object of pity 
to them. But this was not all. It seemed 
to Maud, that after the first paroxysm of 
grief, and wounded feeling, and crushed 
pride had ceased, the whole character of 
her guardian had subtly deteriorated. He 
shrank from the society of his equals ; but, 
on the other hand, he appeared by no means 
to shun that of his inferiors. He would sit 
fpr hours enduring the baldest chat of Mrs. 
Mcggitt, and women such as she. Maud 
was shocked and astonished to find him, 
one day, listening almost with, avidity to 
some gossiping details of village Bcandal 
from the lips of Mugworthy, the parish 
clerk. The air of personal refinement 
which had formerly distinguished him, 
seemed to be disappearing under the in- 




sound in regular cadence. It ^as Maud fluence of a Blip- shod laziness — a kind of 
Desmond who sat there on the wall of the slothfed indifference to everything save his 
graveyard, and whose golden hair was own immediate comfort. He was by turns 
ruffled under her hat by:fehe April breeze. «qu emulous, ; almost lachrymose, and self- 
She was absorbed in a reverie; Sho had asafeing. It was terrible to Maud to seo 


been in Shipley now nearly a week, and 
she was mentally passing in review all 
the traits and circumstances she had ob- 
served during that time/ which served to 
show what changes had taken place in the 

mu sir. 


his whole character thus lowered 5 and sho 
tried to believe that the change was but 
temporary, ^ and that perhaps she even 
exaggerated it in her affectionate anxiety. 

During tho journey from London, her 
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mind was full of that which she had to re- 
veal to him respecting Veronica. And she 
had dreaded the tank, being entirely un- 
certain liow he wouidreceive it. Butjyhen 
she began tc perceive the chango in him, 
she conceived the hope that her tidings 
might at least have the good effect of rousing 
him from the apathy into which ho seemed 
to have allowed all the higher part of his 
nature to fall, while he fed the daily life of 
his mind with contemptible trivialities. 
She had approached the subject one even- 
ing, when she and her guardian were alone 
together in the old oliintz-fumished sitting- 
room after tea. Maud had quietly opened 
the pianoforte, and had played through 
softly a quaint andante from one of Haydn’s 
sonatas. 

The piece was chosen with the cunning 
instinct of affection. It was soothing and 
gracious, and yet, in its old-fashioned 
stateliness, it did not too deeply probe the 
spring of grief. The somewhat wify tones 
of the well-worn instrument rendered 
crisply every twirl and turn of the brave 
old music, under Maud’s light fingers. In 
the very twang of the yellow keys there 
was a staid pathos. It affected the ear as 
the sweot worn voice of an old woman 
affects i t, that thin quavering pipe, to which 
some heart has thrilled, some pulse beat 
responsive, in the days of long ago. Maud 
played on, and the spring twilight deepened, 
and the vicar listened, silent, in his arm- 
chair by the empty fireplace. He had 
taken to smoking within the past year. 
He ]bed bought a great meerschaum with a 
carved fantastic bowl, and the colour of the ^ 
pipe bore testimony to the persistency of' 
its owner in the use of the weed. As Maud 
played softly in the gathering dusk, the 
puffs of smoke from the vicar’s chair grew 
rarer and rarer, and at last they ceased. 
Maud rose from the piano, and went to sit 
beside her guardian. He was still silent. 
The influence of the music was upon him. 

a Uncle Charles,” said Maud, in alow 
voice, “ I have something to tell you, and 
something to ask you. I will do the ask- 
ing first. Will yon forgive me for having 
delayed what I nave to say until now P” 

“ I do not think it likely that you have 
need of my forgiveness, Maud. What for- 
V givene£ft is between us must be chiefly 
frtom you to me, not from me to you.” 

“ Jlon’t'say that, dear Uncle Charles. 
You touc»h my conscience too nearly. And 
yet, at th«» time, I thought — and Hugh 
thought — that it was better to keep the 
secret for a wjule. I hope you will think 


so too; and forgive 910. Uncle Charles, 
some one is dead whom you knew.” 

The vicar gave a violent start. Maud, 
with her hand on the elbow of his. chair, 
felt it shake ; and she added, quickly, “ It 
is no one whose death yon can regret. It 
is awful to think that the extinction of a 
human life should be cause for rejoioing, 
rather than sorrow, in the hearts of all who 
knpw him. But it is so. Sir John Gale 
is dead.” The vicar drew a long, deep 
breath. His head drooped down on his 
breast ; but Maud felt, rather than saw — 
for it was by this time almost dark within 
the house — that he was listening intently. 
In a trembling voice, but clearly, and with 
steadiness of purpose, Maud told her 
guardian of Veronica’s marriage, of her 
inheritance/ and of her actual presence in 
London. She merely suppressed in her 
narrative two facts. First, the will, which 
bad made her (Maud) heiress to Sir John 
GdJle’s weaJth ; and, secondly, the late 
baronet’s intention of defrauding Veronica 
at the last. She and Hugh had agreed 
that it would bo well to spare Mr. Levin- 
court the useless pain, of these revelations. 
The vicar listened in unbroken silence 
whilst Maud continued to speak. 

When she ceased, after a little pause, ho 
said, “ And she was in London ! My 
daughter was within a few streets of rue, 
and made no sign! She made not any — 
the least — attempt to see me or to ask my 
pardon.” 

His tone was deep and angry. He 
breathed quickly and noisily, like a man 
fighting against emotion. Still Maud felt 
that in his very reproach there was a hope- 
ful symptom of some softening in the hard- 
ness of his resentment. 

44 She should have done so, deax Uncle 
Charles. I told her so, afid sho did not 
deny it. But I— I — believe she was afraid.” 

“Afraid! Veronica Levincourt afraid! 
Sho was not afraid of disgracing my home, 
and embittering my life. But she way 
Afraid to come and abase her wicked pride 
at my feet, when she might" have don© so 
with some chance of bringing me — hot 
coiqfort ; no, nothing can cancel her evil 
past — buf^it least some little alleviation of 
the weight of disgrace that has been bow- 
ing me to the ea^th ever since her flight.” 

Maud could not but fed, with h sensation 
of shame at the feeling, that the vicar’s 
words did not touch her heart. There was 
nothing in them that was not true. But 
in some way they rang hollow. How dif- 
ferent it had been When the vicar bad firs If 
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discovered his daughter’s flight, and* after- 
/ wards the name of the man she had fled 
with !. Then every word, *every gesture, had 
boon full of terrible rage, and grief, and 
horror. The vicar had been in agonised 
earnest then, no doubt. But now, as he 
spoke, it was as though he felt the necessity 
of assuming something that was not in his 
heart, as though he were ashamed of ex- 
pressing relief at Maud’s news, and made 
it a point of prido to excite his own wrath 
against his daughter. 

Maud had yet more to tell him. She 
must reveal the fact of Veronica’s engage- 
ment to the Prince Barletti. And she 
much feared that the communication of 
this fact would embitter her guardian still 
more. She could not see the expression 
of his face* as she spoke, and he did not 
interrupt her by the least word, until she 
paused, having finished what she^had to 
say. Then the vicar murmured in an* 
artificial voice, as though he were restrain- 
ing its natural expression : 

44 Her mother was a Barletti.” 

“ Yes. This gentleman is Veronica’s 

cousin.” * * 

u Prince — Prince Barletti ! Is that the 

* 44 Prince 'Cesare de’ Barletti* Veronica 

assured me that he is devotedly attached to 
her. He was a friend to her in her trouble 
abroad, and ” 

“ Barletti is a noble name : an old name. 
That wretch was a parvenu, sprung from 
the mud ; a clay image covered with gild- 
ing.” 

There was a long silence. At length 
the vicar spoke again. 

“ And my daughter was in London, and 
made no attempt to see me/ She allows 
me to learn this news from other lips than 
her own ! . My sorrow, mp misery, my sus- 
pense, matter nothing to her.” 

Veronica told me that she would write 
to you as soon as we got back to Shipley. 
She said that she believed it best, on the 
sole ground of consideration for you, for * 
her to wait before addressing you until all 
should be settled. ” 

44 Settled V* cried the vicar, sharply. 

“ What was^ there to settle ?” 

44 Her — her inheritance ; and — and the 
proof of her marriage. Sh^ tnay have been 
mistaken m delaying to communicate with 
you; indeed^ I think she was mistaken; 
but I do believe sho was sincere when she 
professed to think -it for the best.”' 

' The vicar rose and walked to the door. * 
v Arrived there, he paused, and said, 41 Until 


she does address me, and address me in 
a propet spirit, I shall take no notice of her 
whatsoever. None ! She will still be to 
me as one dead. Nothing — no human 
power shall induce me to waver in my 
resolution.” * 

Maud could see the vicar’s hands waving 
through the gloom with the action of re- : ' 
pulsing or pushing away some one. 

44 She will write to you, dear Uncle 
Charles,” said Maud ; still with the same 
disagreeable perception that the vicar’s 
words and tone were hollow, and with 
the same feeling of being ashamed of the 
perception. Then the vicar left the room, ' 
and went out into the garden. He relit 
his pipe, and as he paced up and down the 
gravel path, Maud watched his figure for a 
long time, looming faintly as he camo within 
range of the light from the windows of the' 
house, and then receding again into the 
darkness. Next day there came a letter 
for Mr. Levincourt from Veronica. Maud 
recognised her large, pretentious hand- 
writing on the black-bordered envelope 
with its crest and monogram and faint, 
sweot perfume. Tho vicar took the letter 
to his own room, and read it in private. 

He did not shpw it to Maud, nor communi- 
cate its contents to her further than to say 
that evening, just before retiring to bed : 

44 It appears, Maud, that the present 
baronet, Sir Matthew Gale, has bphaved in 
a very becoming manner, in immediately 
receiving and acknowledging his cousin’s 
widow.” 

44 Oh, dear Uncle Charles, the letter was 
from Veronica ! She has written to you. 

I am so thankful.” 

The tears were in Maud’s eyes as she 
clasped her hands fervently together, and 
looked up into her guardian’s face. He 
put his hand on her head, and kissed her 
forehead. 

44 Hood, sweet, pure-hearted child !” he 
said, softly. - 41 Ah, Maudie, would to God 
% that I had been blessed with a daughter like 
1 you ! But I diS not deserve that messing : 

I did not deserve it, Maudie.” 

It was on all these sayings and doings 
just narrated, that Maud Desmond was 
• pondering as she sat, alone, in the church- 
yard of St. GikJas. 

CHAPTER U. MISS TURTIiE. 

Mato sat absorbed in a reverie that pre- 
vented her from hearing a footstep that 
approached quickly. Pit-pat, pit-pat^ fcbe 
step came nearer. It was lights but as 
regular as that of a soldier on the march. 
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Presently, a shabby hat, with an erratic 
feather- in it, rose above the wall of the 
churchyard, and little Miss Turtle, Mrs. 
Meggitt’s governess, appeared, with a parcel 
in one hand and a basket in the other. 
She walked straight up to Mand, and then 
stopped. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Desmond,’’ said 
Miss Turtle, and looked into Maud’s face 
with a demure expression, half sly, half shy. 

*“ Oh, I — I did not see you, Miss Turtle. 
How do you do ?” 

“I startled you, I’m afraid. I hope 
you’re not subject to palpitation. Miss 
Desmond? I gm. Oh dear me, I am 
quite tired ! Would you allow me td seat 
myself here for a few minutes and rest ?” 

Maud smiled at the humility of the re- 
quest. .The wall of St. Gildas’s churchyard 
was certainly as free to Miss Turtle as 
to herself. She made room for the little 
governess beside her. Miss Turtle first 
disposed ber parcel and basket aa the top 
of the rough wall, and then made a queer 
little spring — something like the attempt 
to fly, of a matronly barn-door hen unused to 

S uit terra firma — and seated herself beside 
tiem. Maud was by no means delighted 
at thus encountering Miss Tuttle. < But 
she was too gentle and too generous to risk 
hurting the little woman’s feelings by at 
once getting up to depart. So she made 
up her mind to sit awhile and endure Miss 
Turtle’s discourse as best she might. They 
had met before, since Maud’s return to 
Shipley. Miss Turtle and her two pupils, 
Parmer Meggitt’s daughters, had saluted 
Maud as she came out of church on the 
first Sunday after her arrival at the vicar- 
age, having previously devoured her with 
their eyes during the service. 

“ And how, if I may venture to inquire, 
is our respected vicar?” said Miss Turtle. 

“Mr. Levincourt is quite well, thank 
you.” 

“ Is he, really ? Ah! Maw changes since 
we last had the honour of seeing you in 
Shipley, Miss Desmond.” - * ' 

“ Indeed ! If you did .not say so, I should 
suppose, from what I have seen and heard 
hitherto, that there were, on the contrary, 
very few changes.” 

“Oh dear me! Mrs. Sack — yon have 
heard.about Mrs. .jSapk ?” 

“No. Is she il| 

“Joined a Wesleyan congregation at 
Shipley Magna. Gone over to Dissent, root 
and branch ! I am surprised that you had 
not heard of it.” 

Maud explained that Mrs. Sack’S con- 


version to Methodism had not been widely 
discussed in London. 

“ And she’s not the only one, Miss Des- 
mond,” pursued the governess. 

“ Indeed !” 

“ OH, no, not the’ only one by any means. 

A considerable number of the congregation 
of St. Gildas’s have gone over too. They 
say that the dissenting gentleman who 
preaches at Shipley Magna (he is not, 
strictly speaking, a gentleman either, Miss 
Desmond, being in the retail grocery line, 
and in a small way of business) is so very 
earnest. I hope you will not think I did 
wrong, but the truth is, I did go to an even- 
ing meeting at their chapel once, with Mrs. 
Sack, and I must say he was most eloquent. 

I really thought at one time that he would 
have a stroke, or something. The glass in 
the windows jingled again, and I came 
homo .with a splitting headache.” 

» “ He musit have been extraordinarily 

eloquent, indeed,” said Maud, quietly. 

“ Oh, he was ! But then, as I say, where " 
are your principles, if you let yourself be 
tempted away from your church like that ? 
JDidn’t you notice, Miss Desmond, how thin 
the congregation was, last Sunday ?” 

Maud was obliged to confess that she had 
noticed it. . o 

“ Then, ‘there’s Mr. Snowe, junior.” 

“ He has not joined the Methodists, has 
he, Miss Turtle r” 

“ Oh, no. Quite the contrary.. But he 
is engaged to be married, I believe, and ij 
the lady hates mnsic. Just fancy that, j 
Miss Desmond, and he such a confirmed 
amqchure” 

Little Miss Turtle shook her head in a 
melancholy manner, as though she had been 
reluctantly accusing Herbert Snowe of j 
“ confirmed ” gambling or “ confirmed ” j 
drunkenness. * r 

u Then,” said Maud, “ I am afraid we may 
lose Mr. Herbert Snowe’s assistance at the 
weekly practisings in the school-house.” 

“ Practisings ! Oh dear, Miss Desmor d, 
the singing-class is nothing now ; nothing 
« to what it used to be. Mr. Mugworthy, he 
, does what he can. But you know, Miss 
Desmond, what’s the use of the best inten- 
tions when you have to contend with a 
voice like — there ! J ust like that, for all the 
world!” ; V 

And Miss Ttirtle screwed up her mouth, 
and inclined her head toward? the distant 
common, whence came at that moment the 
tremulous, long - drawn ba-a^a, of some 
fleecy mother of the flock; 

Maud could hot help ( laughirig as she 
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recognised the resemblance to Mr, Mug- 
worthy’s professional utterance of the Amen. 

“ Why, Miss Turtle,” she ’said, lt I didn’t 
know you were so satirical.” 

“ Satirical ! Oh pray don’t say that, 
Miss Desmond. I should be loath, indeed, 
to think so of myself. If I was satirical, it 
was quite unawares, I assure you.” 

Miss . Turtle fidgeted with her paper 
parcel, tightening its strings, and putting 
it into shape. Then she peeped into the 
basket, as if to assure herself that its con- 
tents were safe. She showed no symptom 
of being about to resume . her walk, and 
there was a mingled hesitation and eager- 
ness in her face every time she looked at 
Maud. These conflicting sentiments at 
length resolved themselves into a question 
that indirectly approached thc» main point 
to which her curiosity was directed. 

“ Ahem ! And so, Miss Desmond, you 
don’t — ahem ! — you don’t find oui* revere^ 
vicar much broken'' by all he has gone 
through ?” 

Maud drew herself up, and looked full 
at the speaker. But Miss Turtle’s wishy- 
washy little countenance was so meek and 
meaningless* that resentment seemed ab- 
surd. 

The governess’s straw hat was some- 
what on. one side; and so Was the long 
ragged feather that adorned it, as it had 
successively adorned a long series of hats, 
beginning Anno Domini — but no matter for ' 
the date. Miss Turtle and her black ostrich 
feather* were coeval in the chronicles of 
Shipley ; for the good and sufficient reason 
that thoy had immigrated into Danes hir^ 
together. The long feather, wafted iiithor 
and thithey by the capricious airs, and made 
lank and straight by the cappicious. showers 
of spring, drooped carelessly over the brim 
of the -hat, and* overshadowed Miss Turtle’s 
little snub nose, with a ‘shabbily swagger- 
ing air ludicrously at variance with the 
expression of the face beneath it. 

, “I told you that Mr. Jjevincourt was 
quite well,” said Maud. * 

“ And yon, Miss, Desmond,” said Miss 
Turtle, timidly putting out the tip of her 
cotton glove to touch Maud’s black dress, 

“ you too have had a good deal of trouble.” 

“ I have lost a dear relative and a true 
friend.” 

“To be sure* Oh deSfr me ! Life is a* 
shadow, 2fow.it flies! Don’t you find it 
so. Miss Desmond ? You have lost your ' 
aunt; a lady of title too,” added Miss* 
Turtle, with so comical an air of being" 
shocked and surprised by fins circumstance 


above all, and of murmuring reproachfully 
to the great democrat, Death, 4 How could 
you? — a person so well connected, and 
habitually addressed by mankind as ‘my 
lady!’ that Maud’s sense of humour con- 
quered her sadness, and she turned away 
her face lest Miss Turtle should be scan- 
dalised by the smile on it. 

Miss Turtle’s next words, however, effec- 
tually sobered the mobile, dimpling mouth. 

“Yes; you have lost your aunt — and 
your uncle , if what we hear is true.” 

Maud’s heart beat fast, and she oonld not 
speak. Her nerves quivered in the expec- 
tation of bearing Veronica’s name. It was 
not yet pronounced, however. Miss Turtle 
dropped her chin down on her breast, at 
the same time throwing back her shoulders 
stiffly, and infused a melting tearfulness 
into her habitually subdued voice as she 
asked : “ And have you yet seen Mrs. Flew, 
Miss Desmond ?” , 

“ Mrs. — Mrs. Plew ? No. Poor old lady, 
how is she ?” 

“ She’s pretty well, thank you, Miss Des- 
mond. As well as she ever is. She is quite 
a character of the olden time ; don’t you 
think so, Miss Desmond ?” 

“ Well^I — I — I don’t know. She seems 
a very good old woifian,” answered Maud, 
considerably at a loss what to say. 

“ Of course. Miss Desmond, you have 
had great scholastic advantages. And I 
shouldn’t presume to * But as far as 
Pinnock goes, Miss Desmond, I should say 
that Mrs. Plow was quite the moral of a 
Roman matron ! ” 

Maud starod in unconcealed surprise. 

“I should indeed, Miss Desmond,” pur- 
sued the governess, still with the same tear- 
ful tenderness and a . kind of suppressed 
writhing of her shoulders. 

“ I have not read the Roman History iu 
the original. But, if Pinnock may be Te- 
liod on, I should say that she quite oame 
up to my idea of the mother of the Gracchi,” 
which Miss Turtle pronounced “ Gxatchy.” 

There was so long a pause, and Miss 
Turtle so plainly showed that she expected 
Maud to speak, that the latter, although 
greatly bewildered, at length said, “ I have 
always supposed Mrs. Plow to be a very 
kind, honest, good old woman. I cannot 
say she ever struck me in the fight of a 
Roman matron. Perhaps, on the whole, it 
is a better thing to be an English matron ; 
or we, at least, maybe excused for thinkmg 
so. But the fact is, I never was very inti- 
male with Mrs. Plew. It was my* * ' 

Maud stopped, with a flushed face and 
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. trembling lip. Sho had been about to ascertain, if possible, what tho truth of 
' mention Veronica, and Miss Turtle pounced Veronica’s position really was. 

on tho opportunity thus afforded. Of course Shipley-in-tke-Wold had rung 

j “ It was your cousin, or at least we all with . gossip about her ; and latterly the 
called her so. Miss Desmond, although gossip had reported — most wonderful to 
aware that no tie of blood united you relate — Something not far from the actual 
I together ; it was Miss Levincourt who wag state of the case, 
most intimate at the Plews\ Oh, yes, in- “I should like to ask,” proceeded Miss 
deed it was ! But of course all that is Turtle at length, “ if it is true what we 
over. Higher spheres have other claims, hear, that Miss Levincourt — that is, if all 
have they not, Miss Desmond ? And that be as we have heard rumoured, she is not, 
which the proud and haughty have re- of course, Miss Levincourt any longer — if 
V jected, may be very precious to the humble she is in England again, and — and quite 
j and lonely, if it would but think so ; may wealthy, and~I hope you are not offended, 
; it not, Miss Desmond ?” Miss Desmond !” 

A light began to dawn in Maud’s npnd, “She is in England. Sho is a widow, 
which illumined the oracular utterances of and is left in possession of a considerable 
Miss Turtle. Through the mincing af- fortune.” 

feetation of the little woman’s speech and “ Oh, dea£ me ! So it was true P” 

manner, there pierced the tone of genuine Maud bowed, and was moving away, 

emotion. Still, Maud did hot understand “ One instant, Miss Desmond. * I’m 
why Miss Turtle should have chosen to afraid you are .angry with me for speaking* 
reveal such emotion to* her. But, after all, it was natural that we should 

Maud rose and held out bef hand, wish to know tho truth ; wasn’t it now, 
“ Good-bye, Miss Turtle,” she said. “Please Miss Desmond ?” 

tell Kitty and Cissy that I hope to see Maud reflected that it was natural. Her 
them at the practising next Saturday.” conscience told her that the movement of 
“ Good-bye, Miss Desmond. I hope you sensitive pride which made her ^shrink from 
won’t take it amiss that I ventured to hearing Veronica mentioned by indifferent 
entpr into conversation with you.”*' . persons, was far from being wholly a good 

“ By no means ! How can you imagine movement. «, She constrained ‘herself to 
that I should do so ?” hold out her hand once more* to Miss 

“ Nor look upon it in the light of a Turtle. The gratitude in the governess’s 
liberty ?” face rewarded her for the effort. 

“ Certainly not. Pray do not speak so !” “ Oh, thank you, Miss Desmoird ! I 

“ Thank you, Miss Desmond. You were should have been so sorry to hurt your 
always so kind and affable !” There was feelings. Of course you will see Mr. Plow 
the least possible stress laid on the personal before long, and then I suppose you— you 
pronoun, as though Miss Turtle were men- will tell him, won’t you ? Of course he 
tally -distinguishing Maud from some one will know, so intimate as he . was with 
who was not always kind and affable, the family ; and always speaks with the 
“And you are just the «ame as over, I’m greatest* respedt, I’m sure. When he knows 
sure, Miss Desmond. And — and — if I something certain about Miss Levincourt — 
didn’t fear to offend you, which I wouldn’t that is-^L’m so usfed to the* name, you see 
. do for tho world — indeed I would not !• — I —we hope, his mother and I hope — or, at 
should liko to — to — to ask ” The* least, she hopes— for of course I can’t pre- 
go vernoss made a long pauso^ Mau$ did sume to put , myself forward — that he may^ 
. not speak; in fact, she could not. Sho - got to be more comfortable and settled in 
was too sure in her heart about whom Mies his mind. We think him a good deal 
Turtle desired to ask. The latter Trained changed, Miss Desmond. His spirits are 
silent for some minutes; but, although like a plummet of lead, to what they were, 

, timid in her manner from years of repres- I do assure you. Good-bye, Mias Des- 
sion and snubbing, Miss Turtle was not mond, and* thank you very much-” 
exquisitely sensitive, and she had that sort Maud walked, home across the paddock 
" of mild obs^fna^ which frequently accom- and up the kmg gravel path in the vicarage 
panics stupidity. v r / garden, with a feeling of heaviness at* her 

, N^iber Maud’s dis- heart. She was half inclined to hate 

, tressed face* availed therefore to turx* Miss Miss Turtle, JJ>s. Plew, and all the people 
f. Turtle from. .&** in Shipley. But she resisted the impulse 

tiqvr when she sat down on beside of irritated temper. What was her vexation 

i the vicar’s ward. That purpose was to compared with the sorrow and trouble 
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inflicted on others ? If Veronica could but , genius could do, took him on one occasion 
haye known, if she could but havo foreseen ! between his knees, and played a few bars 
As she thus thought, she entered the which the boy continued ; thus alternating, 
house through the garden door, which they played an entire sonata admirably, 
stood open. She was going into the sitting- ' The phenomenon's father was rather dis- 
room, when she paused for & moment at gusted at receiving only twenty - four 
the sound of voices within. , guineas for each of the royal concerts. But 

“Go in, go in, Miss-Maudie,” said old what was wanting in mOney was made up 
Joanna, who happened to be in the hall: in affability; for the king and queen met 
“ You won’t disturb no one. It’s only that the family in St. James*s Park, and waved 
poor creetur, Mr. Plew, a-talking to the hands to them, and smiled and nodded, 
vicar/’ The king usually selected for the child, 

- ’ ' knotty pieces by Wagenseil, Abel, and 

* Handed. The young Mozart accompanied 

. MOZART IN LONDON. the queen in an air which she graciously 

^ deigned to play ; and he then surprised the 

In April, 1764, a German musician, delighted court by performing a melody 
second chapel master to the Prince Arch- founded merely upon the bass of one of' 
bishop of Salzburg, arrived in England Handel’s melodies. Every day the child’s 
from Franco, accompanied by his wife, mind developed ; every day he conquered 
daughter, and son. The name of the son some fresh region of his art; he had already 
was Johann Chrysostom Wolfgang Gottlieb written for the? orchestra, and now he began 
Mozart. Ho was a little musical plieooi to compose symphonies. His father having 
merton, not altogether unknown to our caught &old in returning from a concert at ; 
readers, and was then a child of eight. He Lord T1 Janet’s, the marvellous boy amused 
had begun to compose at four, and at six the invalid, while banished from his iiistru- 
Lad produced a difficult concerto. The nients, by writing a piece for two violins, 
child, who had been playing at the diflerenfc two oboes,, -and two horns. “ Remind me,” 
German courts, had been petted by kings, said the little despot to his sister, who sat 
and kissed by empresses. Ho arrived near lum ’copying, “ that I give the horns 
at Dover* ‘Nvifch chests full of presents ; something good to do.” 
swords, snuff-boxes, etuis, lace, and watches. “ The high and mighty Wolfgang,” 

In Paris, the wonderful child had cxliibited wrote the proud and delighted father, 
at Versailles before tho royal family, and u though only eight, possesses the ae- 
had been very angry with Madame de quirements of a man of forty. In short, 
Pompadour for not kissing him as tho only those who see and hear ‘him can 
Empress Maria Theresa had done. He had believe in him ; even you in Salzburg know 
also published four sonatas in the French nothing about him, he is so changed.” At 
capital; and at public concerts he had spare moments young Mozart chatted about 
astonished the cognoscenti by playing at his German friends, or talked over an opera 
sight any piece set before him. he had planned, to be performed by his v 

The shrewd father hoped ifo rake in some acquaintances at Salzburg. From the most . 
of our solid English, gold, and the boy was intricate pieces of Bach or Handel, how- 
eager for fresh ’laurels. The family lodged ever, the child turned away at the sight of 
at the house of a Mr. Williamson, in Frith- a sweetmeat or the mew of a favourite cat. 
street* Soho: a foreign quarter, which They would have burnt the child for a 
French refugees had already made their ^itch in some mediaeval countries, 
own. Everything went well at first. Th^ A concert In June frightened the prudent 
king and queen heard4he two children on father. The expenses threatened to be 
the 27th of April, and early in the next forty guineas; buL eventually most of tho 
month the boy played on the organ before musicians refused to take any money. To 
the king. The brother and sister also per- gain the love of the English, the wily father 
formed ponderous double concertos on two permitted Wolfgang to play, at Ranelagh 
claviers, and Wolfgang sang several airs for a patriotic charity. For better air, pro- 
with much expression. It was the custom to - bablv, the family about this time removed 
try his powers by mafeiughim play at sight to Chelsea, and resided at the house of a 
elaborate pieces by Baeb, Handel, Earaches, Mr- Randle, in Five Field-row, where the 
These he plty^d si^ilinffly, with swift- father, recovering from a quinsy, ordered, 
ness, neatness, and in pcriect time and hke a zealous Catholic, twenty* twomtisses, 
style. John Christian Ba^music master to express his gratitude to CW ; moreover 
to the queOn,to show what the little he vowed to undertake the conversion of 
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th^ son of a Dutch Jew, a violoncello 
player named Sipruntini. About the close 
of 1764, the elder Mozart dedicated a third 
set of his son’s sonatas to Queen Charlotte ; 
prefacing them with an extravagantly ful- 
some dedication, which showed the pro- 
fessed itinerant tuft-hunter. 

It was at this crisis that scientific men 
began to regard the young phenomenon 
>vith serious suspicion and alarm. A cele- 
brated quidnunc of the day arose to conduct 
an investigation, of his powers. This quid- 
nunc, a scholar erudite enough in his way, 
was the Honourable Daines Barrington, a 
Welsh judge, who had occupied several 
snug posts under government. The . Bos- 
well sort of expedition, suggested by many 
jealous and suspicious musicians of Lon- 
don, exactly suited the inquisitor. He 
repaired to thb house at Chelsea, armed 
with a manuscript duet, written by an 
English gentleman, to some words in Me- 
tastasio's opera of Demofoonte. The score, 
difficult enough to musicians of ihe Bar- 
rington stamp, was in , five sections : two 
violin parts, two vocal parts, and a bass. 
Here was a clincher ; it was impossible that 
the boy could have seen the music before. 
He sat down to play, keenly eyed \iy the sus- 
picious inquirer. Would he play false, or 
break down, and prove that all his other 
extemporaneous performances had been 
prepared tricks ? Here would be a triumph 
tor detective science, and the Honourable 
Daines Barrington. But no. The boy sat 
down, slipped the score carelessly on his 
desk, and began at sight to play the 
symphony in the most masterly manner, 
equally as to time, style, and the feeling 
sought to be conveyed by the composer. 
Having played it through, he then took the 
upper part, and left the under one to his 
father : singing in a thin infantine voice, 
but with admirable taste. His father being 
once or twice out in the duet, though the 
passages were not more difficult than those 
the son had attempted, the child looked 
back at him with some anger, pointing out 
to him his mistakes, and set him right. 
The young musician, moreover, threw in, 
to Mr. Barrington’s intense astonishment, 
the accompaniments of the two violins, 
wherever most necessary. 

In his report, afterwards read before the 
Royal Society, Mr. Daines Barrington, 
softened almost into adoration of the young 
genius, attempts to illustrate the difficulties 
which the child Mozart overcame in the 
. problem meant to entangle him. The vir- 
tuoso compares it to a child eight years 
old who should be asked to read five lines 


of type simultaneously, the letters of the 
alphabet having different powers in four 
out of tho five lines. It should further, he 
says, be supposed that the five hypothetical 
lines were not arranged under each other, 
so as at all times to be. read one under the 
other, but often iu a desultory manner. 
The child was also to be imagined as read- 
ing, at a coup d’ceil, three different comments 
on a five-lined speech : one, say, in Greek, 
one in Hebrew, and the third in Etruscan. 
The hypothetical child was also to be pre- 
sumed capable of pointing out, by signs as 
he read, where one, or two, or three, of 
these comments were material. This., ela- 
borate and complicated simile, Mr. Bar- 
rington caps by comparing the boy’s efforts 
to a child’s who should, at the first glance, 
read ono of. Shakespeare’s finest speeches 
with all the accuracy, pathos, and energy, 
of a Garrick. 

t When the boy had finished the duet, he 
expressed himself highly in approval, and 
asked, with eagerness, whether Mr. Bar- 
rington had any more such music ? Mr. 
Barrington, having heard that the child 
was often visited with musical ideas, which 
Came upon him ’ like an inspiration, and 
which — as if he had suddenly been enabled 
to hear the voices of angels inaudible to 
others — ho would even in the middle of the 
night imitate on his harpsichord, told the 
phenomenon’s father that he should be glad 
to hear some of his son’s extemporaneous 
compositions. 

The father saw that the connoisseur was 
won over, and now coquetted with him a 
bit.. He said it depended entirely on the 
moment of inspiration, but that there was 
no harm in asking tho lad if he were in the 
humour for composition. In the mean 
time the quaint child, like a changeling in 
his grave and preternatural, self-confidence, 
went on at intervals running about the 
room, and playing on the harpsichord, his 
constant companion. 

Mr. Barrington, after a moment’s sapient 
cogitation, remembered that little Mozart 
had been much taken notice of by Monzolo, 
a famous singer, who came over to England 
in 1764. He therefore shrewdly leaned over 
the4ceys, qnd said, in a courtly way, becom- 
ing the ex-Marsfaal ofthe High Court of Ad- 
miralty, that he would like to hear an ex- 
temporary love song, such as hta (Mozart’s) 
friend Mauzolo would select for hn opera. 
The boy, turning on his high stool, gave a 
look of childish archness* as much as to 
say, “ Love? Qh, I know the whole alpha- 
bet of that singular passion,” and imme- 
diately began five or six lines of a jargon 
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recitative suitable to the introduction of a 
love song. He then shaped out a sym- 
phony, to correspond to an air composed to 
the single word “ Afietto.” It was a com- 
plete formal operatic composition, with 
first and second parts, and of the usual 
length. “ If this extemporary composition,’ * 
afterwards wrote the astonished investi- 
gator, “were not amazingly capital, yet it 
was really above mediocrity, and showed 
most extraordinary readiness of invention.” 

The inspiration was upon the boy, and 
he was now eager to try more. Mr. Bar- 
rington begged him to compose a song on 
Rage, such as might be proper for an 
opera. The boy again turned, ggve his 
playfully mischievous changeling look, and 
began a jargon recitative, to precede a 
song of fury “i* the Ercles wein.” Ho 
roused to this, and, his imagination be- 
coming excited, he beat his harpsichord with 
his little, ruffled fists, rising up *in his t 
chair like a person possessed. The word 
he had chosen for this more violent exer- 
cise was “ Perfido a word suitable for 
arousing all sorts of operatic denuncia- 
tions. 

After thi$, never * wearied, he played 
one of the sonatas he had just finished 
and dedicated to the queen. It was very 
difficult tQ work out with minuteness and 
vigour, considering that his little fingers 
could scarcely reach a fifth on the harpsi- 
chord. This was not practice hut genius, 
Mr. Barrington at once discovered ; for he 
saw that the child had long since mastered 
all the fundamental rules of composition, 
and that as soon as a treble was produced, 
he could sit down and write a bass Under 
it. The child — for a child Barrington also 
felt bound to acknowledge J^im, whatever 
his real age might be — was a great master 
of modulation. . His transitions from one 
key to another were as natural as they were 
judicious ; and he would sometimes practise 
them for fun, with a handkerchief thrown 
qver the keys of the harpsichord. 

While the boy was achieving these won-* 
ders, Mr. Barrington, leaning on the back 
of his chair with bis hand to. his mouth, 
secretly resolved to quietly write to Count 
Haslang, envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the Electors of Bavaria 
and Palatine, to got the register of the 
boy’s birth from ^ Salzburg. A* sudden 
dash of the harpsiehord keys roused Mr. 
Barrington^ A. Favourite cat of the child’s 
had just sKd in at the open door, -and. the 
boy had leaped *down from his chair to play 
with it, a#d was not for some time to be 
won back — not then indeed until ho had 
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taken ‘ a gallop round the room on his , 
father’s walking stick. 

Mr. Barrington’s suspicions as to the 
age of the wonderful child were not con- 
firmed. In due time, Leopold Compreoht, 
chaplain of the Prince Archbishop of Salz- 
burg, sent to Count Haslang, the Bavarian 
ambassador before mentioned, a copy of the 
certificate of the birth of Johann Chrysos- 
tom Wolfgang Theophilus Mozart, son of 
the prince’s organist, on January 17, 1756. 
The genius was therefore only eight years 
and five mouths old, when he astonished 
Mr. Barrington. That gentleman there- 
upon drew up a paper, “ an acconnt of a 
very remarkable young musician,” which 
was read before the Royal Society, Novem- 
ber 28, 1769. 

In this brief paper the amiable quid- 
nunc mentioned that Mozart since leaving 
England had composed some admirable 
oratorios, and that the Prince of Salzburg, 
suspecting some imposition, had shut up 
the child once for a whole week, leaving 
him only blank music paper and the words 
of an oratorio. During all this time Mozart 
saw no one but his gaoler, who brought 
him food. 

The waiter then adduces several in- 
stances of precocious genius, particularly 
the case of John Barretier, a Gorman 
prodigy, who mastered Latin at four, 
Hebrew at six, and three other languages 
by the time he was nine : # translating at 
eleven the travels of Rabbi Benjamin, and 
adding notes and dissertations. Mr. Bar- 
ringtoit further alludes to the precocity of 
Handel, who at seven began to play on the 
clavichord; who composed church services at 
nine, and the opera of Almeria at fourteen. 
The worthy virtuoso concludes by trusting 
that Mozart might reach the age of Handel, 
contrary to the common observation that 
precocious genius is shortlived. “ I think 
I may say,” he adds, “ without prejudice to 
the memory of the great composer, that the ! 

scale most clearly preponderates on the side 
of Mozart in this comparison, as I have 
already stated that he was a composer 
when he did not much exceed the age of 
four. Lest, however, I should insensibly 
become too strongly his panegyrist, permit 
me to subscribe myself, sir, your most faith- 
ful, humble servant, Baines Barrington.” 

• la spite of great success, England did 
not, however, prove propitious to the 
Mozarts. The king and queen were fond 
of music, but were fonder of money. The 
receipts of the concerts diminished, and, 
worst of all, the expenses of the year 
amounted to three hundred pounds : a 

i 
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terrible sum to a frugal Gorman organist the name of his employer. Soon after that, 
accustomed to count copper pieces. He Mozart was called to Prague, to compose 
Wrote homo angrily about English ways : La Clemenza di Tito for the Emperor Leo- 
“ After deep consideration/^ he says, pohTs coronation. The mysterious stranger 
“ and many Sleepless nights, I am deter- again appeared as Moz&rt entered his 
mined not to bring up my children in so travelling carriage, and said, “How will 
dangerous a place as London, where people the Requiem proceed now P M Mozart apo- 
for the most part have no religion, and logised, and promised to finish it on his 
there are scarcely any but bad examples return. The Clemenza was coldly received, 
before their eyes. You would be astonished and Mozart, ill and melancholy, shed tears 
to see how children are brought up here — when he parted from his Prague friends, 
to say nothing of religion.*' One fine autumn day in the Prater, Mozart, 

So off went the speculator with his phe- sitting alone with his wife, began to speak 
nomenon to the Hague, urged by the Dutch of his death. 

ambassador: as the invalid sister of the “I am writing that Requiem for myself/* 
Prince of Orangffe had a vehement desire he said. “ I am convinced I cannot last 
to see the child. Things went ill, never- long. I have certainly been poisoned. I 
tholess, in Holland, for the daughter all cannot rid myself of the idea/* 
but died, and Wolfgang was struck down By the physician's advice, the Requiem 
by an inflammatory fever. The moment was taken away from him. When it was 
he recovered, the child was the same be- given him back, he grew worse. One night 
witching, loving, light - hearted creature some mWeal friends, at his request, sat 
that he ever had been, .always iwriting round his bed, and sang part of the Re- 
polyglot letters to friends at Salzburg, or quiem ; but at the Lacrymosa Mozart wept 
entering with childish enthusiasm into the violently, and the score was laid aside. The 
acquisition of some new accomplishment. Requiem waS constantly on his pillow ; in 
This groat genius died at the age of only lulls of his illness he gave directions about 
thirty-live years and ten months. He orchestral effects to his friend« Siissmayer ; 
himself believed that he was poisoned, and even in faint puffs of breath, he tried to 
the crime was by many attributed to the express how the drums should cpme in, in 
envy of a man named Salieri, his deter- a certain pari. The very day he died, when 
mined foe. The Zauberflote was nearly he had exclaimed, “ I taste death/* he 
his latest work. On this he laboured looked over the Requiem, and added, with 
when almost dying, writing amidst excite- tears in his eyes : “ Did I not tell you I 
meut, as was often his wont, and in the was writing this for myself ?** 
strangest places. The quintet in the first True to his innate kindness of heart, 
act was jotted down in a coffee house, Mozart especially desired that his death 
during the intervals in a game of billiards, might be kept secret for a day from all his 
During his last .illness,- when confined to ’ friends save one; this was a friend named 
his bed, he would place his watch by his Albrechtsherger, who would thus have a 
side, and follow the performance of this chance of getting his dead Mend's appoint- 
opera, in his imagination. “ Now, the first ment — the chapel - mastership of Saint 
act is just over/* he would say; “now, Stephen’s. * 

they are singing such an air/* It is pleasant to be able to associate the 

The singular and well-authenticated story name* of Mozart, however slightly, with 
of the Requiem throws almost a supernatural two localities in London* already rich in 
aspect upon Mozart’s last illness. In An- memories. • 

gust (he died in November) a stranger ♦ ' ^ ^ ' " * * ; ' 

brought him an anonymous letter, begging A WINTER VIGIL. . 

him to composo a Requiem, on his own * 

terms. After consulting his wife, as he In the winter of 186— * it fell to my lot to 
always did, Mozart consented to write this investigate one of the most touching stories 
Requiem'; pathos and religion seeming to of a whxte man’s endurance and an Indian's 
him adapted* to rouse his genius. The vengeanoe I ever came across ih the whole 
stranger, on a second visit, paid Mozart North-west. As some of themore curious 
twenty-five ducats, half the price he re- portions of the official note-book of an 
quired : telling him that a present Would Indian agent, I transcribe ihe memoranda 
be made him when the score should be relating to it. , ' «" 

complete. Above all, the composer was Albert Black wa* an konest English 
not to waste histimO in trying to discover gentleman, whose adventures in search of 
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fortune led him awaj from Regent-street to 
wander in western worlds, and this is the 
way he “put through-* a portion pf the 
winter of that year. He was residing, with 
a single companion in a little log cabin at 
the Indian village of Bella-Coola, on the 
coast of British Columbia. There was no 
white man nearer than one hundred miles, 
but the villages of many Indian tribes 
were situated in the immediate vicinity. 
The winter was only half through ; few 
natives came' trading about the post, and 
as time lay heavily on their hands, Black 
and his companion resolved to go hunting 
for a few days. A canoe was accordingly 
fitted out with a stock of provisions and 
ammunition, and with an Indian as steers- 
man and pilot they proceeded to cruise about 
among the islands, now and then landing 
and stalking deer, or shooting the ducks 
and wild geese which assemble in countless 
Hocks by the mouths of the’ north- western 
rivers in winter. The season was mild, 
with but a thin coating of snow on the 
ground, so that each night they encamped 
in the open air, and slept well wrapped up 
in their blankets roupd the blazing log fire. 
Few old explorers in these countries ever 
think of carrying a tent with them, and 
our hunters were not possessed of one, 
even had they cared to avail themselves 
of its shelter. They had been cruising 
about in this manner for several days, 
when, as usual, they encamped one night 
on an island, with the canoe drawn np on 
tho beach'. Their provisions they built up 
around them, to guard them from the attacks 
of any prowling Indians or other mishaps. 
Their Indian pilot had informed them be was 
just about out of powder and bullets, at the 
same time begging to be /supplied with 
some, jexhibiting his pouch, which contained 
but two charges. The % hunters were too 
tired to open their packages, and, notwith- 
standing bis solicitations, they put him off 
until morning. They then, as usWl, loaded 
their rifles, the Indian doing so also ; and 
all three men lay down to sleep, and ali 
slept save one. . 

How long they slept Black could not 
say, but all that , he remembered was being 
awoke by the report of a rifle, A*low 
scream, and then 1 a moan by his side, told- 
him that all was over with his companion. 
The Indian’s place was vacant 5 and before * 
Black co^ld become frilly conscious of his ; 
situation,' he was fired at from the dark, • 
and a bullet struck his thigh. at- 
tempted to rise, butwas unable : his leg was 
fractured. Instantly he grasped his re- 


volver, and he had scarcely done so^bdfore 
he was conscious of a figure crouching to- 
wards him in the darkness. He immediately 
fired, but the shot did not take effect* and 
his would-be murderer retreated behind 
some rocks. He now staunched the blood 
flowing from his wound as well as circum- 
stances would permit, tying a handkerchief 
around it. All doubt was now at an end 
that the Indian guide, tempted by the 
property, had murdered his companion, and 
was only prevented by the want of ammu- 
nition from dispatching him too. All night 
long — it seemed a year — he kept awake, 
too excited to sleep, though he was feint 
from loss of blood, So&efcimes he would 
relapse into an uneasy sleep, from which 
he would be startled by tho barking of His 
little dog, when he would grasp his revol- 
ver, only to see a figure again skulking into 
tho darkness. Daylight at last came, and 
he had now time to contemplate his situa- 
tion. Jlelpless, badly wounded, far from 
white or even friendly Indian, he was alone, 
with an enemy watching every moment to 
destroy him, as he had done his companion, 
whoso glassy eyes glared up at him. Pro- 
visions enough were lying scattered around ; 
but none# were accessible as food, save tho 
bag of sugar, and on this his chief cbanco 
of subsistence lay. He knew enongh of 
science to know that Magendie’s dogs when 
fed on sugar soon grew emaciated, but he 
also know that it supported life for a time. 
Before night snow fell, and covered the dead 
body out of his si^ht. Sometimes he would 
relapse into a half-waking sleep, when 
again the ever-feithful dog, who seemed 
almost conscious how matters stood, would 
warn him of the approach of his enemy. 
It was in vain that Black attempted to get 
a shot at him 5 and had it not been for the 
watchfulness of his dog-friend, the wretch 
must soon have been able to dispatch 
with his knife the guardian whose revolver 
intervened between him and the coveted 
property. And so they kept their dreary 
vigils, and the snow fell heavily; and 
though His leg pained him exceedingly, he 
managed to keep warm in his blanket- 
lined burrow. 5^he Indian would sometimes 
disappear for hours and even a day, appa- 
rently looking after food. Tho poor hunter 
would then imagine that ho had got clear 
of his bloodthirsty enemy, when again the 
. barking of Mora would warn her master. On 
ofie or two occasions the Indian managed to 
approach within a few feet of his intended 
Victim before his presence was detected 5 
arid as both murderer and hunter were 
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equally intent on each other’s destruction, 
escapes were sometimes rather narrow. 
Several days elapsed in this manner, until at 
last the Indian seemed to have grown tired, 
and left the island in the canoe ; for they 
were no. longer alarmed. The sugar bag was 
getting nearly done, and the poor dog was 
now so weak with hunger, that, even when 
it did not absent itself searching for food 
on the shore, it was scarcely able to give 
an alarm. If Black survived hunger and 
his wound, which was now getting very 
painful, the Indian, he knew, would soon re- 
turn and accomplish his purpose. With such 
thoughts his prospects were gloomy enough, 
and so he dozed away the hours, half frozen 
and faint. It was the tenth night (he had 
long lost count of time, but found*so after- 
wards) since the murderous attack, when he 
was awoke by a loud talking on the beach. 

The moon, sailing over the leaden, snowy 
sky, enabled him to recognise the figures of 
several Indians hauling a canoo onto tho 
beach. He grasped his revolver, deter- 
mined to sell his life dearly, for he was now 
fully persuaded that it must be his mur- 
derer returned with assistance. * It was 
strange, however, it struck him, that they 
had landed ill such an exposed situation. 
“ Who' are you ?” he inquired, in the 
Chinook jargon — the trading language of 
the coast. A low, surprised cry came from 
them. They were apparently unaware of 
the presence of any one but themselves. 
Again he shouted more cheerily, and they 
approached him, when he was delighted 
to recognise the familiar faces of several 
Bella-Coola Indians — old acquaintances of 
his. He told them his story ; and as they 
listened, he uncovered the body t)f his 
murdered companion, they, every bow and 
again, bursting into a cry of horror. Food 
was prepared, and every attention paid to 
him. The dead body was buried, and 
Black conveyed to the Indian village, where 
he was carefully nursed until news reached 
the nearest white man’s abode. The soli- 
tary colonist hurried down* and happening 
to have been in earlier days an officer in 
the army, he knew a little about surgery. 
He dressed Black’s wounds, and conveyed 
him back to the settlements,' where, under 
proper medical treatment, he slowly. re- 
covered. But it was many months before he 
could walk without crutches, and to the 
end of his life he\rill bear the marks df that 
fearful experience of w putting through the 
winter” in the dark days of 186 — . As 
wo have a good deal (In, novels) of the 
generous savage, I may as well say that 


my poor friend had to pay well for all the 
hospitality he received. The water he drank, 
the ground he lay on, the. wood that warmed 
him, the food he ate, everything was charged 
for, but most cheerfully paid. It is, however, 
a greater pleasure to relate that* after the 
bill was paid, the Indians threw in the execu- 
tion of the murderer into the bargain. The 
avengets of blood found him in his lodge, 
comfortably awaiting the death of Black 
by starvation or cold, either of which he, 
no doubt, thought would save him all 
trouble. He seemed rather to exult when 
charged with shooting the white men ; but 
tho Bella-Coola warriors took a different 
view of matters, and with a summary 
justice, which would have done credit to a 
Californian vigilance committee, they shot 
him where he sat. 

As for poor Black, I saw him dancing at 
a Christmas party not very long ago ; but 
a terrible limp, .which caused his partner to 
afterwards style him an “ awkward sort of 
colonial fellow,” told me another tale. 


LIBERTY, FRATERNITY, AND EQUALITY. 
To Thought’s metropolis sublime, 

Where never sets the ihorning star. 

Across the desert wastes of Time, 

Two travellers journey’d from afar. 

The one a royal mantle wore, . ** 

A golden buckler girt his breast, . 

A banner in his hand he bore, 

A plume upon his stately crest: 

The other, clad in rags, and tare 
Of head and foot, with weary haste 
To reach that city shining fair, 

Plodded the wide and pathless waste*: 

But ere the day was down, the two 
• Together reach’d tho gated wall ; 

And both upon the bugle blew, 

High challenge to the watchmen all. 

" What pilgrim from the waste of years. 

Seeks entrah^e here P” the warden cried. 

" Go, greet from me my princely peers/’ r 
The mail’d and mantled guest replied. 

“ And spread for me the banquet fair. 

And open wide tbe palace door. 

For me tl*e lighted hail prepare. 

For me tho kindly goblet pour. 

« For Shakespeare’s royal son am I ! 

1 But strew the straw, the fagot light, 

In any common hostelry 

Where this poor wretch may rest to-night. 

" My lordly lineage , I proclaim ; 
cMy sire is known o’er all the earth : 

But no man knows, or asks, the name 
Of him who gare this beggar birth. c 

High, feast in banner’d hall be mine. 

And his some hole to hid© hie head. 

And pour for me the noble wine, . 

And ding to him a crust of bread l” 

“ That may not be !” the •answer fell ' 
jjflFrbm tower to tower in merry scorn* 

"Tor all who enter here and dwell, ; 

Are brethren, free, and equal born. 
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“ So eater, eido by side, ye two, 

As equal gueeti ; or enter not. 

For here is neither high nor low, 

But unto all one equal lot. 

“ And unto each the same degree ; 

Nor first nor last, nor great nor small : 

All children of one sire are we, 

Thought is the father of us all I” 

SOME ITALIAN NOYJpLLE. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 

THE WOODEN BRIDE. 

Tiiere was once upon a time a man who 
had an only daughter who was exceedingly 
plain. His one wish in life was to marry 
her well, but of this he saw- no chance, as 
long as she was seen, and as long as suitors 
had eyes to see. After much reflection on 
the subject, he ordered a wooden* case to be 
made, quite the shape of her body, only a 
better shape ; and he likewise ordered an 
empty wax head, or rather face, to pufc on it. 
Thus covered, she was to sit at her window 
whenever the king’s son chanced to pass. 
The wax face was a very lovely one. It 
had large blue eyes, a tiny red mouth, a 
splendid complexion, of course ; and from 
the head fell a*shower of golden liair, which 
in the sunlight seemed really threads of 
gold. Whenever the king’s son passed 
under tho t windows, ho would* raise his 
velvet cap, ornamented by a long white 
feather, and the fair lady bowed her head 
graciously, and thus the courtship went on. 
After a little time, tho prince told his father 
that ho had fallen in love with a most 
beautiful girl, and although from the 
appearance of her honse he thought she 
must be poor, yet he knew he wduld 
be happier with her than with any princess. 
The old king answered that hp could only 
give his consent when he had seen the 
bride. He therefore asked where the cot- 
tage was, in which she liv£d, and he went 
there very early next morning. Now, the 
girl had not yet put on her wax head and 
her fine clothes, because she could only 
keep them on a certain time; so the king 
thought her frightful, and when he returned 
home he begged his son most earnestly not 
to think of the yoang woman, assuring 
him that, if he thought her beautiful, the£e 
must be some supernatural error in his 
sight. The son returned* however, under 
the window, and, Having -satisfied himself 
of the lady’s beauty, went ip and asked her 
father for her hand. How readily it was 
granted may be imagined. The only 
condition made, was, that the bride should 
be conveyed in the evening to her future 


home. The wedding took place that same 
day. The bride looked still more lovely 
through her threofold veils, and it was 
almost night when she was escorted to the 
palace and left there. 

The king’s son soon found out how he 
had been cheated, and without waiting to 
hear his father say, “ I warned you, 
my son,” and without scolding his wife, he 
simply started off* to another palace he pos- 
sessed at some miles distance, and there 
shortly afterwards married another wife. 
The wooden bride was dreadfully vexed at 
the turn matters had taken ; but as she was 
a very sensible woman, and was besides a 
little bit of a witch, she safd nothing, and 
bided her time. In the mean while she made 
herself as agreeable as she could to the old 
king, and he was quite touched by her resig- 
nation. Th cy lived thus very quietly for one 
IPtonth ; at the ond of which the bride went 
,down to the oven, and, calling one of the 
servants, ^aid, “ Stay by me, and look on.” 
She then called out, “Wood, wood!” and the 
wood came. “ Go into the oven !” and the 
wood went. “ Flint, flint, light the fire !” 
and the flint went and rubbed itself against 
'the brick walls and lighted the fire. “Fire, 
burn !” and the flame burned brightly. She 
then took a dish, laid it in the oven, and, 
running her hand round the inside of the 
dish, presented it to the servant. To his 
wonder, he saw that it then contained 
three large fish. One was red, and one was 
green, and the third was golden. 

“ Take these,” she said, “to the prince, 
my husband, and toll him I bear him no 
rancour, and I wish him well.” 

Off started tho servant, and, after a day’s 
journey, arrived at the palace of the 
prince. As he knocked at the gate, the 
prince’s new wife looked out, and asked 
whence he came P He uncovered tho dish. 

“ What beautiful fish !” she, exclaimed. 
“ Who sends it ?” 

“ The prince’s wife, to the prince.” 

“Wait a moment; I waiit to hear all 
<about it.” So down she came. “ You say 
the prince’s first wife sent this ? Poor 
thing ! It is very kind of her indeed.” 

“Yes,” answered the servant, “and 
what is more wonderful, she made them 
herself.” 

“ Of course,” answered the bride at 
once, “Every one knows how to make 
them. I often made such fish at my 
father’s court.” 

“ Yes,” continued the servant, “ she told 
the wood to go into the oven, and it went ; 
and she told the Hint to light the fire, and 
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it did ; and she told the fire to burn, and 
it did ; and she put the dish in the oven 
and ran her hand round inside it, and then 
there were the three fishes/’ 

“ Of course,” interrupted the bride, “ we 
always did like that, at my father’s court. 
Pray stay, and look on, while I do the 


So she called, “Wood, wood!” but if 
never came; so she had to put it in the 
oven herself. Then she told the flint to 
light the fire, but it did nothing of th% 
kind ; so she had to light it herself, and to 
fan the fire till it burned brightly. She 
then put a disl^ in the oven, and, when it 
was hot she ran her hand round it, but 
only burned her hand and screamed. So 
her waiting women dressed the injured 
hand and put her to bed. When the prince 
came home he wondered at the beautiful 
fish, and asked who had sent this truly* 
royal present. And when he was told it was • 
his first wife, he smiled, and said} “ It was 
very civil of her.” The second wife had her 
arm bound up, but she said not a word of 
her disagreeable adventure. 

When the servant went homo, the wooden t 
bride questioned him closely. Ho told all 
the particulars to his mistress, afid she only 
smiled and said, “It is well.” Again a 
month passed, during which the old king 
grew fonder and fonder of his neglected 
daughter-in-law. On the thirtieth day, she 
called the same servant as before; to witness 
her proceedings. So she called out, “ Wood, 
wood !” and it came. She told it to go into 
the oven, and it went. She commanded 
the flint to light the fire, and it did ; and 
commanded the fire to heat the oven, 
and it did. When the oven was almost 
red-hot, she got into it and walked round 
it three times. When she came out, lo ! 
there were three large cakes of the most 
delicate kind, covered with sugar-plums 
and pure sugar in beautiful designs. These 
she caused to be placed on a salver of 
massive gold, ornamented with jewels. 

“ Take this,” she said, “to my husband,* 
and tell him I bear him no rancour, and I ' 
wish him well.” 

. After a day’s journey, the servant arrived 
at tho palace. He knocked at the gate, 
and haa hardly been admitted, when the 
young bride, too had recovered from her 
bums, came to the Window and asked who 
it was? 

“ It is a servant with a present from the 
prince’s fipt wife,” they* answered. 

“ Wait a moment,” uhe said, and down 
she came to hear all "about it. “What 


beautiful cakes !” she exclaimed. “ How 
kind of her to send them ! I used to make 
such cakes at my father’s court.” 

“Indeed,” answered the man, “ my 
mistress told the wood to go into the oven 
and it did ; and to the flint to light the fire, 
and it did. When the oven was rod-hot, 
she walked round it three times ; and, lo 
and behold|i the three cakes were in the 
middle of the oven !” 

“ Exactly,” answered the bride, “ ex- 
actly theway in which I made cakes at my 
father’ s honse. W ait and see, while I make 
three cakes more.” 

So saying, she told the wood to pile itselt 
in the oven, but it would not go, so she had 
to put it in herself, and she was quite tired 
with the exertion. She also had to light 
the fire, aiid to fan the flame, and at last, 
when the oven was red-hot, she got in ; but 
she had hardly got in when, crack! she 
died. When the king came home, he was 
informed of all the circumstances, and how 
his second wife had died from attempting 
to imitate his first wife. 

“Ah 1” said the king, “this second wife 
of mine was always a silly creature. I had 
better go back to my first wrfe, for she is 
decidedly a very clever woman.” 

POOR LITTLE a|ONK. 

Once upon a time a monk was sitting on 
a large stone, not far from a cottage door. 
The peasants were busy inside the cottage, 
and did not attend to him. It ‘began to 
rain. At last, the monk called out in a 
melancholy voice : 

Povero fratino, servo di Bio ! 

‘ Xutti so n dentro fuori che io. 

Which, translated literally, would lie : 

PooMlfctle monk, servant of God ! 

AU are in doors except myself. 

The farmer’ s^wife said* to her husband : 
“ Let us ask him in. I dare say he is wet 
and cold.” 

The husband went out and asked the 
monk to take shelter in the cottage. Ho 
went in, and' stood in a humble manner at 
the end of the room. After some little time 
all the family retired to another room, to 
h^ye their dinner.- The monk heard the 
clatter of plates, so he raised his voice and 
exclaimed, as if to himself : 

Povero fratino, sorvo di Bio 1 

Xutti sono a pranao fuori cho to. 

Verbatim : 

Poor little mook, servant of God! 

. All are at dinner except myself. 

The farmer’s wife said to her husband : 
“ Poor monk ! I dare say he is hungry. 
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Let ns Ask him to share onr meal ; mayhap 
it mil bring ns good luck.” 

So the former went into the next room 
and invited the monk to come and dine. 
Yon may be snre he did not wait to be 
asked twice, bnt came in at once, and sat at 
the end of the table, where he displayed a 
remarkably good appetite. Later on, as it 
was getting rather chilly, they returned 
into the other room, where they had a 
large chimney, which served the double 
purpose of cooking the food and warming 
the family. On the hearth they throw dried 
vine branches, and it was soon in a famous 
blaze. Then they all crowded round the 
fire, or sat on benches undSr the slanting 
roof of the chimney, unmindful of the 
monk ; but he was hoard saying^ at the end 

of the room : 

* 

Povero fratino, servo di Dio ! 

Tutti son al fuoco fuori cho io. 

Literally: * * 

Poor little monk, servant of God ! * 

All are at the fire except myself. 

The good woman nudged her husband, 
who nudged his neighbour, and so on. 
They all squeezed themselves close to each * 
other, to let # the holy man come near the 
fire. He sat on one of the benches, rubbing 
bis hands slowly. He looked very happy 
and contented, but said nothing about going 
away. They were going to bed very early 
themselves, on account of getting up early 
to work in the fields ; they expected him, 
therefore, to take his leave. But he never 
moved. They did not like to turn him out 
of doors, so they all crept away to bed. 
They went up- stairs to their humble resting- 
place, and the last of the family had still one 
foot on the little creaking staircase, when 
the monk called out : this time much more 
piteously than before : 

Povero fratino, servo dl Dio ! 

Tutti vanno al lefcto fuori cbe io. 

Poor little monk, servant of God l 

All go to bed except myself. 

•Then they asked him to go up-stairs, and 
they gave him & bed, and they never gpt 
rid of him afterwards. Thus cud the poor 
little monk become complete master of the 
cottage. » 

THB FAITHFUL LITTLE POO. 

A YOUjro prince had a little dog, and he 
was very fond of him, for he had the most 
wonderful qualities. He was, in foot, gifted 
by the fairies. He' could do anything. 
He was as useful as he was beautiful. 
When his master travelled, he ran on before 
him j had all the gates opened, went to 


all the hotels, chose the apartments, ordered 
dinner, paid the bills, discovered any at- 
; tempts at cheating, and kept the servants in 
order. No housekeeper or steward could 
have done as much. He was invaluable as 
a courier, but he had qualities of a higher 
; order besides ; for he always gave his master 
; good advice. Just as the prince was 
beginning to feel that he could not have 
got on at all without the little dog, it fell ill, 
and after some little time, it fell down one 
. day, apparently dead. The servants ran to 
tell their master ; the master came ; ho took 
up one paw, and it dropped back heavily 
when he let it go ; ho tooi£ up another, and 
it dropped down as heavily as the first ; he 
stroked the long silky ears of the faithful 
little dog, and raised its head ; the eyes were 
closed, and the little head drooped lifeless. 

u Ah yes!” cried tlie prince, turning 
round to his servants; “the poor dog is 
indeed dead !” 

“Whafc shall we do with him?” said 
the servants ; “ shall we throw him in the 
river ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the master. 

Then the little dog opened, first one eye, 
and then the other, and lifting up his head, 
looked reproachfully at his master, and 
said : 

“ Is this the way to treat a faithful 
servant ? I watched you when you slept ; 
and when you left me alone at homo, 1 
barked till I was hoarse, to keep the thieves 
away. Who kept your house in order, and 
did the work of ten servants ? Who kept 
your feet warm in winter? Your poor 
little dog. And is this his reward ?” 

Tho master and the servants looked 
quite ashamed ; and when every one had 
left the room, the prince began to apolo- 
gise. 

“ Do I not know that you are my best 
friend, dear little dog,^ and cdfe you think 
for a moment that I am ungrateful? I 
was so taken by surprise at the news of 
our death, that I really did not know what 
was saying. I felt so confused that I was 
quite out of my senses with grief; but I 
love you very dearly, and I hope yon will 
not bear me tnalice.” 

The little dog held out his paw, and an- 
swered : 

“ No, dear master, I do not bear malice, 
I will serve you faithfully, as I always did. 
I will run arid do all your errands when I 
am better. All is forgotten.” 

The little dog * resumed his duties, and 
employed all his talent and energy in his 
master’s service for the space of one year; 
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at the end of which, in the course of 
nature, he died. 

Then the prince called together all his 
housohold. une man was sent to fetch a 
richly- embroidered cushion to put under 
the little dog ; another was told to order a 
costly marble slab, with an inscription 
recording his many virtues; another was 
sent for a man who could stuff animals so 
that yon could not tell whether they were 
dead or alive. Many directions were given, 
all equally honourable to the deceased ; but 
the little dog did not wake up any more. 

THE SEVEN BROTHERS. 

Once upon a time, there was a ‘poor 
countrywoman who had, seven sons. They 
grew up, and tilled the land, and became 
good and thrifty husbandmen. They left 
the cottage at dawn and came home at 
twilight. In the middle of the day their 
mother took to each a large piece of bread, 
wherever they were at work. W1 en they 
came home, they ate a hurried meal and 
went to bed, and she saw very little of 
them. She loved them dearly, but she 
always wished she had a daughter to stay 
by her side. The young men likewise 
always wished for a sister. The day came 
when the countrywomen expected another 
child, so the young men said to the nurse : 

“If our mother has a daughter, mind 
you put a distaff out of the window,; we 
shall see it from the field where we are 
working, and we shall come home to wel- 
come our little sister ; but, if the child is a 
boy, hang one of our guns out of the 
window ; we shall then go away, far away, 
and be no more seen in this neighbour- 
hood. We are already too many men : 
we will go and seek onr fortunes else- 
where.’ * 

So saying, the seven brothers, the 
youngest of gphom was almost a boy, went 
forth into the field to plough. 

Soon after, the woman had a child, and 
it was a little girl. The nurse hastened to 
place the signal in the window, but in the 
confusion of her mind she displayed a gun 
instead of a spindle, and the seven brothers 
never came back. 

The little girl grew every day stronger 
and prettier, but she brought no consola- 
tion to the poor cottage ; on the contrary, 
she was a cause , of discord there. Her 
mother treated her unkindly, and reproached • 
her constantly for the loss of her seven 
sons. The poor* girl could at last bear it 
no longer, and, when she was sixteen years 
old, she made seven bags, in each of which 


she placed some different article of food, 
and started off in quest of her brothers, 
early one morning, without telling her 
father or her mother anything of her in- 
tentions. She went straight before her 
into the thickest part of a wood, trusting 
to Providence to direct her path ; and she 
walked many, many miles before she 
met with any one. At last she met an old 
woman, ^rho carried a pedlar’s pack on her 
back. She thought it very likely this old 
woman might have met .with her brothers. 

“Ay; ay!” answered the old woman to 
the girl’s many questions. “I have seen 
seven young men, and they are all brothers ; 
but they live much further off, in the very 
heart of the wild woods.” 

So saying, she pointed to a dark and 
thickly-wocMed forest that extended in 
every direction, and seemed boundless. 

The brave girl did not shrink from her 
.task, but walked on farther and further, 
until sl\e met with an old man. He knew 
exactly where her brothers lived, and he 
described their cottage. It was, he said, 
a good deal further on, in an open space 
in the centre of the wood. There they had 
built a little house, and had turned the sur- 
rounding land into fields. She had only to 
walk on in a straight direction, and she 
could not mistake. 

“But,” added the old man, “it is a 
chance if you find them at home. Some 
of them go out putting wood in the forest 
the others work in the fields; and the 
cottage is closed.” 

The girl thanked the old man, and walked 
on. At last she saw the cottage that had 
been 1 described to her. The door and the 
windows were shut. No curling smoke 
from thfc litJ*|e chimney showed it to be 
inhabited. She heard no sound of voices, 
and a great fear ^eized her that perhaps her 
brothers had left" the place altogether. She 
went near to the door and knocked, but in 
vain. At last, looking down, she perceived 
a little hole made in the lower part of tfye 
door for the cat to go in - and out at. She 
stboped and put her little hand in, felt* the 
' ground inside the door, and found the key. 
She drew it out, put it in the lock, and, 
sure enough, it was the right key. It was 
generally left there, in case any one of the 
brothers- should come home: before the 
others. The younger one generally came 
some little time before his brothers to 
prepare their meals. The young girl 
opened the door and went in* The cot- 
tage was composed of two rooms; the 
first was a kitchen, and the second was a 
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bedroom with seven narrow beds in it. 
Then she knew it was the right cottage. 
Without losing any time, she lighted the 
fire and put some water on to boil. When 
it was boiling, she threw some rice she 
had brought with her into it. She then 
went to the next room, made the seven 
beds, and swept and dusted everywhere; 
but at last hearing footsteps, went to hide. 
According to custom, the youngest of the 
seven brothers had come to prepare the 
morning meal. Great was his astonish- 
ment when he found the fire lighted and 
„ the rice boiled. 

“ What is this ? Are there spirits hero ?” 
he exclaimed aloud ; but the little sister 
said not a word. She only made herself 
smaller in her hiding-place. The other 
. brothers returned, and found the younger 
scared and puzzled. “ There are spirits 
here. I had no rice, no cheese, no butter. 
Yet here is everything prepared.” • 

“ Come ; let us eat !” cried one, without 
j attending to him. 

“ Ay, I am ravenous,” said another. 

‘‘This soup looks very good,” said a 
third. 

‘‘1 tell you,” repeated the younger 
brother, “ that it is none of my cooking. 
Stop, Stop l Let the cat taste it first.” 

“Are you mad?” they all * cried with 
one voice. 

“Never you mind,” said the lad; and 
lie took a spoonful of soup and gave it to 
the cat. She ate it with great satisfac- 
tion, and seemed much the better for it. 
‘‘Now,” said he, “you may go on with 
your dinner ; but I do not like this 
mystery.” 

“ Some fairy has taken a fancy to us,” 
t suggested one. / 

“ I wish she would mend our linen and 
sow our buttons*on,” said ^mother. 

“If we had only had a sister!” said the 
younger one. 

Then they all remained very silent. * The 
little sister felt very much inclined to 
show herself, but did not. When they had 
gone, she came ' out of her hiding-place, 
prepared a little dinner for herself, washed 
up all the dishes, laid them all in a row, 
prepared something for supper, and re- 
| turned to her hiding-place. Greater still 
' was their surprise when they next came 
home. Many were their exclamations. 
They made strange conjectures, but all 
very far from the truth. Still, their sister 
did not show herself. The provisions she 
had brought lasted for three days, and for 
nearly three days she managed to avoid 


detection ; but, on the. third day, when she 
heard them for the twentieth time regret 
that they had no sister, and that they had 
left their hotne and their aged parents; 
and when she heard the angry things they 
said about t\ieir supposed eighth brother, 
she could no longer refrain, bnt rushed 
from her hiding-place and threw herself 
in their arms. They all wept together 
with joy, and with grief. The. brothers 
were never tired of looking at her, and 
of hearing her speak. She then told 
them how she had been ill treated on their 
account, how their mother had never got 
over their flight from home^ and how bitterly 
she had had to pay for their rash decision. 
And now, she said, would they come with 
her? 

“ Yes, they would,” they all cried out. 
“ They would follow the brave sister who 
had come so far to seek them, and who had 
suffered so much on their account. They 
would ifcturn to the home they ought 
never to have left.” 

They locked the cottage door, and took 
the road that led to their home. There, 
the poor mother was ill in bed. She had 
been fretting about her daughter ; she had 
repented heartily of .her harshness. Now 
that she had no sons and no daughter, it 
was better for her to lie down and die. 
But when the clatter of many feet was 
heard on the staircase, something at her 
heart told her these were her children. 
Then she wished to live ; and her wish was 
granted her. 

Seven braver labourers or a finer girl 
no one could have seen anywhere. There 
was great rejoicing in the poor household, 
and from that day they were all united and 
happy. The brothers sold, with very good 
profit, the cottage, and the fields where they 
had passed their voluntary exile. They 
made their father and mother comfortable 
for the rest of their days. Their buttons 
never came off. Their linen was always 
mended, and their stockings were carefully 
darned, by the sister whom they loved to 
that degree, that if a king had asked her 
to be his bride, they would not have thought 
him worthy of her. 

WHY FOXES NEVER CATCH RED COCK3. 

The fox went one day to a hon-roost, 
Und seized a red cock by the neck. He 
bounded away with it. 

“ Do not squeeze so hard,” said the 
cock ; “ you* 11 have plenty of time to kill 
me. Might I be useful in teaching you 
! to call things by their proper names first ?” 
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How ?” muttered the fox, without 
loosening his hold. 

“ Why, there’s a castagna bradagliano, 
for example ;* say castagna bradagliano.” 

The fox muttered castagna brada- 
gJiano” between his teeth. 

“You must open your mouth to pro- 
nounce it well. Cas-ta-gna brada-gliano.” 

The fox suddenly opened his mouth, 
and the Cock flew away and perched upon 
one of those very horse-chestnuts. 

So the fox vowed he would never catch 
a red cock again. 


bonfires, beacons, and 

SIGNALS. 

A u blaze of triumph,” such as no the- 
atrical manager ever ventured upon, shone 
over Malvern on the 10th of January, 1856. 
The town, although fashionable and pros- 
perous, had been without gaslights until 
that day. Malvern rises early, tfhdges up 
the noble bill that backs the town, drinks 
water at a clear spring, inhales tho breeze 
from tho summit, descends to breakfast, 
passes a sober, active day, and retires to 
bed early at night; it is a water- drink- 
ing, health-seeking place, where', late hours 
are regarded as something naughty. Thus 
it was, we suppose, that gas remained to a 
later date unknown at Malvern than in most 
other English towns of equal size. The gas 
was laid on, and the townsmen resolved 
to make a bonfire to celebrate the event. 
The bonfire was mado ; and advantage was 
taken of tho occasion to ascertain bow far 
its* light would serve as a beacon. Mal- 
vern Hill, mOre than a thousand feet 
high, is called tho Worcestershire beacon, 
and has a sister elevation known as tho 
Herefordshire beacon, situated four or five 
miles distant. There can be little doubt 
that beacon fires Were in the old days occa- 
sionally kindled on these hills. The Mal- 
vern inhabitants, desirous of ascertaining 
to how great a distance their holiday bon- t 
fire would throw its beams, chose a com-* 
mittee, subscribed funds, and opened com- 
munications with various persons in all the 
surrounding counties. 

A huge pile ; wjw erected, of materials 
carried up in waggons from the town. 
These materials comprised four hundred 
and fifty faggots; five cords of wood, 
four loads of old hop-pples, two loads of 
furze, twelve poplar trees, two tons of coal, 
one barrel of naphtha, two barrels of tar, 

' * Horse-chestnut, 


and twelve empty tar barrels — a very 
feast for Pluto liimself. A heap was built 
up to a height of about thirty feet, and 
thirty foot diameter at the base. In the 
centre was a cone of hop-poles; outsido 
was a truncated cone of poplar trees ; and 
between tho two were placed the faggots, 
wood, furze, coal, naphtha, tar, and tar 
barrels. Numbers of persons volunteered 
to take up positions on elevated spots, in 
various counties, on a day and hour named. 
Being winter time, the air was not so clear 
as could be wished ; a little snow fell, and 
a gusty wind blew fiercely on the top of the 
Worcestershire beacon. Nevertheless, a 
goodly number of the inhabitants of Mal- 
vern formed themselves into a procession, 
and marched up the hill * after dusk. 
Torches w«erc plentiful, but as the wind 
blew them all out, the latter part of the 
ascent was made in darkness. On a given 
signal,* twelve magnificent rockets were 
SOnt off, and then tho beacon was kindled 
— crackling and flaming and smokinguntil 
all the combustible substances were ignited. 

When letters came to be received on the 
next day or two, it was found that the bon- 
fire had been seen— 6r that persons believed 
they bad seen it — from the following among 
other places : Ledbury, seven miles distant ; 
Robin Hood Hill in Gloucestershire, twenty- 
three miles ; Dudley Castle, twenty- six 
miles; a hill near Leamington, .thirty-seven 
miles; Burton-on- Trent, forty miles; the 
Wreliin, fo rty- two miles ; Lansdown Hill at 
Bath, fifty-three miles ; the eminence near 
Weston-super-Mare, sixty miles ; Bardon 
Hill, sixty miles ; Nuffield Common, in Ox- 
fordshire, seventy-three miles ; and Snow- 
don, one hundred and five miles. We can- 
not help thinking that many of these in- 
stances must have been deceptive; the 
glare of an iron-furnace at a few miles dis- 
tance might easily have been mistaken for 
the beacon in several of the above-named 
p6sitions. As for Snowdon, the chance of 
success was indeed small. Mr. Hamer, a 
successful Snowdon explorer residing r at 
Caernarvon, made a night ascent in the 
midst of ice, snow, and wind; and, after 
overcoming many difficulties* reached the 
top, whence he saw (or persuaded himself 
he saw) “a very, very faint light” towards 
the south-east. It was afterwards decided 
that the coal was a mistake, in "producing 
more smoke and heat than light, and 
rendering the totality of \the flame less 
visible than it otherwise might have been. 
Even the Worcester people found the red- 
ness of the light to be very dulh It is not 
uncharitable to suppose that in the majority 
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of the above-named instances some, error 
may have' arisen, without any impeach- 
ment of the honesty of the observers. 
Nevertheless, it was a capital bonfire, such 
as England had not seen for many a day. 

As to real signal bonfires, vve know that 
in the feudal times, and in the earlier days 
of England as well as other countries, 
beacons were often kindled on bill-tops. 
The novels and poems of Scott will bring to 
mind many illustrative instances, mostly 
relating to alarm-signals in periods of war 
and danger. There are two lines by 
Macaulay in which this very Malvern Hill 
is spoken of: 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze 

From Malvern’s lonely height ! 

Charnock, in his Marine Architecture, 
states that in the times of the* Byzantine 
emperors, signals were made and answered 
by means .of beacons' erected in proper 
positions, from mountain to mountain, 
through a chain of stations which com*- 
manded an extent of 'five hundred miles ; 
whereby tbe inhabitants of Constantinople 
were enabled to ascertain, within the short 
space of a few hours, the movements of their 
Saraoonic enc/nies at Tarsus. The beacons 
were sometimes formed of faggots of wood, 
sometimes qf vessels of pitch ; while tallow, 
oil, and other combustibles, wort! employed 
as occasion or necessity demanded. 

Concerning the possibility of seeing 
artificial light at a great distance, the 
Ordnance Survey furnishes the most in- 
teresting and trustworthy experience. It 
is necossary, in the highly scientific details 
of such a survey, that certain elevated 
spots should be rendered visible at great 
distances one from another, for tho deter- 
mination of large triangles op which the 
angles can be accurately measured. „ The 
custom has generally been to wait for a 
clear sky, and then to employ a powerful 
telescope to view the summit of a distant 
mountain. When Colonel Colby was 
placed in charge of the Irish Ordnance 
Survey, in 1824, heat once saw the neces- 
sity, in so misty a climate as that of Ire- 
land, of employing some intense artificial 
light to render the stations visiblo one from 
another. Lieutenant Drummond had, 
shortly before that period, conceived the 
idea that tho almost inapproachable light 
of incandescent lime, reflected from a para- 
bolic mirror, might be used as a night 
beacon; and Colby and he thereupon pro- 
ceeded to test the theory in practice. A 
particular station, called Slieve Snaught, 
in , Donegal had long been looked for 
from Davis Mountain near Belfast, a dis- 


tance of sixty-six miles. The mist, day after 
, day, was too great to permit it to be seen ; 
and then Colby determined to employ 
Drummond’s light. The night selected 
was dark and cloudless, the mountain was 
covered with snow, and a cold wind gushed 
across the wintry scene. Colby was on 
Davis Mountain, Drummond on Slieve 
Snaught; on the instant the latter dis- 
played his lime light, the former saw it 
as a brilliant star, shining over the inter- 
vening Lough Neagh. It was a complete 
success of a beautiful experiment. Tho 
light was produced by placing a small ball 
of lime, only a quarter of an inch in diame- 
ter, in the focus of a parabolic mirror, and 
directing upon it (tlirough a flame arising 
from alcohol) a stream of oxygen gas ; the 
lime became white hot, giving out a light, 
the intensity of which alike surpassed con- 
ception and description. It is literally true 
„ that a tiny bit of lime was visible sixty-six 
miles distant ; for it was not flame that 
was seen, but tho actual white-hot lime 
itself. The experiment having once suc- 
ceeded, it was applied in various ways. 
One of the famous, triangles established by 
' Colonel Colby had for its three points Ben 
Lomond iru Dumbartonshire, Cainstnuir in 
Kirkcudbrightshire, and a mountain in 
Antrim in Ireland; each station was 
rendered, by tho lime light, visible from 
each of the other two, although the dis- 
tances were sixty-seven, eighty-one, and 
ninety-five miles respectively. On another 
occasion he even exceeded a hundred miles, 
by This wonderful light. 

The ordnance surveyors have also suc- 
ceeded in rendering their far distant sta- 
tions visible in the day-time, by a peculiar 
employment of sunlight. Small pieces of 
polished tin, speculum metal, silvered cop- 
per, or looking-glass, are so fixed in appa- 
ratus, that the sun’s rays may be reflected 
in a line leading to the distant station, 
where a telescopo renders the ray visible. 
Little gleams of sunshine have thus been 
rendered visible at distances exceeding a 
hundred miles. If we doubt, therefore, 
some of the alleged achievements of the 
Malvern bonfire, it is only because we doubt 
whether the light, though largo enough, 
was intense enough. 

There is now coming into use, for mili- 
tary purposes, a simple and handy visual 
or visible signal available for short dis- 
tances. Up to a certain range, and by 
daylight, it can be used without any appa- 
ratus whatever, except the two arms of a 
soldier, stretched out in definite directions. 
For longer distances a hand-flag, a circular 
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disc on the end of a rod, a shutter appa- 
ratus, a collapsing cone or drum (such as is 
used oti the coast for storm- signals), or 
lamps at night, become available. The 
code or alphabet of the signals is in all 
these cases the same, and consists in w#at 
may be called long and short flashes, 
long and short durations in position, 
of the article employed. Any number of 
long and short flashes, pauses (or sounds 
in foggy weather) can be communicated 
from one observing station to another, each 
short flash representing a do/, each long 
one a dash ; and by means of combinations 
of these dots an$ dashes, words or syllables 
are spelled out, which can be interpreted 
by a code-book. The nse of the code-book 
effects a great saving of time, seeing that 
it supplies many whole phrases and long 
words in a very compendious way ; but if 
it be lost or not at hand, a message can 
still be spelled out by the dot and dash « 
alphabet, letter by letter. * 

But what are all these appliances com- 
pared with the marvellous electric tele- 
graph, as a messenger of signals to any 
distance? We know that during the. 
Crimean War, the wire and cable together 
placed the War Office in Pall Mall in direct 
and almost instantaneous communication 
with the commander outside Sebastopol. 
But this was a different kind of thing from 
the field electric telegraphs with which all 
the best armies are now provided. There 
is now a corps drilled to this duty at Chat- 
ham. There are provided waggons of 
peculiar construction, each carrying coils 
of four miles length of telegraph wire, to- 
gether with pickaxes, shovels, and other 
tools. There are also office- waggons, each 
fitted up with instruments and batteries, 
and a desk at which a clerk can sit and 
write. The men are carefully drilled in 
laying and using these wires. The wire is 
mostly laid down simply on the ground, 
being raised over road-crossings on light 
iron poles, a supply of which is provided. 
During the civil war in America the atonies* 
carried their telegraphic wires and poles 
withi them as they marched, and set them 
in action at a few minutes’ notice. Field 
telegraphs of a similar kind were used by 
the Prussians dxtring the “ seven weeks’ 
war” against Austria. 

Even the achievements of our volunteers 
have shown what this telegraphic system 
can effect. Those who buffeted against the 
wind, rain, sleet, snow, mud, and slimy chalk 
at Dover last Easter Monday were (more or 
less) aware that the electric wire was made 


to do the duty of aides-de-camp, conveying 
messages from head-quarters to various 
parts of Dover heights. The telegraph- 
van was a four-horse vehicle, containing a 
store of wire, and the moans for paying it 
out and laying it down ae fast as the 
vehicle travelled ; while 'at tlie telegraphic 
head-quarters was a sort of omnibus con- 
taining a set of telegraphing instruments, 
with which messages could be sent to any 
part of the line. Small as the arrange- 
ments were, they gave a fair idea of the 
kind of service which the wire can render 
on an extensive range of battle-field. It 
has been clearly ascertained that, under 
favourable conditions of firm, flat ground, 
without intervening obstacles, and with a 
staff of well- trained men, four miles of .wire 
can bo laid in an hour, outstripping an in- 
fantry soldier’s ordinary rate of marching. 

Se^ signals are boing improved almost 
as decidedly "as land signals. A simple and 
fiandy system of dasfi-and-dot flash signals, 
for use at night when flags cannot be seen, 
has also been introduced into the navy. 
The electric light, the lime light, and a 
peculiar lamp which burns petroleum va- 
pour incited by a kind of* blowpipe, all 
have been tried, and all are available under 
diverse circumstances, as well' as Argand 
and other lamps. The principle is to give; 
long flashes and short flashes, the light 
being visible for a greater or *less number 
of seconds at a time. Various .modes of 
applying opaque screens and other tem- 
porary obstacles have been adopted to re- 
gulate the alternations of long and short 
flashes ; bat, when once adjusted, and pro- 
perly worked, the long and short flashes 
are translated into nautical words and 
phrases by Paeans of a dot-and-dash code- 
book? Two ships arc thus able to “ speak 
with” each other at night when several 
miles apart; and an admiral commanding 
a fleet may be able to signal to every point 
of the compass at once, by using what is 
called an “all-round” light. * 

' . THE BEiDGE OF SIGIIS. 

A Yachting Story. 

CHAPTER XVIII, A PLOT. 

A fluster, a tramping, a creaking, and 
blowing : the doctor was beating in. “ My 
dear lord, you here ! This is my daughter. 
Did you offer any wine or lunch? No. 
Such a thing ! You should have sent for 
mo.” 

“Miss Bailey and I have Mot on very 
well” 
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“ You needn’t stay here.” Jessica was 
already going. “ She has a curious, brusque 
manner, my lord. I don’t know how she 
has picked it up — and, I hope, was not 
giving any of her new-fangled theories 
about the bridge ?” 

“ What bridge ? Dear no. I misunder- 
stood her a little. But I wish to speak to 
you, doctor. Suppose we go out into the ' 
garden ?” 

“ To be sure. I know that my daughter 
has been on her aesthetics, and all that. 
Such folly ! I assure you, my lord, I do 
my best to prevent her troubling people 
with such nonsense. There is a charming 
family over here — of course you know th&n 
— Sir Charles Panton, and all that ; and, 
really, the outrageous manner in which she 
battles that poor young lady !” 

“Indeed,” said Lord Pormanton, on 
whom fresh lights were breaking* every 
moment. “Oh, that explains* a great deal.i 
Your daughter is a very clever young lady ; 
but you are a ‘man of the world, Doctor 
Bailey. And now I just want to put the 
matter before you in a business-like way.” 

The amount of eager assent, hearty en- , 
dorsement, afld cordial promise that came 
from the doctor, as they walked round and 
round many times, was wonderful. De- 
licacy, as *the peer soon saw, would be 
thrown away on such an occasion. 

“.Oh, I saw it, and, I can assure you, 
discountenanced the business. But, my 
lord, she is beyond my control. What 
yon say would be just the thing, suitable 
in every way. » I should be delighted to 
sec it, and so would every one here.^ So 
nice, so suitable in every way,” addccl the 
doctor, plaintively. 

“ The whole thing is so eufbarrassing,” 
said his lordship, “and your daughter 
spoke so plainly*, but you* as a man of the 
world, see the thing.” 

This shape of compliment is jam for 
many a powder, to more besides Doctor 
Dailey. “ You and I are men of the world,” 
46 Between men of the world like you and 
me,” have carried many a doubtful pro- 
posal. 

The delighted doctor answered, “ To # be 
sure, to b§ sure ! You know, my lord, 
they say here that your son has only to ask 
and to have. Miss Panton Has shown her 
preference .in the most marked manner. 

“You don’t tell me that / 99 cried the 
peer. “ That is good news, indeed. Tell 
mo what you know about that.” 

This mean and disloyal doctor took the 
guest’s arm, and poured into his .ear all the 


whispers and gossips of the parish ; and tlie 
grateful nobleman then proceeded to open 
those little tempting prospects he had 
been meditating as he came along. The 
doctor was transported as his alliance was 
thus made sure of. “You may rely on 
me,” he said, taking the peer’s hands be- 
tween both his ; “ rely on me. I am shocked 
to think you should have had any anxiety 
coming from our house. But I’ll take care 
of tho rest now.” 

No sooner was he alone than the doctor 
tramped through his hall, calling, “ Here, 
Jessica ! Come, send her down, some one. 
What is the girl at ? Is there no one to 
attend?” # 

She came down, the traces of teprs in 
her eyes, but resolved and cold. 

“ Now, see here, girl,” said the doctor, 
he never cared about the servants hearing. 

“ This is a nice kettle-of-fish you have 
brought us into, Nice thing it is for me, a 
minister *of the place, and all that, to have 
the highest nobles in the land coming to 
complain of the scheming and the trepan- 
ning of their sons by designing girls! 
Faugh ! A pretty business your political 
economy and rubbish have brought ns into. 
I’m ashanted of you.” 

“ Father, I do not wish to talk of this. 
There has been enough said, and enough 
degradation for me !” 

“ For me, you mean ! Am I out of it ? 
Indecent; so it is. Scampering after a 
young man of that sort, heir to one of the 
finest properties in the kingdom ” 

“ Father, I can’t, I won’t listen to this. 
Stop ; it is cruel — barbarous !” 

“ But I won’t stop. A fine, gentlemanly 
yonng fellow like that, whom I ask to my 
dinner-table ; and a foolish, countrified girl 
must go baiting her traps % 

“Oh, father!” Jessica had sunk down, 
half on the floor, half buried on the sofa, 
overcome, , not so much by this gross and 
unseemly attack as by the sudden appari- 
tion of a figure in the doorway. 

* The doctor was only put out for a moment, 

though he saw Conway standing in mute 
astonishment, Oh, I have been speaking 
plainly,” he said. “Mr. Conway, your 
good father and I have come to a perfect 
understanding on this ’matter. And he 
acquits me perfectly.” # # 

* “ Pray don’t,” said Conway, raising up 
Jessica. “ Will you do me the favour of 

* letting me say a few words to your daughter 
in private ?” 

“To be sure. Nothing can be fairer. 
No, no. I have always been above board 
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.—sands pun’,” so he pronounced it. 44 And 
I can assure you ” 

44 You said you would leave me a few 
moments ?” 

This was like taking the doctor by the 
shoulders and putting him out. “ To be 
sure,” he said : 44 and you must have a glass 
of wine, and ” 

44 For Heaven’s sake, leave me,” said 
Conway, .violently. And theh Doctor 
Bailey retired to consult his Clergy List as 
to the value of livings, Ac. 

CHAPTER XU. A SOLEMN PLEDGE}. 

At that spectacle of the humbled, • pros- 
trate Jessica, Conway felt something pierce 
his heart. Something like shame at his 
own theatrical refinings, his triflings and 
elegant manipulations of women’s hearts, 
came back on him. He saw in a second 
how such pastime had turned into this ruin 
and devastation before him. J essi 3a looked 
up, and was the first to speak. 44 You see 
how it has all ended. Yet if I could have 
helped it you would not have seen me in 
this way. But I cannot bear up against 
all this mortification — this degradation. 
My father, your father — if you only knew 
what has been heaped upon me ! I could 
die this moment. You do not come to tell 
me that I have had schemes and ” 

44 God forbid, Jessiqa ! My humiliation 
has been nearly as great, but more deserved. 
As I live, I have no part in this. You will 
believe me. You saw my father P” 

“Yes.; he came to treat with the 
manoeuvring girl of the country — to show 
her 4 the thing could not be,’ to speak as a 
man of the world and of sense, to make $11 
sure — interpose between the bold designing 
country-town ' girl and the hope of his 
family. Oh, that I should have lived to 
come to this! I, who tried to behave 
honourably, that strove to sacrifice my- 
self.” ^ . 

* “ It is dreadful,” said Conway, eagerly. 
44 No one is responsible but me. the wrong « 
must be repaired. It is gross, scandalous, 
and cruel! I can do it still. Let those 
who brought ruin on our estates bear the 
brunt of it. I am not called on to sell my- 
self in the market. And yet Oh, what 

have I done! lAowe done it, Jessica. How 
mean, base, and ecmtemptible you will 
think me !” 

Jessica drew herself up. 44 First under-* 
stand me,” she said. ^1* was ready to 
love you, and do love you* After the de- 
grading charges made against me; that is 


over !• I may tell you fearlessly I love you, 
George Conway, because I can never be- 
long to you. You know how they laughed 
at my firm downright way " of speaking. 
Well, you may depend on it in this case. 
I have lost you for ever — for ever I am 
lost to you. But let me know all. They 
wish you to marry her.” 

44 Yes,” said Conway. 44 And I have just 
come from her, and done the meanest, 
most degrading ' ” 

“I can understand* And my enemy, 
too ! This might seem a stab ! but no, 
she has had to buy you . It is of a piece 
with all the rest. The soul that lives on 
money and lands, can get nothing but 
with money: even love it must buy. I 
grieve that you should bo her victim !” 

44 1 shalhbe no victim,” said he, passion- 
ately, 44 if I can but get free. But, no, 
no,” he added, covering his face with his 
hands/ 44 my own dull, selfish heartlessness 
was wound in a net about me. For in- 
deed, Jessica, all the time I loved, and said 
I must love you. Under all that strange 
misunderstanding I felt myself drawn to 

f our noble, independent, gallant nature. 

longed to fight the battle beside you. 
But a few more days, and in spite of all 
our little differences, I must Jhave been 
drawn to you for ever : I feel it— rl know it. 
But a miserable combination of circum- 
stances have driven me into this. Her 
father — my father — our family ^ on the 
verge of ruin and disgrace — ! cannot, 
alas ! say that your letters helped to this 
misery ; for I saw beneath them, and ad- 
mired you the more.” 

Her face brightened. 44 Well, this is 
something to hear; this is something to 
sacrifice. I ^shall be a heroine after all. 
After what you have said the blow is no- 
thing. Oh, I do not care to conceal it now. 
I do grudge this triumph to her . I have 
said it before, so I may repeat it now when 
all is over. I grudge you to her ; for I 
know that this is but part of that never- 
dying dislike of me. Now she has suc- 
ceeded, indeed, and humbled me, but not 
in the way she imagines. I think of you. 
When yesterday I saw that bridge in ruins 
all* for the one persistent purpose, it seemed 
to me to be a presage of a greater ruin to 
come. I cannot forgive her* No ! Never ! 
She has robbed you and robbed , mo ; cast 
both our -hearts together into that stream, 
just as her workmen may have flung pieces 
of her bridge. But, oh F let me know this 
—as something to take with me — that had 
all this not happened, you might have felt 
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towards me as one that , you had sought in pieces, waiting removal. There was 
for and found; that you could have loved much angry feeling about this injudicious 
and cherished, and taught, and made like step, more than perhaps its value deserved, 
to yourself. You may know this now that and it was felt that Sir Charles had hope* 
all is at an end, and that we never go lessly forfeited all chance of sitting for the 


is at 

back on what has happened. In the long, 
dark night of my life this will be a little 
lamp, always kept burning.’ ’ 

“You noble girl,” cried Conway, scarcely 
knowing what he was about to say. “ Why 
did I not learn all this before ? Your true, 
faithful nature and, my own foolish heart 
were between;, and I say to you solemnly, 
were anything to break this off — anything 
to happen which should set us both free 
and looking towards each other — I would 
swear to rush back to your feet.” 

He was gone. Jessica looked after him 
long and wildly. “ This is the # comfort he 
leaves me, as he thinks ! It is but plant- 
ing another dagger in my heart. _ Oli !” 


borough. More interested still were they 
in the struggle betwccjm the two girls, now 
it would seem approaching a crisis ; and, 
best of all, wild and delightful rumours 
were afloat that the battle was for the fasci- 
nating Conway, who, it was believed, had 
offered for the heiress, but was fiercely 
claimed by that bold and fearless parson’s 
daughter. They had made Out a complete 
theory. It was for this Lord Formanton 
had come down specially? and it was for 
this that Doctor Bailey was seen posting 
about., taking strides of extra length. 

Miserable days of flurry and agitation 
followed for one of the actresses in that 
the hapless Jessica, who found all 


scene, 
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she added, passionately, “ that I may be^ her boasted training and resolution melting 
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taught not to forgive her, but to hate htfr 
with a growing hate for this work of hers 1” 

She remained long in that state. TTer 
father then strode in. . “ Where is he ?” he 
said. “I told them to show him into my 
study. Mr. Dudley, I mean.” 

“ He was not here,” she said, coldly. 

“ Oh ! JL-oirie. No tragi cs. Show some 
sense. M ake the best of all this. It is to 
be made up to me. Lord Formanton is a 
man of honour.” 

Thus Dr. Bailey, 

The scorn in Jessica’s face ! “I see ! It 
is all becoming clearer every moment. You 
are to be paid for this.” 

“ No insolence to me, ma’am. I 4iave 
done my duty. Where’s Mr. Dudley? 
He went in through the greenhouse.” 

“He is not here, and I do not want 
to see him.” She left jbhe room. Mr. 


down in *lio hot fires of agitation and ex- 
citement. Leaden weights seemed to be 
hung round her heart; she listened eagerly 
for reports and news, but could hear little, 
it w r as said, indeed, that the yacht was 
at last going away. The sailors were 
making their purchases and getting in 
stores. A dinner of a farewell nature 
— the news as usual coming via Silver- 
top — was preparing at the castle, at 
which it w r as believed something certain 
would transpire as to what was making the 
public mind so feyerish. Lord Formanton 
had remained a few days, and was actually 
a guest at the castle, that cunning noble- 
man wishing, no doubt, to keep watch and 
ward against one whose designs he still 
feared, and who might attempt a surprise. 
Long after, he often described her as “ on© 
of the most dangerous girls he ever met.” 
They all saw little of the hero, who seemed 
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Dudley could not be found, to the great ill to keep on board his vessel. To Jessica 
humour of the doctor. But Mr. Dudley this suspense was growing intolerable. She 
was a very impatient man, and very likely, longed for him to be gone, to be married, 
having got into the greenhouse and heard to be doing something, to be writing. She 
voices in the drawing-room, he was not to ♦felt the life she herself led was growing un- 
be kept waiting, and went away in disgust, endurable ; something of action, even jfche 


CHAPTER XX. . FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

Meanwhile, during these days, tiie 
Grundys of the seaport were kept in a 
fever of excitement ‘by the various' dra- 
matic events : the sudden illness of the 
Queen of Panton, her no less mysterious 
recovery ; the open defiance — -the throw- 


life of a governess, was preferable, tier 
father and his coarse violence, or violent 
coarseness, was too much. 

It was the morning of that dinner, the 
morning, too, of what was to be for her a 
.very remarkable day. She sat at the 
gloomy breakfast table, silent as usual, 
while her father opened his letters. He 


ing down the gauntlet — in that removal > did not at all relish her new manner, as it 
of the bridge, which had actually been brought a sort of inconvenience. Ho read 
sold, and w£s lying there on the banks one with great eagerness. 
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** Copway off this evening. Hallo ! I 
must see him at once. Very odd his father 
has not answered me. He had better not 
forget his obligations to the. Do you know 
anything of this ?’’ he added, bluntly. “ No, 
of course you don’t. What’s /over you, 
girl ? Have you lost your tongue ? D’ye 
want to make out a grievance against me, 
because I did my duty as a Clergyman ? I 
didn’t want to havo my house turiled into a 
mantrap. * I didn’t want to have snares and 
gins set here.” 

She rose up. “ I can’t bear this, father,” 
she said, passionately. “ It must end here. 
It will kill me if it goes on. That you have 
no affection, no heart for me, I have* seen 
long ago. But you must spare me, in com- 
mon humanity. Above all, do not speak of 
that —* what I suppose are the wages for 
which you sold me and my happiness. I 
suppose they are not forthcoming. It is a 
just judgment.” 

His large hand stopped as it w^s carry- 
ing a bit of toast to his lips ; his great eyes 
stared at her. 

“ Oh, what treachery unexampled to sell 
your own daughter’s chance of happiness !” 
She went on, “ I always knew my duty to 
ypu, and performed it. I put up with unkind- 
ness, selfishness, and coarse rudeness before 
strangers ; what you did in private I did 
not heed, because I was a daughter and you 
my father, and a clergyman besides. If it 
were told, say from a pulpit, that one in the 
land could enter into a bargain, and delibe- 
rately. arrange for his t own child’s disap- 
pointment and misery, it would be disbe- 
lieved. They would say it might do for a 
novel.” 


“Exactly,” she said, coldly. “That is 
what I have been thinking over these few 
days. I cannot stay here longer. It is 
chilling my very heart. I find neither 
warmth nor sunshine, nor anything that 
helps me to live. If I stay on in this at- 
mosphere I shall be changed into something 
unnatural. I cannot stand it. I must go 
out of this, or I shall die, body and soul.” 

“ What insolence ! I to be talked to in 
tills manner ! Then go. Pack out as soon 
as* you like. You better think twice about 
it, though, I tell you this, ma’am: you 
shan’t stay here, in my house,, until you 
come and apologise humbly to me for your 
insolence. Nice tilings I have to put up 
with.” 

“ I do apologise to you,” she said, calmly, 
“ if I have*offended ; but I must leave this 
house. I shall get duller, and my reason 
will go, if I stay. ‘ We were all made for 
, kindness, and a kind word, at least, once in 
the year ; while from you, I cannot call to 
mind when I have ever received a gracious 
or a tolerant word. Heaven forgive you, 
father, and make yon gentler and more 
human.” 

He was about to throw open the flood- 
gates, and let the dirty torrent of his wrath 
como bursting out, carrying stones and all 
sorts of coarse matter with it, .when they 
were interrupted by a visitor. It was 
Dudley, with an almost malignant air of 
satisfaction oil his face. He looked at her 
curiously, and with her old ins’tinct she 
disdained to fly, but kept her ground. 

Npw Ready, price 5e. 6d., bound in green cloth, 


For once Doctor . Bailey, a little taken 
back at this, view, attempted to justify him- 
self hotly. “ I made no bargain. Don’t 
talk to me ! Are you in your right mind ? 
I am entitled to my promotion: no one 
more so, Heaven knows. Haven’t I 
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slaved, and for you and the ungrateful 
pack in this house, long enough P And so 
von thought you were sure of the man/ 1 
Lord Formanton’s son P You have the as- 
surance 

“And you dehy it in addition. For 
shame, father.” 

“Don’t speak to me, ma’am ! How dare 
you be insolent, or bring me to account ! 
I, that am filling your idle mouths from 
the sweat of my brow:' * ” 
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f . BOOK V. 

^ CHAPTER III. MRS. PLEW. 

u An illustrious house," sir !” tho 
V was saying, as Maud entered. “A family 

* renowned in tlie histgry of their country. 

, My wife was a scion of a nohler stock than 
S any of these bucolic squires and sguiresses 

who patronised and looked down upon the 
^ vicar’s lady !” ^ # 

Mr. Plew was standing with his hat in 
” one hand and his umbrella in the other, 
i beside the lire-place, and opposite to the 
| vicar’s chair. Maud had already seen him 
' several times ; but looking at ham now with 
t the governess’s words ringing in her ears, she 
A perceived that he was altered. There was 
, tho impress of care and suffering om, his 

* pale face. Mr. Plew was, on the nvholo, a 

* rather ridiculous-looking littlcr man. His 
; insignificant features and light blue eyes 
: were by no means formed to express tragic 
} emotions. He had, too, a provincial twang in 

his speech, and his tongue had never ac- 
• , quired a hold and certain mastery Qver the 
Mefcter h. Nevertheless, more intrinsically, that can put 
ignoble individuals than Benjamin Plew •with mine !” 


Pjpjcs Twopence. 

i w£t: 

“The family of — of — the late baronet 
have shown themselves entirely willing 
to receive her with every respect. Sir 
Matthew called upon her, and so forth. 
But she will have no need of people of 
that stanep. The prince’s position is in all « 
respects veiy different to that of these 
parvenus/* 


Mr. Plew stood bravely to listen, though 
with a dolorous visage. Maud was silent. 
Tho vicar’s tone pained her inexpressibly. 
It w r as overbearing, triumphant, and yet 
somewhat angry ; the tone of a man who 
is contradicting his better self. 

“If,” said Mr. Plew, without raising his 
eyes from the ground, “if Miss Le — 
if Veronica is happy and contented, and 
put right with the world, we sliall all have 
reason to he truly thankful. She must 
have gone through a great deal of suffer- 
ing.” 

“ She gone through a great deal of 
suffering!” cried the vicar, with a swift 
change of mood. “And what do you 
suppose her suffering has been to compare 
with mine, sir ? We shall all have reason 
to be thankful ! We ! Understand that 
no one can assooiate himself with my feel- 
ings in* this matter ; no one ! Who is it 
his feelings in comparison 


J have been placed in the onerous position of 
. heroes, both in fact and fiction. 

“ How do you do, Miss Desmond ?” said 
1 he. ‘ • 

w Maud gave him her hand. His was un- 
t &l° vee ^ an< ^ touch was cold as ice. The 
• „ vicar had abruptly ceased speaking when 
Maud came into the room. But after 
1 a short pause, he resumed what he had 
been saying, with a rathef superfluous 


Maud glanced up quickly at Mr. Plew, 
fearing that he might resent this tone. 
But the surgeon showed neither surprise 
nor anger. He passed his hand once or 
twice across his bald forehead like a man 
in pain; but he said no word. The vicar 

S eeded for some time in the same strain. 

any one ever suffered such a blow as 
he had suffered ? He, a gentleman by birth 
and breeding — a man of sensitive pride and 
show of not having been in the feast dis- unblemished honour ! Had not his life, 
[ concerted by her entrance. % passed among stupid peasants and unculti- 
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vattd country squires, been dreary enough tur, lie’s gone through a deal for the vicar, 
all these years, but this misery and disgrace He has his own troubles, has Miv Plew, 
must come to crush him utterly? Maud and it isn’t for me to say anything about 
was trembling, an d distressed beyond them. But I do declare as 1 never see any 
measure. Mr. Plew remained passive, mortal bear with another as he bears with 
Presently the vicar, who had been walk- the vicar, except it was a woman, of course, 
ing about 4he room, ceased speaking ; and, you know, MIrs Maudie. A woman ’ll do 
throwing himself into a chair, he covered as much for them as she’s fond of. But to 
his eyes with his^ lianas. see his patience, and tho way he’d come 

Then Mr. Plew tamed to Maud, and, evening after evening, whenever his sick 
» said, “Miss Desmond, I am glad you carne folk could spare him, and talk, or be talked 
in before I went away ; for I came chiefly to, and never say. a word about hissclf, but 
to see you. 1 have a message to deliver to go on letting the vicar fancy as he was the 
you from my mother.” worst used and hardest put upon mortal in 

He spoke quite quietly, only his face be- the world — which the poor master, lie 
trayed the agitation and pain which the seemed to take a kind of pride in it, if you 
vicar’s tirade had^eaused him. ' can make that' out, Miss Maudie. Lord 

u A message from Mrs. Plew ? What is bless you, my dear, it was for all the world 
it?” said Maud, trying to echo his steady like a woman! For a man in general 
tone. won’t have the sense to pretend a bit, even 

“ My mother hopes you will excuse tho if he loves you ever so 1” 
liberty she takes in askipg you, but she is Mrs.,. Plew received Maud with many 
almost entirely unable to go out now. Very demonstrations of gratification at her visit, 
often she can’t get as far as the church for and many apologies for having* troubled 
weeks together. Ap she cannot go to sec her to come and spend a dull evening with 
you, will you come to see her, Miss Dos- a lonely old woman. Mrs. Plew was rather 
mond? It will be a charitable action.” like her son in person, mild-eyed, fair and 
“ Surely I will, if she wishes it.” .small. She was somewhat of an invalid, 

u She does wish it. Poor soul ! she has and sat all daylong, sewing- or knitting, 
not many pleasures, and makes, 'of course, in her big chair, and casting an intelligent 
no new friends. The sight of your kind eye over the household operations of the 
face would do her good.” little orphan from the workhouse, who 

“ When shall I come ?” was her only servant. Slie wore a big 

“Would you drink tea with her this cap, with a muslin frill framing her face 
evening? I will see you safe home.” all round, and a “front” of fplse hair, 

“ T don’t know whether ” Maud was which resembled nothing so much, both in 

beginning hesitatingly, when the vicar in- colour and texture, as the outside fibres of 
terposed. a cocoa-nut. Maud could scarcely repress 

“ Go, go, Maudie,” he said. “ I scothat a smile as she looked at tho meek figure 
you are hesitating on nay account. But I beforb her, and recalled Miss Turtle's 
would rather that you went, .my child. I grandiloquent comparisons. The surgeon 
shall be busy this evening.” was not able, to be at home for tea. His 

Thus urged, Maud consented, promising portion of home-made cake, and a small 
to be at Mr. Plow’s cottage by six o’clock, pot of strawberry jam, were put ready for 
And then the surgeon took his leave. Maud him on a small round table, covered with 
was surprised to see the vicar shake hands a snow-white cloth. 'The little servant was 
with him, and bid him good-bye, as un- instructed to keep the kettle “ on the boil,” 
concernedly as though no v harsh or un- so that when her master should return, a 
pleasant word had passed his lips. But. as c cup of hot, fragrant tea should bo prepared 
4 she walked to Mr. Plow’s cottage that for him without delay. 

evening with Joanna, Maud learned from “There,” said Mrs. Plew, contemplating 
the lips of the old servant that it was tbgse arrangements, “ that’ll be all nice for 
no new thing for her guardian to be what Benjy. He likes strawberry jam. better 
Joanna called “ crabby’ with Mr. Plew. than" anything you could givo him. I 
“ Lord bless you, Miss Maudie, don’t I always have some in the house.” 

' know* don’t I see it all, think ye? I’m Maud felt that it was somehow right and 
old enough to be your grandmother, Miss characteristic that Mr. Plew should be fond 
Maudie, my dear. And you mark my of strawberry jam, although she would have 
words, that little man, for all his soft ways, been puzzled to say why. Then the old 
and bein' in some respects but a poor cree- woman sat down with a great web of 
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worsted knitting in her hand, and begun to 
talk. Her talk was all of her son. What 
“ Benjy” said, and did, and thought, fur- 
nished an inexhaustible source of interest 
to her life. 

“ Ah, I wish I’d known more of you in 
days past, Miss Desmond, love,” which 
Mrs. Plew invariably pronounced loove. 
“Well, well, bygones are bygones, and 
talking mends nothing.” Mrs. Plow paused, 
heaved a deep sigh, and proceeded. 

“ To-day Benjy went to the vicarage to 
ask you here, and, when he came back, I 
saw iu Ins face that minute that he had 
been upset. 4 Anything wrong at Shipley 
Vicarage, Benjy/ I said. . 4 No, mother,’ 
says he. 4 I’ll tell you by-and-bye.’ With 
1 that he went upstairs into his own room. 

I hoard his step on the boards overhead ; 
and then all was as still as still, for better 
than an hour. After that, he came down and 
stood, with his hat on ready to. go onf, at the 
j door of the parlour. And he said, 4 There*** 
good news for Mr. LevincoitVt, mother.* And 
then he told me — what 1 have no need to 
tell you, love, for you know it already. And 
I as soon as he’d told it he went out. And 
| do you know ; Miss Desmond, that for all * 
ho kept his face in shadow, and spoke 
quite cheerful, I could sec that he’d — he’d 
I been shedding tears. He had indeed, love !” 

“Oh, Mrs. Plow.” 

“Aye, it is dreadful to think of a grown 
man crying, my dear. But it was so. 
Though I never set up to be a clever woman*, 
there’s no one so sharp as me to see the 
truth about my son. If ever you’re a 
mother yourself, you’ll understand that, 
love. Well, I sat and pondered, after he 
was gone. And I thoughtto myself, ‘well 
now this one thing is certain ; *he*$ far and 
away out of his reach for evermore. And 
now, perhaps, th^t things have tumod out 
so, that there’s no need foif any one to fret 
and pine about what’s to become of her, it 
' may be that Benjy will put his mind at 
rest, and pluck up a spirit, and think of 
doing what I’ve so long wanted him to do,* ” 

Maud knew not what to ^ay. She felt 
ashamed for Veronica before this man’s 
mother, as she had not yet felt ashamed for 
her. At length she Altered out, “ Whatsis 
it thatyou wish your son to do, Mrs, Plew ?” 

“ Why, to marry, my dear young lady; 
I ain’t one of those mothers that 'wants 
their children to care for, nobody but them. 
It isn’t natural nor right. If my Benjy 
could but have a good wife, fc take care of 
him when I am gone, I should be quite 
happy.* * ’ 


The recollection of Miss Turtle came 
into Maud’s mind, and she said, impulsively 
(blushing violently the moment the words 
were out), “I saw Mrs. Meggitt’s gover- 
ness this afternoon. ” 

Mrs. Plew had^ put on her spectacles* to 
see her knitting, and she glanced over them 
at Maud with her pale blue eyes, half sur- 
prised, half pleased. 

“ To be sure ! , Miss Turtle. She’s a 
very good young woman, is Miss Turtle. I’m 
sure she has been very kind and attentive 
to me, and it don’t make me the less grate- 
ful, because I see very well that cdl the 
kindness is not for my sake. I suppose 
she spoke to you of BenjV?” 

44 Yes.” 

44 Ah, to be sure she would I She’s very 
fond of Benjy, is Miss Turtle, poor thing.” 

Does — does Mr: Plew like her ?” asked 
Maud, timidly. 

“Oh yes, Miss Desmond, love, he likes 
her. don’t do more than like her at 

present I’m afraid. But that might come, 
if ho would but make up his mind.” 

“ Miss Turtle seems very fond of yon, 
ma’am,” said Maud, involuntarily recalling 
the 14 Mother of the Gratchy.” 

44 W^jr I do believe she likes me, poor 
little tiling. She talks a hit of nonsense 
now and again, about my being so noble- 
minded and devoted to my son. And 
once she said, that if she was in my place, 
she was sure that she could never have the 
sparkling virtue to give up his affections to 
another woman, be she ten times his wife. 

“ The — the what virtue ?” 

44 Sparkling, t think she said. But my 
hearing is treacherous at tinges. But, la, 
my love, that’s only her flummery. She 
means no harm. And she’s good-tempered,, 
and healthy, and industrious, and 
Look here, Miss Desmond, love,” continued 
the old woman, laying her withered hand 
on Maud’s arm, and lowering her voice 
mysteriously ; “ you have heard Miss Turtle 
talk. Any one can see with half an eye 
Jiow fond she is of Benjy. She makes no 
secret of it. Now, if, whenever you’ve a 
chance to speak to Benjy — I know he goes 
to the vicarage pretty well every day — if 
you would just say a word for poor Miss 
Turtle, and try to advise him liko ” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Plow, how could I do such a 
thing? I am not old enough, nor wise 
enough, to take the liberty of offering my 
advice to Mr. Plow, especially on such a 
subject.” 

“But I don’t want you to say it plain 
right out; you know. Just drop a wort! 
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her%, and a word there, now and again, in 
favour of Miss Turtle. Won’t yon, now? 
Benjy thinks a deal of what you say.” 

Tlius the did woman prattled on. By- 
and-bye Mr. Plow’s step was heard on the 
gravel path outside. And his mother 
hastily whispered to Maud a prayer that 
she would not say a word to “ Benjy” 
about the confidence she had been making. 
Then the surgeon feme in, and had his 
tea at the side table. And they all sat and 
chatted softly in the twilight. It was such 
a peaceful scene ; the little parlour was so 
clean and fragrant with the smell of dried 
lavender; the scanty, old-fashioned furniture 
shone with such* a speckless polish; the 
clear, evening sky was seen through window- 
panes as bright as crystal, and the little 
surgoon and his mother looked the embodi- 
ment of cozy domestic comfort. How 
strange it was, Maud thought, to consider 
Mr. Plew in the light of an object of 
romantic attachment. Strange, f , too, to 
think of bis being a victim to hopeless love. 
He ate his strawberry jam with as quiet a 
relish as though the beautiful Veronica 
Levincourt had never dazzled his eyes, or 
made his pulse beat quickly. Surely it 
would be good for him to haye a kind 
little wife to take care of him ! 

When she was walking home through 
the Shipley lanes with Mr. Plew, Maud 
endeavoured to lead the conversation on to 
tho subject of Miss Turtle’s merits. Mr. 
Plew, however, replied absently and mono- 
syllabically to her shyly-uttered remarks. 
At length, as they neared the vicarage, 
Mr. Plew stood still. Ho. took off his liat 
so as to let the evening air blow on his 
forehead, and looked up at the transparent 
sky, wherein a few stars twinkled faintly. 

“Miss Desmond,” he said, “ I have not 
had an opportunity of saying a word to 
you since this morning. I should not have 
mentioned her to you had not the vicar 
told me that you went to see her in Lon- 
don. It was very good of you to see her. 
God bless you for it, Miss Desmond !” , 

This was so unexpected that Maud could 
find no word to say in reply. 

“ How was she looking ? Is t she 
changed ?” 

“ Very little changed, I think ; certainly 
not less beautiful.” 

“ And did you see- 7 -the — the — man she 
is going to many ?” 

“No” . 

“ Did she speak of him to you f Look 
here, Miss Desmond, you need not bo 
afraid to talk to me of Veronica freely and 


openly. I understand your kindness and 
delicacy. You think, perhaps, that it might 
pain mo to hear certain things. But, in- 
deed, to think that she will be happy gives 
me great comfort. I am not selfish, Miss * 
Desmond.” 

“I think that you are most unselfish, 
most generous, and it only pains me very 
much to think of your goodness being un- 
appreciated.” 

Maud spoke with warmth, and a tear 
oame into her eye. She was remembering 
the vicar’s harsh, unfeeling behaviour in the 
morning. 

“ Ob, yon praise me a great deal too 
highly,” said Mr. Plew, looking at her with 
genuine surprise. “ The fact is that I 
always knew Veronica to be far above me. 

1 never hadeany real hope, though I — I 
Sometimes she liked to talk to me, and 
I was fool enough to fancy for a mo- 
ment — « — But that was not her fault, you 
*k*iow. She could not be held responsible 
for my vanity. When she went away,” he 
pursued in a low voice, almost like one 
bilking to himself, “ I thought at first that 
I had got a death-blow. For weeks I believe j 
*1 (lid not rightly kn’ow what I was saying 
and doing. I suppose there was some kind 
of instinct in me that kept me from doing 
anything wild or outrageous enGugli to get 
me locked up for a madman. But at the \ 
worst, my grief was more for her than my- 
self : it was, as true as God’s in Heaven ! 

I’m not a fierce man by nature, but if 1 , 

could have got hold of — of that villain, I . j 
would have killed him with no more com- | 
punetion than you’d crush a viper. But 
any man that marries her and treats her 
well, there’s nothing I wouldn’t do to serve l 
him — nothing ! All love is over for me. I 
know my own shortcomings, and I blame 
no one. But she was the first and the last. 

I know my poor^mother wants me to marry, i 
But it can’t be, Miss Desmond. I’m sorry ! j 
for her disappointment, poor soul ! I try ! 
to be good to her. She has been a very 
good mother to me, bless her ! If it had 
been possible fpr Veronica to come back 
free, and to have held out her b an 4 to me, 

I couldn’t have taken it. She could never 
ba the same woman I loved any more. But 
neither can I love any other. I dare say 
you don’t understand the feeling. I cannot 
explain it to myself. Only I know it is so, j 
and must be so, for as long as I have to 
live.” Then suddenly breaking off, and 
looking penitently at Maud, he said, “ Oh I 
forgive me, Miss Desmond t I boasted ot 
not being selfish, just noyr, tod here I am 
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wearying you with talk about myself. I 
hope you’ll excuse it. The truth is, I have 
no one that I can speak to about her. I 
dare not say to the vicar what I have said 
to you. And of course I don’t put forward 
my trouble, when he has so much of his 
own to bear. I was led on to talk almost 
unawares. You listen so patiently and 
quietly. Here we are at the garden gate. 
Shall I come up the pathway ? There is 
Joanna at the door. Good night, Miss 
Desmond.” 

Maud’s eyes were so blurred with tears 
that she did not at first perceive that old 
Joanna had hastened to the door in order 
to be the first to give her a letter which she 
now held up triumphantly as Maud entered. 

“A hitter, Miss Maudie ! One as you’ll 
be glad to have !” 

It was from Hugh. Maud took it, and 
ran to her own room to enjoy her treasury 

After a few fond lover’s words of greet- 
ing, the first that her eye lighted on were 
these : “ I have had a long interview with 
Lady Gale.” 

CHAPTER IV. AN UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL. 

u I have had a long interview with Lady 
Gale.” 

It was a minute or so before Maud re- 
collected Veronica’s announced intention 
of bestowing a marriage portion^ on her, 
and of speaking to Hugh on the subject. 
But Maud had warned her not to expect 
that Hugh would yield. And yet Veronica 
had persisted, in her intention. It was, 
doubtless, in order to fulfil it that she had 
sought Hugh. The further perusal of her 
letter confirmed this supposition. Maud 
might, of course, have satisfied her mind 
at once as to the correctness of her 
guess ; but, instead of doing so, she had 
sat for a minute or two * letter in hand, 
vaguely wondering and supposing — a way- 
wardness of mind that most people have 
occasionally experienced under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

“ I told her that it could not be,” wroto 
Hugh ; “ that I knew you had already an- 
swered for yourself, and that I must en- 
tirely approve and confirm your answer. 
Was not, that right, dearest r She tried, 
when her first attempt had failed, to take 
a different tone, ahd to tell me that it whs 
right and just that you should have a por- 
tion of the wealth left by Sh? John Gale. 
She even said a word about the duty of 
carryirig out her late husband’s intentions 1 
Think of that, Maudie ! But I took the 
liberty of pointing out to her, that if that 


were her. object, she must make over every 
farthing to you without loss of time, since 
it was clear that Sir John Gale had never 
intended that any portion of his wealth 
should be enjoyed v by her. I don’t think 
she is used to such plain speaking, and she 
looked mightily astonished.” 

That was all in the letter relating to 
Veronica, except a word at the end. “ I 
forgot to say that her ladyship did me the 
honour to make me a confidence. She in- 
formed me that she was to be married to 
Prince Barletti almost immediately. For 
obvious reasons the marriago would be 
quite quiet. I saw the 6§,id prince ; not an 
ill-looking fellow, although there is some- 
thing queer about his eyes. Veronica told 
mo that Sir Matthew Gale had consented 
to remain in town in order to givo her 
away ! I had a strong impression that she 
was telling mo all this in order that it 
might be communicated to you, and by you 
to Mr. Lcvincourt. Oh, my sweet, pure 
Maudie, what a perfume of goodness seems 
to surround you ! Only to think bf you, 
after being with that woman, refreshes 
one’s very soul.” 

Maud ran down- stairs, after reading her 
letter through, to communicate to the vicar 
tli at part of it which related to his daughter. 
But Mr. Levincourt was not within. It 
was past nine o’clock, yet Joanna said that 
it was very likely her master would not 
bo at home for another hour or more. 

“ Do you know where he is ?” asked 
Maud. 

“ I don’t know for certain, Miss Maudie,” 
said the old woman, drily ; “ but I’d lay a 
wager he’s at Meggitt’s. . He hasn’t been 
there yet, since you’ve come back. But, 
for better than three months before, he’s 
been there constant, evening after evening. 
They’re no fit company for such a gentle- 
man as master, farmer folks like them. I 
wonder what he can find in them! But 
they flatter him and butter him up. .And 
Mrs. Meggitt, she goes boasting all over 
Shipley how thick her and hers is with the 
vicar. Good Lord ! if men ben’t fools in 
some things !” 

“ Hush, Joanna ; you must not speak so. 
The ^car knows better than you or I 
cither, where it is proper and fit for him 
to go.” 

But although she thus rebuked the old 
servant, Maud did not, in her heart, like 
th^s new intimacy. It was part of the 
general lowering, she had already noticed, 
in the vicar’s character. 

She sat down alone in the parlour to re- 
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road her dear letter. There was but little 
news in it, Hugh was well ; was working 
hard ; and although he had not yet succeeded 
in finding tho necessary money for iho 
purchase of the business in Daneshire, he 
by no moans despaired of doing so. His 
mother sent her fond love to Maud, and 
missed her sadly. The remainder of the 
epistle was full of wdtd$ of the fondest and 
warmest affection. They were very precious 
and interesting to Maud, but would scarcely 
be deemed so by iho reader. 

It may as well be mentioned here that 
Maud was in ignorance of Mr. Frost’s debt 
to Hugh. He had debated with himself 
whether he should or should not make her 
acquainted with it; and he had decided in 
the negative, perceiving that it would be 
impossible to do so without revealing his 
mother’s story, and that he conceived lie 
had no right to do without her permission. 

Maud sat and read, and re - r^ad her 
letter. And then she took out the little 
plain wooden desk she had used as a child, 
and set herself to begin an answer to it. 
More than an hour passed thus. It was 
half-past ten o’clock, and still no vicar ! 

Maud at last began to think r that Mr. 
Levincourt might prefer not to find her 
sitting up on his return. She had an in- 
stinctive feeling that he would a little 
shrink from saying to her that he had been 
passing his evening at Farmer Meggitt’s. 
He had nover yet, in speaking with her, 
alluded to the growth of his intimacy with 
the farmer’s family. With this feeling in 
her mind, she resolved to write out the 
words about Veronica’s marriage, stating 
that she copied them from Hugh’s letter, 
and to lay the paper on the table, so that 
the vicar could not fail to see it when he 
should come in. Just as she had finished 
her task he returned. 

“ You up still, Maud !” said he. “ Why 
did you not go to bed ?” He spoke with 
a sharp, querulous tone, very unusual with 
him when addressing his ward, -and made , 
no allusion as to where he had been. , MaucL 
was glad that she had written what the 
vicar had to learn. She slipped the paper ' 
into his hand, kissed his forehead, and ran 
quickly up to bed. # 

The next morning the vicar was as bland 
.as usual, perhaps a trifle more bland than 
he had been for a long time. He asked 
Maud how she had passed the evening at 
Mr. Plew’s, and seemed quite amused by 
her account of Mrs. Plew’s anxiety that her 
son should marry. 

“ That little Miss Turtle, hey ? Ha, ha, 

^ ' 


ha ! How absurd it seems to look upon 
Flew in the light of an object of hopeless 
attachment ! There is an incongruity about 
it tliat is deliciously ridiculous.” 

“ 1 think,” said Maud, rather gravely, 
u that Mr. Plew well deserves to bo loved. 
He is very kind and unselfish.” 

“ Oh, yes, child. That of course. That 
is all very true. There is a great deal of 
home-spun, simple goodness of heart about 
poor Plew. But that does not prevent his 
being extremely comic when considered in 
a romantic point of view. But you’re a 
wee bit matter-of-fact, Maudie. You don’t 
quite perceive the humour of the thing. 
Which of our modern writers is it who 
observes that women very rarely have a 
sense of Immour f Well, why in the 
world don’t Plew marry little Miss Turtle P 
Upon my word I should say it would do 
admirably!” . 

I’m afraid — I think that Mr. Plew is 
not in love with Miss Turtle, Undo 
Charles.” 

“ My dear Maudie ! How can you be so 
intensely — what shall I say P — solemn ? 
The idea of a “ grande passion” between a 
Plew and a Turtle is too funny !” 

“ I think, Uncle Charles,” said Maud, 
resolutely, and not without a thrill of in- 
dignation in her voice, “ I do believe that, 
absurd as it may seem, Mr. Plew Itas felt a 
true and great passion; that he feels it 
still ; and that he will never overcome it as 
lung as he lives. 

For one brief instant the vicar’s face was 
clouded over by a deep, dark frown — a 
frowp not so much of anger as of pain. 
But almost immediately he laughed it off, 
stroking Maud’s bright hair as he had been 
used to do when she was a child, and say- 
ing, “ Pooh, pooh, little Jiaudie! Little 
soft-hearted, silly* Maudie, thinks that be- 
cause she has a true lover all the rest of the 
world must be in love too ! Set your mind 
at rest, little Goldieloeks. And — go when- 
ever you can to that poor old woman. It 
will be but charitable. Don’t think of me. 

I have occupations, and duties, and — be- 
sides 1 must learn to do without vour con- 
stant companionship, Maudie. I cannot 
have you always with me. Don’t mope 
hero on my account, my dear child. And 
to visit the tick and aged is an act, posi- 
tively, of Christian duty.’* 

Again Mahd had the painful perception 
of something hollow in all this ; and the 
sense of being ashamed of the perception. 
The suspicion would force itself on her 
mind that the vicar purposely shut his eyes 
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to the truth of what she had said of Mr. 
Plow; and, moreover, that in urging her 
not to stay at home ou his account, her 
guardian was providing against her being ' 
a check on liis full liberty to pass his 
own time how and with whom he pleased. 
Mr. Levineourt said no word about the 
contents of the written paper Maud had 
given him. And at the close of the above 
recorded conversation he rose and took bis 
hat, as though about to go out according 
to his custom after breakfast. 

“ Uncle Charles !” cried Maud, in a low, 
pleading voice, “you have not said any- 
thing — did you read the paper I gave you 
last night ?” 

“ Yes, oh yes, 1 read it, thank you, my 
dear child. 1 — I was not wholly unpre- 
pared to hear that the marriage would lake 
place so soon. In — my daughter’s letter 
to me — she said — justly enough — that there 
was no real reason for a very long delay.”, • 

Then the vicar sauntered out of the house, 
and down the long gravel walk, with as 
unconcerned an air as he could assume. 

“ He seems not to care !” thought MaUd, 
with sorrowful wonder. “ He seems to ■ 
care so mucH loss than he did about every 
thing !” 

“ Master* was at Meggitt’s Jast night, 
Miss Maudie,” said Joanna, as she cleared 
away the breaTkfast things. This was not 
her usual task. Catherine, the younger 
maid, habitually performed it ; and indeed, 
Joanna very seldom now left her own 
domain of the kitchen. But it seemed that 
on this occasion she had come up-stairs 
purposely to say those words to Maud. 
“Yes, he were she repeated doggedly, pro- 
voked at Maud’s silence, and changing the 
form of her affirmation as though she con- 
ceived emphasis to be in an inverse ratio 
to grammar. * • 

“ Well, Joanna P” 

“ Oh, very well, of course, Miss Maudie. 
It’s all right enough, I dare say. Bless 
y<Jur sweet face!” added the old woman, 
with sudden compunction at her own ill- 
humour, “I’m pleased and thankful as 
you’ll have a good husband to take care 
of you, and a house of your own to go Jbo, 
my dearie. , It was real pretty of you, to 
tell old Joanna all about it when you gamo 
back. ’Tis the best bit of news I’ve heard 
this many a long day.” *• 

Catherine coming into the room at this 
juncture (much surprised to see herself fore- 
stalled in her duty), began with youthful 
indiscretion to announce that she had just 
seen Mrs. Meggitt at the “ general shop”; 


and that Mrs. Meggitt was as high and saucy 
as high and saucy could be ; and that folks 
did say She was, at this point, iguo- 
miniously cut short by Joanna; who de- 
manded sternly what she meant by gossip- 
ing open-mouthed before her betters. She 
was further informed that some excuse 
might be made for her ignorance, as not 
having had the advan%ge of having lived 
with “ county families !” not but what she 
might have picked up a little manners, 
serving as she did, a real gentleman like 
the vicar, and a real, right-down, thorough- 
bred lady like Miss Maudie ! “ And was 
finally sent down-stairs, ^somewhat indig- 
nant, and very much astonished. 

Maud was pained and puzzled by all this. 
And her mind dwelt more and more on 
the change she observed in her guardian. 
There was only one persou (always saving 
and excepting Hugh ! But then Hugh was 
far awaj. And besides her great en- 
deavour was to make her letters to him 
cheerful; and not to add to his cares), 
there was but one to whom she could ven- 
ture to hint at this source of trouble. 

, The friend in whom she could unhesi- 
tatingly confide with was Mrs. Sheardown ; 
and Maucl longed for an opportunity of 
talking with her. But here again, things 
had become different during her more than 
twelve months’ absence from Shipley. The 
vicar had withdrawn himself from the 
Sheardowns, as he had withdrawn himself 
from other friends and acquaintances. The 
captain and his wife still came to St. Gil das, 
but Joanna said it was nearly three months 
since they had set foot within the vicarage ; 
and the master never went to Lowater. 
Maud had seen her kind friends at church. 
They had greeted her on leaving St. Gild as 
with all tboir old warmth of affection ; and 
Mrs. Sheardown liad said some word about 
her coming to Lowater so soon as the vicar 
could spare her. But they had not been to 
the vicarage, nor had Maud thought it 
right to offer to leave her guardian alone so 
soon after her return. Now, however, she 
yearned so much for the sweetness of Nelly 
Sheardown ’s womanly sympathy, and the 
support of Nelly Sheardown’s womanly 
sense, that she sent off a note to Lowater 
House, asking what day she might go over 
there, as she longed to see and speak with 
its dear master and mistress. A reply came 
back as quickly as it was possible for it to 
come. This was the answer : 

Darling Maud. How sweet of you not 
to mistrust us ! Wo have not been to see 
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you, dear girl, but the wherefores (various) 
must bo explained when we meet. Come 
on Saturday and sleep. We will bring you 
back when we drive in to church the next 
day, if it needs must be so. Tom and Bobby 
send you their best — (Bobby amends my 
phrase. He insists on very best) — love. 
Present our regards to the vicar. 

Ever, dear Maud, 

Your loving friend, 

N. S. 

This was on Monday. Maud easily 
obtained the vicar's permission to accept 
Mrs. Sheardownta invitation. 

“Oh, certainly," ho said. “Go by all 
means. It would be hard to expect you to 
give up your friends and share the loneliness 
of my life." 

The fact was that the vicar’s life was not 
lonely. Maud, as she - thought of the com- 
panions ho chose, and the society he had 
voluntarily abandoned, felt that a lonely life 
would have been better for her guardian 
than that which he led. However, she 
looked forward eagerly to her visit to Lo- 
water. . r 

But before the appointed Saturday ar- 
rived, an event happened which put every- 
thing else out of Maud’s mind for awhile. 
She had been* out one morning, visiting 
some poor sick people in the village, and 
her way homeward lying in the neighbour- 
hood of Mrs. Plew’s cottage, she had called 
there, to have a chat with tho old lady. It 
was rather later than she had intended when 
she left Mrs. Plew’s ; and she hastened home 
fearing to be late for the two o’clock 
dinner. When she reached the vicarage, the 
house-door stood ajar. That was no new 
thing. Maud entered quietly and looked 
into the dining-room. There was no one 
there, nor in the parlour. Her guardian 
had not yet come in, then. The house was 
very silent. Sho called Joanna. No one 
answered, and there was no sound of voices 
in the kitchen. Maud ran down* stairs, anc^ 
found the kitchen empty ; but through the 
lattice window she saw Joanna* Catherine, 
and Joe Dowsett, the groom, apparent? v in 
eager conversation. They were standing 
beside the stable door at some distance from 
the house. 

“ Joanna," called Maud. “Is it not 
dinner time ? Where is Mr. Levincourt ?" 

“Lord a mercy, there’s Miss Maudie!" 
cried Joanna, as excitedly as though the 
young girl’s apparition, was of the most 
unexpected and tremendous nature. Then 
she hobbled quickly up to the kitchen 


door, where Maud stood, followed by 
Catherine. 

“ Is anything the matter ?" asked Maud. 

“ Not a bit on it, Miss Maudie. Don’t 
ye be flustered. Only the master’s not 
coming home to dinner. He’s gone to 
Shipley Magna." 

“To Shipley Magna!" , 

“ Yes : here’s Joe Dowsett as’ll tell you 
all about it. Joe, Joe, come here ! And 
who do you think, Miss Maudie, my dear, 
is at the Crown Inn there ?" 

“At the Crown Inn? What do you 
mean?" 

“Why, Miss. Veronica ! At least Miss 
Veronica as was. And her new hus- 
band." 


BYEGONE CANT. 

c 

• What is cant? we ask our informant; 
as a beginning. (We know it is wbat wo 
call “ Slang " in our own day ; but we ask 
him.) 

Cant — he answers; from a fading, brown- 
stained, yellow page ; in attenuated, pallid 
lettering — is gibberish ; pedier’s French. 
And there he dismisses the subject as too 
insignificant fi r more attending to. Prob- 
ing him a little further (if only for vexa- 
tion), we elicit from him that to cant is to 
talk after tbp -manner of gipsies and rogues ; 
said gentry being — as far. as they were 
gipsies — a crew of pilfering stragglers, 
pretending, under pretence of being Egyp- 
tians (whence, of course, their rubbed- 
down title), to tell people’s fortunes ; and 
being — as far as they were rogues— villains 
also, and knaves, and cheats, and sturdy 
beggars. A“ nice set of folks, truly, to 
maim, and cripple, and overlay the English 
of King Georg*© the Second! And they 
would not call to cant to cant, either ! It 
became with these pedier’s Frenchmon, these 
gibberish-utterers, to stamflesh ; and so a 
new tongue might be created by them, and 
wo might stand by, and have no under- 
standing of a word ! 

Of a word, did we say ? Nay. A word 
Wifts altered into a whid — as spermaceti 
was mouthed into par-ma-qe-ti by tho fine 
lord who enraged Hotspur; and if our 
friends had required us to speak warily, 
they would have cried out, “Stow your 
whids!" and have looked blackly enough, 
if we had not had comprehension. With 
what would they have looked? Their 
eyes? # Oh! dear no ! Their ogles ! That 
is how they would have put it. And pos- 
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sibly we might have seen a shake from an 
evil-looking nab (a head) ; might have been 
treated with a kick from an angry stamp 
(a leg) ; and might have been tpld we had 
made a panter (a heart) leap much quicker 
than it need have done if we had only 
learned how, fitly, to hold our prating- 
choat (our tongue). - 

And were there many of these rogues, 
these gipsies, who manufactured pedler’s 
French, and spluttered gibberish? Yes; 
they abounded. We live, says our infor- 
mant, in a thieving, cheating, plundering 
age. Cozening is become a topping trade, 
only we have got a genteeler way of steal- 
ing now than only to take .a man’s horse 
from under him on the highway, and a 
little loose money out of his pocket; our 
rapparces are men of better baeeding and 
fashion, and scorn to play at such small 
game ; they sweep away a noble estate with 
one slight brush, and bid boUi the £allows | 
and horse-pond defiance : and the mob is not 
always just in this point, for one pickpocket 
doserves a horse-pond as well as another, 
without any regard to quality or fine 
clothes. And it* our .informant is not, in 
a, 11 this, a Frgngais a la Pedler and a gib- 
berdoon himself, we will undertake to 
translate every word of him into purer 
English ! ^Io says, also, that frhen great 
rogues are in authority, and have the laws 
against oppression and robbery in their 
own hands, little thieves only go to pot for 
it : and here again, no doubt, he thinks 
lie has turned a pretty expression, and may 
be complimented on the gracefulness of his 
language ! According, indeed, to stamflesh, 
or cant, he might congratulate himsqjf on 
having issued a clincher (a word hot yet 
quite out of usage) ; and ho might offer to 
draw his tilter (his sword), hr give a job 
(a guinea), if in all Rumville (London) 
any one should dare to ^contradict him. 
Which testimony of his, as to the innocence 
and mutual trust, and well-tasting probity 
of the “ good old times,” is borne out, too. 
And by respectable authority. Tobias Smol- 
lott, M.D. (sleeping under vines and citrons, 
and near the chirp of the cicala, in pale 
Leghorn), has something to say about it ; 
William Cowper, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
has a little more. The doctor’s words 
are : 

“England was at this period infested 
with robbers, assassins, and incendiaries . . 

. . . Thieves and robbers were now become 
more desperate and savage than evor they 
had appeared since man was civilised. In 
the exercise of their rapine, they wounded, 


maimed, and even murdered the unhappy 
sufferers, through a wantonness of bar- 
barity. They circulated letters, demand- 
ing sums of money from certain individuals, 
on pain of reducing their houses to ashes, 
and their families to ruin.” 

And powper, touching another kind of 
villainy abroad, writes : 

But when a coun try (one that I could name) 

In prostitution sinks the sense of shame ; 

When infamous venality, grown bold, 

Writes on his bosom, to be let or sold; 

When peijury, that Heaven-defying vice, 

Sells oaths by tale, and at the lowest price ; 

Stamps God/s own name upon a lie just made. 

To turn a penny in the way of trade ; 

When avarice starves (and never hides his face) 
Two or three millions of the j^uman race, 

then may gone-by nations 

Cry aloud, in every careless ear, 

Stop while you may ; suspend your mad career. 

Yes. For, within the life-time of those 
with whom Cowper lived, an earl, the Earl 
of Macclesfield, and the Lord High Chan- 
cellor of»England, was committed to the 
Tower for embezzlement ! In the house of 
the king’s faithful Commons, Sir George 
Oxenden had declared that the crimes and 
misdemeanors of his lordship were many ; 
and these appearing to be that he had 
embezzled ♦the estates and effects of many 
widows, orphans, and lunatics, besides 
selling the offices in his gift, and being 
guilty of various other irregularities, he 
was condemned, after a twenty days’ trial, 
to pay a fine of thirty thousand pounds ; 
and lie was kept in safe custody for the 
six weeks that sufficed for his people to 
collect the money. Then Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, with his accredited maxim that every 
man had his price, was yet in people’s 
mouths; and many elections had to be 
inquired into, notably that of Westminster, 
in connexion with which the high-sheriff’ 
was taken into custody, and some army 
officers who had acted under him, and 
some justices of the peace, had to receive 
a reprimand from the before-mentioned 
faithful Commons, and to go down on their 
♦knees at the bar of the house to hear it. 

All very sad really. All almost enough 
to make us take a rattler (a coach) somo 
darkmans (night), and drive to a country 
where the ruffian (his Satanic majesty) is 
not so present, and where we could live 
peetv (cheerful), without the fear of every 
old Mr. Gory (piece of gold money) we 
had, and every witcher-bubber (silver 
bowl), being nabbed (stolen) from us by 
the first prig who chose to clutch us deftly 
about the nub (neck) ! 

But was there nothing done to this 
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mighty army of malefactors or male die tors, into his own. There would have been no 
called otherwise, in contemporary litera- pondering as to how mucli, or how little, of 
ture, blades, make-bates, cuffs, highflyers, orderly imprisoning. Rattling mumper 
bloods, bucks, smarts, fribbles, bravoes, and would simply have been hanged. And sup- 
so forth ? Were there no prisons for them? posing a kinchin-cove (a little man) in 
Oh yes ! and they had their own names for sauntering the three miles of smelling 
these places of their detention (ta put a cheats (gardens) between London and 
fine point on it), and for the men they Hackney, should hoar the twittle- 1 watt! e 
must consort with therein, and the other of a cobble- colter (a turkey), or the saga- 
objects of their surroundings. Newgate cious cackle of tib of the buttery (a goose) ; 
itself they called Whit ; the sessions-house and supposing the said kinchin-cove should 
from which they would be taken there was think a dinner off these big birds would bo 
the nubbing-kon; the highwaymen they delicious, and should steal them for that 
would find inside, befouled, and fettered., and purpose or any other. Again, short work 
considerably chopfallen, were rum-padders would have been made of it, and kinchin- 
(the road itself ru* which they performed cove would simply have been hanged. Let a 
their exploits being the pad) ; the gallows, squeaker, too (a bar-boy), run off with a 
the shadow of which was over hanging over tempting cliine of ruff-peck (bacon) ; let a 
them, was the nubbing-cheat ; and the prig-na.pper (a horse stealer) get possession 
executioner, whose knuckles they must of a roan or grey;, let any insignificant 
| surely, in imagination, have often felt far vagabond jippropriate a peeper (a looking- 
j top intimate and nimble about their necks, glass) /a pair, of glym-fonders (andirons), 

! became the nubbing-cove. And ^iese pri- *aoy thing that would have a knack of plan- 
eon s were full to overflowing. At u Whit,” ing itself beneath his handy hand; and 
in consequence of the dense crowding, the Great Britain would still contain just those 
air became putrid : and this putrefied air, many inhabitants the less. Mr. Executioner 
says Smollett, adhering to the clothes of woiiid bo the speedy answer to every one 
the malefactors brought to the May trials of them. He, like ‘the watch known so 
at the bar of the Old Bailey,,, produced, affectionately to us, was to comprehend 
even among the audience, a pestilential all vagrom men;” was to bid them all 
fever. The lord mayor caught it and died hang, and*, hang completely, iii the good 
of it ; so died, also, one alderman, two king’s name. 

of the judges, divers lawyers who attended For which matter, are we not aware how 
tho session, the greater part of the jury, forging, for instance, if detected, meant 
and likewise a considerable number of tho inevitable hanging ? Do we not 'call to 
spectators. mind William Dodd, LL.D., incumbent of 

These were the days, too, it must be re- Winge, in Buckinghamshire, and once 
collected, when the nubbing-cove, the king’s chaplain, who forged a bond in the 
hangman, had brisk work ; when he was name of his former pupil, the most noble 
always adjusting his rope and drop. “ There the Bari of Chesterfield, and who lost his 
are pretty orders beginning, I can tell you : life for it at ±he gallows, precisely as if he 
it is but heading and hanging;” as Esc a! us liad been am illiterate man? And do we 
warns us in Measure for Measure. Twenty, not all tbink, at once, of Captain Maclieath 
thirty, forty, pinioned corpses were no un- (Royal Navy, King’s Dragoons, or else- 
usual sight for the Cockneys then. Clum- where), who was “cast for death” by 
pertons (country-folk), agape at the giant Judge Gay for various elegaut and ro- 
proportions of the still somewhat new St. mantie misdemeanours ? Though this case, 
Paul’s, would turn from their wondering, after all, may not serve our purpose ; since, 
walks to shudder and shrink at the ghastly in spite of the common hangman the gal- 
exhibition; going on afterwards to the lant gentleman was condemned to, he lives 
Tower lions, or Mrs. Salmon’s, with what green and lively, and with lappels, rapier, 
appetite they might. For, supposing a and peruke, brand-new, even to this very 
rattling mumper (a coach beggar) should to-day. We can cite Dick Tuypin, safely, 
officiously help a ridge cully (a goldsmith) however ; and Jack Sheppard. They and 
. as he extricated himself from his sedan- their associates were expert at knipping a 
chair at the porch, let ns say, of Mr. Win- bung (picking a pocket) , and at the game 
Stanley’s Water Theatre at the lower end of bulk and lie (jostling in order to rob), 
of Pickadilly and supposing the rattling They were perfectly aware what Vas a 
mumper should convey a missive watch stalling-ken (a house for receiving stolen 
from the good man’s loose keeping safely goods). If inside one of them any young 
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stall- wimper (base-born little unfortunate), 
should dare to approach their majesties, 
claiming fraternity, however far off, in the 
varying grades of rascaldom, they could 
not have turned away ag not understand- 
ing what he said. His language would 
have been quite familiar. And when they ; 
were all brought to the great leveller, the 
prison — to wit, the Whit — each would dread 
cly the jerc (to he whipped), each would 
talk of a naper of naps (a sheep-stealer), of 
a mow-beater (a drover, • probably from 
moo, the sound the ill-used animal would 
utter), and they would all know that hang- 
ing was in store for them, and that they 
must fall into the hands -of the nubbing- 
cove at last. “ In a box of the stone-jug 
T was born;” aye, and by a tightened 
jugular I shall die, for, howevor often there 
may be evasion,. gripping comes at last, and 
gripping means a settling of little hopes 
and aims for ever ! . # 

Another word, too, with these interesting 
folk was lappy (drunk). It was heard 
often. Intoxicating liquors were sold at 
the comers of all the streets ; and — \vluit 
the ministry cared fur more for — it was 
sold withoyt the payment of the duty* 
such duty, people said, being so extortionate, 
it was wojrth running any risk to evade. 
Thus, any clapper-dudgeon (b$ggar-born), 
who had held out his pen-hank (his can) 
successfully, over against the Royal Ex- 
change, or in Russell- court, next t he Can- 
non Ball, at the Surgeon’s Arms, in Drury- 
lano, might get lappy at the end of his 
hard day’s labour, and a dozen times over 
if he pleased, for the small sum of a 
shilling. Tbo ministry were afraid from 
this that the populace would sink into a 
continued state of intoxication ; even into 
the state they had been in* when the re- 
tailers of the pqisonons compound, gin, set 
up painted boards in public, inviting people 
to be drunk for the small expense of one 
penny ; assuring them they might be dead 
drunk for twopence, and have straw to lie, 
on .for nothing! So it was proposed to* 
bring in a bill for reducing the liquor- 
duties, in order that they might strictly, 
and with a modest face, b© enforced. And 
the ministry carried the measure, though 
Lord Hervey (“men, women, and Her- 
veys”) was dead against it, and so was 
my Lord of Chesterfield (and of the 
Letters), and such quantity of bishops, 
that, at division:; the last witty and polished 
nobleman was quite surprised. “How!” 
he cried, looking round at their reverences 
in a duster near him. “Have I got on 


the other side of the question ? t have 
not had the honour to divide with so many 
lawn-sleeves for years !” 

“ I was passing the evening at Will’s, in 
Covent Garden,” Steele tells us — such even- 
ing being really a few years before' our 
date, but practically identical — “ when the 
cry of the bellman, ‘Past two o’clock!’ 
roused me. I went to my lodgings led by 
a Light, whom I put into the discourse of 
his private economy, and .made him give 
mo an account of the charge, hazard, profit, 
and loss of a family that depended upon a 
link, with a design to end my trivial day 
with the generosity of sixpence.” 

Well. Any one &P our rogues and 
gipsies relating this incident would have 
called the link-man a Giym-Jack, and the 
sixpence added to his earnings a lialf-bord. 
Possibly Steele knew both the expressions ; 
and heard them when he was “ entangled 
at the end of Newport- street and Long- 
acre,” &OV when he came to “ the Pass, 
which is a military term the brothers of 
the whip have given to the strait at St. Cle- 
ment’s Church.” He heard another piece 
of cant, at any rate ; about which he 
gossips very prettily. He saw a lady 
visiting the fruit-shops at Co vent Garden, 
and, after tripping into her coach, she sat 
in it, with her mask off 4 , and a laced shoe 
just appearing on the opposite cushion, to 
hold her firm and in a proper attitude 
to receive inevitable jolts. She was 
a silkworm. “ I was surprised,” says 
Steele, “ with this phrase ; but found it 
was a cant with the hackney fraternity for 
their best customers; women who ramble 
tw ice or thrice a week from shop to shop, 
to turn over all the goods in town without 
buying anything. The silkworms are, it 
4 seems,, indulged by the tradesmen.” 

“It is scareoly to be credited,” cries 
Walker of the Dictionary (actor, school- 
master, and lecturer on elocution), and he is 
speaking of the second meaning to the word 
cant — “ it is scarcely to be credited that the 
writer in the Spectator, signed T., should 
adopt a derivation of ’this word from one 
Andrew Cant, a Scotch Presbyterian mi- 
nister ! The Latin cant-us , so expressive of 
the singing or whining tone of certain 

f reachers, is as obvious an etymology! 

'he cant of particular professions is an 
easy derivation from the same origin. It 
means the set phrases, the routine of pro- 
fessional language, resembling the chime of 
a song.” . 

Does it ? Well, wo care not.' Like 
Cowper, wo are not 




c 4 JLearn’d philologists who chaso 
A panting syllable through, time and space ; 
Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark, 

To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah's Ark. 

We would rather Steele than Walker; that 
is all. And though it does not alter cant 
words to find them in his company, it puts 
a halo round theta. 

A DEWjDEOP. 

I d seam’d that my soul was a dewdrop, 

As a dewdrop«I fell to the ground ; 

* And here, in the hearts of the flowers, 

A grave of sweet odour I found : 

But my sisters, the other drops drew me 
With them, in a silvery throng, ♦ 

To their sweet source, dancing round me, 

And, drawing me^danced me along. * 

Where my sisters and I went dancing, 

Gay flowers on the green hanks grew ; ' 

And the flowers I kiss’d, and with kisses 
I greeted the gdld sand too : 

Till down, with the brooklet, I bounded, 

On the wheel of the water-mill, 

And whirl’d it ; and wander’d, and water’d. 

The thirsty young corn on the hill*. 

Thence, over the hill-top headlong, 

As I fell to the hollows below, 

“ Here,” I thought, “ is the end of my journey, 
And my life, too, is ended now.” 

But the current drow me, and drew me, 

By forest, and dale, and down, 

And under the ‘turrets and bridges, 

And into the roaring town. • 

Onward, and onward, and never 
Any moment of perfect bliss, 

And, with lips that sought love everlasting, 

I snatch’d but a fleeting kiss. 

Onward, and onward, till falling 
Into the inflnite main. 

In its fathomless waters I buried 
My love, and my hope, and pain. , 

And “here,” I thought, "all ends surely,” 

As the great billow bare me away, 

"Here my spirit shall rest, and for ever, 

" From its longing, and labour, and play.” 

But anew to the azure of heaven 
Was my being upborne; and anew 
From the heaven to the earth I descended 
In a drop of celestial dew. 


LOOKING FOR GUY FAWKES. 

On the morning of the fifth of Novem- 
ber, 1605, as all the world knows, a tall, 
dark, suspicious-looking man, Fawkes by 
name, and ostensibly coal merchant by 
trade, was discovered by Lord Mounteagle 
under the Houses of Parliament in the 
suspicious company of - a dark lantern, 
sundry matches, and thirty-six casks of 
gunpowder. The world is further aware 
of the ignominious end of this personage, 
and is annually reminded of the transaction 
in which he was engaged, by all the vaga- 
bonds and dirty little boys who can raise 
sufficient capital to constract an effigy pro- 


per to the occasion. On the fifth of Novem- 
ber, the trouble is, not so much to look for 
Guy Fawkes as to avoid him. On the re- 
maining days of the year Guy Fawkes is 
out of season, and invisible to the eye of man. 
How came it, then,, that on the eighth of 
February in this preset year of grace, we 
found ourselves engaged in looking for Guy 
Fawkes? • , 

Of all the places with which we are 
acquainted, in which it is easy and, as it 
were, a matter of course to lose one’s way, 
the Palace at Westminster is the most in- 
tricate. All the staircases appear to be the 
same; there. is a dimness of light in the 
corridors, very favourable to aimless wan- 
dering; all the courts havo exactly the 
same look to the unpractised eye ; all the 
snug little offices into winch the wayfarer 
peeps, through half opened doors, are alike. 
They are all furnished and comfortably, with 
the samb official table, the same official 
chairs, and the same blazing fires. They 
would all be improved by a little more win- 
dow. There is an air of “ attendance from 
eleven to three” about them all. To ask 
your way is a proceeding worthy only of a 
novice. For the inhabitants of Sir Charles 
Barry’s elaborate puzzle differ in no respect 
from the inhabitants of largo piles of build- 
ing elsewhere. Either they really do not 
know their way about, or they take a 
malicious pleasure in conoealing their 
knowledge from the inquiring stranger, or, 
knowing tlieir way and being friendly, they 
are wholly unable to explain their views. 
Whatever the cause may he, trustworthy 
topographical information is scarcely obtain- 
able. It is well to get a. clear understand- 
ing with any individual with whom you 
have business* in the remoter portions ofithe 
building, as to whereabout you are to go, 
and then to set forth in the spirit of an 
African explorer/ resolved to discover the 
spot with as few inquiries as possible. More 
embarrassment was caused us by the well 
meant but vague directions of a friendly 
policeman than by the failure of all our owil 
unaided efforts, feeble as they were. For a 
considerable period this worthy official’s mis- 
leading directions kept us on the move. 
It was not until we had penetrated, appa- 
rently, into two or three private houses, 
and had, on one occasion, had an oppor- 
tunity of remarking the ease with which 
somebody’s spoons might have been appro- 
priated, that a native of this complicated 
region, took compassion on us. This 
Samaritan— he was a butler and we thank 
him — well knew the futility of verbal 
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directions. Wasting no words in conver- 
sation, ho personally led ns to our des- 
tination. And it was well he did so, for 
we are firmly convinced that we should 
otherwise have been roaming from court to 
court, and along interminable dim corridors 
at this moment. At last, and when we had 
been driven almost to madness by the sound 
of the clock striking eleven — the hour at 
which we were officially due in another 
portion of the building — this friendly na- 
tive led us to the guide we had come to 
seek. 

This gentleman, -dDolus by name, and 
ruler of the winds by profession, is ready for 
ns, and hastily welcomes us -to the chamber 
wherein the business connected with manu- 
facturing fresh breezes is transacted, and 
which is not an imposing apartment. Time 
and tide and Guy Fawkes waiting, how- 
ever, for no man, we once more thread the 
labyrinth, and make our way to the Princes’, 
Chamber, where assemble on each occasiofi 
of the opening of the session of Parlia- 
ment, the searchers after Guy Fawkes. For 
the gunpowder plotter has left so st rong. an 
impression on the official mind that two 
hundred anfL sixty-five years have not 
sufficed to eradicate it. It is considered 
that the bad example set in 1005 may, after 
more than^ two centuries and d half, still 
exercise an evil influence, in the way of 
blasting tlio Houses of Parliament into 
space. 

We are late, and in the Princes’ Chamber 
find the searchers assembled. The Princes’ 

| Chamber is not favoured with much more 
| of the light of day than other portions 
of the building ; it is dim, and looks pic- 
turesque. A band of stalwart beef-eaters 
in their stiff ruffs, and quaint, old-world 
uniforms, with new rosettes In their shoes 
and round their. hats, light up with their 
bright colours that side of the Princes’ 
Chamber on which they are posted, and do 
not interfere with the picturesque appear- 
ance of the place. Nor do the modem 
war-medals, with which in profusion their 
stalwart breasts are covered, nor the many- 
coloured ribands from which those trophies 
hang, detract from the artistic effect of 
their quaint old costumes. * 

That it ismot given to all scarlet and gold, 
however, to be picturesque and effective, is 
sufficiently proved by certain other uni- 
forms worn by certain other searchers, 
which are positively terrific in their hideous- 
ness. Scarlet coatees, goldex^aiguillettes, and 
other such decorations, are surmounted by 
a shako, which is a thing of monstrosity and 

----- ■ '• . 


a horror fer ever. Of an exploded style 
this shako ; of a shape, thank Heaven, long 
gone by! It is broader at the top than 
round the head, it is bound with prepos- 
terous cords, its peak is horrible to contem- 
plate. How can any man have invented : 
such a shako? How* can any man wear * 
such an article, knowing how it looks upon 
his fellow creatures ? : 

What are these [ 

So withered and so wild in their attire ? * 

Our informant bps his doubts as to their 
exact rank ; they may be pensioners, he 
thinks, or they may be yeomen. He 
cannot say. We decide j^hat they must be 
mute’s ; scarlet* mutes accustomed to attend 
the funerals of deceased ceremonials; the 
more so as they carry truncheons of the kind 
borne occasionally by the preposterous fu- 
nereal humbugs to whom we like-n them. Of 
course, these staves are not so gloomy as 

* those others, but are decorative, as beseems 
the wearers ^of scarlet and gold uniforms. 
Certain black-coated creatures of an in- 
ferior race (why does the civilian inevitably 
shrink before him who wears a red coat ?) 

• are standing around the fire. Officials some 
of these — ^ou may detect them by a certain 
haughty air — the remainder, mere specta- 
tors desirous of assisting in the solemnity, 
depressed by a general feeling of inferiority i 
and wearing propitiatory smiles. These are 
all under the command of one who can only 
be described as a Gorgeous Personage. In 
full uniform is the Personage. A cocked 
hat with waving white plumes, suggestive 
of field-marshals and generals, adorns his 
head. A sense of deep responsibility casts a j 
gloom upon his brow. Finally, helmeted, ’ 
calm, prosaic, and modern, is the Inspector 
of Police. Of course, ho has us all in cus- 
tody, and i^pvon severer in his aspect than 
the military ; of whom he appears todiave a .. 
low opinion, allbeit the truncheons of the | 
scarlet mutes appear to interest him, as 1 
having some affinity with the weapons I 
t used by “ the force.” His presenco here is 
obviously necessary. Has he not super- j 
seded the Bow-street runner ? And was it I 
not a Bow-street runner who, as a matter of j j 
fact, captured the original Guy Fawkes? 

At all events, the old song tells us lipw, 
on the discovery of the Gunpowder Hot, 
“they sent to Bow-street for that brave 
old runner Townshend.” It is afterwards | 
stated, certainly : 

That is they would have sent for him, 

For fear ho was no starter at ; 

But Townshend wasn’t living then. 

He wasn’t borh till artor that. 
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Stiii,. we prefer to decline to believe in 
the non-existence of Townshend in 1605. 

Lanterns are served out in profusion to the 
searchers — even visitors may take lights if 
it seem good to them : a fact that may in- 
terest Mr. Lowe — but even these prepara- 
; tions fail to arouse the company from the 
j meditative state into which they have hope- 
lessly sunk. Conversation, such as there 
is, is carried on in whispers, or from be- 
hind furtive hands ; but there J is little of it, 
and we moodily watch the officers of “the 
House filling the stationery cases in antici- 
pation of the coming of the members of the 
legislature : which watching causes us 
darkly to meditate on the Vast amount of 
sealing-wax provided for the House of 
Lords. , 

That sensation of being in church, which 
i is apt to come over one in a strange place, 

1 in the company of silent and morose fellow- 
men, falls upon us by-and-bye to such an 
extent that when a Dignitary of tl^e church, 
not wholly unconnected with* the neigh- 
bouring abbey, suddenly appears, we feel 
that service is about to begin. But we pre- 
sently perceive that the Dignitary is merely 
here in a civilian and amateur capacity. 
Compliments are affably exchanged between 
Dignitary, Gorgeous Personage, and High 
Official from Lord Chamberlain’s depart- 
ment. The interest excited amongst beef- 
i eaters, yeomen-pensioners, inferior officials, 

I and the small but select body representing 
the general public, is unbounded. The 
army, the church, and the civil service take 
us under their joint command. “Atten- 
tion !” The imposing ceremonial of the 
morning begins. It is pleasant to notice, 
as we watch the* beef-eaters and the shako- 
wearers file out of the Princes* Chamber 
that they have left halberts, swords, and 
such -like weapons behind. A)ur lamps 
arc to be our only protection inthe event of 
our lighting upon any members of the 
Fawkes Family. “ The swords used to get 
between the legs,” we hear, “ and they were , 
very awkward up and down* the ladders.”* 
After the scarlet and gold stream has flowed 
out of the Princes’ Chamber, the civilian 
members of the search party struggle after 
it reverentially, and with bared heads, across 
the House of Lords. After passing this 
sacred spot, two or three experienced hands 
proceed at the doubleand gain the head of the 
column; We are about to come into public 
viow, we hear from a, fellow-searcher whose 
movements we have closely followed, and 
those who are in front will have gone by 
v before the people have time to laugh; 


a practical though an irreverent sugges- 
tion. Public attention does not appear 
to bo much troubled, however, by our 
proceedings, and, unnoticed and unjeered 
at, we march , into the House of Com- 
mons, just as if we had bought a nice little 
corrupt constituency, and had a perfect 
right to a seat on one of the now empty 
greeij benches. On the left of the Speaker’s 
chair is an opening in the floor. A steep 
ladder conducts us to the lower regions. 
Down we go, 

As most people know, the floor of the 
House is perforated, and the air for the 
ventilation of the people’s representatives is 
admitted from below. 

This cellar, so to speak, below the House, 
is fitted with all sorts of devices for admit- 
ting or checking, for cooling or w, arming, 
the air as it passes through, and is of good 
height and perfectly open. Nothing is in 
it but Ventilating apparatus, arid a covered 
'passage in the middle, wherein is placed a 
chair for the individual whose duty it is — a 
fearful duty; for every word said in the 
House can be heard down here — to regulate 
the atmospheric arrangements while the 
House is sitting. Certain recesses round 
the walls are occupied by oil lamps similar* 
to those carried by the searchers. There is 
plenty of light, and it becomes immediately 
obvious to the meanest capacity that no ill- 
disposed person would have any chance of 
concealment here. Nevertheless, our beef- 
eaters and our shako- wearers look inquisi- 
tively at the outsides of ventilating batteries 
which might hold .a good-sized doll, and 
bring their lanterns to bear upon the sta- 
tionary lamps with an air of deep wisdom. 
There is nobody here, we find, after some, 
time (of course, to our great astonishment), 
and we descend to a lower depth. Here 
we find much the same scene, and the 
same solemn process is gone through all 
over again, and presently the procession 
starts once more. We chiefly traverse 
broad, well-lighted passages containing no- 
thing but air ; but very full of that, when 
we near the furnaces drawing it to the up- 
cast shafts. We maintain a dignified de- 
meanour, like a parcel of humbugs as we 
are. Indeed, so infectious is the pretence 
of being engaged in some real duty which 
oppresses some of the beef-eaters (who are, 
to a man, admirable actors), that everybody 
becomes suspicious of everybody and every- 
thing, The Gorgeous Personage looks 
furtively into his cocked hat at intervals as 
if he expected to find a cask or two of gun- 
powder in it. We ourselves presently be- 
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como doubtful of the thumb of one of our 
gloves, which we are carrying in our hand, 
and peer into it as into a cavern; while 
the feeblest of the shako -wearers clearly 
burns with ardour to seize a lady’s muff (for 
ladies accompany this solemn search), and to 
pluck out Guy Fawkes from the lining. 
Once, in a long passage, and in a gale of wind 
that does JEolus’s heart good, we have a sen- 
sation. A heavy door bangs loudly, running 
feet are heard, a hoarsecry of “ Halt V* echoes 
among the vaults. What is itP Have 
they got him ? Delightful excitement ! 
No, it is nothing ; not even a Fenian. Some 
of the searchers are not so yomjg they 
were, and are a littlo blown; that’s all. 

| We wait for them (frightfully suspicious of 
an empty bucket that appeal's to have con- 
tained coke), and, when they “come up 
piping,” after the manner of the professional 
gentlemen who become distressed yi fights, 
we recommence our labours.* Bo wc go oji 
for half an hour, always in passages, whll 
lighted, and by thoroughfares well used by 
the many men employed about the building, 
until we emerge from beneath the Ilpuse 
of Lords into the open air. Here, the beef- 
eaters, still .keeping up an air of business, 
form into two soldierly lines, and march off 
’ steadily. # The rest of the search party 
straggle off in various directions, a little 
shame- face dly. The imposing ceremony is 
over, and we are left blankly looking upon 
jFlolus, feeling that wc have not seen a 
great deal after all. 

It presently appears that — as is not un- 
commonly the custom in this favoured land — 
we have been assisting at a performance of 
the national comedy How Not To J>o It. 
For, as we have publicly looked for Guy 
Fawkes in all the places where he is by no 
means likely ever to be forftid, so we now 
institute a private search among the myste- 
ries of bolus’s department, and find plenty 
of sequestered corners where the apparition 
of a conspirator would be by no means out 
of place. 

* The system of ventilation we find to* 
be ingenious and elaborate, though per- 
fectly simple ; and its results are, on the 
whole, most satisfactory. Honourable 
members are not more easy to satisfy than 
other men,* and it happens how and then 
that of two members sitting side by si<Je, 
the one will bo inconveniently hot and t&e 
other inconveniently cold. Towards the 
small hours, when Mr/ Speaker’s silk- 
stockinged calves (if it b© not contempt of 
the House to speak of such solemn subjects) 
get a little chilly in the cold air (as will oe- 
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casionally happen even in a full House),* and 
a warm tap has to be turned on, other 
gentlemen may now and then be observed 
to gasp. But it is unfortunately not possible 
to arrange for a different climate for every 
seat, and things as a rnle go well enough. Of 
course, as obtains invariably with scientific 
ventilation, the simple expedient of open- 
ing a Window plays old gooseberry with tbo 
arrangements. Witness the case of that 
noble lord who, dissatisfied with the tem- 
perature of the House of Peers, caused a 
window to be opened. It so happened 
that this window was situated immediately 
above the seats of the Lords Spiritual, and 
a gneat cowering and shivering of bishops 
followed. Probably, if the noble lord had 
been sitting, in the same gale of wind which 
rustled lawn sleeves and blew gowns about, 
he would not have taunted the right reverend 
gentlemen with tlfose satirical allusions to 
glass cases to which the sight of their dis- 
comfort moved him. On another occasion 
suffocating peeregses, condemned to a 
gallery and narrow passage, which forcibly 
remind the spectator of a ward in a 
convict prison, rebelled, and opened all the 
windows attainable. The feneezing, cough- 
ing, and • wheezing, that followed among 
noble lords has never been equalled. 

Down-stairs, among the vaults, we in- 
vestigate the apparatus for supplying the 
Houses with fresh air; up-stairs, among 
the rafters, wo find great furnaces draw- 
ing the vitiated air away. Here, we 
come upon four boilers of a second-hand 
appearance, and calculated, we should 
suppose, to blow up the Queen ami all 
her ministers with far greater certainly 
than “ Guy Fawkes, that prince of minis- 
ters.” Here again we come upon four new 
boilers, brave with all the latest improve- 
ments, and on which we find the manu- 
facturer gazing with calm pride. Up- s tail's 
again, we are astonished by the apparition 
of a railway in the roof, for the readier 
transport of coke"; and climbing up per- 

? endieular and smoke-begrimed ladddns we 
nd ourselves Mgh up in a turret or smoke 
shaft, up which the smoke from all the west 
side of the building is drawn. Here, by tlie 
aid of Lotus’s lantern, which he has never 
relinquished, we admire an - ingenious 
apparatus for securing a strong and con- 
stant up-draught, consisting of a small 
screw propeller driven by steam. This 
contrivance can be worked, its grimy 
guardian tells us, at any speed, and is 
warranted to prove more effectual than 
any other means for attaining its end. 
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Descending once more, we come upon 
more furnaces ; more dangerous, one would 
imagine, than fifty Fawkeses. The place 
is like the Black Country about Wol- ' 
verliampton, full of sudden ■ roaring flames 
and black stokers. One such furnace is 
celebrated, we are told, as the place where 
dinner for nothing may be obtained. On 
nearing it we speedily find the reason why. 
This furnace serves to ventilate the kitchen, 
and draws the air from that important 
region loaded with a strong smell of 
cooking ; strong enough, almost, to be cut 
with a knife, and tinned off like Anstralian 
mutton, for exportation. 

Up-stairs, downstairs, everywhere Jtrat 
in my lady’s chamber, we find all sorts of 
odd nooks and corners where the searchers 
should look if they look at alii There is 
plenty of evidence of the perfunctory nature 
of the ceremony just concluded . The vaults 
and roofs are practically in the occupation 
of the ventilating department, *pul are 
traversed at all hours df the night and day 
by busy workmen. So Ibng as yEolus and 
his satellites remain true to their country, 
there is little need of any formal looking for 
Guy Fawkes, and it is difficult to see why 
the absurdity is kept up. But perhaps 
there are fees payable to somebody on the 
occasion ? That would go a long way to 
account for the search. There is won- 
derful vitality in all official ceremonies that 
are nourished upon fees. 


THE AVENGERS. 

I WAS riding one splendid autumn day 
across the region which lies between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Cascades, re- 
turning from the treaty ground where one 
of the interminable, covenants of “eternal 
peace and amity” had been concluded be- 
tween the whites and the Indians ; only to 
be broken when a favourable opportunity 
presented itself. I was not then in any 
official capacity; I was only the guest of 
the United States* Indian Commissioners. 
We were approaching the foot hills of the 
Cascades, and riding through the beautiful 
green valleys strewn with brilliant flowers 
only known in our gardens, and with grace- 
ful pines and fragrant junipers. With our 
spirits elated by the prospect of once more 
tasting the delights of civilisation, we were 
inclined to look with a couleur de rose as- 
pect on all things. Troops of gaily decked 
Indians galloped and edrvetted through 
the prairies ; racing and chasing, laughing 
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and shouting, as we spurred along. There 
seemed no care on their minds. Here 
they joined, and there, as a little glen 
opened in among the mountains, they left, 
us for their home by the banks of some 
beautiful stream, the gurgle of whose 
waterfalls we could hear echoing away 
among the hills. Gradually they all left 
us, and we were alone. We were now enter- 
ing the country of the friendly Indians, 
and before long would be within the ad- 
vanced outposts of frontier civilisation : so 
we dismissed the troop of soldiers which 
liad hitherto escorted us, and camped all 
alone that night. We rather missed the 
gay troop •bf motley soldiers and Indian 
warriors who had been our daily com- 
panions for weeks together, and naturally 
fell fi-talking about the rude and easy in- 
dependence of the Indian of this region. 
He is troubled with no house rent, nor is 
the honour of an assessment roll before 
Mm. His home is in the sage-brush, and 
when he mounts his horse at dawn of day 
he has all his possessions under liis eye, 
and at night rolls himself up in his 
blanket with no fears of an hotel bill or 
livery stable charges in the morning. He 
lights his fire with two flints (ignorant of 
that mystical but indispensable internal re- 
venue stamp which troubles his p'aW- faced 
breth ren in these cou ntries) . Hislsupper i s 
a piece of juicy antelope steak, or perhaps 
he has killed a grouse, or caught some 
trout ; or, if not — who cares ! — hd swallows 
a handful of grasshoppers, and in the 
summer his larder is all around him. The 
whites are his drovers and his merchants, 
and he is a thorough believer in might being 
right, and in the good old plan 

That he shall take who has the power, 

And they shall keep who can. 

An Indian came down to the river side 
where I was drinking, and asked me to 
pour a little water into his cup of parched 
pond-lily seed. He stirred it up with his 
finger, remarking as he washed it down, 
“Hyas kloosh muk-a-muk” — very good 
food ! Quarrels they have among them- 
selves, and bitter quarrels too, over the 
divisions of their plunder, and the certain 
misdemeanours of their spouses ; but 
they are not alone in this. “ Chivalrous” 
they are, forsooth, as chivalry goes now-a- 
davs — dirty, ragged, and not over honour- 
able— like certain brothers over the Rocky 
Mountains ; and, moreover (venial offence 
as it may be in these latter days), they are 
rather given unto loot. 

Politics they have, and though in the good 
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old times they had an hereditary limited 
monarchy, with a broad tinge of mediaeval 
policy, yet since the advent of the re- 
publicans on their borders in the more 
civilised parts of the country, the chiefs 
are elected. And I can assure the reader 
there is as much chicanery and political 
engineering displayed as in the most civi- 
lised societies. 

If early to bed and early to rise wonld 
only bring to the practitioner a moiety 
of the blessings . the couplet ascribes to 
it, one would think that our “ Digger” 
Indian ought to be a happy man. Little 
burdened with the world’s goods, he is 
asleep by the time the sun is down, and is 
off again by the break of day. 

On the whole, as we sat cheerily round 
our sage-brush camp fire that night, we 
came to the conclusion that the Indian’s 
was an enviable existence, and that one 
of these days we would turn savago ;fU 
together, after having been half and half 
for the last three months. We even be- 
gan to begrudge him his life. Congress 
had already done that, and put him on 
civilised “ reserves.*’ “ He’s a dooced 
sight too well off,” remarked an honour- 
able candidate for the legislature, as lie 
carefully •trimmed an inch-square chew of 
tobacco. • “ Happy ! I guess he’s as happy 
as a ” *What simile lie would have 
compared the felicity of a Digger Indian 
to, 1 know not, for just then a strange 
figure rode into camp. He was an Indian, 
mounted on a sorry nag, and, as to his 
garments, ragged and scanty. Though 
none of us could understand much of his 
language, yet this knight of tho ^ragged 
poncho made himself very much at home, 
and, after giving a careless patronising nod 
all round, without being asked, finished 
tho remains of # our supper with the utmost 
suavity. 'He might be any age between 
fifteen and forty, for it was impossible to 
say from his appearance. He did not ap- 
pear to be a native of the region, and, after 
some difficulty, ho made us understand tha£ 
he came from somewhere in the Humboldt 
country, in the direction of the great Salt 
Lake in Utah; and that he had fled from 
his tribe for some offence (in which the*cut- * 
ting of throats appeared to mingle). His 
enemies were on ms track, and, seeing Our 
trail, he had resolved to put himself umffer 
our protection ; finally, he was 'going to 
remain with us. Now, .though none of us 
had much objection .to Indians murdering 
each other, yet we had no desire to be 
the Quixote of this ragged vagabond, 
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or to embroil ourselves with his country- 
men. We accordingly told him, in that 
grandiloquent tone supposed to be necessary 
when addressing the savage,* that we were 
going to a distant country, to a very dis- 
tant country, to the setting of the sun. 
Whereupon we w;ero assured that that was 
th every place he was in search of! In the 
morning he made himself so handy in get- 
ting up our horses (though we were every 
now and again troubled with a suspicion 
that in a fit of abstraction ho might disap- 
pear during the night with our steeds, and 
leave us helpless in the desert), and begged 
so piteously to go to the “setting sun” 
with us, that ordinary Immunity prevailed, 
and Sancho-Panza (as, with small regard 
to the plot of Cervantes, we dubbed him,) 
was soon recognised as a member of our 
party, sharing in all the honours and immu- 
nities, and doing full justice to the comes- 
tibles. Sancho so ingratiated himself that 
before ^ong ho became the possessor of a 
butcher’s knife, a “ hickory shirt,” and. an 
old blanket ; and the first day’s travel had 
not ended before ho had paid my horse the 
flattering compliment of offering to swop 
with me. My companions were most of them 
Southern inon, and had all a Southerner’s 
love for the acquisition of a % nigger.” They 
accordingly began to train Sancho in the 
way ho should go, more especially in camp 
cookery. He was very willing to ledrn, 
but had great difficulty in comprehending 
that tho frying-pan was not a spittoon, 
and that fat pork was not used in civilised 
communities to light the fire on wet 
mornings. One morning, after travelling 
about two miles on our way, he suddenly 
recollected that he had left his butcher’s 
knife at the camp fire, and, lightening his 
horse of his blanket, rodo back, telling us 
that ho would ovcrtako*us very soon. We 
watched him riding over the sage-brush 
plain until a rising ground hid him from 
our sight. Slowly wo jogged along, but still 
he never overtook us. -We halted long at 
midday for him, and camped early; bnt 
this ragged rover of the desert we never 
saw again. There were men about that 
evening’s camp fire who were not back- 
ward in hinting, amid sage winks, that 
Sancho had given us the slip with the little 
portable property he had acquired; but 
there were others who thought differently. 
Getting rather anxious about him, lest he 
might have missed our trail, wo rode back; 

* Tho famous .New England governor apoko in bad 
English, so that his Indian audience might understand 
him the better l 
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every moment expecting him to turn up. 
But he did not. The moon was up, full 
and bright, and we spurred silently along, 
each man silent with his own thoughts. 
I noticed, however, that we all instinctively 
began looking to the capping of our re- 
volvers, and of the Henry rifles slung across 
our saddle-bows. We soon reached the 
prairie we had left in the morning, and 
suddenly we drew up with a start. There, 
was his old white horse grazing about, 
and, as wo galloped down the slope not 
one hundred * yards from our camp, we 
saw a sorry sight. There lay the body 
of poor Sancho, dead, and pierced with 
three flint-pointed arrows. We dismounted, 
and, rifle in hand, gazed around, but no 
sign of human being was to be seen, though 
doubtless keen eyes were glaring at us 
from some busj*. not far afield. The aven- 
gers of blood had been tracking him day 
after day, but had feared to attack him, see- 
ing him in the company of our.rifles. Day 
after day they had followed him, unseen by 
us, but watching his every movement, and 
knowing well that they would get him sepa- 
rated from us at last. 

I could never understand why they had 
not taken the arrows out of his body, or why 
he had not bee* scalped. Probably they had 
been alarmed in their work, and had fled. 
He wUs only an Indian , and among the 
hard men who stood about his dead body, 
there were few who valued the life of any 
member of his race at more than a charge 
of powder. Still we felt sorry as we 
gathered some stones and brushwood to 
heap over him. There was no mockery of 
burial, or any more solemn proceeding than 
pulling tlic arrows out of his body (1 have 
them over my chimney-piece now) and 
riding on our way. Civilisation treads 
fast on the heels*of barbarism here. In 
another two days we were dancing at a ball 
in a frontier town, and next day were “ in- 
terviewed” by the editor of the Grizzly 
Camp Picayune and Flag ; whose 6nly com- 
ment on the story was, “ And sarved the 
critter right, sir l” 

Parisian fencing. ' 

A distinguished member of the French 
Academy aesertf that fencing, like conver- 
sation, is a national art with his country- 
men. To cross swords, he says, is to con- 
verse; is it not parrying and thrusting, 
attacking, above all, hitting, if one can ? 
And in this game the tongue is the hard- 
pushing rival of the foil. In these dgiys 


duelling seems to he once more rising into 
a fashion across the Channel; only the 
fashion has been transferred to a class very 
different from that of which those gallants 
were members, who were wont to cross 
rapiers in the Bois do Vincennes and the 
Luxembourg gardens several centuries ago. 
Lord Lytton tells us that “the pen is mightier 
than the sword;” and it is certain that in 
the days of Richelieu duelling was for 
cavaliers, and not for journalists. Now, 
we observe that it is the. knights of the pen 
who are most prone to throw it up for the 
sword. The French editor is sceptical of 
the superiority of pen over sword, and it is, 
in these days, quite as necessary that ho 
should be proficient in “ the noble art of 
self-defence,” as in the proper use of verbs 
and nouns, and in the science of hitting 
hard on paper. Possibly the necessity of 
sword-lanming is tho more pressing of the 
tsjjo, for while 4 a slip of the pen may bo 
remedied, a slip of the sword may not un- 
likely be irremediable. It is certain that 
the sword is, and always has been, the 
favourite weapon of the French gentleman ; 
there was an evident vanity in the wearing 
of it in the old days, and the giving it up 
as a personal ornament must be one of the 
gravest indictments of the ancienne noblesse 
against the revolution. So it is that fenc- 
ing-masters flourish, and become artists, 
and are the companions of aristocrats, and 
that fencing schools arc institutions as in- 
separable from Paris as incendiary edi- 
torials and “revengeful journalists. The 
French are less bloodthirsty than their 
trans-Pyrencean neighbours ; it is not a 
sine qua non to kill their adversary ; honour 
is satisfied with somewhat less. So the 
sword, which pften avenges without blood- 
shed, which punishes, preserving life, by 
disarming, is a «safe and ‘proper weapon. 
You have only to wander into any French 
theatre to see how high is the estima- 
tion in which the sword, as a weapon, 
and fencing, as an art, are regarded. A 
French dramatist asks what would become 
of his profession without the sword duel ? 

, The pistol is only proper to the darkest and 
blackest tragedies, but the sword is in 
plafee everywhere. “ A man wounded with 
a pistol,” he argues, “is no longer good for 
anything. Wounded with a sword, he re- 
appears in a few minutes, hand in waist- 
coat, trying to smile.” And he concludes, 
that the theatre would be nothing; without 
these two indispensable auxiliaries — tho 
sword* and love ! 

There are few places which would afford 
more amusement to the thinking foreigner, 
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who prefers to study men rather than stone, 
and qualities rather than peristyles, than 
the Paris fencing schools. Hero yon meet 
the men of fashion, the men of the boule- 
vards, downy-lipped aspirants for army 
commissions, students from the Latin 
quarter, but above all, ambitious journalists. 
Access as a spectator is easily obtained, 
and you may go far and hunt a great deal 
before finding an exhibition which lets you 
so far into French characteristics. There 
are many fencing schools of' all grades of 
fame, price, and accommodation. There are 
little rooms in darksome quarters where 
you may learn, after a fashion, for a trifling 
fee ; and there arc spacious, elegant saloons, 
kept by celebrated masters of the art, 
where the prices are relatively as high as 
are those of Victor Hugo for his novels, 
or of Gustave Dore for his illustrations. 
These saloons are decorated, in a •fashion 
appropriate to their use. They have suitS 
of armour along the walls, elaborate collec- 
tions of rapiers, swords, and sabres crossed 
athwart each other, pictures of tournaments, 
duels, and battles. But curious above* .all 
are the specimens of human nature which* 
you seo there. A fencing, saloon is a little 
theatre where there are quite as many 
originals a% in the best of Sardou’s come- 
dies. Thfc xnaitres d’armes, the awe of 
youthful beginners, and the admiration of 
the aptest of their scholars, betray in every 
look and motion their pride and conceit in 
their art, and seem to exhibit a sort of in- 
dependence and bluffness arising from a 
consciousness that they can maintain their 
ground against all comers. They are the 
champion knights of the modern chfvahy, 
and stride about their domain with much 
tho same hauteur of physical prowess which 
the knights of old used to show. Still, 
their amour-propre is not fmamiable ; they 
a.re burly, gay, “ good fellows and brave 
fellows,” devoted heart and soul to their 
pupils, and especially proud of those who 
have pinked their man in the wood of Vin- , 
cennes. They are .loquacious, and if yon 
happen to go in when half-a-dozen of the 
scholars are preparing for their lesson, yon 
will hear the maftro regaling them wjth 
wonderful stories, in which he is always 
llie hero ; never having, if you will believe 
him, been hit with rapier or foil. It is odd 
to watch the countenances of tho pupils as 
they parry and thrust with monsieur the 
mattre. v 

Tho best masters use tho foils without 
buttons after the pupil has reached a cer- 
tain stage of proficiency. Then it is that 
you may judge of the real quality and 


“ grit” of the man. Pretending is out of 
the question when one has the naked foil 
in his hand. Hypocrisy abandons the 
coolest. The polite and polished man of 
the world dissolves before your eyes into 
the true man of nature, cool or rash, timid 
or bold, cunning or frank, sincere or subtle. 
The academician to whom I have referred, 
relates that one day he fenced with what 
he regarded as good results to himself. He 
tells us that he had a bout with a very ex- 
tensive agent of winesrand liqueurs, who, 
previous to the sport, had offered to furnish 
him with some excellent' wine, which our 
academician had nearly accepted. Tho 
fencing over, the narrator went to the 
maitre, and said to him, “ I will buy no 
champagne of this gentleman.” “ Why ?” 
“ His wine must be adulterated ; he denies 
that he was struck !” He applies the prin- 
ciple to prospective sons-in-law. “ When 
a pretender to your daughter’s hand pre- 
sents himself, don’t waste your time inform- 
ing yourself of him, information of this sort 
being often unreliable ; say simply to your 
future son-in-law, 4 Will yon have a bout ?’ 
At the end of a quarter of an hour yon will 
knew morp of his character than after six 
weeks of investigation.” Tho art of fencing, 
as ifc is in France, has its antagonistic 
schools, as well as the arts of painting and 
letters. Those who practise tho art as it 
was practised half a century ago arc called 
the u old f school:” those who follow tho 
system of tho “ reformers” of fencing, 
Roussel and Lozes, pride themselves on 
being the “new school.” The admirers of 
the art imagine that they see m it a revival 
or reform analogous to that which took 
place at about the same period in music, 
painting, and literature. What Rossini 
and Meyerbeer were in opera, Hugo and 
St. Beuve in letters, and Do la Roche and 
his contemporaries in painting, Roussel 
and Loz£s were in fencing — founders of a 
now era. Fencing has had, says a French 
writer, “its romanticism and its contests 
of schools.” The “old school” of fencing 
was in harmony with the old manners, the 
old order of society and regime. Elegance 
and grace were its requirements and cha- 
racteristics. It was an ornamental and 
polite art. Did your life hang in the 
balance, yon must not be awkward. 

To bo “ pinked” was a slight offence com- 
pared to failing out of tho line of harmony. 
A blunder was literally worse than death. 
Tho very language of the old fencing 
schools hinted their ideal to bo classical 
and “ academic.” When one went to tako 
lessens, he went to the “academy.” A 
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fencer could not formerly run in attacking, 
nor draw back the hand in thrusting, nor 
stoop, nor bend over, nor , engage body 
with body, ftor “take a stroke in rest.” 
That is, in the time of the “old school,” 
it was in verity an art, having as its object 
the harmonious and elegant. The “new 
school ” is a science, aiming rather to 
produce a practical effect than 'an artistic 
one. To hit is its great purpose. The 
means were all in all in the old ; they are 
insignificant in the new. The new proposes 
a real combat rather than a gentlemanly 
exhibition, and even uncouthness is not 
tabooed. It permits lying down, putting the 
head behind the knee, thumping or pounding 
with the sword, taking aim at the belly, 
giving strokes beneath ; it reduces the whole 
art to one sole quality — quickness. The “old 
school” is still professed by many distin- 
guished amateurs of fencing, and still holds 
its own as the most aristocratic and “ gen- 
tlemanly” method. The “ new school” is 
resorted to by “young France,” and by the 
journalistic duellist, who usually either 
means,, or would have it appear that he 
means, serious business. Between the two 
schools , is a third, which aims ‘at a com- 
promise, and at uniting the excellences of 
both. Of this school, the most renowned of 
living French fencing masters, Bertrand, 
was the inventor. He introduced a system 
of fencing at once regular and rapid, elegant 
and effective. 

All the Paris fencing schools are divided 
between these three systems. ‘ Bertrand, 
twenty years ago, was facile princeps as 
maitre d’armes, and was perhaps the best 
1 1 fencer whom France has produced within 
l the century: Having now grown too old 
to conduct a public school, and having long 
since acquired a substantial income, he has 
retired from the more active business of his 
art ; but he still retains all his old en- 
thusiasm for it, is professor of arms at the 
Ecole Polytechnique and at the College 
Rollin, and still has a few pupils in town, 1 
among his older friends. He is the Nestor 
of fencing masters, and at his house in the 
i Route d’Orleans take place choice reunions of 
S amateurs, in which the maitre himself does 
jj not disdain to have a bout with the more 
j skilful of his guests. The most noted of the 
J! presont generation of maitres d’armes are 
Robert, Pons, Mimiague, and G&techair, Of 
. these, Robert is the successor of Bertrand 
I as the illustrator of the method of elegance 
and rapidity j Gatechair represents the 
old schoolj being showily punctilious, and 
• rigid in rule ; Mimiague and Pons repre- 



sent the new school, being perhaps more 
rapid and dexterous than their rivals, 
and having little regard for the graces: 
Robert, however, probably holds the highest 
place. 

Some of the fencing halls are very 
select ; that of Pons is a sort of club, to 
which no man can belong without the 
assent of a committee. There is, another 
club in the Rue do Choiseul, presided over 
by Robert, who has more than a hundred 
scholars. This club is supplied, with every 
luxury and comfort, and its rounions are 
famous. 

THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 

A Yachting Story. 

CHAPTER XXI. A FATAL MEETING. 

He \gas full of news. First, the perfect 
Recovery of Miss Panton, who was now 
bright, sparkling, full of spirits, and happy. 

“ We all know the physician,” he added, 
significantly, “ and I am glad of it now, 
thqngh I was opposed to it before. I own 
I thought he was a trifler and philanderer, 
but now we all see he was in earnest.” 

“ A most proper match,” said the doctor, 
eagerly. “ I had Lord Formanton hero in 
this room. ( Perfect nobleman.” ^ 

“We won’t see the future. bridegroom at 
dinner to-day, though. Conway has got a 
telegram from home, and .tho yacht, they 
say, will sail this very evening.” She 
did not start at this news, as Dudley seemed 
to expect, though it made her blood' run 
swiftly. “ They are going away,” he went 
on, “ goon, and I suppose will all meet in 
London.” 

“Most proper — most proper,” said the 
doctor. “ St.‘ George’s, Hanover-squaro : 
the right tiding, of course. V 

“ Then I havcf a piece of news that will 
not please Miss Bailey. That unlucky 
bridge is down at last, and actually sold 
into the next county. So ends the great 
bridge question, and when we look back on 
all the warmth and excitement, how absurd 
it seems ! — all about an iron bridge. So I 
said to Miss Panton this morning, but she 
pointed to the pieces, and said: * An other 
victory for me * 

“ Let tor take care,” said Jessica ; “ acts 
of oppression like this cry aloud for judg- 
ment, which! is sure to come// 

“ What, pulling down an* old bridge ?” 
said Dudley. 

“Is the girl mad or a fool?” said the 
doctor, roughly. 

“ Oh !” said Dudley, slowly, “Miss Bailey 
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has reason, good reason, for all this heat. 
If she were candid enough she would 
own it.” 

“ But I warn her,” said Jessica; “ and as 
you are her friend and champion, I ask you 
to warn her. I wish her no ill, as I stand 
here, though this -and other steps have 
been taken to injure me. Take care she be 
not reckoned with in time, for all her 
wealth.” 

Dudley’s face was contorted with ra go. 

“ Threats to that angel ! Upon my word 
here is an esprit fort. Threaten her be- 
cause she has been successful in getting 
wealth and honour, and the liking and 
love of Mends ?” 

“ You judge these things according to 
your nature,” said Jessica, calmly, and 
rising to go away. “I utter. no* threats, 
though I understand tho insinuation. Let 
her reckon with her own conscience for 
all her treatment of me, bcgimftng so 
long ago. Only I again warn her, sh6 
whoso life is so precarious, these things 
are not allowed to go on without punish- 
ment.” 

“ How noble, how generous ! * ’ said Dudley, 
bitterly. “ We understand your insitiua-* 
tion, Miss Bailey. But tho Almighty does 
not give us all strong chests and iron blood- 
vessels.” • • 

She did not answer him, but left the 
room. A version of that scene was over 
the town before evening ; how Miss Bailey 
had publicly defied her rival through Mr. 
Dudley, and warned her that she would be 
punished. Before evening, too, that de- 
fiance had reached that very rival. 

Jessica was left to think upon this strange 
news. So Conway was going away, and 
the familiar image of the pretty yacht, to 
which the place had grown so accustomed, 
would be seen no more. Well, indeed, 
might the doctor utter hfc unmeant self- 
benediction, “ God bless mo !” 

This, indeed, would be a relief; it would 
bring a term, an end to the act, as it were. 
Once he was gone, sometkifiig would be over ; . 
it was like the criminal longingfor the day 
of execution. She herself could not go till 
he had gone;- then she would go, rush out on 
the world. She dared not think that he wojild 
' come to say good-bye. Even if he did, she 
felt she could not seo hirn ; but still for 
him not to make tho attempt seemedulmost 
too stoical. But the mn^able day wore On 
and he never came. A$>ont three a sailor 
arrived with a letter, * 

I am summoned away suddenly. All has 


been arranged at Panton ; and I shall # go 
through it all, as you would expect me to 
do, with honour and loyalty. We must 

not look back — at least 1 dare not 

Yet remember how solemnly 1 am bound to 
you and you to me. From that there can 
be no escape. Much may happen between ; 
one of the thousand and one chances of the 
wortd may. turn up. .... I have told 
her bluntly — and I should have loathed 
myself if I had not— how I had been forced 
so suddenly into this match. She only 
thinks me the more noble for the confession. 
Yet still be patient. I have a strange in- 
stinct that something must interpose be- 
tween me and this unworthy, this sinful 
holocaust. I have been*weak, foolish, and 
culpable ; but do not deserve such a fate. 
Neither have you deserved it. I owe you 
the amende of a life ; and as this cannot 
he paid, I shall find some way. Only wait 
and hope : wait and hope, at least, until 
this day # two months hence. This is the 
last letter I may write to you. Dearest, 
injured Jessica, good-bye. 

Often and often she read these words over 
as the day wore on, and evening approached, 
and the doctor, in full tenue, drove away to 
his dinner at the castle. At her window, re- 
moved from that blustering influence, she 
could see the little port below, and a strange 
fascination made her fasten her eyes upon 
tho yacht lying peacefully there, ill-fated 
barque, that had brought her such misery 
and yet such happiness. Even as she watched 
she saw signs that foreshadowed depar- 
ture — sails half drooped, ready to spring 
into position at a word, boats passing to 
and fro, and rowing round. He was going, ] 
sailing away, having accomplished his 
double work. Ho had conquered both, and 
she, that other, had conquered her. As j! 
she watched, the idea sent a chill to her ! 
very heart. As long as that elegant craft 
reposed there — the first thing she saw in | 
the morning — though all was ended, it still 
was a symbol, a sign that* he was there 
still. But after this day, that vacant space j 
and lonely harbour. She was, indeed, | 
anxious that she herself was gone, gone out j 
on the world. She had long made her j 
Kttle plan. She had some money in her | 
own right, and there was a good aunt, or i 
elderly cousin — it matters not much which 
— who was kind and sympathetic, though 
she was dull and old-fashioned enough, with 
whom she could live. 

She watched until she felt herself op- 
pressed with fluttering anxiety, and then a 
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strange feeling took possession of , her to 
go out, breathe the air, and wander up 
some private way, and loot at that house 
which held her rival. The suspense was 
intolerable. Most probably he was up 
there, exchanging some last good-bye. 
Bitter, and even despairing, thoughts came 
on her, of how short-lived, after all, are 
the most intense dramatic feelings : v #ure 
to give way, in a short time, before the 
prose workings of life. 

CHAPTER J&ll. VICTORY AND DEATH. 

It was a quiet evening, very still, and the 
sun, setting, was leaving great fiery welts 
and streaks across the sky. The videtteS and 
stragglers of the gaunt firs sprawled their 
arms against this brilliant background in a 
very animating fashion. The town was de- 
serted, there being a little fair going on 
outside St. Arthur's, 

Jessica wandered off nearly a mile away 
to the hill-side, across the rivei', where 
lay, the castle peeping through the thick 
planting, the throne, as it wore, upon which 
her cruel and victorious enemy sat. All 
the country round, the trees, the falling 
valleys, ana gentle hills, the very spot on 
which she stood, was Laura’s even that 
noble river, Heaven’s free gift to man, she 
had tried to grasp that, and it was actually 
hers ; the fishing, the banks, all that was 
worth having; only the bare fiction of a 
legal theory gave the public the use of the 
water. This thought made her lip curl. 
“A poor insignificant child, no soul, no 
wit, or intellect, to be thus endowed; and 
for a whim, no more, pursue vindictively 
one who was her superior in everything !” 
It was hafd, too, she was thinking as 
she sat down on a rustic bench, how these 
blows came, as it were, in a series. Who 
could help being stormed ? Here she was 
on the eve of leaving her home, and of 
going out on the world, having lost beside 
what might have been her life and happi- 
ness. There might have been some interval, 
hardy, something to break the strobe, hut ! 
sack is the cruel dispensation of this life* ■ 

A^r^ff she saw the long windows of the 
cas^ imlr ablaze with soft light, ^across 
which shadows flitted oCcaeion^^ It 
mudlmvebew oneofthe “ state 
in which Sflverfcop revefied^ got up to 
celebrate the grand , ‘f conquesjf ' of the 
daughter cf the houses and. deleft of the 
aspiring parson's daughter. ^ \ u Yes,” she 
S&id, bitterly, "they will have sent round 
W^d tooths regular toadies, and jackals of 5 

v ’ ' • ■ , 


the parish* who will sing in chorus down 
the table, ‘ so suitable, so nice, so charm- 
ing.’” It was a bitter cruel defeat and 
mortification. But wealth in this world 
must always win. If she had been tricky, or 
tried finesse, how easily she could have 
worsted that poor, contemptible, spoiled 
child 1 She had been too scrupulous, and 
had wrecked her whole life. The other 
was to be happy, while she was to be an 
outcast. She should be punished — punish- 
ment here would be only justice. And it 
was no harm to pray that it may overtake 
her for the many wrongs she had done to 
her. 

She walked straight to the bank and 
foumhall gone, ‘even the stone piers cleared 
away, the walks filled up; then turned 
away hastily. It seemed the emblem of a 
victory, victory after a long, and weary 
struggle, in which she had carried off so 
much of the spoil. The sight filled her 
chilli grief and anger. 

. Some minutes passed, when, looking 
towards the sea, she could make out the 
mainsail flashing up the mast, and the fore- 
sail spreading — signs to her that the sailing 
■ was at hand. He was on board, and h er heart 
sank ; with this she felt the dear dream was 
to end, the lights to go out, and she to begin 
to bear afyout within her a chilled heart. 
She turned her eyes away, almost hoping 
that when next she looked it might be 
gone. They rested, then, • on the castle, 
where the other sat in triumph. 

She was standing sheltered behind a clump 
of trees, and was so absorbed that she did 
not hear a light step and rustle. Look- 
ing round, die started at seeing a face 
eagerly looking out and watching the yacht, 
utterly unconscious that any one was near. 
This apparition almost stopped the current 
of her blood! Yet surely this was too 
hard, too much a triumph ! 

Miss Panton was only a few feet away 
from her, and never stirred. The excite- 
ment, and her love, made her look almost 
beautiful. She was, in her dinner dress,, a 
' light opera cloak wrapped about her, with 
flowers in her ham There was something 
sttefoge about this apparition among the 
trees and real flowers, and any looker-on 
might have fancied that now the Bridge of 
Sighsr was gone* she must have fluttered in 
.some ghostly way across that river. 

The teg^ f^co was, 1ft, up with joy and 
excitement. She seemed to strain! up- 
wards so aS to make herself conspicuous to 
the craft, now so lazily Hftiiig its wings. 

| Next she was waving a handkerchief, and 
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Jessica started as she heard her say aloud The other was turning as pale as she had 
and with delight : * been crimson before. 

“ He sees me ! My own dwrling /” “ And after that there is more. What if 

So she watched, and so did the other he had offered to make a solemn oath — 
watch, until the vessel had glided slowly which he would fulfil if the opportunity 
out to sea. Then Laura turned and gave a came ? But which,” she added with scorn, 
start of surprise that seemed like one of “at this instant I release him from. If 
terror, as she saw Jessica standing before ever he was free again, and came to mo 
her. There was a silence. * ' on his knees with that amende, I would 

4 4 What have you come here for?” she not accept it!” , 
said, at last. “Was it to see that?” And “What is this— what oath? What do 
she pointed. “Well, there he sails away ! you mean? How dare you!” said the other, 

All your watching will never bring him faintly. , 

back to you.” , Jessica turned away with triumph. “I 

Her cheek was pale, her chest panting, have made her feel at last,” she thought, 
and her excitement seemed to grow as she “Nothing,” she resumed aloud. “ You 
spoke, # have forced me to say irfore than I intended. 

“ I did you no harm,” answered Jessica, Go your way, and let us never meet, or see 
slowly, and with a curious bitterness and each other more.” 

disdain, “and never meant to So so. You She received no answer save a faint cry, 
seem to exult that you have striven to and looking round saw Miss Panton sink- 
separate, to bribe from me the cmily one ing on a bench, her hand to her side, her 
that I liked, and that liked irle !” ,• handkerchief to her mouth. “ Run, and 

The other did not answer for a moment, quickly if Help — to the — house!” she 
“Well, there he sails,” said Miss Panton, gasped faintly. • The handkerchief fell from 
“bound to me for ever, to return in her mouth as she spoke, and Jessica saw 
three weeks to fulfil his engagement. • If with horror there was a streak of blood 
soems sudden, does itvnot ? but he has told# upon it. “ Quick,” said the other more 
me fairly aud nobly that he will strive hard faintly. “ Cross ! cross over. Oh, I shall 
to love and worship mo as I deserve. This die ! — die here ! The boat! ” 
is the end of your hatred amj your plots Terror-stricken, and scarcely knowing 
against me!” what she did, she turned and, rushed to- 

“ Yes ; you. # are entitled to some exertion ward the river bank, as if to cross by the 
on his side,” the other answered, her father’s old familiar bridge. This was but an in- 
colour rushing to her cheeks. 44 All this stinct; and she recollected with a pang that 
place, those lands, and estates, and that there could be now no means of getting 
fine castle entitles you to that, of right. He across.' What was she to do ? Ah, the bridge 
told me he would carry out his contract was gone ! There was the castle, the merry 
honourably. But with all your lands and diners, the doctor himself among them, ap- 
castlos, I tell you,- you have purchased Trim pearing only a few hundred yards or so 
cheaply 1” away — in reality more than a mile off. In 

Flashes of scarlet came inlo that pale a sort of agony of despair she tossed her 
face, and seemed to flow over her throat, arms wildly to attract the attention of some 
Ilor lips trembled with* nervous angex*. .one at the windows, and then as wildly 
“ You dare to speak to me in this way — you started off like a deer along the banks of the 
and your scheming father, whose plots we river. She was so bewildered and horror- 
have detected and seen through! And stricken, that she bad no space to reflect, 
fgorn whom' he escaped. Thank Heaven ! or think of a "plan. The shortest way 
his eyes were opened, and by me! I own' was the litt&e path along the bank under 
it. So you persuade yeurself that he is the trees. She seemed pursued by all the 
forced into this-— has sold himself. Iwifiih furies of indecision and desperatipu; for 
I had ten time* as much to give him.” she could only think of that fetal staid on 
Sho was growing more and more excited the handkerchief, and that tho unhappy -t 
every moi&ent. Jessica lost all restraint, girl must die before aid could come — then 
“But did Ke tell you why he was forced x hurry on, angry with herself for losing, 
info this step— to give the one he loved up?, precious moments. 

That it was a sacrifice fo save his father With an indefinable terror over her, dn& ■■ 
and femily. You knowit, ahd cannot deny ready fo sink with agony and fatigue, 5 sheet 
it. It is your mopey that wilbset the family last reached the high road, where the'broad 
all straight” ; three-arch county bridge crossed|he river, 
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and* on the other side of which was the 
great gateway of Panton Castle. She was 
so exhausted, she had to stop and lean for 
rest upon the parapet. The sun had already 
set; there were but a few red embers in 
the west. Desperately struggling to regain 
strength for fresh exertion, two minutes 
more would bring her to the lodge, when, 
looking up the river, she saw a boat coming 
out from the bank on the side she had left. 
She rubbed her eyes. A man rowing, and 
a white figure lying in the stem. Thank 
Heaven! It was like a miracle.. Some 
one, no doubt, passing by on the other 
side, had caught a glimpse of the hap- 
less girl. A few strdkes brought them 
acrosvs, and the main was seen to take out 
the white figure, and carry it up the bank 
like a child. 

With this relief the half guilty feeling that 
had oppressed her seemed to pass away, and 
the sense of old wrongs to return. She re- 
membered, then, tbit this was a sort of 
habitual attack to which the girl Was sub- 
ject. Was it not a terrible judgment on that 
nnworthy and unchristian triumph and ex- 
ultation P 

It was now the grey time of the even- 
ing: everything was inexpressibly calm. 
Calm herself now, after the long suspense, 
the doubt as to what she should do to learn 
news worked itself up at last to be almost 
unendurable. ,She wished at times to set 
forth up to the castle, and ask what 
the end was; but an undefined terror, a 
shadow that took only an indistinct shape, 
seemed to be cast in her way. As she 
thought and thought, stray scraps of dark- 
ness seemed to gather and gather — recollec- 
tions of what she had said and done — and 
take more alarming and firmer shape. She 
thought she had best wait her father’s re- 
turn. An hour of agony went by. She 
heard carriage wheels, and rushed out 
. on the top of the stairs. There came no 
accustomed stamping or vociferating, but 
his voice low and tremulous. “This is ah 
awful thing to happen !” Then she knew 
that sentence of death had gone, and that 
her enemy of the old school days would 
trouble her and the world no more. 

That coarse, selfish soul of t' doctor’s 


had received a real, overwhelming shock, 
and he *sat there in his chair talking almost 
incoherently. “ Where are we ? What 
does it mean ? Oh, Jessica, I saw the poor, 
poor thing brought in, and laid down, and 
the — the blood pouring out. It was he — 
he did it. Oh, how cruel !” 

* “ He ! Who, who ?” said Jessica, franti- 
cally. 

“ Conway. She left ns after dinner to 
make signals to his vessel. Her poor tender 
soul was wrapped up in him. The agita- 
tion was too much for her. She might 
have lain there nearly half an hour — and no 
one with her. Her foot caught in the grass, 
and her forehead all cut with the fall. 
Heavens, what a life it is !!’ 

Lain there half an hour. Why did not 
Jessica say then how she had flown for aid, 
but a strange indecision sealed her lips. He 
could not understand ; and then, full of 
grief anxi pity for the miserable girl, she 
fejlt she had ddne no wrong, and disdained 
to expose herself to the talk of the miserable 
gossips of the place, and to the unscrupu- 
lous enmity of Dudley, when there was no 
necessity. 

. Well, indeed, might Conway have named 
that fatal bridge the Bridge oi* Sighs. It 
seemed like Nemesis. The yacht, bending 
to the breeze, as if in an impetuous gallop, 
sped on her course, her owner, thinking 
wearily of his new and splendid bondage, 
and little thinking that he was now free. 
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VERONICA.. 

BY TUB ACTHOB OB “ AUNT MARGARET’b TROUBLE.’ 

In Five Books. 


BOOK V. 

CHAPTER V. PRINCE AND PRINCESS. 

At the Crown Inn in Shipley Magna 
there was intense excitement. Nothing 
like it had been kno’wn there within the 
memory of Tnan : for, although the house 
boasted a tradition that a royal and gallant 
son of England had once pas^d a night 
beneath its roof, no one living in the 
old inn at the period of our story could 
remember that glorious occasion. Now 
there occupied tho best rooms a foreign 
prince and princess ! And there was 
tho princess’s maid, and the prince’s 
valet, who were extremely superior, and 
troublesome, and discontented. And there 
had arrived a pair of horses, and a gor- 
geous carriage, and a London coachman, 
who was not quite so discontented as the 
maid and the valet, but fully as imposing 
and aristocratic #h his own#line. And as if 
these circumstances were not sufficiently in- 
teresting and stirring, there was added to 
them the crowning.fedt that the “princess” 
was a Daneslpre lady, bom and bred in 
the neighbourhood, and that the scandal 
of her elopement— and she a clergyman’s 
daughter ! — was yet fresh and green in 
the chronicles of Shipley Magna. What 
had they oome for f The hunting season 
was over; and the punting was the 
only rational and legitimate reason why 
a stranger should ever oome to Shipley 
Magna at all. At . least, 9 o opined the 
united conclaves of stable-yard and kitchen 
who sat in permanent judgment on the 
actions of their social superiors. 

“ Mayhap she have come to see ^er 
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VOL. III. 


father,” hazarded an apple-cheeked young ' 
scullery-maid, timidly. But this suggestion 
was scouted as highly improbable. Father, 
indeed ! What did such as her care for 
fathers ? She wouldn’t ha’ gone off and « 
left him the way she did if so be she’d ha’ , 
had much feeling for her father. She’d a 
pretty good cheek to come back there at all 
after the way she’d disgraced herself. And 
this here prince — if so be he were a prince 
— must feel pretty uncomfortable when he 
thought about it. But to be sure he was « 
. a I-talian, and so, much in the way of 
moral indignation couldn’t be expected 
from him. And then, you know, her mother / 
was a foreigner. Certainly Mrs. Lovin- 
court had neVcr done nothing amiss, so far 
as the united conclaves could tell. But, 
you see, it come out in the daughter. Once 
a foreigner always a foreigner, you might ■ 
depend upon that ! \ 

Nevertheless, in spite of the opinion of j 
that critical and fallible pit audience that j 
contemplates the performance of tho more 
or less gilt heroes and heroines who strut 
and fret their hour on the stage of high 
life, a messenger was despatched in a fly to 
Shipley- in- the- Wold, ou the first morning 
after the arrival of the Prince and Princess 
de’ Barletti, and the messenger was the ■ 
^bearer of a note addressed to the Reverend 
Charles Jjevincourt, Shipley Vicarage. The , 
motives which had induced Veronica to rc- j 
visit Daneshire were not entirely clear to 1 
herself. It was a caprice, she said. And 
' then she supposed that she ought to try to 1 
see her father. Unless she made the filst 
advance, he probably would never see her 
more. Well, she would make the advance. 
That she felt the advance easier to make 
from her .present vantage- ground of pros- 
perity she did not utter aloud. 

Then there was in Veronica’s heart an 
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unappeasod longing to dazzle, to surprise, 
to overwhelm her old acquaintances with 
her new grandeur. She even had a secret 
hope that such county magnates as Lady 
Alicia Ken wick would receive her with the 
consideration due to a Princess de’ Barletti. 
Lastly in the catalogue of motives foxvher 
visit to Shipley Magna must be set down a 
desire for any change that promised excite- 
ment. * She had been married to Cesare 
five days, and was bored to death. As to 
Prince Cesare, he was willing to go where- 
soever Veronica thought it good to go. He 
would fain have entered into some of the 
gaioties of the London season that was just 
beginning, and have recompensed blip self 
for his enforced dulness during the first 
weary weeks of his stay in England. But 
he yielded readily to his bride’s desire; 
and, besides, he really had a strong feeling 
that it would be hut decent and becoming 
on her part to present herself to her father. 

Veronica, Princess Cesare de’ ,, Barletti, 
was lying at full length on a broad ' squab 
sofa in the best sitting-room that the Crown 
could boast. Her husband sat opposite to 
her, half buried in an easy chair, whence 
he rose occasionally to look out of the win- 
dow, or to play with a small Spifz dog that 
lay curled up on a cushion on the broad 
window-sill. Veronica gave a quick, im- 
patient sigh, and turned uneasily. 

“ .Auima mia,” said Cesare. “What is 
the matter ?” 

“ Nothing 1 Faugh ! How stuffy the 
room is!” 

“ Shall I open the window ?” 

“ Nonsense 1 Open the window with an 
east wind blowing over the wolds right into 
the room ?* You don’t know the Shipley 
climate as well as I do !” 

“How delicious it must be at Naples 
now !” observed Cesare, wistfully. 

“ I hope I may never see Naples again ! 
I hate it > 

* “ Oib6 ! Never see Naples again ? You 
don’t mean it !” . 4 

“What a time that man is .gone to t 
Shipley !” 

“ Is it, far to your father’s house ?” 

“ I told you. Five English miles. It is 
no distance.* I could have walked there 
and back 4n tie time.” 

“ It is a pity, cara mia, that you did not 
take my advice and go yourself, I should 
have been delighted to accompany you. 
It would have been more becoming towards 
your father.” 

41 No, Cesare ; it is not a pity. And you 
do not understand.” f * 


“ I can, in truth, see no reason why a 
daughter should not pay her father the 
respect of going to him iu person. Espe- 
cially after such a long absence.” * 

“ I tell you, simpleton, that papa would 
rather himself have the option of coming 
here if ho prefers it instead of my walking 
in to the vicarage unexpectedly, and causing 
a fuss and an asclandre, and — who knows,” 
she added, more gloomily, “whether he 
will choose to see me at all ?” 

if See you at all ! Why should he not ? 
He — he will not be displeased at your mar- 
riage with me, will he r” 

“ N — no. I do not fancy he will bo dis- 
pleased at that /” returned Veronica, with a 
half-compassionate glance at her bride- 
groom. In truth Cesare was very far from 
having any idea of the service his name 
could do to Veronica. He was a poor 
devil ; she a wealthy widow. Per Bacco ! 
How mftny of his countrymen would jump 
fit such an alliance ! Not to mention that 
the lady was a young and beautiful woman 
with whom he vfos passionately in love ! 

“Very well then, mio Jesoro adorato, 
then I maintain that it behoved us to go to 
your father. As to a fuss — why of course 
there would be some agreeable excitement 
in seeing yon once more in yonr own 
home !” said Cesare, to whose imagination 
a “fuss” that involved no personal exertion 
on his own part was by no means a terrible 
prospect. After a momenta’s silence, broken 
only by the ill-tempered “.yap” of the 
sleepy little Spitz dog, whose ears he was 
pulling, Cesare resumed : “ What did you 
say to your father, Veronica mia? You 
would not let me see the note. I wished 
to haVo added a line expressive of my re- 
spect and desire to see him.” 

“ That doesn’t matter. You can say all 
yonr pretty speeches viva voce.” 

The truth wu& that Verbnica would have 
been most unwilling that Cesare should see 
her letter to her father, It was couched in 
terms more like those of an enemy tired of 
hostilities, and willing to make peace, than 
such as would have befitted a penitent and 
affectionate daughter. But it was not ill 
calculated to produce the effect she desired 
0%, the vicar. She had kept trell before him 
the facts of her princess-ship, of her wealth, 
and of the brilliant social position which 
(she was persuaded) was awaiting her. A 
prodigal son, who should have returned in 
rags and tatters, and been barked at by the 
house-dog, would have had a much worse 
chance with Mr. Levinccrurt than one who 
should have applied in, such guise as to 
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elicit the respectful bows of every .lackey those people* He would not like it* Stay 
in his father's hall. People have widely with me, Cesare.” 

different conceptions of what is disgraceful. She took his hand in hers, and held it 
Then, too, Veronica had clearly conveyed with an almost convulsively tight grasp: 
in her not© that if her father would come Thus they waited silently, hand in hand, 
to see her, he should be spared a ‘ ‘ scene.” Wo v Her emotion had infected Ceaare, and he 
exigent demands should be made on his , s had turned quite pale. It was probably " 
emotions. A combination of circumstances l not more than' three minutes from the 
favoured the reception of her letter by the ' moment of Cesare’s first seeing the fly / 
vicar. He was alone in his garden when that they waited thus. But it seemed to 
the fly drove up to the gate. Maud was < Veronica as though a long period had 
absent. There was not even a servants elapsed between that moment and the opem 
eyo upon him, under, whose inspection he mg of the sitting- room door. 
might have deemed it necessary to assume “ The vicar of Shipley,*’ announced, the 
a rigour and indignation he had ceased to prince’s English valet, who condescended to 
feel. There was the carriage* waiting to act on occasion as groonrofthe chambers, 
take him back at once, if he would go. “Papa!” 

He felt that if he did not seize this oppor- “ My dear child ! My dear Veronica !” 

tunity, he might never see his daughter It was over. The meeting looked for- 

more. After scarcely a minute’s hesita- ward to with such mingled feelings had 
tion, he opened the house door, called to taken place, almost without a tear being 
Joanna that ho was going, to Shipley^ shed. The vicar’s eyes were moistened a 
Magna, and stepped into the vehicle. It little. Veronica did not cry, but she was as 
chanced, as the reader is aware, that his pale, as the false colour on her cheeks would 
servants knew as well as he did, who it was let her be, and she trembled, and her heart ' 
that awaited him at Shipley Magna. J # oo beat fast ; but she alone knew this, and she 
Dowsett had met his friend, the head ostler t strove to hide it. She had put her arms 
of the Crown Inn, at Sack’s farm, that round her father’s neck and kissed him. 
morning, and the arrival of the prince and And he hac>held her for a moment in his em- 
princess had been fully discussed between brace. Then they sat down side by side on 
them. But* of this the vicar was? in happy the sofa. And then they perceived, for the 
ignorance, *as .he was driven along the first time, that Prince Cesare de’ B&rletti, 
winding road across “ the hills” to Shipley, who had retired to the window, was crying 
“Here is our messenger returned !” ex- in a quite unconcealed maimer, and noisily 
claimed Barletti, suddenly, as from his post using a large white pocket-handkerchief 
at the window he perceived the fly jingling which filled the whole room with an odour 
up the High-street. “It is he! I recog- as of a perfumer’s shop, 
nise the horse by his fatness. Somini dei, “ Cesare,” called Veronica, “ come hither, 
is he fat, that animal ! And I think I see Bet me present you to my father.” 
some one inside the carriage. Yes— yes ! Cesare wiped his eyes ; put the odorife- 
It is, it must be your father 1” • rous handkerchief into his pocket, and ad- 

Veronica sprang from the sofa, and ran vanced with extended hands to the vicar, 
towards a door tb$it led into the adjoining He would have embraced him, but he con- 
chamber. * ceived that that would have been a solecism 

“Stay, dearest; that is not the way!” in English manners; and Cesare flattered 
cried Cesare. “Come, here is the door of himself that although his knowledge of the 
the corridor ; come, we will go .down and language was as yet imperfect, he had very 
mefct him together.” happilv acquired the outward bearing of an 

But that had been no means Vmmica’s Englismnan. 

intention. In the first agitation of learn- “ It is a moment I have long desired,” 
ing her father’s approach, she had started said he, shaJang the vicar’s right hand be- 
up with simply an instinctive, unreasoning tween both his. “ The father ox my beloved 
impulse to mn away. At Cesare’s words h wife may be assured of my truest respect 
she strove to command herself, and sank and affection. ” , 

down again in a sitting posture on the There was a real charm and grace in the 
sofa. way in which Cesare said these words. It 

“Wo— no — no, Cesare,** she said, in a was entirely free from awkwardness or 
low, breathless tone. H waa crazy to , content ; and uttered in his native 
think of such a thing ! It Would never ' ItaHan, the words themselves appeared 
do to meetpapa in the inn-yard beforeull -■ thoroughly simple and natural*: 
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Mr. Levin court was favourably impressed 
by his son-in-law at once. He warmly 
returned the grasp of Cesare’s hand ; and 
said to his daughter, “ Tell Prince Barletti 
that although my Italian has grown rusty 
on my tongue, I fully understand what he 
says, and thank him for it.” 

“ Oh, Cesare speaks a little English,” re- 
turned Veronica, smiling. She was grow- 
ing more at her ease every moment. The 
reaction from her brief trepidation and de- 
pression sent her spirits up rapidly. She 
recovered herself sufficiently to observe her 
- father’s face closely, and to think, “ Papa 
is really a very handsome man still. I 
wonder if Cesare expected to see a person 
of such distinguished appearance.” Then 
in the next instant she noticed that the 
vicar’s dress was decidedly less careful than 
of yoro ; and she perceived in his bearing — 
in the negligence of his attitude — some 
traces of that subtle, general deterioration 
which it had so pained Maud to- discover. ’ 
But she was seeing him under a better 
’ aspect than any Maud had yet witnessed 
since her retnm to Shipley. The vicar was 
not so far changed from his former self as 
to be indifferent to the impression he was 
, making on Prince Barletti. They all three 
sat and talked mnch as they might have 
done had Veronica parted from her father 
to go on a wedding tour with her bride- 
, groom, and was meeting hixg. for the first 
time after a happy honeymoon. They sat 
and talked almost as though such a being as 
Sir John Gale had never crossed the thresh- 
old of Shipley vicarage. In Cesare, this 
came about naturally enough. But Ve- 
ronica, despite her languid princess air, was 
ceaselessly on the watch to turn hi§j indis- 
creet tongue from dangerous topics. 

And so things went on with delightful 
smoothness. The vicar, being pressed, 
consented to remain and dine with his 
daughter and son-in-law, and to be driven 
home by them in the evening. Down- 
stairs the united conclaves were greatly 
interested in this new act of the drama, 

< and criticised the performers in it with 
considerable vivacity. 

CHAPTER VI. HOME, SWEET HOME ! 

“ AnJ) how long do you purpose remain- 
v ing here ?” asked the vicar, addressing his 
son-in-law, as they sat at table. “ I pre- 
sume this is merely on the way to some 
other place. Do you go northward? It 
is too early for the Lakes, and still more so 
for the Highlands.” 

Cesare looked at his wife. 

. v. j v 


“ Well, how long we remain will depend , 
on several things, ” answered V eronica. “We 
were not en route for any special destina- 
tion. I did not know that Shipley Magna 
could be en route for any place. No ; wo 
came down here to see you, papa.” 

“ Yet you have had a carnage sent down, 
you say r ’ 

“ Ah, yes ; an’ ’orses,” put in Cesare, 

“ I-a, want-a, to guide-a.” 

“ Don’t be alarmed, papa. Cesare is not 
going to drive ns this evening. We have 
a pretty good coachman, I believe.” 

“ Then you had some intention of making 
a stay here ?” 

“Well, yes,, I suppose so. But really 
I don’t think I ever have what you would 
call an intention. That suggests such a 
vigorous operation of the mind. We shall 
stay if it suits us. If not — not ; don’t yon 
know ?” 

Verbnica Jittered these words with the j 
L most exaggerated assumption of languid j 
fine-ladyism. The time had been when J 
such an affectation on her part would not • 
have escaped some caustic reproof from the j 
vicar’s tongue. As it was, he merely | 
looked at her in silence. Cesare followed 1 
his glance, and shook his head compas- 
sionately. “Ah,” said he, in his own 
language/* “ she is not strong, r our dearest 
Veronica. She has certain moments so 
languid, so depressed'” 

The vicar was for a second uncertain 
whether Barletti spoke ironically or in good . 
faith. But there was no mistaking the j 
simplicity of his face. 

“Is she not strong?” said the vicar. 

“ She used to bo very healthy.” . 

“ Oh, I am quite well, papa. Only I get 
so tired,” drawled out the princess. 

Her father looked at her again more 
attentively. Her skin was so artificially 
coloured that there was small indication of 
the real state of her health to be drawn 
from that, But the dark rings round her 
eyes were natural. Her figure had not 
grown thinner, but her hands seemed 
wasted, and there was a slight puffy full- 
ness about her cheeks and jaw. 

“ She does not look very strong,” said 
the vicar, “ and — I have obserVed that she 
eats nothing.” 

“No ! Ijs it not true ? I have told her 
So, have I not, mia cara ? You are right, 
Signor Vicario ; she eats nothing. More - 
champagne ? Don’t take it. Who knows . 
what stuff it is made of ?” 

“ Cesare, I beg you will not be absurd,” 
returned Veronica, with a frown, and an 
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angry flash of her eyes. “ It keeps me up. 
I require stimulants. Don’t you remember 
the doctor said I required stimulants ?” 

“Apropos of doctors,” said the vicar, 
with an amused smile, “ you have not asked 
after little Plew.” 

“ Oh, poor little Plew ! What is he 
doing ?” asked Veronica. She had sub- 
sided again into her nonchalant air, tem- 
porarily interrupted by the flash of temper, 
and asked after Mr. Plew with the tolerant 
condescension of a superior being. 

“ What - a is Ploo ?” demanded the 
prince. 

The vicar explained. And,\>eing cheered 
by a good dinner and a glass of very fair 
sherry (he had prudently eschewed the 
, Crown champagne) into some^iing as near 
| jollity as he ever approached, for the vicar 
was a man who conld smile, but rarely 
laughed, he treated them to a bhrlesque 
I account of Miss Turtle’s passion. • 

j “ How immensely comic !” said Veronica, 
j slowly. She had reached such a point of 
j princess-sliip that she could barely take 

i the trouble to part her red lips in a slnilo 

ii at the expense of these lower creatures! 
j Nevertheless there was in her heart a 
j movement of very vulgar and plebeian 

jealousy.* Jealousy! Jealousy of Mr. 
Plew P ‘Jealousy of power ; jealousy of 
| admiration ; jealousy of the hold she had 
I over this man; jealousy, yes, jealousy of 
the possibility of the village surgeon com- 
paring her to her disadvantage with any 
other woman, and giving to that other 
something that, with all his blind idolatry 
* of old days, she felt he had never given 
to her — sincere and manly respect. She 
would not have him. feel for, any woman 
I what an honest man feels # for his honest 
| wife. 

I “I suppose,* she said, after a pause, 
u that pool 4 little Plew will many her.” * 

, “ ‘ Oh, I suppose so,” returned the vicar, 

I carelessly. “ It would do very well. Maud 
thinks he will not; but that’s nonsense. Plew 
is not very enterprising or ardent, but if 
the lady will but persevere he’ll yield : not 
a doubt of it!” 

“Ah !” exclaimed Veronica, toying yrith 
her bracket aud looking as though she 
were ineffably weary of Hie whole subject. 
In that moment she was foreseeing a 
! gleam of wished-for excitement in Shipley. 

After dinner — which had been expressly 
ordered a couple of hours earlier than usual 
— they all drove along the winding turf- 
bordered road towards Shipley-in-the-W old. 
It was a clear spring evening.* The distant 

*§ ' 


prospect melted away into faint blues and 
greys. A shower had hung bright drops 
on the budding hawthorn hedges. The 
air blew sweet and fresh across the rolling 
wold. Not one of the three persons who 
occupied Prince Cesare do’ Barletti’s hand- 
some carriage was specially pervious to the 
influences of such a scene and hour. But 
they all, from whatsoever motive, kopt si- 
lence for a time. Barletti enjoyed the smooth 
easy motion of the well-hung vehicle. But 
ho thought the landscape around him very 
dull. And besides he was the vietjm of 
an unfulfilled ambition to mount up on the 
high box, and drive. He was speculating 
on the chances of Veronica’s permitting 
him to do so as they dr6ve back from the 
vicarage. But then even if she consented, 
what was to become of Dickinson, his man, 
who was seated beside the coachman ? He 
could not be put into the carriage with his 
mistress^ that was clear. To be sure the 
distance was not very great. He might — 
he might perhaps* walk back ! But even as 
this bold idea passed through Cesare’s mind, 
he dismissed it, as knowing it to appertain 
to the category of d^y-dreams. Dickinson , 
was a very oppressive personage to his 
master. His gravity, severity, and machine- 
like imperturbability kept poor Cesare in 
subjection. Not that Cesare had not a 
sufficient strain of the grand seigneur in 
him to have asserted his own will and 
pleasure, with perfect disregard to the 
opinion of any servant of his own nation, 
hut he relied on Dickinson to assist him in 
his endeavour to acquire the tone of English 
manners. 

His first rebuff from Dickinson had been 
in the matter of a pair of drab gaiters which 
the prince had bought on his own respon- 
sibility. These he had put on to sally forth 
in at St. Leonard’s, whither he had gone 
with his bride immediately on his marriage ; 
and in conjunction with a tartan neck-cloth 
fastened by a gold fox’s head with garnet 
eyes, they had given him, he flattered him- r 
se|fV the air of a distinguished member ot 
the Jockey Club at the vory least. Dickin- 
son’s disapproval of the gaiters was, how- y 
ever, so pronounced, that Cesare reluctantly 
abandoned them. And from that hour his ,* 
valet’s iron rule over his wardrobe was i 
established. 

On these and such-like weighty matters 
was Prince Barletti pondering as he rolled 
along in his carriage. V eronica leaned back t 
in an daborately easy attitude, and while 
apparently steeped in elegant languor, was 
keeping a sharp look-out in case her secret 
• 

v tr 
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desire of meeting some old, acquaintance 
on the road should chance to be fulfilled* 
The vicar was busy with his own private 
thoughts and speculations. The road was 
quite deserted until they neared the village 
of Shipley; Then the noise of the passing 
carriage attracted one or two faces to the 
cottage windows, and a dog or two barked 
violently at the heels of the horses. Such 
of the denizens of Shipley as saw Prince 
Barletti’s equipage stared at it until it 
was out of sight. It was all so bright and 
showy, and brahd now. Very different 
from the solid, well-preserved vehicles in 
which most of the neighbouring gentry 
were seen to drrsfc about the country. 
There was a great** blazon of arms on the 
shining panels. The coachman's livery 
was of outlandish gorgeousness, and the 
harness glittered with silver. A vivid re- 
collection darted into Veronica’s mind as 
the carriage dashed through the village 
street, of that moonlit night wlien the 
jingling old fly from the Crown Inn, which 
she and her father occupied, had drawn 
aside to let Dr. Begbie’s carriage pass, as 
they drove home from the dinner party at 
Lowater House. 

“ Who is that respectable signora ?” 
asked Cesare of his wife, at the same time 
raising his hat and executing a bow with 
much suavity. 

r “ Eh ? Where ? What respectable 
signora ?” 

“There — that rotund, blooming English 
matron. What a freshness on her cheeks !” 

It was Mrs. Meggitt to whom Barletti 
alluded. The worthy woman’s cheeks were 
indeed all a-glow ,with excitement. She 
stood by the wayside, nodding and smiling 
to the vicar, who slightly — one might 
almost say furtively — returned her salute. 
From behind the ample shelter of Mrs. 
Meggitt’s shoulder appeared the pale, 
pinched countenance of Miss Turtle. Her 
eyes saw nothing but Veronica, Their 
wide, steady stare took in every detail of 
the beauty’s rich garments: the delicate, 
costly little bonnet sitting so lightly on a 2 
complicated mass of jetty coils and plaits ; 
the gleam of a chain around her neck; the 
perfection . of her grey gloves ; the low, 
elaborate waves of hair on her forehead; 
and be sure that Miss Ttrtle did not 
fail to* observe that the princess was 
, * painted ! 

w Cesare ! Per cftrita l What are you 
doing ? Pray, be quiet ! ” exclaimed 
Veronica, quickly, as she saw her lord 
" about to pull off his hat once more* 



“ Ma come ? Cosa e’e ? Why may I 
not bow to the respectable matron ?” 

“ Nonsense ; be quiet. ! She is a farmer’s 
wife. And I must say, I never saw a more 
presumptuous manner of saluting her 
clergyman. What has come to the woman, , 
papa ? She is nodding and grinning liko 
a ridiculous old china image !” 

“ She did not nod and grin at ymi, 
Veronica,” returned the vicar, with unex- 
pected heat, and in a flurried, quick way. 

“ I have a great liking and — ana — respect 
— a great respect — for Mrs: Meggitt. I 
, have received kindness and comfort from 
her and hers when I was deserted and 
alone. Yes, quite lonely and miserable. 
And let me tell you, that it would b#ve 
done you no harm to return her salute. If 
you expect Shipley people to ko-too to you, 
you are mistaken. Your husband, who 
was to the maimer born, understands how 
t&.play prince a great deal better than you 
liavo yet learned to act princess !” 

Veronica was too genuinely surprised to 
utter a word. But silence was in keeping 
with the tone of disdainful nonchalance she 
had lately chosen to assume, and eked out 
by a slight raising of the brows,' and a still 
slighter shrug of the shoulders, it was 
sufficiently expressive. 

Cesare did not understand all that had 
passed between the father and daughter, 
and indeed had paid but slight attention to 
it, being occupied with gafcing after Mrs. 
Meggitt. He was delighted with the good 
lady’s appearance as approaching more 
nearly than anything he had yet seen, to 
his ideal of the colour, form, and size of a 
thorough-bred, average Englieh-woman. 

He had not, got over his fit of admiration 
when' the carriage arrived at the corner of 
Bassett’s-lane, which, as the reader knows, 
was skirted on one side by ’the wall of the 
vicatage garden. The coachman pulled up 
his horses, and Dickinson, hat in hand, 
looked down into the carriage for orders. 

“ Which wav is he to take, your ’Igh-»» 
ness ?” demanded Dickinson. 

Suddenly it rushed upon Veronica that 
she could not boar to be driven up Bassett’s* 
lane td the bade door of the garden. She 
had *felt no emotion, or scarcely any, so 
far, on revisiting her old home/ But the 
events of a certain February gloaming - 
were so indissolubly associated in her 
memory with.thafc one special spot that she 
shuddered to approach it. The whole 
scene was instantly present to her mind — ' 

the chill murky sky, the heap of flint 
stones, the darter holding the trembling 
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horse, and on the ground Joe Dowsett with 
that unconscious, scarlet-coated, mud-be- 
spattered figure in his arms ! 

She sank back shivering into a comer of 
the carriage, and said in a voice little louder 
than a whisper, “Not that way, papa !” 
The vicar partly understood her feeling. 
But he could not understand why that spot, 
and that alone, out of all the numerous 
places and persons connected with the past, 
that she had hitherto seen, should so move 
her. She herself could not havo told why ; 
but it indubitably was so, 

Cesare had marked her changing face 
and voice. He leaned forward, and took 
her hand. “Cara mia diletta,” he mur- 
mured, “you are dull l This evening 
air is too sharp for you. I saw you shiver ! 
Did not your maid put a shawl into the 
carriage ? Let me wrap you more 
warmly.” • • 

Veronica accepted his assumption, a?*d 
suffered herself to bo enfolded in the 
shawl. The vicar meanwhile explained to 
Dickinson the road which the coachman 
must follow to approach the vicarage by 
the side of St. Gildas. * • 

“ You will see a specimen of our ancient 
church architecture/’ said Mr. Levincourt 
to his scJn-in-law in laboured* and highly 
uncolloqftial Italian. 

Cesare professed himself much interested. 
But when his eyes lighted on the squat 
tower of the old church, and the bleak 
barren graveyard, he stared around him as 
though he had in some way missed the 
object he was bidden to look at, and as 
though that could not surely be the “ speci- 
men of ancient church architecture.” 

“Why, there is Maudie on the look-out 
for me, said the vicar. “ How surprised 
she will be ! And who is that with her ? 
I declare it is-— yes, positively it is Mr. 
Plow !” 


• GREAT EATEftS. 

The Wiltshire boors who lately had an 
eating match against time probably never 
heard about Hercules, Ulysses, or Muo ; and 
iherefore.did not know that their achieve- . 
ment had been far outdone. The two sweet 
youths wagered with each other as to 
which would eat ji ! given quantity in the 
shortest time. One got rid of six pounds ’ 
and a half of rabbUy a loaf of bread, and 
two pounds of dheese, in a* quarter of - 
an hour; and he was so flattered with 
the applause of the bystanders* that he 


finished off with a beefsteak, a pint and a 
half of gin, and half a pint of brandy. So 
far good — or, rather, so far bad. Now, Mr. 
Badham, in his “ Prose Halieutics,” tells 
us that, “ amongst immortal gluttons, 
Hercules the beef-eater was the chief; 
would eat up the grilled carcase of a cow 
at a meal, with' all the live coals attached 
to it. The edacity of Ulysses is com- 
petently attested in the Odyssey. Milo 
carried an ox round the stadium in his arms, 
and then with as little difficulty in his 
inside.” 

If it be alleged that these three, ancient 
worthies never lived except in the pages of 
mythology, there is no* difficulty in finding 
real mortals that will serve the purpose. 
Lucullus had.a room in his house for every 
kind of supper each at a particular cost ; 
and even his cheapest supper was worth 
a moderate fortune. Apicius killed him- 
self when he had only eighty thousand 
pounds*sfcerling left, fearing that he would 
die of starvation. One epicure had sauce 
for a pair of partridges prepared from 
two dozen ; and twenty-five legs of mutton 
cut up to supply one choice plateful of 
special delicacy; and a dish prepared at 
endless ebst from peacocks’ brains. 

Boehmer, a German writer, described 
somewhat fully' the case of a man at 
Wittenberg, who, for a wager, would 
eat a whole sheep, or a whole pig, or a 
bushel of cherries including the stones. 
His strength of teeth and power of swal- 
lowing enabled him to masticate, or at 
least to munch into small fragments, glass, 
earthenware, and flints. He preferred birds, 
mice, and caterpillars ; but when he could 
not get these delicacies, he put up with mine- 
ral substances. Once he devoured pen, ink, 
and sand-pounce, and seemed half inclined 
to deal in the same way with the inkstand 
itself. He made money bv exhibiting his 
powers in this way until about sixty years 
of age, after which he lived nearly a score 
more years in a more rational way. Al- 
though a Latin treatise was published in 
elucidation of his marvellous powers, ifc 
may not be uncharitable to suppose that 
there was a little chicanery in the matter, 
as in the case of the fire-eaters with whom 
we are familiar at the fairs and in the 
streets, and who doubtless live upon more 
reasonable diet when not engaged in 
money-making exhibitions. A story is 
; told of General Kcenigsmark, an officer 
engaged in one of the many wars waged in 
bygone times by Sweden agn ; ost Poland 
ana Bohemia, which illustrates both the 
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pig-eating attribute and the fear which I of beef and half of a roasted calf. About 
such an achievement may possibly produce the same time a youth of seventeen, ap- 
in the minds of others. A peasant came prentice to a Thames waterman, ate five 
1 to the king of Sweden’s tent, during the pounds of shoulder of lamb and two 
siege of Prague, and offered to devour a quarts of green peas in fifty minutes. An 
i large hog for the amusement of his majesty, achievement of about equal gluttony was 
J The general, standing by, said that the that of a brewer’s man, who, at an inn in 
! fellow ought to be burnt as a sorcerer. Aldersgate-street, demolished a roast goose 
Nettled and irritated at this, the peasant of six pounds weight, a quartern loaf, and 
exclaimed, “If your majesty will but three quarts of porter in an hour and 
make that old gentleman take, off his eighteen minutes. Early in the reign of 
sword and spurs, I will eat him before I George the Third a watchmaker’s appren- 
begin the pig,” accompanying this offer tice, nineteen years of age, in three-quarters 
with a vast expansion of. mouth and jaws, of an hour, devoured a leg of pork weighing 
Brave as he was in battle, Koenigsmark six pounds, and a proportionate quantity of 
could not stand thiss he beat a liasty'ro- pease pudding, washing down these corn- 
treat from the tent, and hurried to his own cstibles with a pint of brandy taken off in 
j quarters. two draughts. A few years afterwards 

| In the time of Charles the First, there was a beggar at Gottingen who on 
!; Taylor, the Water poet, gave an account more than one occasion ate twelve pounds 
of one Nicholas Wood, a Kentish man, of meat at a meal. After his death, his 
who had a power of stowing away a stomach, which' was very large, was found 
marvellous quantity of food at a meal, to contain numerous bits of flint and other 
He was credited with having, on one occa- odds and ends, which Nature very properly 
sion, devoured a whole raw sheep ; on refused to recognise as food. In fact, 
i another, three dozen pigeons ; on a third, setting aside altogether the real or alleged 
J several rabbits; on a fourth, eighteen yards eating up of. a* whole sheep or hog, the 
of black pudding; while on two other instances are very numerous ifi which a 
occasions the quantities set down were joint sufficient for a large family has dis- 
sixty pounds of cherries and three pecks of appeared at *a meal within, the unworthy 
damsons. But it will bo better to dis- corpus of one man. 

believe these statements, and attend to the It is clearly evident that many of the 
more moderate though' still startling ac- records of voracious eating point to a 
count given by Taylor,. that “Two loynes morbid craving which the person suffers, 
of mutton and one loyne of veal were but and which is as much a disease as the 
I as three sprats to him. Once, at Sir opposite extreme — loss of appetite — while 
Warham St. Leger’s house, he showed him- being still more difficult of cure. Medical 
self so violent of teeth and stomach that he men have at hand a stock of learned Greek 
ate as much .as would have served thirty names to apply to various manifestations of 
men, so that his bally was like to turn the disease, pr. Copland describes a case 
l bankrupt and break, but that the serving- which came under his professional notice, 
j man turned him to the fire, and anointed Thore were two children possessing in- 
' bis paunch with grease arid butter to make satiable appetites^of which* tbe youngest, 
it stretch and hold ; and afterwards, being seven years old, was the worst. “ The 
laid in bed, he slept eight hours, and quantity of food devoured by her was 
fasted all the while, which when the astonishing. Everything that could be 
knight understood, he commanded him to laid hold of, even in its raw state, was* 
be laid in the stocks, and there to endure seized upon most greedily. Besides other 
as Icing as he had lain bedrid with eating.” articles, an uncooked rabbit, half a pound 
In the time of George the First there was of candles* and some butter were taken at 
a man who, in a fit of religious enthusiasm,, one time. The mother ► stated that this 
| tried to maintain a Lenten fast of forty little'' girl, who was apparently in good 
! days and forty nights. Breaking down in health otherwise, took more food, if she 
this resolution after a few days, he took could, possibly obtain it, than the rest of 
revenge on . himself by becoming an ©ndr- her family, consisting of six besides herself.” 
mous eater, devoxuririg largo quantities of As to fire-eaters, they have always been 
raw flesh with much avidity. Somewhat exhibitors rather than persons possessing a 
over a century ago, a Polish soldier, pre- real liking for this peculiarly hot kind of 
seated to the court of SaxonJ* as a marvel food. There was one Powell, very eminent 
of voracity, one day ate twenty pounds in this line of business towards the close of 
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the reign of George the Second. It used 
to be jocularly said of him, that “ his com- 
mon food is brimstone and fire, which he 
licks up as eagerly as a hungry peasant 
would a mess of pottage ; and such is his 
passion for this terrible element, that if he 
were to come hungry into your kitchen 
while a sirloin was roasting, he would eat 
up the fire and leave the beef.’’ Some of 
the former paragraphs in this article con- 
tain incidental notices of persons swallow- 
ing mineral substances of various kinds; 
and it appears that medical men recognise 
a disease called lithophagy, or stone-eating. 
Persons have been known to devour, 
nob merely spiders and flics, toads and 
serpents, and other living creatures — 
not merely cotton, hair, paper, and wood 
but cinders, sand, earth, clay, ‘chalk, flint, 
glass, stone, musket-bullets, and earthen- 
ware. One man could swallow ioilliard- 


is no more to blame than other patients 
suffering under maladies* But if he boasts 
of his achievements, and makes them the 
subject of bets, we can have no difficulty in 
settling the degree of reprobation duo to 
him. About forty years ago there was an 
inscription on the window of a small road- 
side inn, between Peckham and Sydenham, 
recording such a boast ; whether railways 
and other novelties have swept it away, we 
cannot toll, but Hone described it thus : 

* March 16, 1310, 

Thomas Mount Jones dined here, ^ 

Eat six pounds of bacon, drank nineteen pots of beer. 

It is nonsense, and a libel upon the four- 
foote # d races, to gall such exhibitions of 
gluttony brutal or beastly ; seeing that real 
brutes and beasts eat only when they are 
hungry, and leave off when they have had 
enough. 


balls and gold and silver watches. Ther*? 
is an accredited case in the medical jour- 
nals of New York for 1822, of a man 
who could swallow clasp knives with im- 
punity; but on ono day he overshot# the 
mark, by swallowing fourteen : it killed 
him. If We wonld go into the particulars 
of all these kinds of voracity, we should 
have to establish three gradej — digesting 
without mastication; swallowing without 
digesting ; ahd simply swallowing without 
ei t her mastication or digestion . But every- 
one can trace this matter for himself. As 
to earth- eating, the young women of certain 
lands are said to eat chalk and clay, to im- 
prove their complexions. 

Cases have been known in which the 
limitation to the quantity of food taken 
at onco is brought about rather by the 
effects of fumes and vapours upon the 
brain than by an exhaustion of the deglu- 
titory powers of the cat^r. One of those 
persons to whom a whole joint is a mere, 
trifle was tempted to accept a wager to the 
effect that he could not take three shillings 
•worth of bread and ale at a meal. The 
man who laid the wager provided twelve 
new hot penny loaves, and steeped them, in 
several quarts of ale. The effect of the ale 
upon the hot crumb of the bread was such 
as to send off the glutton into a drowsy 
helplessness long before he had come to the 
end of his allotted task, and he wag greatly 
mortified ufterwj&rds at having lost ’the 
wager. ' 

If the propensity be really due to an ab- 
normal condition of the system, a morbid 
craving which physiologists and physicians 
can trace to an organic, source, the person 
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This morning I received a letter from ; 
the distant shores of Vancouver Island. j. 
“All your Indian friends are dying off,” || 
it told me. “ Last week old Tsosicten | 
died.” He was the last of the powerful i 
coast chiefs, and this little piece of news j. 
has led mo to call up many of my recol- 
lections of him, and of Tsohailum, his 
great rival. They were two of the most 
remarkable men ever seen on the North 
Pacilie coast — pure savages; but, yet, j 
their history has a touch of romantic in- j 
terest about it. The fish-eating tribes who j 
infest the North- W est Coast and the salmon j [ 
rivers flowing into the Pacific, are not a . 
race fruitful in men of much intellect or 
force of character. Still, now and then < 
some marked men rise up among them. 
Such a one was Leschi, who roused up the 
whole Indian tribes of Washington terri- 
tory and Oregon to war against the whites 
in 1855, For two years they waged a war- 
fare which nearly exterminated the Ameri- 
cans from the former country, though, to 
the honour of the English be it spoken, j 
only one Hudson's Bay servant or officer 
was killed, and be by accident. Every- 
where this extraordinary man passed among 
the Indian tribes, “ Hko night from land to 
land,” exciting them by telling them that 
the whites were driving them to a country 
where all was darkness, where the rivers 
flowed mud, and where the bite of a mos- 
quito wounded like the stroke of a spear. 
Such was the force of Ids character that, 
in one day, the Indian tribes, over an im- 
mense extent of country, rose almost as 
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ono man. Old Tsosieten was of another 
caste. His day of greatness was before the 
advent of the whites, and his warfare was 
wholly directed against the neighbouring 
aboriginal tribes. The hey - day of his 
grandeur was nearly past before I knew 
him, but in old times his prowess in war 
was sung along the coast for many a league, 
and still lives in the momory of the neigh- 
bouring tribes whose terror he was. His 
hereditary rank was only war chief of Taitka, 
but so steady was he in extending his con- 
quests, that before, long the whole coast 
paid tribute to him, and he really did not 
know his wealth in slaves and blankets. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company — the ‘Only 
civilised power at that period — did not care 
to interfere with this powerful customer of 
theirs, and coast traders found it to their 
interest to ally themselves with him by 
espousing his handsome daughters. Like 
some other great men, Tsosieten was not 
deficient in vanity, and courted applause in 
a curious way. Sometimes lie would buy 
slaves from distant tribes — the more dis- 
tant the better — give them canoes and pro- 
visions, and send them off to their homes. 
Then, everybody would gather around 
them and eagerly ask, “ Who bought you 
and set you free ?” “ Oh, Tsosieten bought 

mo and set me free !” Then great was the 
name of Tsosieten. So wealthy and powerful 
did he get by-and-bye, that he sailed as far 
north as Sitka, in Russian- America, and 
bought a number of guns from the Imperial 
Fur Company, which he mounted on the 
bastions of a fort which ho built on an 
island, in imitation of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s .posts. Within this enclosure 
was the village of his own particular re- 
tainers ; and here in piping times of peace 
he lived in state. Blind, helpless, and 
last of his name, he remained in his ruined 
fort, with, only the recollection of his 
former greatness to console him. 

“ They all call themselves chiefs now-a- 
days,” he said, bitterly, to me the last time 
I saw him. “ I am the only chief !” 

Tsosieten even in his own day had his 
rival among his people, and for long years 
the thought made his life bitter. This 
was Tsohailum, chief of Quamichau; : Tso- 
hailum was a slave’s son. Gradually the boy 
distinguished himself, and was allowed to 
join Tsosieten’s great war parties, where he 
did such doughty deeds, that ou the death of 
the chief of Quamichah, liie tribe elected him 
in his stead— the heir being but a sickly 
boy. Tsohailum was never seen ip smile, 
mid carried a huge knife in his breast day 
and night. So afraid was he of treachery 


that he nover slept in the same part of his 
lodge two nights in succession, and would 
often get up and lie down*in another part, 
afraid of the midnight assassin. He grew 
so powerful that when he wanted a wife 
he didn’t go begging Hke common people, 
but sent an envoy, and he was rarely un- 
successful, for ail men feared Tsohailum, 
and were anxious to get connected with 
him. If a refusal did come war was de- 
clared. Many stories are still told of his 
daring. Once when visiting some of his 
relations on the British Columbian shore, 
there was much talk of the bravery of 
his rivals, the Nuchaltaws, of whom he 
affected to speak lightly. His brothers-in- 
law rather sneered at him, until at last to 
show his daring ho offered to cross with a 
single companion in a little canoe to the 
Nuchal taw village in broad daylight, and 
bring back a head or die. The offer was 
%pcepted, and after paddling for half a day 
they approached the village. Nobody ap- 
peared about except two men on the beach, 
who ran to the lodge for arms, scared at 
the sight of strange warriors. Tsohailum 
(followed and soon brought one down, and 
seizing his other musket, he shot the other 
just at his lodge door. In a trice their 
heads were^cut off, and Tsohailum back to 
his canoe, before the affrighted village 
could recover from its surprise. Shouting 
his dreaded name, he and his companion 
sprang to their paddles and shot out of 
sight. Pursuit was soon given, but in vain, 
and before night the daring pair regained 
their village in triumph. * 

. On one occasion he went to attack the 
Classet.village, near Cape Flattery. It was 
dark when they arrived, and nobody was 
about. Tsohailum, tired of waiting for a 
head (for he had only one canoe), against 
the remonstrance^ of his people climbed on 
to the flat roof of oiie of the lodges, pushed 
the boards aside, and dropped in among 
his sleeping enemies. Listening for the 
breathing, he approached and severed e 
head, and escaped out as he had entered, 
just as the village was alarmed and the 
men poured out in affright. Men still talk 
of the feast which Tsohauhim gave when he 
built his great lodge, and erected the huge 
pillars— the greatest ever seen. They are 
still standing. His poor old father— once 
a slave — stood by and looked on,half in pride, 
half in amazement, at the wondrous <?hange 
of fortune he had encountered. “Now,” said 
Tsohailum to him, “ I omagiyirt man just 
now, and so are you ; but some day or 
other I will get killed, and then you will 
be nobody. Better let me hill you ! Then 
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there will be many blankets given away > 
canoes broken and put on your grave, and 
muskets fired, and you will be buried 
like a great chief. Better let me kill you 
now 1” The old fellow, however, much to 
his son’s disgust, thought ho would like to 
take his chance. Yet with all Tsohailum’s 
power he was rathor unfortunate in affairs 
matrimonial, as indeed might be expected 
from the very summary method of wooing 
' he adopted. When a wife offended, instead 
of killing her, as is usual among these 
tribes, he would draw his knife across the 
soles of her feet and send her back limping 
and disgraced to her father’s house. Ho 
always declared that he would never stoop 
to kill a woman. 

When any one hinted to Tsohaiium that 
ho would get killed in somfc of his ad- 
venturos, ho merely replied, “ The bullet 
that is to kill mo has not yet been cast. 
The man who is to fire it isf not yet bor». 
When I am killed it will be by a woman, a 
boy, or an idiot.” They still talk of this 
as “ Tsohaiium’ s prophecy,” and point out 
how it came true. His end was approach- 
ing. His power and pride grew so great 
that he closed the Cornelian River, from 
time immemorial the common canoe way 
of different tribes all friendly with him. 
No man but those of his own tribe, he said, 
should pass to front of his door. Now this 
was infringing the right of way, and no- 
body looks upon this as a more heinous 
offence 'than the Indian. So treachery 
began brewing for him. “ He is too proud, 
Tsohaiium — now,” the old people and the 
young people all alike said. 

On an island not far from the njoutli of 
the Cornelian River lived a small tribe 
called Lamalchas, mostly runaway slaves of 
Tsosieten, whose existence was merely 
tolerated. If ar Lamalchfi had a pretty* 
daughter or wife, she was taken from him, 
and he himself treated as a slave.^ Now a 
rumour came to the ears of Tsohaiium that 
tko Lamalchas had been speaking evil of 
him, and saying that he wasn’t suen a big 
man as he pretended to be, and such-like 
calumny. Tsohaiium swore that he would 
exterminate the dogs. Many volunteered 
to assist him, but he declared that he wbuld 
not take ‘good men to dogs like they, but 
would do it himself, oply taking enough to 
paddle him. So he loaded his two muskets, 
aUd lay down to sleep, telling his men to 
rouse him when he was insight of the Lamal- 
oha village. They exchanged glances, and 
gently raising his aims, after he had got 
to sleep, they withdrew the charge and 
> dropped the balls overboard. Suspecting 


nothing Tsohaiium was roused when in 
sight of the village, and the canoe drawn 
into a cove where the paddlers remained. 
The Lamalcha “ village” was only one very 
large lodge, and nobody was about in the 
heat of the day. Entering the doorway he 
shouted his war cry, “ I am Tsohaiium, 
chief of Quamichan !” 

At this dreaded cry the terrified inmates < 
ran into a corner. levelling his musket at 
the chief, he fired, but to his own and every 
one else’s astonishment, without effect. 
Seizing the other, he again fired with a like 
failure. Meanwhile, a Tyoman, who was 
►sitting unperceived behind the high passage 
boards, at the entranoe, seeing this, threw 
the stick they dig up shell-fish with over 
his head, and held him back, crying, “ Now 
you have got Tsohaiium ; now he is be- 
witched !” The men then took courage, 
and, rushing upon him, hevred down with 
axes the chief who was looked upon as 
more tnan mortal. So Tsohailum’s pro- 
phecy became true, and he was killed by a 
woman at last. 

His old rival, Tsosieten, then gratified 
his contempt for him in perfect safety, by 
purchasing his head for five blankets, to 
kick aboiit his village.* 

Now that these two men are dead, there 
only remains on the Vancouver coast some 
very inferior potentates, with little power 
and less glory. These two men were 
savages of the purest water, but I con- 
sidered that their history might not be 
without interest. They were the last of 
the great chiefs. 


LAMENT OF THE EIVEK. 

Moumts the river, I come doata. from the mountain, 
Jubilant with pride and glee, 

Leaping through thewinds, and shouting 
That I had on errand to the soa ! 

Tho rocks stood against mo, and wo wrestled* v 

But I leaped from the holding of their hands, 

Leaped, from their holding, and wont slipping 
And sliding into lower lands. 

I carolled as I we&t, and the woodlands 
Smiled as my song murmured by, 

And the birds on the wing heard me singing, 

. And dropped mo a blessing from the sky. 

The flowers on the bark hoard me singing, 

. And the buds that had been red and sweet 
Grow redder and sweeter as they listened, 

And their golden hearts began to beat. 

The cities through their din heard me passing, 

They came out and frowned mo with their towers ; 

’ The trees hung their garlands up above me. 

And oo&xed me to rest among their bowers. 

■ * 

* The Lamalchas’ 1 village was destroyed* and tho 
tribe scattered, in 1863, by one of her Majesty’s gun- 
ty>ats, on account of their killing a white man. 

' 5 * 
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But I laughed as I left them in the sunshine : 

There was nover aught of rest for me 
Till I mingled my waters with the ocean. 

Till I sang in the chorus of, the sea. 

Ah me ! for my pride upon the mountain. 

Ah me \ for my beauty in the plains, 

Where my crest floated glorious in the sunshine, 
And the clouds showered strength into my veins. 

Alas ! for the blushing little blossoms, 

And the grasses with their long golden drifts, 

For the shadows of the forest in tho.moontide. 

And the full-handed cities with their gifts. 

I have mingled my waters with the ocean, 

I have sung in the chorus of the sea, 

And my soul from the tumult of the billows , 

Will nevermore be jubilant and free. 

I sing, but the echo of my mourning 
Returns to me, shrieking back again 
One wild weak note amongst the myriads 
That are sobbing ’neath. the thunders of the main. 

O well for the dewdrop on. the gowan, 

O well for the pool upon the neight, 

Where the kids gather thirsty in the noontide, 

And stars watch all through the summer night. 

There is no home-returning for the waters 

To the mountain, whence they came glad and fm 
There is no happy ditty for the singer v 
That has sung in the chorus of the sea. 


ENGLISH BROKEN TO BITS. 

Notwithstanding the proverb which 
warns ns that the longest way r&und may 
be the shortest way home, short cuts have 
invariably exercised an absorbing influence 
over the mind of man. There is a fasci- 
nation, to some of ns irresistible, in the 
idea of being ftble to attain a desired end 
without painful processes of preliminary 
labour. To get at results withont sus- 
tained effort is for some people happiness 
and joy. 

In the matter of modern languages, in 
especial, short cuts find great favour. Many 
persons undoubtedly believe that a foreign 
language can be attained with ease and 
certainty, with no study at all. French in 
half a dozen lessons iB a common bait with 
the teachers of that tongue; so common a 
fly to cast over the waters of ignorance that 
many fish must needs rise at it. German 
and Italian present, if you mpy believe cer- 
tain teachers, no more difficulties than 
French. Only Russian, which to the un- 
learned student of cigarette boxes looks 
less like a language than a typographical 
joke, appears to inquire any time or any 
labour. And there are doubtless persons 
who would cheerfully profess to teach, and 
others who would, as readily profess to 
learn, Russian, or even ‘Chinese, in some 
dozen or so of three-quarter-of-an-hour 
lessons. It is' for persons of this stamp 
that are compiled those amazing polyglot 
phrase-books which are intended to assist 
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the “ picker- up” of foreign tongues. For 
that is the formula : “ Going to Paris for a 
fortnight, Jones ? Didu’t know you could 
speak French.” “ No more I can, my boy,” 
says Jones ; “but I’m quick at that sort of 
thing. Pick it up in no time.” And off 
he goes with his phrase-book in his pocket. 
As it is, no great harm is done, for Jones 
probably finds the English language answer 
his purpose perfectly well in Paris, and 
does not find it necessary to consult his 
books. But if he were to try them, to what 
extremities would his faith in short cuts 
reduce him ! He would find himself re- 
n presented as saying, in a dialogue with a 
butcher, let us 'say, “ I want some pork, 
beef, lamb, mutton, venison,” and, accord- 
ing to the book, would find it the butcher’s 
duty to reply, “Here is a leg, a neck, a 
shoulder, a sirloin, a brisket, a chop, a 
cutlet, a quarter,” and so on. It would 
bo impossible, ‘if the learner followed im- 
plicitly the counsels of his phrase-book, for 
him to ask for a pair of gloves without run- 
ning through a long list of articles of haber- 
dashery. He would be compelled to order 
co many t hings for dinner in the course of his 
first remark, in the “ dialogue with a cook,” 
that it is possible it would be ultimately 
but a smalj. shock to him. to find himself 
endeavouring to explain his condition to 
the doctor in a fearful list of diseases which 
he would find set down for him, after the in- 
troductory remark “I am ill, unwell, indis- 
posed,” as “I have fever, cough, rheuma- 
tism, cholera, cold in the head, gout, neu- 
ralgia,” and all the rest of it. And what 
would bo his feelings on ^reading the reply 
of the doctor, evidently a very general 
practitioner, “ I will give you a draught* 
a pill, a bolus, an emetic, ointment, a lini- 
ment, a gargle,’* and what not ? Conver- 
sational pitfalls guch as these lurk in all 
corners of the phrase-books. It is unneces- 
sary to dwell upon the frightful conse- 
quences 6f the foreign interlocutor’s mak- 
ing a reply not provided for in the printed, 
dialogue, which Would be a tremendous 
circumstance indeed, and would stop up 
the short cut at once. 

It is usually popularly supposed that 
this f love of linguistic short cuts chiefly 
animates the travelling Briton ;** that the 
phrase-book is naturally a part of the 
paraphernalia of our countrymen. But it 
is gratifying to know that in one other 
nation at least the art of learning languages 
in something less than no time is properly 
cultivated. The favoured youth or Portu- 
gal who may bo. desirous or mastering the 
English language may do so, with ease and 
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speed. A royal road to our literature is 
open to them. And, as its makers assure 
us that not only can a Portuguese student, 
by its means, acquire a knowledge of the 
English language, but that it will open a 
way among the intricacies of the Portu- 
guese tongue to any stray Briton who may 
so desire, wo are happy to afford it the 
publicity of these columns. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
short cut in question is a book. Its pur- 
pose may be inferred from its title page, 
which informs the world that it is “ The 
Now Guide of the Conversation in Portu- 
guese and English in two parts.” In the 
place where is usually to ho found fho name 
of the town in which a book is published 
occurs the word “ Peking.” But as it does 
not seem reasonable to suppose that a 
Portuguese and English conversation book 
should be published in the capital of\3hina, 
we may assume “ Peking” to he the name* 
of a French publisher, inasmuch as the 
book, which bears a French imprint, is to 
he had, as the title page goes on to inform 
i us, “ To the house of all the booksellers’of 
Paris.” It is published, the preface gives 
us to undofstand, to supply an acknow- 
ledged want, “A choice of familiar dia- 
| logues” — for it is time that the author 
should be allowed to speak for himself — 
“ clean of gallicisms, and despoiled phrases, 
i it was missing yet to studious Portuguese 
and Brazilian youth ; and also to persons 
of others nations, that wish to know the 
( Portuguese language. We sought all wo 
may do, to correct that want, composing 
and divising the present little work in two 
parts, which was very kind of us indeed.” 
After the first shock of this introduction, 
it is not surprising to learn that the first 
part includes “a greatest vocabulary proper 
names by alphabetical order*” and. that the 
forty-three dialogues in the second part 
are adapted to the “ usual precisions of the 
life.” “ For that reason” (for what reason?) 
the # author proceeds, “ we did put, with a 
scrupulous exactness, a great variety own 
expressions to English and Portuguese 
idioms there can be no doubt about that ; 
“ without to attach us selves (as make some 
others) almost at a literal translation*; 
translation what only will be for to accus- 
tom the Portuguese pupils, or foreign,” 
thoughtful consideration again for the 
foreigner, “to speak very bad any of the 
mentioned idioms.” It is probable that 
the mentioned idioms -will come out rather 
oddly even with our friend’s assistance. 
Further on in the preface we are told that 
wo shall find at the end of the book some 


familiar letters, anecdotes, and “ idiotisms” 

— a promise which we eventually find to 
be made not without reason. Our author 
has found great difficulties in the way of 
his philanthrope cal labours, by. reason of 
the lamentable incorrectness of the books 
of reference to which he turned for counsel I 
and advice, and thus laments his woes in | 
choicest English : “ The worlcs ” — why 

italics? — “which wo were confering for 
this labour, fond use us for nothing ; but f 
those what were publishing to Portugal, or 
out, they were almost all composed for 
some foreign, or for some national little ac- 
quainted in the spirit both languages,” 
a complaint which, it will at once be seen, 
is not applicable to the Now Guide of the 
Conversation. Furthermore, even printers 
combined to add to onr friend’s troubles : 

“It was resulting from that carelessness 
to rest these works ” — mysterious italics 
again — “ til of imperfections, and anoma- 
lies of style; in spite of the infinite typo- 
graphical faults which some times, invert 
the sense of tho periods. It increase not 
to contain any of those works ” — italics once 
more — “the figured pronunciation of the 
cnglish worts, nor the prosodical accent in 
the Portuguese : indisponsable object whom 
wish to speak tho english and Portuguese 
languages correctly.” 

Having arrived at a clear and intelligible 
idea of our tutor’s meaning — it must be our 1 

own fault if we have not — let ns proceed with 
the course of study which is to teach us 
English or Portuguese, as the case may be. 

• We begin with a vocabulary in three 
columns, and to all appearances, at first 
sight, in three languages. The first is clearly 
Portuguese, the second can with sOmc diffi- 
culty be detected as Englfeh broken into 
very little bits indeed. But some thought 
and study are necessary before this point 
can be satisfactorily determined. Many fa- 
miliar words decide us that we are reading 
English, but then again, words and ex- 
pressions occur strange and unusual to 
English eyes. The glazed frost, the ago 
decrepit, the deeayedness, a blind (in tho 
sense of a person deprived of sight), a 
squint-eyed, the quater grandfather (what 
can this be ?), parties a town (presumably, j 
parts of a town), a chitterling sausages, shi » 
ass, tumsol (perhaps, from the context, a 
sunflower), and the like, are not easily to be 
recognised as English. This vocabulary 
is, for the convenience of students, divided 
in an orderly manner under several heads. 

. To quote a few will give a good general 
notion of the subjects treated on, as well 
as of the very remarkable qualifications 
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which the author possesses for taking in 
hand the work of teaching English. Begin- 
ning with words relating^ to the elements, 
the world, the seasons, “of the time/' and 
the like, we pass to more general and varied 
information. Thus, for instance, we are 
introduced to the “ objects of man,” which 
we ate a little surprised to find comprise 
not only “ tho ring” and “ the purse,” 
which might be objects to some men if of 
sufficient value, but also “the worsted 
stockings,” “the boots,” and other articles 
of clothing. “ Woman objects” is our next 
division ; but it must by no means be sup- 
posed that our aqfchor is a disciple pf the 
rights of woman party, and proceeds to 
give a catalogue of what it is woman objects 
to. Objects, it appears, is again to be taken as 
a noun and not as a verb, and woman objects 
are earrings, curls, petticoats, and so on, 
though why “ the comet” should bo intro- 
duced as an object to women, whvn nothing 
is said of the lieutenant or tho captain, is 
not clear. The list of articles of food, 
which comprises some curiosities such as 
“ some wigs” — who eats wigs ? — “ a dainty 
dishes,” and “a litle mine,” is headed* 
briefly and expressively “eatings,” and is 
followed naturally enough by “ drinkings,” 
among which “ some paltry wine” holds a 
dishonourable position. It might have been 
known to a Portuguese that Englishmen 
are not in th&habit of calling the juice of 
the Portuguese grape “porto- wine,” but 
we must not bo too critical. It is a little 
odd to find horses, dogs, oxen, and other 
four-footed creatures described as “ Quad-* 
ruped’s beasts,” though not more so, per- 
haps, than to come upon a list of “ Insects- 
reptiles*,” while “Marine’s terms” do not 
merely apply to that distinguished corps 
the Royal Marines, but include the admiral, 
the anchor, the vessel-captain, and even a 
Ante. Spurs, stirrups, and other riding 
gear come under the head “ For ride a 
horse.” With these and other trifling ex- 
ceptions column number two is undoubtedly 
English ; but column number three defies 
for a long time all study and investigation. 
What language can it be that permits such 
expressions as “ Thi flax ove laiteningue,” 
“ E kucavteur ove an aur,” “ Teun-gue 
mane,’* “ Es-pi-txe” (rather like Chinese 
the two last), and “Thi txi-xe-rume ?” 
We had almost given these riddles up as a 
bad job, when a fearful suspicion crept over 
us. What did the preface say ? “ It in- 

crease not to contain any of those wojrks the 
figured pronunciation of the english words,” 
“ indispensable object whom wish to speak 
the english language correctly.” It 6ould 


nob be that these signs and wonders wero 
meant as guides to the proper pronunciation 
of the English words in column two? 
Never ! And yet-— yes, on investigation 
the fatal truth cannot be concealed. It is 
as bad as an eleotric shock to find that 
‘‘Thi flax ove laiteningue” is a flash of 
lightning ; it takes nearly a quarter of an 
hour to make that amount of sense out of 
“E kuor-teur ove an aur;” our Chinese 
words are, young man, and, speech, and 
tho last jaw-breaker we have quoted is 
known in Cheshire as, the cheese room. 
This is a fearful discovery. There is a 
morbid satisfaction in wandering up and 
down this terrific column. We come into 
the knowledge of all sorts of mysteries. 
Who could, have supposed it possible that 
he, or she, was liable to the failings of eun- 
po-laite-ness, of esteub-eurn-ness, of tretx- 
er-i ? 1 Unpdliteness, Stubbornness, and 
•'treachery are common amongst the chil- 
dren of men, but these other vices, what 
can they be ? How about discovering a 
seun-ine-la in your family; what relation 
is 'that personage likely to be to your keux- 
z’n ; a word that almost defies research 
until a despairing appeal to column number 
two elicits a doubtful whisper of “ cousin 
and how ' would yon. like yoltr only un- 
married daughter to bo taken from you by 
a “ heuz’ beurm’d ?” Does Mr. Millais 
know that, after all, he is only a “ pene- 
teur” and an “ ak-a-di-mix-Sine” to boot ? 
It may surprise Mr. Durham to hear of him- 
self as an “ Es-keulp’-teur,” but that it 
appears is the proper title for artists in 
marble. Our medical man is nothing but 
a “sear-djeune,” our wife a very tolerable 
“miu-zix-ane,” we play ourselves rather 
neatly on the “ fladj’-e-lelt,” although we 
have but a low opinion of the “ Sco-txe” 
national instrument the “bague-paipe,” 
and we are rejoiced that the fact of our 
being an “ In’g’glixe-mann” gives us a 
better chance of understanding the new 
Guide "of the Conversation than is likely to 
be the case with persons of other nationali- 
ties. Considerations of space warn us not 
to Unger oyer this fascinating column any 
longer, but we must cull one or two more 
flowerrf of pronunciation, just„to show our 
readers how desirable it is that they should 
at once get tho book for themselves. Let 
us, for example, amongst the “Trades,” 
glance approvingly at the “ kon’fek-xeun’- 
©r,” the “ Fe-stn-kuke,” and the “ Txim’ni- 
suip-er.” We are shown, it appears, to 
our room at t^e hotel by a “Tx6m*-beur 
m6de,” we get the “ guute” in our feet, 
under which circumstances we call for the 
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assistance of a “ phi-six-ane,” who probably 
orders us to keep our “rume.” In this 
predicament wo naturally have to take our 
food plain, and free from 'stimulating “ Si- 
z’n-in’-gues,” and “ uater” takes the .place 
of “ uaine,” whether “ lmaite ,, or “ red.” 
The fruit blossoms of the “ a’-meunn’d- 
tris” herald tha early spring, and are 
presently followed by the white cones of 
the “Txess-net.” “Ual-neutes,” “Pitxes,” 
and “ meuT-ber-is” come with the autumn. 
It is a pity that the “ Or’-inn’-dge- 
tri” does not bear fruit in our cold climate. 
Here wo may leave our friend’s vocabulary, 
having a difference of opinion with him at 
parting, we regret to say. * For in certain 
| general directions for the pronunciation of 
1 diphthongs and other peculiar # sounds the 
New Guide of the Conversation lays down 
the law that “ W have the sound of u,” 
and that the word wag is therefoA natu- 
rally pronounced “ uague.” Against tliisf 
assertion we really must enter a mild 
protest. 

Leading the Portuguese or Brazilian stu- 
dent, for whom this valuable work is chidfly 
intended, along the flowery paths of learning, 
our author leaves the barren vocabulary for 
the more interesting region of “familiar 
phrases.” • Our manual contains many 
pages of these, intended to habituate the 
student to the construction of sentences. 
The Portuguese equivalents of the “ fa- 
miliar phrases” are printed with them, 
and we have really found them sometimes 
easier to make out, although we are not ae- 
< quainted with the Portuguese language, 
than the English Lines. Here are a few speci- 
mens. “ Do which is that book ?” • “ At 
which believe you be business ?” # “ At what , 
is that P” “ Bing an area,” which does not 
seem feasible. “ This meat ist not over do,” 
a remark possessing some *faint’ glimmer- 
ing of meaning. “ This girl have a beauty 
edge,” hero we become unintelligible again, 
and drivel into observing, “ That is not at 
the* endeavour of my sight.” Brigands in 
the neighbourhood impel us to remark, 

“ this wood is fill of thiefs,” and, if "we are 
contradicted, the obvious retort is, “how 
do you can it to deny P” which settles thp 
question at once. Sanoho Panza’s doctor, 
had he been an Englishman, would have 
told him “ That are the dishes whose your 
must be and to abstain, ’’and if Sancho had * 
felt inclined to console himself with a pinoh 
of Hardham’s ’87 he would hare had to 
ask for it in English somewhat in this way, 

“ Give me if you please a taking your’s 
snuff.” What does this mean, “ To-morrow 
hi shall be entirely (her master ) or unoccu- 
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pied” ? or tliis, “ he must pull in the book 
by hands” ? or this, “ he do the devil at 
four ?” or this again, “ I wage that will, you 
have” ? It is almost worth learning Portu- 
guese to find out. “ It must never to laugh 
of the uohappies” is a phrase that conveys 
a generous sentiment, although it might be 
put into better shape, and “ I will accomo- 
date you, as it must do,” sounds at least 
kind, although we can hardly apply to the 
author one of his own phrases which 
curiously enough happens to be English, 
“ I know you have a very nice style.” A 
further remark, “What dialogue have you 
read’/ reminds us that^ we* have not read 
any. Let us therefore pass on to part the 
second which begins with familiar dia- 
logues. 

The familiar dialogues are in effect am- 
plifications of the familiar phrases. They 
deal with a vast diversity of subjects, and no 
Portuguese or Brazilian youth ought ever 
to bo at a loss for English small talk if his 
education has been conducted by our friend. 
From visits in the morning to dialogues 
of the well-known pattern with tailors, 
’hairdressers, and others, from “for the 
comedy” tb “for to visit a sick,” from 
“ for to ask some news,*? to “the gaming,” 
all is fish that comes to the net of the Guide 
of the Conversation. What gymnastic 
feats are performed with the English 
language in this portion of the book it is 
impossible to describe in detail. A few 
specimens will indicate, as reviewers say, 
the general tone of the work. Under the 
head of “ To inform oneself of a person,” 
which appears from the context to mean 
to ask questions about a person, occurs this 
remarkable speech ; “ Tough he is Ger- 

man, he speak so much well italyan, 
french, Spanish and englisb, that among 
the Italyans they believe him Italyan, he 
speak the frenche, as the Frenches him- 
selves. The Spanishesmen believe him 
Spanislnng and the Englishes, English- 
men.” This erudite personage must clearly 
have been a pupil of our author’s. Know- 
ledge does not, it appears a little further 
on, afford him much gratification, for he 
remarks : “ It is difficult to enjoy well so 

much several languages,” and we should 
think it was. Our Portuguese or Brazilian 
youth is supposed in the course of his Eng- 
lish experience to have business to transact 
with a horsedealer, and, as a matter 
of course, gets the worst of it. The very 
beginning of the transaction is unpromis- 
ing : “Here is a horse,” says our young 
friend, “ who have a bad looks; He not 
sail know to march. Don’t you arc ashamed 
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to give me a jade as like ?” This sorry 
nag has a bad time of it by-and-bye; 

“ Strek him the bridle” is somebody’s 
advice, “ hold him the reins starters. Pique 
strongly. Make to marsh him.” The. 
Society for the Prevention of Cruqlty to 
Animals ought to interfere. Our friend is 
always in trouble ; hear him with a watch- 
maker, “ I had the misfortune to ioave fall 
down the instant where I did mounted, it 
mast to pat again a glass;” or with his 
servants, “ Anciently I had some servants 
who were divine my thought. The duty 
was done at the instant, all things were 
clearly hold on6 may look on the furnitures 
now as you to do see. It is too different, 
whole is covered from dnst ; the pier 
glasses, side - boards, the pantries, * the 
chests of drawers, the wall selves, are 
changed of colours.” Poor fellow ! He can- 
not even go to tho theatre with any profit. 
“ What you say of the comedy ? VHave her 
succeeded ?” his friend inquires next morn- 
ing. Hot a bit of it. “ It was a drama : It 
was whistled to the third scene of last act.” 
Naturally desirous of knowing the reasons,, 
of this decided “ goosing” onr friend’s friend 
proceeds, “ Because that ?” andWr friend’s 
reason in conclusive; “ It whant the vehicle 
and the intrigue it was bad conducted.” 
And we are not surprised to learn that the 
audience cut this bad play shfert and “ won’t 
waited even the tipshot.” 

By the time he has got through the fa- 
miliar dialogues the studeut is considered 
sufficiently advanced for higher flights, and 
a series of letters of celebrated personages 
is offered to his notice. Boileau writes to 
.Racine, Fenelon “at the Lady tho Mar- 
chioness of Lambert,” Madame de Sevigne 
to “their daughter,” and all in English of 
the most extraordinary kind. 

From these intellectual exercises we pass 
on to several pages of anecdotes, of which 
let these serve as specimens : 

“ Siward, Duke of Northumberland, 
being very ill, though, he *was unworthy 
of their courage to expect the death in a 
bed, he will die the arms on the hands. 
As he felt to approach her last hour he 
was commanded to hers servants to arm 
of all partey and they were put him upon 
a armchair, keeping the bare sword. He 
was challenged the death as a blusterer.” 
Hern although the last sentence is just a 
little obscure, the general meaning is pretty 
obvious, but our next example is not so 
clear. “ A tavern keeper notched fail to 
> tell theirs boys, spoken of these which 
drank at home since you will understand.” 

Those gentlemen to sing in chorus, '"give 


them the less quality’s wine.” But what 
are we to think of Sauteuil who “after- 
wards to have read one of theirs hymnes 
at two friends, was cried of a tone of a 
demoniac, Here is what may call verses ! 
Virgil and Horatio was imagined that no- 
body, after them, not did dare to com- 
pose some verses in their language. It is 
sure that these two princes of the latin 
poesy, after to have cut for to tell so, the 
orange in two, and to have pressed it have 
throwed out it * but I ran next to the orange, 
crying wait for: Sir Mantua poet, and 
you favoui^te from Mecinas, expect ; I will 
do it in zests.’ ” The solution of this riddle 
would be a hard nut even for the ingenious 
gentlemen who writo answers to corre- 
spondents in the Sunday papers. Another 
story begins : “ A countryman was con- 
fessed to the parson to have robbed a 
mutton at a former of her neighbourhood.” 
°Another tells of “ a man which had eaten 
so many than six.” Six what P And, in 
yet another, Socrates is described as “ the 
most vertious of pagans.” 

After this nothing is left for us hut the 
idiotisms Which appropriately conclude this 
remarkable and eminently useful work. The 
first idiotism is “the necessity don’t know 
the low,” Which seems a good thing for -the 
low, and the last is “ to find tho magpie to 
nest,” which may have some hidden Portu- 
guese meaning. Between these two speci- 
mens every variety of idiotism is to be 
found. 

We have quoted exactly and haphazard 
from the book which is published as we 
have already described. The book appears 
to be? seriously intended for educational 
purposes, and not as a bad joke. There 
would appear to be something out of order 
in the Portuguese educational system, at 
all events as regards modern languages, if 
the New Guide of the Conversation lias 
many students. 

INFALLIBLE RELICS. 

Money is power. No institution was over 
more convinced of the truth of this axiom 
than the Rpmisli church. It has, in its 
time, dealt in many things; f but the two 
most productive articles in which it has 
ever dealt are relics and indulgences. A 
short summary of strange foots under each 
of these heads shall form two chapters of 
this journal. 

All men are more or, less fond of relics. 
Do not most of us look with ihtorest on 
the garments of distinguished people, who 
lived before tts ? Are not some of us inte- 
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rested, even by the horrid relics in M&dame 
Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors ? No 
wonder that the Romish church, speculat- 
ing on all emotions and weaknesses of the 
! human mind, should have availed itself of 
this predilection. 

1 The old Romans and Grbeks had their 
holy relics, and some were almost Roman 
Catholic; for instance, the egg of Leda. 
The Indians carried on bloody wars about 
a monstrous supernatural tooth of Buddha. 
The Mahometans preserve the standard, 
arms, clothes, beard, and two teeth, of their 
prophet. Tn the Christian church, however, 
we find no trace of this relic- culture before 
■ the Emperor Constantine. According to the 
i legend, he saw a cross with a victory-pro- 
mising inscription in the sky, and adopted 
it as a standard. He conquered, and be- 
came a Christian. From that time the cross 
j became the symbol of the Christians? 

The mother of tlio emperor, 'Helena, dis- ■ 
covered the true cross ; so at least we are 
told by late papal authors. Contemporary 
historians, however, do not say one word 
about this remarkable discovery. Acconi- 
ing to the legend, not only was the true cross 
discovered, but also the crosses of the two 
thieves who were crucified with Our Saviour. 

I They were all found together; Iwt as the 
inscription affixed by Pilate was not forth- 
coming, the iiifders were at a loss how to 
discover the true cross. The priests, how- 
ever, found a way to solve this difficulty. 
They laid a sick man on one of the crosses, 
and, behold ! he became worse ; from which 
they concluded that they had struck on 
the cross of tho thief who taunted Christ. 
When the sick man was laid on another of 
the crosses, he became much better ; but 
when he was laid oil the third, he jumped 

| up quite well. There could* not be any 
! doubt which was the true cr#ss after this. 

The graves of tho apostles were likewise 
discovered, and the bodies of some of them 
! too. Very pious people even succeeded in 
| entering into direct communication with the 
saints. A woman at St. Maurin, for instance, 
who had chosen St. John the Baptist for her 
patron, invoked him for three years every 

I I day ! imploring him to let her have only a 
!j little bit of his body, far which he had no 
| further use. *The saint would not listen to 

i her prayers. At last the woman got des-. 
perate — as oven pious women will some- 
times, if they cannot have their own way 
— and vowed that she would not touch 
food until the saint fulfilled her prayer. 
She kept her vow for seven days, and was 
nearly at her last gasp, when she found on 
the altar the thumb of the saint ! Three 


bishops wrapped this holy relic very rever- 
entially in linen, and three drops of blood 
fell from it ; one drop per bishop. 

Some saints' have had several skeletons. 
That of St. Denis, for instance, exists in 
duplicate at the present time ; besides a 
third head in Prague, and a fourth head 
in Bamberg, while Munich can boast of a 
hand of his. This remarkable, saint, there- 
fore, had two perfect bodies, four heads, and 
five hands ; it cannot possibly be otherwise ; 
for each of these relics has to show for its 
genuineness, a document of authenticity 
from an infallible Pope. 

Albertus Magnus, Bishop of Regensburg, 
devoted a groat deal of learning to investi- 
gations about the bodily appearance of the 
Holy Virgin, and to trying to find out 
what kind of eyes and hair she had. As 
the present compiler does not feel inclined 
to read the eight hundred books left to us 
of this gfyitleman’s writings, he does not 
know the result of his researches; but, 
according to the specimens of her hair, 
testified to by popes as genuine, it must 
haye been piebald ; for the infallible relics 
bf it are fair, red, brown, and black. 

The mos| ponderous relic loft of the 
Virgin Mary is her house, now in Loretto. 
This house stood once, of course, in Pa- 
lestine ; but, according to tho legend, angels 
carried it to Italy. They placed it first, at 
Tersatto, near Fiume ; but in tho year 1207 
they transported it to Loretto. It is a 
wonderful circumstance that the houses of 
Palestine of tho time of Our Saviour should 
have so exactly resembled tho peasants’ 
houses in the neighbourhood of Loretto. 
It is enshrined now in a magnificent church, 
and thousands' and thousands of pilgrims 
flock there, to stir their rosaries in the mug 
of the infant Christ, and .to depose a more 
or less considerable sum on the altar. 

The credulity of people in the matter of 
relics really surpasses belief. One monk, 
by name Eiselin, travelled in 1500 in Wur- 
temburg, exhibiting to the faithful a pinion 
o*f tho wing oLthe Archangel Gabriel. Who 
kissed it (ana of course paid for it) could 
not be seized by the plague. When staying 
in the little town of Alcfingen, this precious 
relic was stolen from him. Eiselin, how- 
ever, was not at a loss ; before the very 
eyes of liis hostess, ho filled his empty 
casket with hay, and exhibited it as hay 
from the mangel* in Bethlehem. All the 
faithful thronged to kiss it, and the hostess 
among them ; so that the monk whispered, 
fall of astonishment, into her ear : “ Even 
you, sweetheart P” 

At* the time of the crusades, the world 
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was overflowed with relics. Whenever a 
town in the Holy Land was conquered, the 
crusaders looked first for relies, as more 
precious than golden gems. Lewis the 
Saint made two unfortunate crusades, hut 
he comforted himself with the relics he 
brought home. These were, some splinters 
from the cross, a few nails, the sponge, the 
, purple coat which the mocking soldiers 
threw over the shoulders of Christ, and 
the thorn crown. These holy things he 
acquired for immense sums. When they 
arrived, he and his whole court went out 
, barefoot as* far as Vincennes to meet them. 
Henry the LiOn^brought many relics to 
Brunswick: among them the thumb of 
St. Mark, for which the Venetians offered 
in vain ono hundred thousand ducats. 

The whole wardrobe of Our Saviour, of 
the Holy Virgin, of St. Joseph, and of many 
saints turned up, certified by Infallibility. 
The holy lance was found, wifchv which the 4 
Roman knight Longinus wounded the body ; 
also the handkerchief of St. Veronica, which 
she handed to Christ to wipe his face when 
he was on his way to Golgotha, and on which 
he left the impression of his features. This 
handkerchief must have been vat least fifty 
yards long^to judge from the pieces (al- 
ways certified by Infallibility) which are 
shown at different places. The dish of 
’ emerald was found, which was presented to 
Solomon by the Queen of Sheba, and from 
which Christ ato the Easter lamb; the 
waterpota were fonnd from the wedding at 
„ Cana, and they were still filled with wine. 
There exist^so many splinters of the cross, 
and so many nails from it, that it is sup- 
posed a man-of-war does not contain more 
wood and irofi. Thorns from the crown 
were found in great quantity, and some of 
\ them bled every holy Friday. The cup, 
from which Christ drank when he instituted 
the Lord’s supper, was discovered, together 
with some of the bread left from that repast. 
v , The dice which the soldiers used for casting 
lots for the' garments were also found, a«|i 
' likewise the unseamed tunic# There exist 
such tunics at Triers, Argenteuil, St. Jago, 
Rome, and many other places. All have a 
certificate from infallibuity. * 

There were also found infallible shirts of 
the Virgin, as large as carriers* frocks. Her 
very precious wedding ring was shown at 
Perusa, together with a pair of very neat 
slippers, and a pair of very large red 
slippers, yrhich she wore when paying a 
- visit to St. Elizabeth. Milk of Mary was 
; discovered in great abundance, and Divine 
b blood: Sometimes in single drops, some- 
\ times bottled; There exist also thb in- 



fallible swaddling clothes, a very small pair 
of infallible breeches of St. Joseph, and his 
carpenter’s tools. One of the thirty silver 
pieces, the price "of the awful treachery of 
Judas, has also been preserved, together with 
the rope — twelve feet long and rather too 
thin — by which the traitor hanged himself ; 
also, his very small empty purse. Even the 
perch turned up, on which the cock crew 
which startled the conscience of the Prince 
of Apostles ; even the stone with which the 
evil one tempted Our Lord in the desert ; 
even the basin in which Pilate washed his 
hands ; even, the bones of the ass on which 
the entry into Jerusalem was made. There 
were even revealed relics from the Old Testa- 
ment which had lain safely hidden vast num- 
bers of years. For instance: the staff with 
which Moses parted the Red Sea ; manna 
from the desert; the beard of Noah; a piece 
of thd rock from which Moses drew water. 

The belief of the benighted people in these 
relics was so strong, that the priests could 
even venture to show, not merely ab- 
surdly improbable, but manifestly impos- 
sible relics ; there once wore on exhibition, 
and are even now in some countries, such 
relics as the dagger and bufckles of the 
Archangel Michael ; something of the 
breath <yf Our Saviour preserved in a 
box ; a bottle of Egyptian darkness ; some- : 
thing of the sound of the bells chiming ‘ 
at the entry into Jerusalem; a beam of the 
star which conducted the wiso men from 
the East to Bethlehem ; something of the 
Word that had become flesh ; sighs of 
Joseph, breathed forth when he had to 
plane very knotty boards ; the thorn in the 
flesh* which so greatly troubled St. Paul. 

In Germany alone there were nearly one 
hundred wonder-working images of the 
Virgin, but tfee most celebrated is that at Lo- 
retto, in the hsuse already mentioned. It is 
ascribe# to St. Luke, and is most carefully 
cut out of cedar wood, and is dyed black by 
the smoke of many millions of wax candles 
burnt thereby pilgrims. The next Celebrated 
image is at St. Jago de Compostella, where 
you might have seen but a few years ago, 
thirty thousand pilgrims at once; none of . 
iyhom dared to approach it empty handed. 

T?HE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 

A Yachtchs SroBT. . 

Boosxt 

<?HAPTKB I. OVER fm GlUvE. 

The dismal event, it may be imagined, 
furnished some substantial grist for little 
mills supplied by the chiffonniers who went 
about St. Arthur’s, picking up and sorting 
the old bones and rags of gossip. The poor 
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of the place, always grumbling, for once 
owned that Providence had dealt impar- 
tially with the rich as well as thomselves, 
and drew a better lesson to that effect than 
they had ever dono from the teachings of 
the Reverend Dr. Bailey. 

That clergyman, as it was a vast occa- 
sion to which ho wished to rise, put himself 
to the trouble of writing a mortuary sermon, 
“ brand now,” for the occasion, in which ho 
seemed to grow so juicy about the eyes, 
and scorbutic in his cheeks, that he looked 
an undertaker in a surplice. In that 
crowded church he addressed hostile and 
expostulatory questions to the groat King 
of Terror and to the graves fie digs, as if to 
his own maid-servant, and dwelt sonorously 
on the station Laura would havp adorned. 
Her noble and spreading lands, her “ pa- 
geantry of palaces” — where were they all 
now ? Her grieving father, Who was pre- 
sent, utterly prostrated and broken with the 
shock, was too much absorbed in his mind 
to see anything that was exaggerated in the 
statement, that “ho” — Dr. Bailey — “knew 
her young heart, every corner of it,” arid 
that in the course of his professional “spiri- 
tual ministrations,” his guidance of that 
matchless young creature had made him 
as familiar with her mind as he*was with 
his own. But what was he to say to those 
she had left behind ? Nothing, nothing, 
nothing ! which, with a strange contradic- 
tion, reached to nearly a quarter of an hour’s 
expatiation, pointed at the bereaved father. 

The fqneral was indeed magnificent, a 
monument of grief and costliness, Messrs. 
Hodman, the well-known entrepreneurs of 
such shows in town, exerting themselves to 
their best. All the foolish ostentation in 
which Death revels, when the rich are con- 
cernedi was nobly displayed. Mr. Hodman, 
who attended in person, wat? heard to say, 
“ that he had not got to bed for two nights.” 
Sir Charles was indeed the class of mourner 
for whom it was worth while making an ex- 
ertion. “ None of your peddling , 4 estimate* 
sort of fellers,” said Mr. Hodman, “who 
will call you into their front parlour, and, 
with the poor remains lying cold up-stairs, 
will go on a ’aggling with you.” « 

On this iqoming there was a surprise 
for the sailors of the port, who found that 
the Almandine, so long familiar to their 
eves, had stolen back like some spectral 
' ship. The actors in the drama rubbed 
their eyes, as they looked from their win- 
dows and saw the apparition, and appeared 
to find some mysterious connexion between 
that yacht ana the young and glittering 
craft, all snowy sails and gay fluttering 


flags, which had glided away out on the 
vast ocean of eternity, and which would 
never return into that port. No such 
transcendental associations occurred to 
the doctor, who merely said : “ God bless 
me ! • that boat back again ! But quite 
proper. Nice good feeling and attention 
on the young man’s part. Brought his 
yacht here, ali the way, for the funeral !” 
Then the dismal ceremonial began. There 
was one figure that attracted the crowdB 
that thronged the pews and galleries 
of the church — a thin, worn, haggard, 
wild -eyed creature, whose strange and 
almost ghastly air was rendered even more 
remarkable by his exaggerated black dress. 
Some of the young girls of the place, who 
had taken the deepest interest in the whole 
affair, turned ajjFay from him in terror 
— from eyes whose glances every now and 
again seemed to dart from side to side, as 
if seeking*something, to settle at last on 
a retired corner of the gallery, where they 
seemed to probe, and even stab, fiercely,, 
until, at last, other faces were attracted, 
and looked in the same direction. There 
was seen a pale face, a figure bent low on 
its knees, lips .moving in prayer. At 
lunch and dinner that day, the association 
of gossips wondered and wondered again 
wliy Jessica Bailey had deserted her family, 
and sought that obscure corner. A solu- 
tion was soon hit upon, by an elderly gen-* 
tleman paying a visit. “It was shocking,” 
he said, “to see such vindictiveness even 
in presence of the dead. To think that 
Bailey’s daughter would not bo seen in her 
public place air the funeral of one she dis- 
liked, but skulked away in a corner ! ’ ’ This 
was the charitable construction put on the 
matter, which those beside her, who saw 
her hands clasped convulsively, and her lips 
moving in prayer, might have found quite 
inconsistent. Her eyes followed the dark 
figures moving below, and the black-draped 
bier, whereon the poor lost heiress of Pan- 
tpn lay— and by what agency ? The long 
combat thjd> had begun at school was ended 
there; and a voice, she could not ho 
deaf to, was always in her ear, whisper- 
ing, hoarsely, not only that tho victory 
was hers, but that she had won it by 
her own act. She saw the procession 
trail out to the graveyard, and could not 
bring herself to rise up and follow it. Then 
the doctor went through his service; and 
in a new vault the young creature of such 
. hopes, and life, and brightness, was put to 
rest. > 

The doctor had ddne his part, in an 
k extri impressive way, which ho kept for 
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persons of importance, consigning dust to 
its companion dust, on average occasions, 
with a vigorous and business-like air. The 
sweet and almost tearful resignation ho 
could assume on occasions of bereavement 
! in high life, would have secured him an 
! advantageous engagement in quite another 
profession. 

When all was over, and the crowd, had 
dispersed, the doctor with “the boreaved 
father” (as he persisted in styling him for 
many weeks to come) went into the church, 
and was a long time walking round it, and 
looking at various portions of it. They were 
selecting a suitable spot for a most gorgeous 
marble monument, the finest that the genius 
of Knollys, R.A., could devise. His having 
already thus decorated" the remains of a 
royal personage was in ivolf a guarantee 
with the doctor for the artistic character 
of the performance. 

After all, we may not find with 

these post-mortem tributes, which, with 
their inscriptions and flourishes, of image 
and panegyric, have been so often sneered 
at, for they at least soothe the torn and 
i pierced hearts of thoso who have been left 
! behind; who by planning, ahd erecting, 
and contemplating such things, divert 
| what would have been an agonising in- 
j action, until Time steps in, and soothingly 
* i , brings resignation. 

CHAPfER II. A MENACE. 

While they were thus engaged Jessica 
was hovering afar off, drawn by some 
Btrange attraction, to wait and see the 
| end. She heard them fix on a spot, 
i the doctor lecturing on its advantages; 

; the chief of which seemed to be that it 
: could be seen from all parts of the church, 
j: “We cannot do too much in this sad 
: bereavement, and I am confident Mr. 
|; Knollys will do his best.” 
ji When they were, at -last, gone, and the 
baronet seemed now to be led away, an old 
i broken man, on his friond’s arm, she stole 
; into the church, up to the space # that had 
* been selected; through the window she 
1 could see the stone slab of the new vault, 
and turned away her head. There would 
! come a Sunday, shortly perhaps, when the 
j memorial would face her, as she sat in her 
j; usual seat; the pure snowy marble canopy, 
sheltering the sleeping figure, whose hands 
! would be joined on its breast ; below there 
would be the inscription, age, date, wretched 
father, extravagant praise, best of children, 
beloved by all who' knew her. Jessica had 
'• shrtmk from that picture of the sleeping 


image, to be always before her as she 
prayed of a . Sunday ; but that imaginary 
inscription came to her as a wholesome 
corrective, and made her cold and stern 
again. “It was a judgment,” she said, as 
she turned away. “ I have nothing to do 
with it. It does not lie with me !” Sud- 
denly she found the worn face of Dudley 
was looking at hor. “Who said it lay 
with you? With all your hatred to her, 
that was never changed. Are you here to 
gloat over her grave ?” 

She drew herself up, and met his look of 
dislike/ “Over that grave I shall not dis- 
pute with you. You know what my nature 
is, and that it is not one likely to exult over 
the fallen. Further, I can tell you I was 
thinking, with bitter regret, over our old 
disputes, and that I might have judged her 
harshly.” 

“ Might have ! Is that your only amende ? 
Take care that you have not the same equity 
meted out to you; that people may not 
accuse you, and at last let you off* with a 
c rpight have judged harshly.* You amaze 
me — accustomed as I am to strange things 
in this world — to think that you can have 
all t his coolness and hardness. Oh, the poor, 
poor girl !” he added, with despair in his 
tones, “ 6li, what a mysterious end ! They 
take it all as a matter of course, and accept 
the physician’s twaddle. Yet I believe she 
was harassed and excited* by thoso who had 
an interest in exciting her. Never fear, they 
shall all account for it — every one of them. 
If I were a Corsican I might take their way 
— don’t be alarmed, Miss Bailey. But I 
may tell you this — and you know yourself 
it is the truth — if we were to cast up all 
her troubles and annoyances, you would be 
found to bevthe one who fretted and 
harassed hor most persistently.” 

She faltered. “I am innocent; it was 
she who made my life' wretched, and who 
harassed me.” 

“ That is false ; you must not say that, 
standing so near to where she lies. P do 
not want to threaten you ; but there is a 
retribution for these things. It will over- 
take you — never fear. Nay, it has begun 
its work already. What has drawn you 
here to-day but remorse ? I might swear 
this, too, there was more between you and 
her than the world shall ever know.” 

J essica involuntarily started,. 

“Yes,” he went on, ^aad I shall have 
something to live for, if only to search 
and Hunt up all that concerns her. I go 
away now for a time. 1 must school my- 
self in wild travels in wild places, to be 
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alone with my miserable heart. If some- 
thing comes to end all, it will bo welcome ; 
if not, I shall return to see what atonement 
has been made. There is one outrage on 
her memory which must not be. How, let 
there be no mistake. I give you this warn- 
ing as from her. It would make her turn 
in her grave — rise from it ! So, beware ! 
You understand me. Should he or you 
dare, there will be a penalty exacted, to 
which the most refined torture you could 
dream of will be as nothing !” 

Jessica was so confounded at the strange 
tone with which this was spoken, so over- 
whelmed too with the events of the day, 
she could make no reply. A secret chill 
at her heart seemed to hint to her that 
something like retribution or punishment 
was to come on her, of which this man 
might be the agent. His love and grief 
were so intense, it was certain to give him 
an almost supernatural power, the very 
eagerness and concentration of his purpose 
on this one point giving him an irresistible 
strength. Ho wonder she . shrank from 
that spectral figure, which seemed to glide 
away among the church pillars as if into 
thin air. Ho wonder’ that from that fatal- 
day a sortTrf cloud seemed to settle down* 
upon her — a sense of some coming blow to 
be expected sooner or later. /With this 
presentiment to attend her, she turned to- 
wards her home. Home, indeed ! She 
longed even for the world. She could not 
shut out those fierce, ever-menacing, and 
avenging eyes, and all she could do was to 
repeat to herself, u I am innocent as regards 
her. I can ask ray conscience again and 
again, and it tells me I have done nothing.” 

Though she had made an almost, ascetic 
resolve that such a day of humiliation should 
not be profaned by thought of anything 
selfish, anything that was -hear or dear to 
her, she could iH)t shut ctfit a speculation, 
which, turn away her eyes as she would, 
made her heart flutter. 

Conway ! What would he do, now 
his own strange presentiment had been ful- 
filled, that something would interpose be-* 
tween him and that engagement, that 
their hearts were to come together again ? 
She almost flung the idea from y her with a 
sort ot shame ; but still it came back to 
her. What would Conway do now P Wopld 
not that sudden and ghastly end turn all 
his sympathies to what he had lost, and 
perhaps make him shrink from one who 
was to profit so speedily by the ruin ot 
another r She felt if he was to come before 
her" at that moment, she could not look at 


him with unshrinking eyes, which he would ■ 
think were asking him, was he ready now 
to fulfil his bond? This idea seemed to 
devour her. Her impulse was to write 
him, and say he must not, for the world, 
eyen so much as dream of tho plan they 
had settled ; it must bo buried with what 
had been buried that day. Then she 
thought, and rightly, that this seemed like; 
a reminder. 

Jt was to be resolved for her in a mo- 
ment. She was at her window, her eyes 
fixed on the far-off yacht. Suddenly she 
saw its faint lines quivering and shaking; 
tho little .flakes of snowy white began to 
grow and spread like wings, then flutter in 
the breeze. He was agoing, leaving, and 
without a word. Thank God for it ! It 
was for the best, tho proper and right 
course. Yet noylf indeed, the cruel sense of 
blank desertiojrcame upon her, for it was 
evident that ne, indeed, took that view, and 
thought # that so ghastly a catastrophe I 
altered all arrangements between them, jj 
It was harsh, almost cruel, to her. jj 

But he had thought of her, for here was j 
a letter from him. 

* 

I would, have asked to see you to-day, * 
but your own tender heart will help you to ! 
the reason. On such a day as this I can- j 
not bear to think of anything but what j 
concerns the dead, and her terribly mys- j 
terious end. There is a guilty feeling at j 
my heart that I had something to do with 'j 
it, so strangely have my idle words come ij 
to pass. Still, as I am going away now, I '! 
must speak plainly. j j 

With time all this will have passed away, 
and we can look back, not to these last few 
wretched days, but to what was so solemnly , ! 
engaged between us. That no sensitive- jj 
ness on your side can dissolve, and that 
I shall call on you to fulfil. 

I now go to face debts, dangers, and j 
difficulties, to find some extrication, if there , j 
be any. Hot before a year shall you hear ' 
of me. Bear your present trials for that 
short space of time, at least, and then wo ! ; 
shall both be able to approach the matter !; 
calmly and logically. We have neither of 
us deserved any blame. During that time 
think of me. 

“ Heyer,” thought Jessica. “ Life is all 
over for me; that poor girl has vanquished 
. me after all. Ho, I dare not ; her imago 
would always bo between us, and that 
dreadful last scene.” Ear better that • 
she alone should see it. Did ho know 
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‘ o£ t it/ he must always insensibly associate 
her with the grimness of that terrible end. 
Gradually he would loam how their last 
words had been words of anger and defiance. 
She preferred that he should always think 
of her as she was, than run any risk of his 
being changed to her. It would be for the 
best to end it all at once. 

Yet when she came to write she wanted 
. heart. The old question recurred, what 
had she done, 'why should she offer her 
whole life and happiness as an expiatory 
offering to one who would have spared her 
: nothing ? He was gone, and she might 
put off the letter until to-morrow. Then 
another day went by, and another. In 
fact, she had not heart to take such a 1 step. 
She could wait. 

Then began a weary time for her, one 
of suspense and anxiety* Gradually the 
gossips came to have dond^ith this all but 
inexhaustible subject, haying ' discounted it 
in every conceivable way. The dace was 
. shut up, Sir Charles was gone aw%y, never 
, to return, and it was known that the hand- 
some castle would soon be offered for sale. 
A stone cross had been put up on the spot 
where the heiress* had met her death, 

. whither many a walk was taken on Sunday 
evenings, and where, to inquiring little 
children, the story was told in all mystery. 

Weeks, months passed by, and she heard 
nothing of Conway. Facts and rumours 
camo down of what was doing as respects 
the estate, the breaking up of the establish- 
ment, the great sale, the proceedings in 
Chancery, in fact, all the usual incidents of 
clearing decks, throwing overboard, cutting 
away masts, which attend such wrecks, and 
which often will not save the ship. It was 
\ certain, however,, that the most vigorous 
and resolute measures were being taken, 
and there was evidence of some decided and 
thorough spirit being at work. 

CHAPTER III. THE NEW MONUMENT. 

* At last nearly a year went by, a time 
more than sufficient to save or to destroy. 

, Still there came no tidings. Then the 
r doctor heard that the family had gone 
abroad, and he told the news, with a fitting 4 
contempt, that “ they were broke horse and 
foot,” but had contrived to save something 
out of the fire. This charge may have been C 
owing to the doctor’s constitutional con- 
s tempt for poverty in general, and reverses * 
in particular, hut was more specially con- ; 
nected with accurate news he had received 
■ ' of thefiourishing health of the incumbent 
/ whose living had been promised to him, and 



who had returned from the Homburg 
waters with a fresh stock of vitality. 

As the space between that scene on the 
liver gradually widened, and newer asso- r 
ciaiions of regret and tenderness for the 
victim were quite softening away all ugly 
memories, Jessica felt every hour an in- 
creasing certainty that this was the solu- 
tion. Conway must naturally turn his 
eyes away from that spot, where he had 
found such pain and trouble, and even a 
little bit of tragedy. He would be glad to 
have done with it, and his vague and gene- 
rous promise need not stand in the way. 

Meanwhile, Knollys, R.A., had been dili- 
gently at work, and had completed a me- 
morial which was much admired in town. 
The doctor had volunteered a Latin inscrip- 
tion, which he had forced with much im- 
portunity oh the father with many a u Leave 
it to me, Sir Charles. I’ll find something 
classical.” In the club, and in many a 
house in the town, he was for ever pulhng 
out his bit of paper, with the “ rough draft” 
of this inscription, and grew testy and even 
insolent, when anything like an emendation 
was suggested. It ran something after this 
fashion : 

■ hic * UBPoairirM * sst " 

OUSTS * QUOD * aUPEEEST. 

V MOST ALB. 

LAURAS. 

CAKOlt * FAWTONI * BABON ETTAS * 

TTILIA ‘ DILSCTIS61MA. 

And expatiated a good deal on her being 
“ endowed with abundant wealth, and great 
tracts of land, and having left her weeping 
father and loving friends to sorrow incon- 
solable.” In short, to do the doctor justice, 
it was a very fair reproduction of tne cor- 
rect mortuary inscriptions. 

In due time vgreat cases came down by 
train along wit^h workmen, and the me- 
morial was set up in the church. Knollys, 
R.A., had done his best — which did not 
travel beyond a limited area. The result ' 
was a Gothic marble canopy, with the 
snowy figure reposing beneath, as if asleep, 
her arms upon her hneast and. her hands 
crossed. They had been at work for 
three or four days, and on the Saturday 
w ere trying hard to get all finished by 
the Sunday. About seven o’clbck it was 
ready-, the men had gathered up their 
tools and gone away; a gasiJamp or two 
was still flaring, and by-and-bya they 
' would come and sweep away the dust and ' 
fragments. The light played in curious , 

. coloured shadows on the Itofc-fym sg marble : 
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figure, which was destined to repose tran- dismal day; now we can look to the 
quilly theo during many an untold- Sun- future, and think of being happy.” 
day service, while gentler or louder voices “And you have returned tome,” said 
would come and succeed the doctor’s ; while Jessica. “I never dreamed of this. I 
new and ever succeeding eyes would wander had given up all hope of seeing you again.” 
over and speculate as to the story to whom “We have hope now for the future, and 
this gigantic LAURIE seemed to belong, plenty,” ho said, eagerly. “All will be 
There, too, was the clergyman’s pew almost well. The clouds have all passed away, 
on a level — so near that a woman’s eyes in I could have returned here long since, but 
that pew could peer into that cold marble hesitated, thinking that yon, like myself, 
face. had some weak scruple, and' that that poor 

Such a reflection actually occurred to a girl’s end might be supposed to have 
veiled and muffled figure, standing in front changed everything. Yet though I hardly 
of the monument, and gazing at the sleep- dare say it, it seems I was saved from a 
ing figure with a strange and sad interest, terrible fate — from a shipwrecked life, from 
There was her 6ld enemy lying prostrate tho degradation of having married for 
| before her in chill sfcone, Aith something money, and from the ^nisery which must 
j like a reproach on her face. Knollys, have followed. But now all is clear at 
! R.A., had at least made a good likeness. last, and I have come back to save you. 

| She saw even in that dim* light the You shall at last/begin a happy life with 
same perverse look about the lips, closed me. We shal^Kever look back! Hush! 
with a certain obstinacy. But the fdea of who is this 

having to sit there, Sunday after Sunday* A figurp came slowly advancing into the 
I with that face gazing at her, and taking, church, and tho two hastily drew aside into 
‘ by force of her own imagination, expres- the shadow. The figure still advanced 
sions of reproach, angor, or superiority, until close up to the monument, clasped its 
was, she felt, more than she could endure, hands, and, bending passionately over the 
“Not that!” she said, half aloud. “Is * marble figure, gazed with ap unspeakable 
there nothing to save roe from that ? Yet tenderness into the face. Then bent down 
if she wore to arise now from that cold bed slowly and kissed the marble cheek. Tum- 
I would not shrink nor fly; *for I am ing round suddenly at some sound of foot- 
innocent ire all that took place about her. steps the light fell on his face, and his 
■ Even now, as* she lies there, she has her fierce eyes were directed into the dark 
| victory, and I do not grudge it to her ; but shadow whore they stood. 

’ it falls hardly on me. She might raise her “What !” cried Dudley. “You have 

head from that cold pillow, and give her chosen this place and this night for your 
old smile of triumph to see me thus unholy meeting ! Does SHE dare — or all 
deserted. Yet I cannot bring myself to creatures in the world !” 
blame him. 1 should have known that this “Hush!” said Conway, indignantly, 

must have come to pass, that ho h^s boon “ This is no place ^ ” 

forced again into tho auction room to “Como away, then, out of it,” he said, 
extricate his family. Yet it would be more frantically. “I will not have this sacred 
. like retribution if she had* still power to spot profaned by your meeting.” ' 

keep him from me* now arpslie had in her They were now outside the church, 
life.” # “ See, Dudley,” said Conway, gently, “ I 

She turned hastily; for she heard a can make any allowance in your case; but 
sound of steps slowly approaching, and this seems going too far.” 
dfd not wish to be surprised. In a mo- “ I see the game/* said Dudley, looking 
ment she heard a. voice, the music of which from one to the other, “ she is out of the 
she well knew. She gave a cry of surprise way now, a decent time has elapsed, and 
and joy. you pick her out the unrelenting enemy — 

“Jessica !” said Conway. “ It seems no almost her murderess!” 
chance th^t has made us meet here* in Conway felt Jessica’s arm trembling on 
presence of her image. The same holy his, and she herself was nearly falling, 
thought drew you here as well as me, and “ This is intolerable,” he said. u And you 
takes away my last foolish scruple. We v must be mad to speak so.” 

«pan both approach to pay this poor homage ““Take care, Conway,” said the other 
to her memory; and you know we dared solemnly. “ I give you this solemn caution, 
not do it unless our hearts Vere pure. Ah, Take care what step you take ; i£ youpro- 
Jessica ! now at last I can shut out that fane the dead in that way, I tell you you 
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little dream of the curse that will attend 
you through life. And you,” he said, 
turning to Jessica, “ if you have sense or 
wisdom, and value your peace of mind for 
the rest of your life, you will pause before 
you engage in this sacrilege. I am no 
prophet, but a man that has kept my word 
in everything yet. What I have said 
should come to pass has come to pass. For 
his sake, if not for your own, take care.” 

“Come, no more of this,” said Conway. 
:> “You have forgotten that other lesson 1 
once gave you, I can see.” 

“ That style of speech will not affect me. 
I have a duty to-night, and it will not 
tirr*n me from it.” 

His eyes, even i 4 . that darkness, were so 
wild and fierce, that he seemed under the 
influence of some frensy. Jessica felt she 
could not endure this \ rial much longer, 
and whispering Con way'll Let me go, he 
frightens me,” fled away out'of the church. 

“ This is generous and manly on your 
. side, Dudley,” said Conway, “ and only 
that I myself must hang my head in that 
presence, and cannot justify myself, I 
would ho very angry. I am sorry to see 
you cannot control yourself.” 

“ Yet it was a hard fate, Conway. One 
so young, and with such fair prospects.” 

The other said warmly, “ It seems cruel. 
And yet if it had been otherwise, she might 
never have been happy.” 

“With you?” said Dudley, looking at 
him fixedly. “Why not ?” 

“ But I have repented it bitterly. No one 
can know the remorse I have suffered, 
And after all, from what the doctor said, 
this cruel end of hers might have come at 
any moment from any excitement. Nay, 
should properly have come before.” 

“But how can you tell?” said tho other: 
“how can you bo sure, that this excite- 
ment that caused her death had not some- 
thing to do with you or yours ? What if 
she had found out this wicked deception of 
$ yours ? You called it so yourself. Or if 
some one had charitably told her of it. 
There is no knowing.” 1 

“Impossible,” said the other. “I had 
left her but a few minutes, and was signal- 
> ling to her from the yacht. The doctor 
explained it simply. She had stumbled 
1 against the root of a tree, and the start and 
shock - ” 

“ Of course, we know that. I am only 

« 
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speculating. Doctors can explain every- 
thing. But wore I her father, $pr were 1 ] 

her acknowledged lover, I mean a genuine j 
lover, I should not be satisfied. I should not | 
go mooning ridiculously about, questioning 
and speculating. When I had found out , 
all, which might also mean that there was | 
nothing to be found out, I should rest. 
Now you mean to marry that clergyman’s 
daughter. There *is no use disguising it, 
Conway. Duty came first ; then love. 
You are entitled to follow your inclinations. 

I don’t want to pry into your secrets.” 

“You have guessed rightly,” said the j 
other. “ If you knew the whole story, you 
would say it is bufc a poor reparation for 
all she has borne for me, and from the 
world.” 

“ Not a word of her,” said Dudley, 
furiously. * “No glorification of her. I 
know her true character. You can marry . 
whom® yon please, and welcome. Though 
•I would warn you as a friend, in this case 
take care. She is marked, and has a 
reckoning to pay us yet — a heavy one.” 

“I see there is no reasoning with you,” 
said Conway. “ I am going home : good 
night.” 

“I am not going home, and shall wait 
here.” 

Any onvj lingering in that church would 
have seen Dudley’s face lit up with a sort 
of ghastly delight,. j 

Then approaching the marble monument I 
ho bent over it again, and said to it, “Now, [ 
lost angel, there will he a sacrifice at your | 
tomb, as good as any ever offered at any j 
shrine. And before long I shall bring to ; 
you an offering of their joint misery and 
wrecked happiness, ihlit will help to make 
you sleep calmly in your grave.” 
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! [ BOOK V. 

CIT AFTER, VII. MRS. FLEW SPEAKS HER MIND. 
Maud’s visit to Lo water took plac*? as 
^ arranged. Only instead of' remaining* 
■/ merely a <lay with the Sheardowns she 

* stayed in their house a week. Mrs. Shear-* 
c’ down had strongly urged, almost insisted 
i, on, tins. 

“ You have not now the plea that you 
f cannot leave the vicar to be lonely,” she 
\ said. “ The vicar has no lack of society 
'' and excitement at present. As for you, I 
I don’t think you desire to share in either 
f the society or the excitement. Do you 
J think Hugh would like that you should ? 

> Stay with us. I shall tell Hugh that I have 
^ taken good care of his treasure^ and he will 

* • be grateful to me.” 

y As to Veronica’s presoace in Shipley 
[' Magna, Mrs. S hoar down djd not trust her- 
i self to say very much on that score to 


1/ rr— jwi 

“ You know you have heard me say 
it. And I dc^£fot repent of having said it. 
But you \wo not speaking fairly. You 
know vyy well, Tom, that my ‘helping 
hand’ was to be contingent on a vory 
different state of things from that which 
actually exists. If she had shown any 
penitence, any remorse for the misery she 
caused, any consideration for others, I 
would ha^o done what I could for her; 
more, I confess, for Maud’s sake and the 
vicar’s, than her own. But to come back 
here under the present circumstances ; not 
letting even a sufficient time elapse to soften 
the memory of her disgrace ; flaunting her 
ill-gotten riches and her contemptible hus- 
band in the face of everybody who has 
known her from childhood ” 

“ Contemptible husband ! Why, my dear 
little wife, you know nothing about him at 
all events I” 

“ Do 1 not know the circumstances under 
which his marriage was made ?” 

Certainly not.” 

“ I know, at least, so much of them as 
suffices to prove that he must be a man 


Maud. She did say a few words, quietly, without any sense of honour, or dignity. 


lly, disapproving the proceeding, 
id was unable to gainsay her. But 


I 


but sternb 

And Mauc v 

in speaking to her husband, Nelly Shear- 
down gave utterance to her disgust and in- 
dignation quite vehemently. 

“Did you over hear of such a thing, 
Tom ? Did any one ever hear of such a 
thing ? The woman must have lost all 
sense of decency !” 

“Why, Nelly,” returned the captain, 
“ have I not heard you say more than once, 
•that if that misguided girl were to return 
you would not turn your back on her ; but 
would hold out a helping hand to her in 
any way that you could ? Have I heard 
you say that, or did I dream it P” 


or even decency ! That he is, in short, as 
I said — contemptible !” 

The captain had thought it necessary to 
endeavour to stem his warm-hearted wife’s 
vehemence with, a little show of that 
judicial impartiality which so becomes 
mau, and which lie is usually so ready to 
display for the edification of the weaker sex 
in cases that do not touch his own passions 
or prejudices. But in his heart Captain 
Sheardown was little less shocked and dis- 
gusted at Veronica’s conduct than his wife 
was, and ho warmly concurred with her 
in desiring to' keep Maud as far as possible 
apart from the vicar’s daughter. There 
wqre other reasons, also, why the Shcar- 


a 
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’ downs considered the vicarage to be no 
longer a pleasant or desirable home for 
4i Maud Desmond. But of these they did 

* not speak to her fully. 

t “ Perhaps it maybe all idle gossip and 
; rnmow,” said Captain Shear down, half in- 
, tentatively, to his wife. 

“Perhaps it may,” she returned, with an 
s expressive shake of the head. 

“ At all events, there is no need to vex 
v *ICaud with what may ^prn out to be all 
*, false, vulgar scandal.” ^ 

“No need at all, dear. But it is not 
very easy to me to dissemble. Once or 
twice lately Maud has spoken with some 

• anxiety of the vicar, and I assure you it has 
been on the tip of my thpgue to tell her tho 
report we had heard.” 

“ Gulp it down again, V^ke a brave little 
woman.” 

Meanwhile the reappoaran cc'Vyf V eronica 
' in her new character of Prince s< do’ Bar- 
letti, was the theme of discussion and ani- 
' madversion in half the houses in the 
’ county. Mrs. Begbie had nearly fainted 
when she heard it. She had said to her 
maid, who had first conveyed the informa- 
; tion to her, “ lio, Tomlins. I cannot be- 
lieve you. I will not, I must not, think so 
evil of my own sex.” When subsequently 
the atrocious fact had been confirmed, Mrs. 
Begbie had been thrown into quite a low, 
nervous state by it. The sight of her inno- 
- cent Emmie, and the recollection that that 
pure scion of the united houses of Gaffer 
and de Wynkyn tad been in the same room, 
had actually breathed the same air with 
that creature , was too much for her. But 
finally Mrs. Begbie had found strength to 
rouse herself, and to take a stand against 
tho bare-faced audacity of continental cor- 
ruption, as she characterised the visit of the 
Prince and Princess de’ Barletti to .the 
Crown Inn at Shipley Magna. Such, at 
least, was Mrs. Bcgbies own account of 
the various phases of feeling she had gone 
through. Lady Alicia Benwick was very 
grim and sarcastic on the occasion. Dis- 
approving Veronica’s proceeding quite as 
strongly as Mrs. Begbie disapproved it, her 
ladyship could not resist the pleasure of 
metaphorically digging her sharp beak into 
i the pulpy, selficomplacency of Miss Emma. 

“ Aye,” she said, dryly. “ It’s a curious 
social fact that yon brazen flirt, without a 
penny to her tocher/ as we say in the north, 
should have 1 got two husbands (for, ye 
know, that wretch Gale married her), one 
a baronet and- the other & prince, no less — 
and the young felloifr really tod truly 5 


well born ; the Barlettis come of 4 an illus- 
trious line — that that good-for-nothing 
hussy, I say, should, get two such husbands 
by nothing in the world .but her handsome 
face, whilst so many of our virtuous young 
virgins can’t manage to get married for the 
life of them. And dear knows it isn’t for 
want of energy in trying, as far as my ob- 
servation goes.” 

“ Lady Alicia,” said Mrs. Begbie, with 
dignity, “ no well brought-np young girl 
would put forth the — the lures, for so I 
must call them — which I have seen exer- 
cised by that — creature ! Men are unfor- 
tunately weak chough to be attracted by 
that sort of thing.” 

“ Oh, men are fools enough for anything, 

I grant you,” replied Lady Alicia, giving 
np the male' sex en masse with the greatest 
liberality. 

“ They tell me,” pursued Mrs. Begbie, 
who, despite her virtuous indignation, 
seemed nnable to quit the discussion of 
Veronica’s altered fortunes, “that this — 
person — has brought down a carriage and 
hornes — splendid horses ! — and a suite of 
'servants with her to the Crown Tnn. And 
her dress is something incredible in its 
extravagance. She makes three toilets a 
dhy ” % 

“Pour, mamma,” put in Miss Begbie. 

“ Emmie ! 1 beseech yon not to enter 
into this topic. Indeed, I regret that it 
has ever been mentioned before you at all.” : 

“ Oh, I don’t think it will do Miss i 
Emmie any harm,” said Lady Alicia,, with 
an inscrutable face. 

“No, Lady Alicia. You are right. I 
feel obliged to you for judging my child so 
correctly. But still it is a pity that* the 
bloom of youthful freshness should be in- 
jured by a too ''early acquaintance with tho 
wickedness of the world 

“And they say she paints awfully!” 
observed Miss Begbie, in whose mind the 
word “ bloom” had conjured up by associa- 
tion this crowning iniquity of Veronica. , 

Mrs. Begbie executed a quite gymnastic 
shudder. 

“ It positively makes me ill to think of 
1 her \ v said she. 

* H’m. I don’t remember that ye were 
so overcome when the girl ftfrst ran off, 
were you ? Aye ? Well, my memory may 
be at fault. But I understand very well it 
is aggravating to people — especially to 
people with daughter a - to see that sort of 
thing flourishing tod prospering.” 

“ Vice, Lady Alima, «e»er prospers in the 
long run V 9 w ' 
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“Oh, of course not. To be sure not. 
We have high authority for that, Mrs. 
Begbie. But then ye see it's often such a 
very long run !” 

I The above conversation is a pretty fair 
specimen of the light in which the Princess 
de’ Barletti’s appearance at Shipley was 
looked on by the Daneshire society. . 

Could Veronica have overheard one 
morning’s chat in any dressing-room or 
boudoir whose inmates’ favour or coun- 
tenance she desired, she would have at 
once despaired of making good her footing 
as a member of the “ county” circles. It 
, may seem strange that she had ever for a 
momont conceived the hope that the gentry 
of the neighbourhood would receive her. 
But she had an exaggerated • idea of the 
power of money. And she thought that 
the bright refulgence of her nejv^ rank 
i would dazzle the world from la too close in- 
spection of old blots and spots on her fair 
fame. And then it had all been vague in 
her mind. There had perhaps been hardly 
any definite expectation of what would 
occur when she should he at Sliiple}^. 
But she had had a general idea of awaking 
envy and admiration and astonishment ; 
of dashing past old acquaintances in a 
brilliant equipage; of being addressed as 
“your highness” within hearing of un- 
polished Daneshire persons devoid of a 
proper sense of the distinction of classes, 
and who had habitually spoken of her- in 
her childish days as 4 4 the vicar’s little 
lass !” And these things in prospect had 
appeared to her to suffice. But after a day 
-or two she became aware how strongly she 
t desired to be visited and received by per- 
‘ * sons whose approval or non-approval made 
Fate in Daneshire society. + She was en- 
tirely unnoticed except by one person. 

This solitary exeoption "served but to 
emphasise more strongly the marked neg- 
lect of the rest. Lord $eorge Seagrave 
called on her. Lord George had taken 
H&mmick Lodge for a term of years. He 
1 had never been 'down there at that time of 
year before. But his health wouldn’t stand 
a London "season; getting old,' you know, 
and that sort of thing. So, as he had to 
pay for tho place, ho had come down to the 
Lodge to pass a month or so until it should 
be time to go to Schwalbach. And he had> 
heard that Prince Cesare and the Princess 
— whom, he had the honour of perfectly re- 
membering as Miss Leyincourt— were at 
the Grown, So ho had called, and that 
sort of thing. And he should be ; uncom- 
monly charmed if the prince would come 


and dine with him and one or two friends, 
any day that might suit him. And Cesar© 
accepted the invitation with something like 
eagerness, and announced that ho should 
drive himself over to Hammick Lodge very 
soon. This promise he kept, having his 
horses harnessed to a nondescript vehicle, 
which the landlord of the Crown called a 
dog- cart ; and sending the London coach- 
man, who sat beside him, to the verge of 
apoplexy by his unprofessional and in- 
competent handling of the ribbons. The 
vicar had pleaded his parish duties as a 
reason why h# could not go very frequently 
to Shipley Magna. Jtfaud was with the * 
Slieardowns. And^ltesides, Hugh Lock- 
wood, in liis infccnnew with Veronica, had 
so plaiuly convened his determination to 
keep his futm^wife apart from her, that 
Veronica hjjjui chosen not to risk a refusal, 
by asking Maud to come to her. They had 
met but Tor a few minutes on the evening 
when Veronica had driven her father back 
to the vicarage. Veronica had not alighted. 9 
She had looked at her old homo across the 
drear little graveyard, and had turned and 
gone back in her grand carriage. But on 
that same occasion sho had seen Mr. Plew. 
There needed but a small share of feminine 
n cuteness to read in the surgeon’s faco tho 
j intense and painful emotions which tho 
sight of her awakened within him. She 
was still paramount over him. She could 
still play with idle, careless, capricious 
fingers on his heart-strings. It was a pas- 
time that she did not intend to deny her- 
self. 

But what she could not see, and had not 
nobleness enough even to guess at, was the 
intense pity, the passion of sorrow over tho 
tarnished brightness of her purity, that 
swelled her old lover’s heart almost to 
breaking. She had never possessed the 
qualities needful to inspire the best reve- 
renc6 that a man can give to a woman. 
And it may be that in the little surgeon’s 
•inmost conscience there had ever been some 
unacknowledged sense of this. But ho had 
looked upon her with such idolatrous ad- 
miration ; he had been so unselfishly con- 
tent to worship from a humble distance ; 
he had so associated her beauty and bright- 
ness with everything that was bright and 
beautiful in his life, that her degradation 
had wounded him to tho quiok. She had 
- never been to him as other mortals, who 
must strive and struggle with evil and 
'weakness. He had not even^ thought of 
her as of a woman fast clinging to some 
roclj of truth in the great oceanof existence, ; 
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and supplying her own feebleness by its 
steady strength. She had been to his fancy 
a creature to whom it was simply natural 
am! inevitable to be brilliant and stainless 
as the petal of a lily. And now' she was 
smirched and fallen. After the first pa- 
roxysms of impotent rage against the man 
who had taken her away, almost the bit- 
terest reflection of all was thte reflection 
how base a bait had tempted her. . 

When her carriage stopped at the gate 
of St. Gildas’s churchyard, and he advanced, 
hat in hand, and touched — very slightly 
touched — her proffered hand, and stam- 
mered a few incoherent words of greeting, 
in his shy, awkwar^ unpolished manner, 
Veronica thought, “ ^Te is overcome at 
seeing me again, and seeing me in this 
pomp ! Poor little PleSivJ He really is 
not a bad fellow ; and I shan’t forget the 
good turn he did me abomS forwarding 
my letter.” f Her gratitude did k >t by any 
means go to the extent of relinquishing 
her power to torture his feelings. Put 
* the truth, could she have read it in liis 
heart, was, that he was crushed by the 
humiliation of being ashamed for her. ' 
And yet he loved her still. A, more per- 
fect being would doubtless have ceased to 
love that which his moral sense told him 
ought to bo utterly unloveable. But Mr. 
PJew was a very far from perfect being ; 
and from the nature of the case, and the 
nature of the man, there was mingled with 
liis love an almost feminine passion of pity 
which rendered it indestructible. 

“ You used to have patients in Shipley 
Magna, Mr. Plow,” the “princess” had 
said graciously. “ Whenever your profes- 
sional duties bring you there, mind you 
come and see us !” 

But two days, three days, passed, and 
I Mr. Plew did not appear at the Crown 
Inn. Veronica had, in her security that 
lie would come, given orders that he should 
be admitted at any time. Still, he did not 
appear. Then came Lord George Sea- t 
grave’s invitation to Cesare. Veronica 
told him by all means to go, and told her- 
self that it was a relief to get rid of him 
for a day. Poor Cesare was very fond of 
her ; almost too fond of her. It became a 
bore to haye his constant presence. But 
when, he was gone, and she was left alone 
with no companion but her maid, and no 
I resource but the inspection of her jewel- 
' box, she began to feel depressed. 

“I’m getting into a horrible habit of 
being low spirited,” she thought. “ It is 
habit, I suppose. I want keeping up. 


This leaden weight is intolerable. Bah ! I 
won’t stay in this odious hole ! I always ; 
hated it. I don’t know whether one al- 
ways comes back to one’s old loves, but 
I do believe one returns unfailingly to one’s 
old hates. I will go away. But where ? 
Dio mio 1 Anywhere ! Back to town. 
But meanwhile I positively am not well. 

I ought to see some one. I’ll send for 
little Plow!” 

Miss Turtle happened to bo spending the 
afternoon with old Mrs. Plew, when the 
Princess de’ Barletti’s pink, perfumed note 
was brought into the cottage by a servant 
I from the Crown Inn. Mr. Plew was not 
at home. He \vas expected back in the 
course of an hour or so. Very good, the 
man said. He would put up his horse and 
gig in the village, and return in the course 
of an hour to see if the doctor (so Mr. 
Plew ^as always styled in Shipley par- 
lance) had come in. He had orders to 
wait and drive him back to Shipley Magna. 
Was anything the matter ? Any one ill ? 
Not that lie knew, special. The lady as 
thoy called Barley-etty soemed a bit out o’ 
sorts. But he couldn’t say much about it. 
The moment the groom’s hack U r as turned, 
the two women pounced upon the note. 
They felt ' it, they smelt it, they turned it 
this way and that. * ‘ « 

“V. B.” said Miss Turtle, deciphering 
the monogram. “And xi crown above. 
The paper’s for all the world like, satin. 
And how it is perfumed !” 

“ Ah ! It smells to we like them yellow 
lozenges in the surgery,” said Mrs. Plew, 
pushing the 1 note away from her with a 
little dissatisfied gesture. ; 

“What a bold handwriting !” exclaimed i 
Miss Turtle. “ Quite the aristocrat. Oh I 
dear me ! 1 shppose Mr. Benjamin will be 

taken up with high society now.” \ 

The tip of the poor governess’s little nose 
became red, and her eyes filled with tears. 
Mrs. Plew grasped her wooden knitting 
needles more tightly than was her want, | 
and shook her head with the tremulous 
movement of age. 

“ If you cpuld but have seen the carriage 
sl\e was, in,” whispered Miss Turtle, plain- j. 
tivelv. She was by nature and habit so 
humble-minded that her jealous comparison 
of herself with Veronica had only resulted 
in her crushing sense of the latter’s over- 
whelming superiority in all points. * 

“ But J did describe it to you, didn’t I ? 
And the silver on the horses’ harness ? Mrs. 
Meggitt thinks a deal of her spoons, but la l 
Mrs. Plew, I tell you Mrs. Meggitt’s spoons 
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[ would be but a drop in the ocean if you 
were to melt them down to ornament that 
harness. And then the bonnet she had 
on. And leaning back with such an 
elegant kind of a loll against the cushions. 
She was painted,” said poor Miss Turtle, 
making a faint little protest on behalf of 
j her own self-respect. She at least was 

i I never painted. But she added almost im- 

mediately with a profound sigh, “But I 
have been told they all do it in high 
■ life.” 

Still old Mrs. Plew kept her lips closed, 
and her head shook tremulously. In a 
few minutes the surgeon came in. Miss 
Turtle looked at his mother as though 
expecting her to speak of the note from 
j Shipley Magna. But the old woman said 
| not a word. • 

“ There's a — a — note for you, Mr, Ben- 
I jamin,” said Miss Turtle, timidly » and at 
the same instant his eye lighted on it as jt 
lay on the table. He took it up quickly, 
and walked to the window as though to 
get a better light as he read it, turning his 
' back on the two women. # 

! . “ Where is the messenger ?” he asked,* 
j looking rewind. “There is mention hero of 
r a man and gig waiting to take me back.”. 

| “ The man said he’d be here jLgain in an 

I hour, Mr.* Benjamin. We thought — that 
is, your mother expected you back by 
then.” 

ii “I must wait for him then, I suppose,” 

I said Mr. Plow, pulling out his watch, and 

beginning to walk softly up and down the 
room. “ It’s a — a — patient. The — Princess 
Barletti, in fact. She is not very well, and 
wishes to see me. It really is very good of 
you to give my mother so much of your 
company, Miss Turtle.” 

Then Mrs. Plew unclosed her lips and 
spake. m # 

“ Benjy, love, don’t you go.” 

“Mother!” 

“Benjy, darling, don’t you go.” 

“Not go to see a patient when I am sent 
for!” 

“ Benjy, love, I don’t believe she’s ill a 
bit more than you are. Nor so bad either, 
if feelings could count. And if she ia bad 
I lei; her send for Doctor Gunnery fipm 
I Danecester? and not for them that she’s 
treated so heartless, and cruel, and sharne- 
' ful.” 

Mr. Plew had turned ashy pale, and was 
standing quito still, staring at his mother. 
The little governess sat with clasped hands 
and parted lips, glancing nervously from 
one to the other. She was dumb- foundered 


at Mrs. Plow’s unexampled boldness and 
eloquence. The wooden needles clicked 
and rattled in the old woman’s trembling 
hands. A bright red spot burned on each 
withered cheek; and she went on in a 
strained voice unlike her natural soft 
tones. 

“ Shameful, and cruel, and heartless she’s 
treated one that she’s not worthy to tie his 
shoestring! A painted, wanton thing; 
playing her airs to break an honest man’s 
heart ! A inan that might have had a good 
loving wife, and good loving children at 
his knee but for her. Beauty ! Why 
there’s women in the world, common, plain- 
looking women, with ^omraon coarse clothes 
on their backs, tbjft to my eyes seem as 
beautiful as the jmints. and angels beside 
her ! 8hc’s bac& bad, and wicked, and 
wanton ! Anjh'lf painted 

She stored suddenly with the oppro- 
brious wtfftl on her lips. Her son, without 
uttering a syllable, had dropped into a chair 
and covered his face with his hands. The 
governess cowered, awe-stricken and trem- 
bling like a frightened bird. The knitting 
fell from the old woman’s bands. She sat 
as still as Jhough she had been turned to 
stone for a minute or so, looking at her son. 
Then all at once she got up, went to him, 
and put her hand on his bowed head. 

“Benjy,” she said, “my own dear boy, 
forgive your poor old mother ! And may 
God forgive her for saying a word to hurt 
the best son that ever mortal woman bore 
into this world ! I don’t know what came 
over me, Benjy. I could’nt help it. ’Twas 
as if I fain must speak. I’ll not say another 
word, love; not another word. Oh, my 
boy, don’t be angry with your poor mother. 
I shan’t be here to trouble you long ! And 
— Benjy — ’twas only because I love you so, 
my own dear darling*.” Mr. Plew removed 
one hand from his face, and put it out to 
take his mother’s. She raised it. to her 
lips and kissed it. “ Thank you, my boy,” 
she said, with pathetic humility. And then 
— with all the angry flush gone from her 
face, and the tears streaming down it — 
she feebly tottered out of the room. Miss 
Turtle rose and followed her to tho door. 
There she turned and said in a quito 
placid, almost cheerful, tone, “ You needn’t 
be anxious about your mother, Mr. Ben- 
jamin. I’ll stay with her, and look after 
her whilst you're gone. Your mother ’s 
used to me. And for mo it’s a real 
pleasure to do anything for her; it is in- 
deed!’’’ * 

“ God bless you for your kindness. I 
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shall always be grateful to yon, and be many were crushed to death. Ten thousand 
your friend with all my heart — if you will pilgrims died of the pest, but it was scarcely 
v - let ino be so,” answered the surgeon. noticed, for their total number amounted 

Within a quarter of ari hour he was on to more than one million and a half, and 
his road to Shipley Magna. the money they gave to the church amounted 

to above twenty-two millions ! 

Boniface the Ninth calculated that there 
INFALLIBLE INDULGENCES. were very many Christians who could not 

come to Rome, either because the journey 
A truly golden idea was conceived by cost too much, or because they could not 
Boniface the Eighth ; he invented the well leave their business. He therefore 
jubilee. The old Romans celebrated the sent them indulgences to their own doors, 
commencement of each century with great for one- third of the travelling expenses, 
festivities, and the Jewg had also their Leo the Tenth, a very luxurious piece 
jubilees. The pope probably derived his of infallibility, spent immense sums on 
idea from this source. Who made a,pil- his “children, relatives, jesters, comedians, 
grimage in such a ye^r to Rome, and de- musicians, and artists,’ 9 and was very 
posited a certain sum omtlie altar, received desirous of increasing the ample resources 
indulgence for all sins efcer committed in of the church. As a pretext for extorting 
all his life, and might lefk^ again as in- money he commenced building St. Peter’s 
nocent as a baby ! church. t For that purpose the whole earth 

Not fewer than two hundred thousand was divided in districts, and travellers of 
strangers passed the year 1800 lit Rome, tfie great Roman firm, under the title of 
Xt is impossible to estimate the amount legates oi commissioners, were sent to 
paid in gold and silver to the church by each of them, empowered to grant (for a 
rich people, as the pope did not think it sufficient consideration in money) the most 
expedient to publish it; but what was paid simple indulgences. 

only in copper amounted to fifty thousand In the price list of the papaLoffiee was 
golden gilders, and according to & moderate stated the price for each .sin. It had been 
estimation about fifteen millions were paid already issued by Innocent the Eighth 
in all: a sum of which the value in 1300 (1484— 17$2), and contained in* forty-two 
was nearly fabulous. This rich harvest chapters five hundred items, .of which we 
of course whetted the papal appetite. The will give only a few specimens. Wilful 
treasure of the pope was inexhaustible — in murder committed - by a priest' was to be 
indulgences — and Clement the Sixth had forgiven for two gold gilders and eight 
the great kindness to order that a similar groschens ; the murder of a father, mother, 
jubilee should take place every fifty-six sister, or brother, cost only one gilder 
years. Indeed a venerable man with two twelve groschens ; if, however, a heretic 
keys, of course St. Peter, appeared to wanted to be forgiven for his heresy, he 
him and said, with a threatening gesture, had to pky fourteen gilders eight groschens ; 
“ Open the gate !” What could he do but and a mass in an excommunicated city cost 
obey ? Urban the Sixth was still kinder, forty gilders. JB'or the payment of twelve 
He shortened the time again to thirty- three ducats, priests were permitted to indulge in 
years in remembrance of the ago of Christ, the most unnatural vices and sine. The most 
Sixtus the Fourth’ was so liberal as to revolting part of this tax list is, however, 
lower it again to twenty-five years, on ae~ - its conclusion : “ The poor cannot partake 
count of the brevity of human life. in such graces, for they have no money, 

The second jubilee, under Clement the «and must therefore dispense with such 

- Sixth (1*850), proved still more productive comfort;” 

than the first. In his jubilee bull, the Leo the Tenth found it convenient to> 

- pope “ ordered the angels of paradise to rent this indulgence privilege for a certain 
1 release from purgatory the souls of those sum. Margrave Albrecht, of Brandebourg, 

who might die m their way to Rome, and who was Archbishop of Magdeburg, and 
to introduce them directly into ^paradise.” Bishop of Halberstadt, and also Archbishop 
Rome was so much crowded that year, that of Mayence, and Cardinal, rented the in- 
the hotel- keepers became nearly crazy. Two dolgenee business vr some countries, and 
priests relieved each other day and night gave his agents very businessdiko inatruc? 
at the altar of St* Peter, with rakes in their tions, which are highly curious, but too long 
hands raking in the money offered by the to be quoted. Whosoever bought an in- 
faithful, who so crowded the church that dulgence certificate from one of these agents 
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had part in all tho good works done on This is originally a Roman cloak. *Tho' 
which indulgence depended, within the emperors presented with such a garment 
whole Christian world, whether he re- the patriarchs and some distinguished 
panted of his sins or not, and though he bishops, as a pledge of their good graces, 
did not confess them. These pallium® were of purple, and richly 

Many people bought indulgence for embroidered with gold. Gregory the First 
several htmdred years, though life lasts was the first pope who ventured to send 
on the average not seventy ; but the such a pallium to bishops, either as a token 
years in purgatory were counted, and as, ' of his satisfaction with their conduct, or of 
according to tho priests, a soul had to confirmation in their office, without asking 
remain for certain sins a certain number the permission of the emperor ; and soon 
of years in purgatory, an expert sinner the popes assumed not only the exclusive 
might easily want indulgence for a few right of giving such cloaks, but even corn- 
hundred years. Whosoever desired, and polled archbishops and bishops to procure j 
could afford, to enter directly after death them from Rome, Tor the small charge of 
into paradise, had to buy t indulgence for a thirty thousand gilders each. John the 
good round number of years. But whoso- Eighth even deebrfed every archbishop 
ever kissed a relic — and paid for the kiss deposed, who did ^ot get his pallium within ‘ 
— received indulgence for several years, three months. Tjf course of time, the popes 
according to the holiness of the relic, became so avacrjfious under this head, that 
Archbishop Albrecht possessed such a the cost of^the cloak became too great 
treasure of relics, that their indulgence for them^xnd it shrunk and shrunk until | 
powers was calculated at “ thirty- niile nothing remained but a kind of ribbon, four '• 
thousand, two hundred thousand, five him- inches wide, ornamented with a red cross* 
dred and forty thousand one hundred arid These ribbons were ’woven, by the hands of ' 
twenty years, two hundred and twenty nuns, of wool taken from lambs consecrated 
days.” . * „ over the graves of the apostles, and of which 

A rather lucrative source of revenue to the pope kept a small flock. He was cer- 
the “ Apostolic see” were the “annates:” tainly tin? most fortunate sheep breeder 
that is, the income of tho first year, which going, for he sold his wool at one hundred 
every ne<Vly- appo i n t e d bishop nad to pay and seventy-five thousand florins per pound! 
the pope.* This income can be averaged These palliums brought in a nice round 
at noarly two thousand pounds a year, and sum, for archbishops are usually rather old 
as at least two thousand bishops paid gentlemen, and every new archbishop had 
annates to the popes, the whole sum to buy a new one, even though he was only 
amounts to about twenty- four millions of transferred to some other see. Salzburg , 
pounds. had to pay within nine years ninety-seven 

The many dispensations, which could only thousand scudi for palliums ; and Arch- 
be granted by the pope®, realised also con- bishop Markulf, of Mayence, had to sell the j , 
siderable sums : for instance, the -required left leg of a Christ of gold to pay for his. ’ 
dispensation in the case of marriages be- Archbishop Arnold* of Treves, was rather ; 
tween blood relations. These must have perplexed when two rival popes, both in- 
been wanted very frequently, as, according fallible, sent him each an infallible pallium, 
to the regulations made by the popes, rela- of course w;ith the infallible bill for the 
tions up to the fourteenth degree were pro- article. 

hibited from marrying. Somebody has No wonder that the popes spent plenty- 
taken the trouble to calculate that on the of money. Sixtus the Sixth (1476-84) 
Average every man has living at least six-* spent as a cardinal, in two years, above 
teen , thousand of such blood relations, and two hundred thousand ducats, and was far 
that if all kinds of relationships be con- more extravagant when a pope; some of j 
sidered, one million forty-eight thousand his dinners cost twenty thousand gilders. | 
five hundred and twenty-six would be* the He imposed some taxes so infamous that 
sum total* of his little family. John the we dare not mention them. 

Twenty - second, who set np that above- It is very difficult to calculate the income^ 
mentioned price-list, made so much money* of the popes and the clergy in olden times, 
that he; a poor cobbler’s son, left sixteen and one can form only some idea of their 
millions of coined gold, and seventeen mil- immense amount from occasional revela- 
tions in bullion* tions. When the convents were abolished 

A considerable papal income was derived daring the French revolution, and the pos- 
lrom the moneys paid foiv the pallium, sessions of the church were threatened with 
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confiscation, the clergy offered to compound 
with the National Assembly for four hun- 
dred millions of francs, ready money. The 
Venetians valued the fortune of their clergy 
at two hundred and six millions of ducats. 
From the district of Venice, which had 
only two millions and a half of inhabitants, 
were sent to Rome, within ten years, two 
million seven hundred and sixty thousand 
one hundred and sixty- four scudi. From 
Austria, within forty years, one hundred 
and ten million four hundred and fourteen 
thousand five hundred and sixty scudi. If 
these statements bo correct, and they are 
taken from reliable sources, the calculation 
would seem much too low, according t to 
which, within six hundred years, only one 
billion nineteen millionN(#ix hundred and 
ninety thousand of florins &ad been paid to 
Rome by all the Roman Catholics. 


\ 

ST. PANCRAS IN FLORENCE. 

♦ 

We are the first people on the face of the 
earth ! Everybody knows it. If yon look 
a little closely into the minds of any of the 
continental people, yon will find that the 
fact is recognised, if* not altog6ther and 
always admitted. That rumbustious young 
dog of a son of ours on the other side of 
the Atlantic, maintains, indeed, that while 
the Britisher whips all creation, he whips 
the Britisher. John Bull listens to the 
boast not quite displeased. The old gen- 
tleman, though he growls occasionally, is 
at heart proud of the vigour, and promise, 
and dare-devil ways, of his offspring, and 
feels much as the old Somersetshire farmer 
did, when to his son’s vaunt that “ Feather 
whops all the parish, and I whops feather !” 
he replied : u Ah ! and thee couldstn’t ha’ 
done it, lad, if theo’st had ever another 
feather !” 

It is pretty clear, then, that we cure the 
first people in the world. But it is also 
pretty cloar, that we are in the habit of so 
providing for the aged, the infirm, the des- 
titute, and the helpless among us, that 
constant judicial inquiries are needed to 
look into the cases of shocking death that 
result from our method of giving relief. 

It may not bo amiss to lay before the 
English public some account of the mode 
in which these thing® are managed in a 
country, which is by no means deemed by 
anybody to be the first, or among the first, 
in the world. The Italians, whatever their 
shortcomings may be, have at least this 
very promising characteristic ; they are by 


no means self-satisfied. They are fully per- 
suaded that fcheir country is behindhand in 
tiie great race of progress and civilisation. 
They are convinced that they have much to 
learn in almost every department of social 
life, and they aro very ready to learn from 
any who can teach them. The present 
writer was invited, by the director of the 
Florence workhouse, to visit the establish- 
ment under his care. Of course a citizen 
of that jJroud country, which is recognised 
as “marching in the van” of civilisation, 
was received with a becoming sense of in- 
feriority. It was hoped, perhaps, that he 
would offer some improving suggestions 
drawn from the practice of our great 
metropolitan workhouses : say Irom the 
grammatical, humane, and intellectual St. 
Pancras. f 

Florence has hut one poor-house for the 
whole ejty. It is an immense mass of 
building, covering an area considerably 
laVger, I should imagine,, than that of Lin- 
coln \s-irm -fields. It differs from almost 
all the other public establishments of Flo- 
rence, in that tho building, before it was 
jledifcated to its present use, consisted of 
trio convents. All the others occppy what 
was once upon a time one convent only. 
Museums, colleges, government depart- 
ments, charitable institutions,, all were 
formerly convents. It is quite a Inattcr of 
course in the City of Flowers. And Florence 
points to tho fact as. a proof that she also 
has shaken off hor long sleep, pnd is on the 
march forward. 

The huge mass of the Florence poor- 
house once formed the two convents of 
Monte Domini and Montecelli. Hence 
the popular .phrase in Florence for being 
reduced to destitution, is “ going to Monte 
Domini.” The Jbuilding is situated near 
the old wall of the town, v in a very open 
and airy locality, at the far end of tho 
Via dei. Malcontenti; not named so, be 
it observed, with any reference to the 
inmates of the great workhouse, hut so 
galled in former ages, before workhouses 
existed, because criminals on the way to 
execution passed by that route from tho 
prison to the Florentine Tyburn, 

The administration of this vast establish- 
ment is not entrusted to any u board”’ nor 
is the director elected by the rate-payers. 
He is appointed by the corporation, and is 
an enlightened and highly cultivated gentle- 
man, whose whole soul is in his work, and 
whose special fitness for his place is very 
obviously tnarked fey that infallible charac- 
teristic of a zealous and able administrator ; 
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the power of infusing zeal and a pride in 
their work, and in the establishment to 
which they belong, into all his staff of 
subordinates. This gentleman is the Com- 
mendatore Carlo Peri. He has held the 
post for only four years, and has introduced 
very large and important improvements 
into the conduct of the establishment. 

He has no control whatsoever over the ad- 
mission or non-admission of any applicant. 
Applications for relief are made to the 
corporation. They investigate the case, 
and, if it bo a fitting one, send the applicant 
with an order to the “ Pia Casadi Lavoro” 
— such is the style anS title of this esta- 
blishment — where he or she is received as 
a matter of course; the corporation there- 
upon becoming responsible to the Pia Casa 
for one franc daily, as long as Che person so 
received remains an inmate. The persons 
deemed fit objects to be so sent ard all who 
arc destitute, and so fir infirm as to fo) 
unable to obtain their living by their 
labour; all who are too old, or too young, 
or too weakly, being at tho same time 
destitute of the means of support. “«But 
what of those,” 1 asked, “who arc able* 
and williYig to work, but can find no 
work?” “ There are none such,” was the 
reply. “ If any man able to* work says 
that he can lind no work in Florence at 
the present dUy, it is because he has not the 
will to work. There is work,* and to spare, 
lor all.” Further, tho polico have autho- 
rity, not only to procure admission for all 
street beggars (of course, after sufficient 
proof of destitution), but to compel them 
to enter the “ Pia Casa.” For these, also, 
tho corporation pays one franc g cr head, 
per day. 

The Pia Casa is essentially a workhouse, 
and tho able-bodied young (who are re- 
tained as inmattes up to .sixteen years of 
age) and the more able-bodied portion of the 
adults are all required to work. Certain por- 
tions of the building have been turned into 
workshops for various trades ; these are let 
to masters in suc}i trades, who avail them* 
selves of the labour of the boys, and teach 
them their business. Sundry branches of 
manufacture of articles needed in the house 
for clothing, &c., are made in it by* the 
inmates. * And in every case of work done 
of any sort, half the value of the work, most 
scrupulously valued, goes to the doer of- it 
and the other half to the establishment. 
Even the sweeping and cleaning of the 
wards is thus valued as wotk done, and is 
paid for accordingly, Of the half of the 
proceeds coming to the inmate, the sum of 


, five centimes is given to him daily ; the 
rest is put by at interest for his benefit. 

Some small assistance hence accrues to 
the establishment, but very little. Some- 
thing is also derived from tho letting of 
the shops above-mentioned, and something 
irom the proceeds of a large garden. But, 
on the whole, there is very little income 
over and above the daily franc paid for each 
inmate. According to the last report, 
made up to the 31st of December, 1868, the 
number of the “ family” then in the house 
was five hundred and sixteen. It is now 
somewhat larger, and must necessarily in- 
crease, with the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion? of Florence. 

Of these five hujatfred and sixteen, there 


From 3 to 3 years of age 
„ 9*. <46 

„ J^toSl 
„ to 40 
f 41 to 60 
f, 61 to 80 


46 

108 

13 

48 

105 

171 


Total 491 

The remaining twenty-five were in hos- 
pitals of the city, at the charge of the Pia 
Casa. 

With i*ho live hundred and sixteen 
francs per diem received for these inmates, 
assisted by the small matters above men- 
tioned, Signor Carlo Peri has to provide 
for the following objects : 

The inmates are to be clothed, fed, and — 
as regards the young, and such adults as 
are in a condition to profit by teaching — 
instructed. Besides the trade teaching 
already mentioned, the house provides writ- 
ing, reading, sewing, drawing, and gym- 
nastic masters. A philanthropic and highly 
competent singing master, Signor Giulip 
Robexti, whose name is not unknown in 
London, strongly persuaded of the hu- 
manising influence of his art, gives gratui- 
tous instruction in music ; and the VTriter 
witnessed some time since, a little trial 
of the acquirements , of the scholars, at 
which a knowledge of the elements of 
musical notation was manifested which 
might have put many a drawing-room 
singer to the blush. 

This is not all that Signor Peri has 
to do with his five hundred and sixteen 
francs a day. When he accepted the 
position of director of the Pia Casa, the^ 
establishment was very deeply in debt. This 
debt had to be provided for. It has already 
been in great 1 part paid. The amount of 
its pressure on tho resources of the esta- 
blishment may be estimated by an observa- 
tion made by Signor Peri to the presont 
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writer. Matters will be easier, said the 
latter, when the debt shall have been all 
* wiped out. “ Ah,** said the director, “ if 
I live* long enough for that, I shall offer 
spontaneously to the corporation to take 
the poor for eighty centimes — eightpence — 
a head/’ It may be assumed, then, that 
eightpence a head per diem supplies all 
that is needed for the clothing, food, service, 
medicine, and instruction, of the inmates. 

The clothing is very good of its kind. 
We were invited to visit the extraordinarily 
extensive magazines, and walked through 
a long suite of rooms lined by capacious 
presses on either side, in which were 
laid out in order, enprmous quantities of 
jackets and trousers^ of coarse brown 
j cloth for winter, and \triped blue and 
II white linen for summer JiUhoes, stockings, 
hempen shirts, and neckerfcinefs. Let no 
one clothed in flimsy cotton\Tn up his 
nose at hempen shirts. They\nre very 
excellent clothing, quite white, and by no 
means so coarse as to be uncomfortable. 
Then followed huge cupboards full of 
sheets, blankets, and towels. At the time of 
the last statement of the financial position 
of the establishment, the mass of property 
represented by these stores of clothing was 
ninety thousand francs, or three thousand 
eight hundred pounds. 

In connexion with the clothing depart- 
ment, the baths may be mentioned. Before 
the incoming pauper is clothed in the uni- 
form of the house, ho is placed in a warm 
bath. There are six baths in the bath-room 
attached t.o the "men’s department. The 
whole lining of the room and the baths is of 
white marble ; all the fittings are of polished 
brass ; and it' is impossible to conceive a 
bath-room more comfortably arranged, or 
kept in a state of more spotless cleanliness. 

Now, as to the important question of food. 

The Italians generally think very little 
of breakfast. Many persons in easy circum- 
stances take nothing that answers to our 
notion of breakfast ; and many more take 
only a small cup of coffee without milk. 
But the inmates of the Pia Casa di ‘Lavoro 
receive a portion of bread the first thing in 
the morning. On asking the quantity of 
the allowance, I was assured that it was 
enough, and often more than enough. I 
saw several portions, and found the bread 
*to be of excellent quality. Referring to 
the printed rules of the house, I found that 
the exact quantities distributed are as 
follows : 

Prom 3 to 9 years 435 " gnrnme” in fct© day 
^ 9toX6 „ 540 if i, 

Above 16 „ 640 „ „ 


The quantity distributed to the women is 
slightly less. For dinner at midday, all 
the inmates have a portion of soup of bread, 
maccaroni, rice, semolina, or other similar 
materials, of fifty-five gramme in weight 
when in a dry condition ; a plate of meat, ' 
weighing one hundred and fifty gramme 
before cooking, or on fast days a plate of fish, 
weighing one hundred and twenty gramme ; 
or a portion of vegetables. The children 
under nine years of age have a somewhat 
smaller quantity of meat. Wine is served 
out twice a day — at dinner, and at supper ; 
the tenth part of a litre for children under 
nifte, and the fifth part for all others. 
This quantity must be considered with a 
reference to the fact, that the Italians almost 
invariably take their wine with water. 
For supper, the family, as they are always I 
called, have with their bread something 
“ tasty ; r a bit of sausage, anchovies, sar- 
dines, cheese, or fruit. To use the expressive 
Italian phrase, they have bread and “ com- 
pagnatico something to accompany it, | 
something to make it go down. And this is 
the bill of fare for every day in the year, with 
r fche exception of fast days, when something 
is provided* in the place of moat, in accord- 
ance with the rules of the church. Some 
other small* modifications are adopted in the 
case of the children. They have, for instance, 
a mess of soup instead of bread in the 
morning. But no milk, or butter, is used 
in the establishment. We visited the vast 
and airy kitchen, and found everything 
as clean, and bright, and sweet as the 
most fastidious eye or nose could desire. 
We saw the dinners for the infirm being 
prepared. The portions of beef, each 
about as large as one of those circular 
beefsteaks which most travellers have had 
served to them bt Paris, looked exceedingly 
palatable. And. though nothing is said in 
the rules about vegetables with the meat, 

I observed a great caldron of greens being 
boiled. The term “ infirm’*’ must be under- 
stood 'to mean strictly those who are not in 
‘'strong health. The really ill are,, for the 
most part, sent to the general hospitals of 
the city. 

The refectory on the men’s side of the 
building is a noble hall, one Jiundred and 
, eight feet long by forty-two wide, apfl high 
in proportion. It was scrupulously clean 
and sweet. The tops of the tables are of 
marble. 

From the refectory we proceeded to the 
dormitories. They form a series of huge 
chambers, the largest of which holds eighty- 
eight beds, and the smallest that I noticed, 
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fourteen. The measurement of one y taken 
at hap-hazard (and there was very little 
' difference between them), was as follows ; 
ninety-three feet long by thirty-six wide, 
and twelve feet high. In this room there 
are thirty-three beds. The feleepers, there- 
fore, have mpro than twelve hundred and 
seventeen cubic feet of air each. The win- 
dows are large and abundant. No daintiest 
lady’s bedchamber could be more free from 
the faintest taint of foul air than the whole 
of this vast range of dormitories. Each bed 
consists of a paillasse, a very good w T oollen 
mattress, a pillow, two sheets, and three 
thick woollen blankets. They were excel- 
lent beds. Large lavatories and other con- 
veniences are attached to the chambers. 

In some of the rooms wc found several of 
the infirm. Those whom the - doctor pro- 
nounced to be such, were allowed to re- 
main in their chamber; ant] were tilso free 
to go out at pleasure into *the very largp 
yard, with its extensive covered colonnades. 
They were also free to remain up, or to 
stay in bed as they would. 

The men go to bed at about half- past seyen, 
and get up at seven. * The boys do not get* 
to bed til£ about an hour later, because they 
are attending the different schools. Lights 
are burned in all the chambers iduring the 
night. Guards go their rounds two or 
three times -during the night; and each 
dormitory has a small chamber attached to 
it, in which a guard or inspector sleeps, 
who can at all times be called .to. In the 
women’s department, the arrangements 
are the same. 

The separation of the sexes is com- 
plete. In cases where a husband and wife 
are both inmates of the establishment, 
they are permitted to see each other on 
Sundays. In the exercise yards, as well as 
in the interior of*the building, the children 
are wholly separated from the adults. 

On Sundays and other holidays the in- 
mates are permitted to see their mends in a 
“.parlour” ‘devoted to that special purpose. 
Only in cases whero the inmate is so* 
infirm as to be incapable of leaving his or 
her bod, is a visitor by special permission 
allowed to see such persons in the dormi- 
tories. On holidays, also, the inmates *are 
sent omb foV a walk in parties, but always 
accompanied by a guardian, apd along a 
line oi route specially indicated by the di- 
rector. Individual permissions to go out 
into the fown are quite exceptional, and 
granted only by the director in each par- 
ticular case. 

The punishments for misconduct consist 


of, first, Admonition; second, Short com- 
mons — applied principally as a. means of 
repaying to ihe administration the value 
of any articles destroyed or injured by neg- 
ligence or malice — to be applied not mpre 
than three times a week, and to consist in 
stopping the allowance of meat and that of 
wine ; third, Privation of wine altogether 
for a time; fourth, “Mortification” on < 
bread and water at a separato table for a 
period not exceeding fifteen days, and re- 
lieved by a day of full diet every third day ; 
fifth, Fines levied on the daily gain of the 
culprit, and also on the sum of his savings, 
to the extent of half of the latter ; sixth, 
Committal to labour in the “discipline 
chamber” without or. meat, extending 
to fifteen days in Jlie case of children, and 
to a month in tfc5 ease of adults ; seventh, 
Expulsion free; jl" the establishment. 

One gre^j 1 object with Signor Peri baa 
been, to (j/a employment as far as possible 
lor all the members of bis “family,” with 
the exception of the absolutely bedridden. 
Even the invalid women, including the 
blind, are made useful in some way ; either 
in pumping water, or knitting, or spinning. 

“ For the piale invalids,” says the director, 
in his last annual report, “ I have, With 
much advantage, succeeded in opening a > 
bookbinding and paper working establish- 
ment, in which nine individuals are occupied 
at the present moment, producing a profit 
of three francs a week to the institution, . 
and as much more for themselves. 

I will conclude this account of a Floren- 
tine workhouse with the only objection that 
its arrangements suggested to me. The . 
very courteous and- intelligent inspector, ‘ 
who at the director’s request conducted me 
through the dormitories, remarked, that 
few of those who were received there had 
ever been so well lodged before! It did 
not strike him that this could be other than 
a great advantage and source of self-con- 
gratulation to the managers of the Pia 
Casa. But it did occur to me to fear, that 
that most difficult problem, how to make 
public charity all that humanity requires 
it to be, without making it something more 
desirable than the most lowly placed of 
those who have to pay for it, enjoy them- 
selves, was not satisfactorily solved here. 
And it must be remembered that in Flo- 
rence, even the most miserable' of those 
who are not in the workhouse, contribute 
to the support of those who are in it. For 
the franc a day which is paid by the cor- 
poration comes out of the general taxation 
of the taxpayers ; to which* the poorest man 
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contributes who smokes a farthing cigar, 
or tastes a drop of wine. 

But people in Italy have not yet learned 
to look at matters from this point of view. 
Contrariwise, there would seem to be plenty 
of room for some of our London boards of 
guardians to advance a few steps in emu- 
lation of Signor Peri, without any danger 
of trenching on the above principle. 


LOVE’S SUNRISE. 

The lark leaves the earth 
With the dew on his breast, 

And my love’s at the birth, 

And my life's at the best. 

What blisd shall 1 bid the beam bring thee * 
To-day, love ? S. 

Whafc care shall I' bid the Doeeze fling thee 
Away, love? \ v 
What song shall I bid the biAsing thee, 

O say, love ? 

For the beam and the breezeV 
And the birds — all of these Nn 

(Because thou hast loved me) my bidoVg obey, love. 
Now the lark's in the light, ^ 

And the dew on the bough ; 

And my heart's at the height 
Of the day that dawns now. 


GIDEON BROWN. 

♦ A True Story of the Covenant. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

In the year of Our Lord ono thousand 
six hundred and eighty- seven I, Gideon 
Brown, of the city of Glasgow, being sound 
of mind and body, and in the forty-first 
year of my age, an exile from my home and 
country, write this true history of my life. 
Perhaps no eye but my own will ever read 
it. But if this should be so, I am resigned 
to cast my bread upon the waters, not 
again to find it after any days. The act 
of writing relieves my mind of a burthen ; 
and I need sympathy, even if it be no other 
than the sympathy of my own pen as it 
traces my thoughts upon the paper. I 
begin my task at Newark, in the plantation 
of New Jersey, at the distance of many 
thousands of miles from my native land, to 
which my thoughts continually turn with 
the hope that before I die my eyes shall 
once again behold it, and that my arms 
shall once more be permitted to clasp to 
my bosom my faithful wife, and the three 
bonnie bairns that she lias borne to me. If 
any one ever reads these pages who is cast 
down by sorrow, let him take. courage from 
the records of mine, and learn, as I have 
done, the mobility of endurance and the 
dignity of resignation. God has given me 
a dauntless spirit, which has Upheld me 


amid troubles and perils manifold. I have 
been cast down, but I have never despaired 
either of this world or the next. I have 
seen Death, face to face, and talked with 
him as amah talketh with his friend. Nay, 
there have bc^pn times when I have been 
tempted to think that I had no other friend 
than he.; yet even in those gloomy hours I 
have never lost hold of the abounding con- 
solation that I was in the hands of my 
Almighty Father, without whose consent 
not a hair of my head could be injured, 
and that, until His time came, neither 
Death nor Hell should prevail against me. 
Strong in this conviction, I have endured 
scoffs and scorns without repining, and 
passed unharmed through the Valley of* 
Dark Shadows. 

My father, Hugh Brown, was a tobacco 
merchant in Glasgow, and carried on a 
profitable trade with the plantations of 
Virginia. Ho was a pious Christian, and as 
tinflinching an enemy of Popery and Pre- 
lacy as ever strove to uphold the Covenant. 
My mother, Margaret Brodie, was a native 
of Nairn, reported to have been in her 
u youth the comeliest woman in Scotland. 
When I last saw her, in her .seventieth 
year, she seemed to me, with her snow- 
white hair, her pleasant smile, her kindly 
eyes, and fier winsome voice, to “be bonnier 
in her old age than other WQmen in their 
youth. She and my father were one in 
thought as well ns in ’heart. They had 
a family of seven children, of whom I was 
the eldest. * I was born in 1646, and at the 
proper age, after a sound training in the 
rudiments of knowledge, and in the faith 
of the Gospel, received at my mother’s 
knee, was sent to the University of St. 
Andrews. v Here I remained until my 
twentieth year„ v when my father required 
my help in the counting-Jiouse, promising,, 
if my tastes inclined that way, to make me 
a partner in his business. I early began 
to study the affairs of my country, ana in 
1660, being only fourteen years of age, I 
^remember to have heard my father predict 
great evil to Scotland from the restoration 
of “the wicked and ungodly race of Stuart.” 
I also remember the wrath of all our house- 
hold, which even affected my gentle mother, 
when, a year later, the news reached Glas- 
gow that the Westminster parliam&it had 
ordered “'The Solemn League tod Cove- 
nant” to be publicly burned by the com- 
mon hangman in Palace-yard. On the 
night following there supped at our house 
two worthy ministers oi the Gospel, whom 
I saw for the first time, one of whom was 
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destined, under God’s providence, to exer- 
cise a lasting influence over my character and 
life. The younger of the two was the ex- 
cellent Mr. Alexander Peden, minister of 
New Luce, in Galloway, a man of singular 
piety and earnestness. The* other was that 
pillar of the Covenant, Donald Cargill, of 
the Barony Church of Glasgow. He was 
at that time about fifty years of age, a 
strong, active man, in whoso every look 
there was determination, and in every 
accent of whose tongue there was power to 
persuade, or to overawe, and who, to my 
youthful imagination, seemed to be more 
like an inspired apostle than any preacher 
of God’s Word whom I had ever seen or 
read of. The conversation of my father and 
mother with these two ministers was grave 
and sad. Mr. Cargill said (and I remem- 
ber his words as clearly as if he had only 
spoken them yesterday) : # 

“ Dark days are coming for Scotland aiWl 
for the church. I believe Charles Stuart 
to he an enemy of the people of God. He 
is surrounded by evil-minded men, who 
counsel him to set at nought the laws of 
our Commonwealth, find to introduce pre- 
lacy among us. But he shall not prevail. 
Scotland, oh, my country ! He that 
dasheth iji pieces cometh up •before thy 
face. Keep thy munition ; watch thy way ; 
make thy loitis strong; fortify thy power 
‘mightily. Rejoice not against me, O 
mine enemy ! When I fall I shall arise, 
and when I sit in darkness the Lord shall 
bo light unto me.” 

Mr. Peden spoke after the same manner, 
his pale face glowing red, his eyes flashing 
fire, as he prayed to the Lord thqt in the 
day of tribulation, which was near at 
hand, the Scottish people might prevail 
against all the foes of then* faith, and that 
from the burning* furnace of great ‘sorrow 
they might come forth triumphant over all 
heresy, schism, and oppression, even though 
the sister land of England might bow the 
k$ee to Baal. During my sojourn at St. 
/ Andrews, when eveTy day had its, stepjb of 
work, and my mind was fully occupied with 
necessary studies, these matters did not 
receive the same earnest thought that I 
afterwards gave them, though many a time 
since my entry into the active world these 
predictions came baek vividly upon my 
memory, and I resolved that I too, though 
not a minister of the Word, would do battle 
for the liberty of my faith, even with the 
sword, if my sword were needed. 

The great persecution began iix Scotland 
* very shortly after this conversation. In 


less than a year the king and his wicked 
advisers had let loose the flood of wrath 
against Presbytery, hoping to undo the 
goodly work of the Covenant. But the 
imagination of his heart was as vain as it 
was cruel, and though for awhile the 
ministers of the prelatical church took 
possession of thfe manses and the pulpits of 
Scotland, and it was made a crime to preach ; 
the gospel of the covenant to the poople ; 
not all the power of Charles Stuart, nor of 
his priests, nor of his soldiers, nor of his 
judges and hangmen could daunt the gallant 
spirit of my countrymen, or compel them 
to drink the milk of righteousness from the 
poisbned chalices of r/'elacy. While I write 
the great struggle , Sill continues ; and the 
Covenant has bet^f sealed by the blood of 
many thousand? of saints and martyrs. * 
But unto bij; even unto me, is given, to 
see the eiyf, though it be far off*, . and to 
know, ir./this the day of my tribulation, 
that right shall prevail, and that the per- 
jured and cruel princes of the Houso of 
Stuart shall be hurled from the high places 
where they are. unworthy to sit. In this 
faith 1 live. In this faith I will die. 

It was An the month of August, 1662, 
when I was in my seventeenth year, that 
Mr. Cargill, having business in St. Andrews, 
was asked by my father to take charge of 
me on the journey, and deliver me to my 
uncle. Doctor Brodie, a physician in that 
city, in whose houso I was to reside, while 
I attended college. I should not think it 
worth while to mention an event so slight 
as, this journey, even although the com- 
panionship of Mr. Cargill on the way made 
it very memorable to me, were it not for the 
things we witnessed on our arrival. There 
was a great multitude of people in the High- 
street and in the road from Edinburgh, so 
great as well nigh to prevent us from 
passing to my uncle’s house ; and on Mr. 
Cargill inquiring of a bystander what was 
the reason of such a gathering, we were 
told, that the Archbishop of St. Andrews, | 
with a brave cavalcade of gentlemen and 
soldiers, was approaching from Edinburgh 
to take possession of his see. “ Let us 
stand aside, Gideon,” said Mr. Cargill, 
“that I may look upon the face of James 
Sharpe, the traitor, in the day of his pride. 
Such as ho are more to blame than Charles 
Sjtuart for the miseries that are yet to 
befall Scotland. If to me wore given the 
power of cursing, upon his head my curse 
should fall, not because ho is a prelatist, 
but because he has shown himself false 
to the Covenant which he swore to uphold ; 
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and lias taken a bribe, even the bribe of an 
* archbisboprick, as the reward of his. per- 
| jury.” As he spoke a movement among 
* the people, and a clatter as of horses’ hoofs, 

" warned us that the cavalcade was drawing 
I near. We stood together at the shop door 
of a mercer’s, who seemed to bo acquainted 
with Mr. Cargill. w These are sore times,” 
said the mercer, “ for the people of God.” 
u Aye, soro indeed, my friend,” replied Mr. 
Cargill, “ and worse to follow. But behold 
; the traitor.” And it was even so. On a 
prancing horse rode James Sharpe, Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, a portly man of 
middle age, with , a pleasant smile on his 
face, and an oiljJ&ranner like that c of a 
courtier. On either As de of him rode a 
dozen or more of earls, and lords, and 
» knights in gay trapping^, followed by a 
long line of mounted gentlronen. Not a 
cheer was raised to do them hfo^onr, as they 
rode through the street, and noHi cap was 
taken off to do them reverence. The people 
looked on curious but stern, and as if wonder- 
ing what the end of these things should be. 
Mr. Cargill said nothing more, but seemed 
to rejoice inwardly, as I judged from the' 
dour satisfaction expressed in Ks face, that 
the people had no huzzas to throw away on 
such as this archbishop, and that all his 
pomp affected them not. Fifteen years 
later these things came back into my mind 
when the haughty prelate met the fate of 
the persecutor, and was stricken dead in 
the street. 

Having concluded rather than completed 
my studies, I took my place in my father’s 
counting office in 1660 ; and resolved, Grod 
aiding me, to devote my best energies to 
his service. His health was not strong, 
and there were six children younger than 
myself to be educated and provided for. 
He bad a consciousness that his days would 
not be many in the land ; and it was a 
comfort to him, he often said, that I was so 
steadfast to my work, so steadfast also to 
the faith in which he had nurtured me, and 
that I was otherwise so well qualified to be* 
the head of the family, when he should 
have departed to his rest. He lived for 
seven years after this time, ailing, but 
eheerftd, and expired in 1678, leaving me, 
at the age of twenty- seven, to regret the 
loss of a friend as well as a father, and a true 
Christian gentleman. The business of wliiqh 
I became the head was , fairly prosperous, 
and promised to provide meang enough, if 
„ prudently managed, for the well-placing in 
> fife of my brothers and sisters, and for the 
sustenance in comfort of my beloved mother. 


It also seemed after a year or two of close 
application, that the business was suffi- 
ciently profitable to justify me in taking to 
myself a wife, which I did at the age of 
thirty, with the consent and approbation of 
my mother aifd family, and all the friends 
of our house. My wife’s name was Grace 
Rutherford. She was the daughter of an 
advocate in Edinburgh ; a than in very 
good repute, and highly esteemed in his 
profession. She was five years younger 
than myself. I had been betrothed to her 
for six years, not only with my father’s 
consent but with his blessing, though he 
bad cautioned delay, on the ground of my 
present want of worldly substance. To 
this delay, strong in the faith of Grace’s 
affection, I' willingly but sorrowfully con- 
sented. Our hands were joined together 
in holy wedlock by Mr. Cargill ; and from 
that hrfppy day until this, 1 never had the 
smallest cause to regret that I took such a 
partner to my bosom. If any regret is 
mingled with her name, it is that I have 
been separated from her by the arm 
of oppression, and from the three bonriie 
bairns that the Lord has given me with her. 
Nevertheless, even in this blackest hour of 
my fortune I know .that 1 shall behold her 
again, if not on this side of Eternity on that 
other side, where sorfow finds no abiding 
place. 

Had it not beeu for the persecution suf- 
fered by the Presbyterians, my life, at this 
time would have been as happy as any man 
has reason to expect. I was hale of- body 
and mind. I was prosperous in worldly 
allairs. I was tenderly beloved at homo, 
and much respected by my fellow- citizens 
abroad* But being a man of note in Glas- 
gow — ono not slow to speak my mind when 
the truth was* in question — and being 
known even beyond the bounds of my 
native city as a friend of the Covenant, I 
nearly experienced the wrath of the prela- 
tists. The second parliament of Charles 
the Second had decreed heavy fines against 
all who withdrew themselves from attend- 
ance at the parish churches, and still 
heavier fines against those who withdrew 
their wires and children, their servants, or 
others over whom they had authority. 
Under this law, I was amerced in sums 
amounting, at sundry times, to more than 
the annual profits of my trade. My ene- 
mies hoped to reduce me into beggary for 
my frith. But the Lord withstood them, 
and it seemed to me as if His finger were 
in it, for the more I was fined the more I 
prospered. Three times I was amerced for 
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harbouring in my house ministers, against 
whom warrants were out, for having wor- 
shipped God in conventicles, or uplifted on 
the mountain side, by the brae-burn, or on 
the lonely moor, the voice of praise or sup- 
plication. Once I concealed' Mr. Peden in 
my house for eleven days and nights. 
Search was made for him from cellar to 
attic, in library, in spence, in parlours, 
and in bed-rooms, by a party of dragoons, 
with pistols and swords. But ho escaped 
their vigilance, they knew not how, and I 
got free with a penalty of three thousand 
I marks. Years afterwards, when Donald 
Cargill’s clmrch of the Barony had been 
closed against him, I attended His minis- 
trations in secret places, sometimes in the 
vennels and wynds of Glasgow, in the 
houses of the faithful poor, and* sometimes 
afar off* in the lonely places of the Campsie 
Hills. It was often sought tp entraJp both 
him and me, and all listeners* to his word^ 
of good tidings, by sending troops of 
mounted dragoons after us to suspected 
places. But we escaped harmless. It was 
not easy to surprise us. The people were 
with us, and not the humblest shepherd or 
servant la£S would lift a finger or say a 
> word to betray our whereabouts. 

It was op the fourth day of May, in the 
; year one thousand six hundred and seventy- ' 
nine, a lovely Sabbath as ever shone from 
• heaven, when Mr. Cargill was preaching 
on the liill-sido in Campsie glen, that news 
was suddenly brought by a shepherd 
which startled us all. We numbered about 
three hundred persons, one -half of whom 
were women and young people. The other 
half were men of all ages. Every one of 
them was armed; some having pistols, 
others swords, and none but Mr. Cargill liixn- 
self being without a weapon- ^of some kind. 
Mr. Cargill was an aged man, being near 
upon threescore years and ten, but there 
was no sign of old ago about him, except 
his long white hair. His form was erect, 
hi^eye was bright, and his voice dear and 
' loud. Ho was always impressive in his 
discourses, but on this particular Sabbath 
he seemed to me to be even more eloquent 
than was his wont, and to warm the 
souls of his hearers as with heavenly th*e. 
He was not* calm and persuasive, as I had 
so often heard him, but wrathful, defiant — 
even vengeful-— as he spoke of the oppres- 
sion of the people of God, by such servants 
of Satan as Lauderdale, Rothes, and James 
Sharpe, the Archbishop of St. Andrews. 
Upon the heads of these three he impre- 
cated the judgments of Heaven for the per- * 
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secution of the saints, whose only crime was 
that they worshipped God in their own 
fashion, and adhered to that Solemn League 
and Covenant which two out of those three 
— the Duke of Lauderdale and the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews — had sworn to 
uphold. The hands of the young men 
grasped at their sword-hilts as he spoke, 
and the eyes of the old men shone with the 
fire of youth, as they thought of the per- 
secution which they endured. Many of 
the women wept aloud. He was but in 
the middle of his discourse, when a man, 
mounted on a fast-going nag, was observed 
galloping down the glen from the direction 
of Glasgow. We al\ v sprang - to our feet, 
and grasped our wedfrons at the sight ; but 
as ho approached fearer, he was observed 
to be alone, and I recognised him as Archie 
Cameron, an tfged shepherd, and a brave 
soldier of Covenant. He bore a letter 
for me fivnn my uncle at St. Andrews, 
which I handed to Mr. Cargill, after a hasty 
perusal, that he might read it aloud to the 
congregation. It made known that on the 
yqster morn a party of five gentlemen of 
'Fife had set out in search of the sheriff, 
whose oppijession of the people in the 
matter of enforced subscriptions to the 
bond, renouncing conventicles, had greatly 
incensed tho whole country, with the in- 
tention, it was supposed, of taking liis 
life, should they fall in with him. But 
their purpose was not known except to 
themselves. The sheriff had notice of their 
coming, and escaped, no one could tell 
whither. Returning from his house, on 
their bootless errand, they had reached 
Magus Moor, when, unfortunately, they 
met the carriage of Archbishop Sharpe — 
containing himself and daughter — ap- 
proaching towards them. In a moment, 
and as if by one consent, the five gentle- 
men surrounded the carriage, stopped the 
horses, and ordered the archbishop to alight, 
for that their quarrel was with him, and 
not with his daughter. They held their 
pistols at his head, and he, possibly fearing 
that his daughter might suffer, obeyed the 
summons to' alight, and; falling on his 
knees and clasping his hands, entreated 
them to spore his life. “Think of the 
martyrs of the Covenant, whom thou hast 
not spared, thou man of sin,” said one of 
the party, “ and commend thy soul to God, 
for thou hast not two minutes to live.” 
Tho whole party discharged their shots 
into his body, and he died shrieking for 
man’s mercy, not for God’s, with his latest 
breath. Such was the letter, and the 
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tears gathered in many an eye, and in Mr. 
.Cargill’s own, as he read it slowly and 
solemnly to the people. “Brethren,” he 
said, “ this is mournful news, and betokens 
new evil to the unhappy realm of Scot- 
land. It is not thus that I would have 
had the traitor die. I would have had 
him die on the scaffold, as an example of 
man’s justice as well as God’s. But his 
murder, I cannot, and I will not, approve, 
though I have *no pity to throw away 
upon such as he. But take warning, my 
brethren, and beware of the evil that will 
assuredly come upon *us in consequence 
of this deed. The savage Highlanders 
from Stirling will b^let loose upon us, and 
English soldiers will sent to help them 
in the work of exterminating the people of 
tlio Covenant. You and I, and all of us — 
every man in Scotland, wbp clings to the 
faith, and abhors prelacy andv^opery — will 
he held guilty of the puttingVto death of 
James Sharpe. Let us bo prepared for the 
dark night. Let evory man that hath a 
weapon see to it that it bo ready. Let 
every man who hath no weapon see that 
he buy or borrow one for the Lord’s service.' 
Deliver us from our enemies, O Lord ! 
Defend us from those that rise up against 
us ! Deliver us from the workers of ini- 
quity, and save us from bloody men ! For 
lo ! the mighty are gathered against us, not 
for our transgressions, and not for our sins, 
O Lord!” After these words, Mr. Cargill 
called upon the people to join in singing 
the Sixty- fourth Psalm, which was singu- 
larly appropriate for the occasion. 

The clear notes of the people’s voices 
rang far. up the glen, as they intoned 
the solemn psalmody, and repeated the 
words after their beloved minister. Mr. 
Cargill would not return with me to 
Glasgow as I bade him, fearing that my 
house would not be a safe retreat for him 
during the next three or four weeks. But 
ho promised that he would let me know of 
his whereabouts .by means of trusty mes- 
sengers. Before ho and T met again, thd 
trouble had come upon Scotland which he 
had foreseen. The hirelings of Charles 
Stuart, his soldiers and his judges, had 
so filled up the cup of oppression, that the 
brave people— able to endure no longer — 
had taken up arms and resisted even unto 
the death. On the twenty-ninth of May — 
the day of the restoration of the king, when 
bonfires had been alighted by the order of 
the malignants to signify the national joy 
for an event which was a national humilia- 
tion — the persecuted saints extinguished 


the fires, and at Rutherglen, near Glasgow, 
a party of near upon a hundred made a 
bonfire of another kind, by publicly burning 
all the Acts of Parliament against Pres- 
by tery. Thence they marched into Glasgow 
and affixed upon the cross a declaration of 
their adherence to the Covenant. They then 
retired into the Lanarkshire Hills, on the 
borders of Ayrshire, under the godly James 
Hamilton, many people flocking to them 
from all parts. , Here on the Sabbath fol- 
lowing, when they wore assembled for the 
worship of God at Loudon Hills, they 
were suddenly assailed by a troop of 
mounted dragoons, under the command of 
tho bloody Claverliouse. But the Lord 
fought on the side of His people, and 
Claverhouse was put to tho rout, and fell 
back into Glasgow, our people following. 

Great evils ensued. The defeat of Claver- 
house, 4 ' small, though it was, inspired the 
^friends of the Covenant with renewed hope, 
and before many weeks Mr. Hamilton 
found himself at the head of six or seven 
thousand men — shepherds, farm-labourers, 
farmers, gentlemen, and men of character 
and substance from Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow — determined, if occasion ‘ served, to 
strike a blow in the Lord’s cause. The 
English ^government despatched in all 
haste tho Duko of Monmouth’ „the basely- 
begotten son of the lecherous and treacher- 
ous Charles Stuart, to try conclusions be- 
tween Frolacy and Presbytery on the 
Scottish Hills. I was not present with Mr. 
Hamilton’s army, not from want of will to 
aid in the holy cause, but from the occur- 
rence of circumstances which, to my great 
disappointment at the time, prevented me 
from uniting my aid to that of my country- 
men. But Mr. Cargill was present when 
the Duke charged the friejads of the Cove- 
nant at Bothwell Brigg,nmd inflicted upon 
them the heaviest loss that the cause had 
ever yet suffered. I will not attempt to 
describe a battle which I did not see, 
though I well remember the wail of lamen- 
tation that went up through all the west 
and south of Scotland when the truth be- 
came known, that the Host of the Covenant 
had been destroyed under the hoofs of Mon- 
nfouth’s horse and at the hands of Mon- 
mouth’s men. Among the ‘ number of 
wounded at that great Armageddon, was 
Mr. Cargill, who received many cuts of a 
trooper’s sword upon his head, bnt who 
nevertheless escaped from the field and 
took refqge in my house in the Candleriggs 
of Glasgow, after wandering in much pain 
and peril over the country, and hiding in 
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caves and pits for many nights and days 
ei*e he could grasp the hand or sec the face 
of a friend. The prisoners taken on that fatal 
field were conveyed to Edinburgh, and shut 
up in the Greyfriars churchyard, to sleep 
among graves, with no covering but the 
sky, either in shine ’ or in rain, by night 
or by day. Here for four months they lay 
like cattle condemned to the shambles. 
Two of these, Mr. Kid and Mr. King, 
ministers of God’s Word, were taken thenco 
and hanged, and all who would not sign a 
bond never again to take up arms against 
the king, and confess at the same time that 
the killing of Archbishop Sharpe was foul 
murder, were sentenced to be shipped off 
1 as slaves to the American plantations. 
Such fate was mine, though not at that 
time. But let me not march before the 
years in my narrative. 

| SAVING- A CITT. 

All the way from Sooke, on the southern 
coast of Vancouver’s Island, all along the 
Straits of Do Fuca, up the dreary western 
coast, and down the eastern shores of the 
| colony until you come to the solitary Fort 
Rupert of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
t there is not one civilised ahode^with the 
single exception of a little block-house in 
Port San Juan. Here resides, all alone 
among his savago neighbours, an old In- 
dian trader, who lias long ago forgot civili- 
sation and all its amenities, though once 
upon a time no smarter lieutenant ever 
si look liis epaulets at the balls at Govern- 
ment House in the halcyon days of Cap- 
tain Sir John Franklin’s rule. The shores 
of every quiet bay are thickly dotted with 
savage-looking Indian villages ; eVery creek 
swarms with their war-canoe§. Never are 
they all at peace, moro cruel and vin- 
dictive enemies than these people ever 
prowled out on a night attack. 

The Nittinahts are a noted tribe of 
warriors and pirates; and their grim old 
chitff, Moquilla, looks upon war as the 
legitimate game of such kings as he. This 
warlike disposition is strengthened by the 
condition of their chief village, Wliyack, 
which is built on a cliff, stockaded in froi$, 
and at a part of the coast, at the mouth of 
the Nittinaht inlet, where it is difficult, on 
account of the heavily rolling surf, to land. 
Thus defended, they carry it with a high 
hand over their neighbours. Moquilla’s 
brother died, and he, not knowing what to 
do to soothe his grief, happily bethought 
himself one day that some months before, 
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his brother had quarrelled with a man in 
the tribe, and had threatened to kill him. 

So Moquilla went off to this roan’s lodge, 
and killed him. At this there was a great 
deal of talking in the village. Many said 
he did right, but others thought he did 
wrong ; Moquilla himself determined to cut 
the Gordian knot by following up the course 
he had begun. The man was married to an 
Elwha or Clallam wife, whoso village lay 
on the opposite shores of Juan De Fuca’s 
Strait. Casting about for some plausible 
excuse to go to war with a tribe with 
which he had been for years at peace, he 
recollected that long ago a Nittinaht canoe 
had landed on the Elwha shore, that the 
crew had been killed, and the canoe 
broken by member.^ of that tribe. In an 
Indian tribe there .ms rarely any doubting 
on a matter of war, especially when heads, 
slaves, and plunder are to be got. There 
was not imyf? in WTiyaek village that sum- 
mer afternoon when old Moquilla, his hands 
wet with the blood of his tribe’s man, pro- 
posed to go to war against the Clallams. 
They were, however, rather in want of „ 
gunpowder. So they dropped along the 
coast, a few miles, to Port San Juan, where 
one Langston was then trading, solitary, 
among their allies, the Pachenahts. Lang- 
ston stoutly refused to aid in the destruction 
of the Clallams, who were also customers 
of his ; and such was the force of this one 
man’s character, that though they begged 
earnestly for the favour of being permitted 
to buy powder of him, yet, on being re- 
fused, they did not attempt to take it by 
force. They bade him a gruff good-bye, 
and, under cover of darkness, sailed, with 
their Pachonaht contingent, out of the little 
cove, and over the strait to the opposite shore. 

Arriving there, they drew their canoes 
into the hush, and waited for dawn. Day- 
light came with all the calm beauty of a 
North-western summer morning, and the 
Clallams, suspecting nothing, went out un- 
armed on the halibut fishing- ground, a 
piile or two off shore. The Nittinahts 
drew their canoes out of the bush, and, pa d- 
dling out, shot the defenceless Clallams in 
their canoes, and, plundering the village, 
returned in triumph to Port St. Juan, with 
slaves and heads. When Langston woke 
up, in the morning, he found seven human 
heads, stuck on poles in front of his door. 
The rejoicings wero, however, of short 
duration, for news came that the survivors 
wero gathering allies from far and near, 
and would soon be over to attack the Pa- 
choqahts’ village. Collecting their house- 
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bold gods, they decamped in all haste, six- 
teen miles along the coast, to the fortified 
village of their allies, the Nittinalifcs, at 
Whyack. Before leaving they endeavoured 
to persuade Langston to accompany them. 
The trader had, however, a good store of 
furs and oil. If he fled, it would be sure to 
be lost ; if he remained, he might save it. 
So he determined to take his chance and 
stay where he was. Ho was soon alone, 
in the daily expectation of a visit from the 
Clallams. And he feltr rather lonely, and 
slightly nervous, as he saw the last of the 
friendly Pachenahts turn the point and 
leave him lord of the village. . 

Just then I arrived with a canoe manned 
by four Indians, on^a visit to the belea- 
guered trader. I wi\s astonished at the 
quietness of everything: around, but soon 
learned, as I stood on the sandy beach, the 
state of affairs. I could not leave the poor 
fellow alone ; so, in spite o& his protest 
that the “mess” he. had got mm self into 
was * no business of mine, I insisted on 
remaining, in order to help in defending 
the stores of the trader, on whom tlio Clal- 
lams might not Unnaturally be expected* 
to wreak their vengeance, under the sup- 
position that he had sold gunpowder to the 
Nittinahts. The first thing we did was to 
load all Langston’s “trade” muskets, com- 
prising some twenty flint-lock fowling- 
pieces, used for trading with the Indians, 
and to keep watch day, and night, turn and 
turn about. Day after day, night after 
night, for more than a week did this go on ; 
and still no sign of the Clallam attack. 

Langston’s spirits, which at first were 
rather depressed, now began to rise. He 
would often keep me company for hours on 
my watch, and relate old-world stories of his 
early days at sea, of foreign ports he had 
visited, of “ cuttings out,” and piratical 
attacks in which he had been engaged, 
until he would imagine himself once more 
a young lieutenant instead of a waif washed 
up by a curious turn of fortune on the 
Vancouver shore, and taking his life, 
he used to express it, “ in penny numbers.” 

I think it must have been on the seventh 
night, calm and still, that 1 was sitting on 
a log on the beach, with my rifle over my 
knees, when I was startled by a , splash, 
splash, gentle and regular, coming over 
the glassy water. There was a little moon, 
behind a cloud* and as it peered out for a 
minute, I could see twelve large war-canoes, 
* full of fighting men, cautiously paddling, not 
a mile from the shore. There was no time to 
! be lost. All our little garrison was rotted, 
and silently concealed behind the dense 



hush, which grew down to the very water’s 
edge; The clouds, flitting over the moon, 
allowed us only chance views of the enemy : 
now we could see them, now they were 
concealed, now they advanced, now the 
splash, splash of the paddles was close at 
hand. We could even hear whispers as I 
they rounded the point at the entrance ! 
to our little hay. We now crept hack 
to the honse, barricaded the door, and, 
extinguishing the lights, lay quiet, rifle in 
hand, watching their movements. One by 
one tho canoes grated on the beach, and we 
could see a council being held. Two men 
knife in mouth, now crept up on all fours to 
the lodges of the Pachenahts and listened 
at the doors. Hearing no sound, the idea 
seemed to flash upon them that the people 
had fled. noisy talk ensued, and pine 
torches were lighted, with which some men 
were proceeding to fire the village. Now 
was our time/ Bang! We fired in the air, 

••in any direction, musket shot after musket 
shot — anything to make a noise and a rapid 
firing. Never shall I forget the scene. There 
was no dignity in the manner in which the 
warriors proceeded to the canoes. There j 
was no question of standing on fhe order of | 
their going ; to go was the one object. Man j 
tumbled over man into the canoes, and every j 
one laid oil to the paddles, out of the harbour, j 
into the bay — Clallamwards. *’ They evi- 
dently supposed, as it was" our intention 
they should, that the whole Pachenaht i 
tribe were in ambush, for how otherwise ' 
was the repeated firing to be accounted for ? j 
An Indian hates firing in the dark, never j 
knowing who is to be hit, and these Indians 
acted accordingly. Delighted* at our suc- 
cess we ran over the point, with three or four 
trade muskets in our arms, and fired a 
few parting shots in their direction as they 
went spinning along, to tell in the Clal- 
lam’s village the story ot their hairbreadth 
escape from the vile Pachenaht ambush. 

In a day or two the Pachenahts returned, 
and for about four- and- twenty hours we 
were very great men indeed- r 

THE BRIDGE OP SIGHS. 

A Yachting Story. 

BOOK II. , 

. CHAPTER IV. THE MARRIAGE- 
In due course of time that marriage-day 
cam© round. The doctor, in loud protest, 
objected to the abatement of all the splen- 
dour of a marriage ceremony down at St. 
Arthur ’s-on-the- Sea when he proclaimed 
that “ my daughter was going to marry a 
very clever, high-bred young fellow, Con- 
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way, Lord Formanton’s son.” They had 
to proceed to London, and then the cere- 
mony was to take place in the wilderness 
of an old city church. The noble father 
and mother of the clever Conway “ set 
their faces” against this alliance. Hu- 
man natures are never indisposed thus 
to magnify a matter they slightly disap- 
prove of into a serious outrage, and so 
Lady Forman ton told her fine friends at 
those fine parties she was now beginningto 
resume that “she knew literally nothing 
about the matter,” and that she had no 
scruple in saying publicly that fc he and 
Lord Formanton quite disapproved of the 
matter. This was yet another reason for 
making the matter quite private. 

As the day drew near the little shadows 
and phantoms which had disturbed the 
lovers began to clear off. Their approach- 
ing happiness, like some sharp stimulant, 
banished all these dreary recollections and 
doubts ; made them seem indeed foolish? 
They came even to that frame of mind 
which made them consider it a duty to put 
such idle disturbers far away, as the truly 
just man will turn away from very plausible 
scruples. 

As they walked about the great metro- 
polis, and the doctor stalking, iu front 
attracted attention as lie affected to be a 
regular resident, and defeated his arms by 
loud proclamations and descriptions of 
very familiar objects, Conway said to lier, 
“Now, indeed, I feel that a new life is to 
begin for us both, I shall have that rest 
which I have so long sought, and which is 
so necessary if there is any scheme to be 
carried out. There is time for such a 
future, dearest Jessica. Together we shall 
surprise the world.” 

She looked at him fonjJJy. Even for 
her the mere change was a new life after 
the prison discipline at her father’s — that 
all but convict life where the doctor had 
literally held little more communication 
with her than a jailor would with his 
prisoners. 

Only the day before the marriage, Conway 
and his future wife were walking about in 
this supreme stage of tranquil happiness— 
he laying out plans, and expatiating on tl*it , 
new and future life of theirs which she de- 
lighted to hear of. “ Ah, here,” ho said at 
last, “ I am so rejoiced that this last day of 
the old life has arrived, and that the curtain 
comes down here to shut out the past. To- 
day is the last day that I shall turn my face 
backwards and look at it. I shall think of 
that poor girl now for the last time, and 
for the last time of that act I was about to 
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do— -the only one in my life which I may 
indeed blush for. And yet even on that 
last day of her life I felt scruples, and I do 
think I might have gone to her, finding 
the struggle intolerable, and have with- 
drawn. I have searched my heart, and I 
solemnly declare I would have done this. 
And yet she loved me; and even when 
that stroke overtook her she was thinking 
of me !” 

The colour came to Jessica’s cheek. 
“Loved you!” she said, warmly. “Ido 
not believe it. You must not think that. 
At least part of it came, I fear, from a 
dislike of me. And as for her last 
thoughts ” 

“Yes!” lie said, interested. “Tell me 
about that ; tell me^all about her and your- 
self, as I have wld you about myself. 
Just for this last day, and we have done 
with the subject for ever. You saw her 
then?” ^ 

Would it not be better to tell bim all 
now, and leave no secret on her soul ? And 
yet how could she explain that mysterious 
concealment ? 

• When she no^ recalled, almost with 
alarm, that j^he had told no one of having 
been with Miss Panton when she was 
seized with that illness, she felt she could 
rot tell it without embarrassment then; 
at least she must think it over. He saw 
her hesitation, and said smiling : 

“ l understand. I am not to know all 
secrets. 1 see ” 

The voice of the doctor, stentorian and 
blustering, came in with an intrusive blast, 
and that opportunity passed away. Never, 
never, of all the many times when that 
obstreperous clergyman had interfered had 
he been so fatally mal apropos. 

Here was the morning. The old church 
was so lonely, so vast, so white, and sepul- 
chral ; there might have been a dozen cere- 
monies going on without interfering with 
each other. It might have done duty as a 
vast ecclesiastical barn, for laying up holy 
•grain, and would have been more useful in 
that capacity than in the one for which it 
had been constructed. It might have been 
the Hall of Lost Footsteps over and over 
again, and it seemed to be furnished with 
many fixtures— cupboards and groaning 
presses, shelves, with a huge packing-case 
or two lying about, which resolved them- 
selves into galleries, pews, pulpit, and read- 
ing-desk. 

Here, upon this bright marriage morn- 
ing, came a small party, as it were, crawling 
over the pavement of that huge white store 
like a few mice in a granary. There was 
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no shew of bridesmaids, no filling up of the 
regular stock parts. The doctor, ruffling 
in his canonicals like some gigantic cock, 
came out, and began the rite. His voice 
echoed sonorously down that vast solitude, 
and made the decrepit old pew-opener look 
back and wonder at the needless and unac- 
customed noise. Sho looked round again 
as she saw Dudley standing at the door- 
way, and looking in. No one else saw 
him, or turned round; but as the ceremony 
came to a close he entered, and advanced 
nearer and nearer, and as the party went 
into the vestry he followed them in. 

The new Mrs. Conway started as she 
saw that dark, stern |ace, not at all coloured 
j with the conventional glow of congratula- 
tion. Conway, always^ranquil, never sur- 
prised, received him with a good-natured 
nod. Already for Imn the heavy folds of a 
curtain had dropped dver tl^> past. He 
would never raise even the corker to peep 
I behind. There were the usual formal 
duties to be done, and while he was away 
j for a few moments Dudley drew near to 
i her and said : 

: “ Ah, poor, poor Laura Panton ! Who* 

• thinks of her now ?” \ 

She turned away from him ; the malig- 
nancy of that reminder, so it seemed to her, 
at such a moment needed no notice. 

“ She almost prophesied this to me,” he 
went on, as it were, to himself, “ during 
those last few moments when I was carry- 
ing her to the bank.” 

J essica started. “ Carrying her to the 
bank ! What, you wero there ?” 

“ Yes. Oh that I had come up a few 
moments sooner ! That would have saved 
her. She said her enemy would not cross 
in the boat, but went round the long way, 
so that sho might die before help came. 
Her enemy ! Whom could she mean ?” 

” A boat ! And there was a boat there !” 
she faltered. “ Oh, good Heaven !” 

Here was the nappy bridegroom, the 
routine business done; hero the “noble 
fether” out of his robes. 

“ I am offering my congratulations,” said 
: Dudley, looking at her intently, “ and con- 
: gratulate you too, Conway. A now life is 
i beginning for you.” 

. “ Yes,'* $aid he, pleased ; iC such as I have 
never known yet. 1 have waited for it a 
j long time. You look^ tired and fatigued. 

; No wonder. Come, dearest. Remember,” 
i he whispered, “the curtain is down — that 
is to be the background.” 

Unconscious of Dudley, they departed 
for the great hotel where they were stay- 


ing. ' Dudley looked after them long. 

“ This gives life an interest,” he said, to 
himself. “I may leave all now to work 
itself out for a year and more.” 

CHAPTER V. A CLOUD. • 

Two years have passed by since these 
events, and Mr. Conway and his wife have 
begun the happiest of lives. Both are so 
changed — for the better, their friends say — 
that they seem to have .become different 
people. , The famjly difficulties had been 
got into something like arrangement. He 
enjoyed a small allowance from his father, 
devoted himself to work, chiefly political 
writing, and was already spoken of as 
likely to be a promising man, “ that would 
make his mark.” How sweet life was to 
her now — the sun, the flowers, the cities, 
and pictures.; things of quite a different 
*prder now. For they travelled a good deal, 
and saw the wonders of the world. If it j 
would only last. Yes ; it must last. 

They were coming home after a Welsh 
tour, and wero stopping on the road at a 
little town called Brookside, with an old- i 
fashioned landlady, who, if you were ill, 
would nurse you like a mother. There 
were charming gardens, with. a room that 
opened out on them, excellent. living, and 
a whole treasury of delightful walks up hill 
and down dale, with a very famous fishing 
stream within a mile. Here a now and 
delightful time set in. The weather was 
delicious; the grass never was so ’green 
and luxuriant ; all the choice morsels of a 
pastoral district, whose meat, and milk, and 
butter are not madly whirled away evory 
morning, was spread out before them. The 
landlady, too, grew into a friend, liking 
her two guestt, pleasant, and caring for 
them in every way. Evbry one has a little 
experience of this sort, and looks back 
with a sort of comfort and satisfaction to 
some such cot, where everything has gone 
happily, where the flowers have smelt 
sweetly, and whence he has b6en loath to 
depart. Thus a most delightful fortnight 
passed by. Jessica again found that she 
had not half exhausted the joys which her 
*ne\v life had promised her. More and yet 
more were opening out before her. On 
the last night of their stay — they were 
forced to return home — she said to him : 

“ Oh, if this life could go on always ! 
Shall I confess something to you P That 
one subject always seemed to casta shadow. 

It was no wonder that we shrank from it. 

. Now , dearest, I am grown so confident and 
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hopeful and happy, that I should not be 
afraid to look back.” 

“You have a brave heart, Jessica, which 
I knew was in you. . I would wager my 
life that if I had the whole history and de- 
tails of your struggle with that poor girl, 
from the beginning to the last day of her 
life, it would be all to four honour. And 
for her, I will say if she had had time she 
would have done you justice also.” 

A sort of tremor passed over Jessica, 
but she said nothing. That indeed was the 
only shadow, and she again, thought it 
might have been wiser to have told him of 
the last scene. 

Next day they were travelling home. A 
great mail of letters had reached them at 
tho little town, full of good news, of hope 
and encouragement. One sjfoke of an 
opening for the House of Commons. An- 
other said that as the ministry was* certain 
to change, an influential friend would come 
in with the new one, who was determined 
that his friend Conway should hold some 
: i sort of office. This was all delightful. 

They got on to Chester, where they v^ero 
to stop for the night,* and walked through 
its quainUold streets, new to both. They 
had come back to their hotel, and were 
standing <v 1 the railway platform, watching 
the various expresses come up, when Jessica 
I whispered him : , 

“ See that man’s face looking out of the 
carriage? Is it not like Colonel Dudley?” 

“Like !” said Conway, laughing. “It is 
Du dl ey himself . ’ 5 

Under a fur cap was seen Dudley’s face, 
in a sort of abstraction; much more worn 
than when they had last parted with him. 
Beside him were gun cases, hunting sad- 
dles, &c. He seemed to bo going on up to 
London. She saw him speaking to Con- 
way at tho carriage door, thon rise hastily, 
gather up all his packages, and step down 
with groat eagerness on the platform. With 
a sort of undefined trepidation she said to 
Conway, “ He is not going to stay ?” 

| “ He says he will stay for the night,” her 

husband answered. “ He says ho is tired. 
Poor soul ! he is as low and dismal as ever, 
and I suppose is glad to meet some one he 
, 'knows • 

» “ Then we need not see him,” she said, 

eagerly; “it will do us no good. Some 
fate seems always dragging us back to that 
time.” 

Dudley now . came np. He looked at 
| Jessica with a strange glance. “ Is it 
I not wonderful how people meet? There 
were about a million chances against our 


coming together at this time, and at this 
place. And yet I was thinking of you both 
only this morning. Let me come up to you 
this evening, if Mrs. Conway will give me 
leave. I find myself the worst company 
in the world.” 

“ Then you must not be too critical with ' 
ns, who are the best company in tho world 
for each other.” 

Dudley looked from one to the other with 
piercing greedy eyes. Then his face broke 
into a confident smile. 

“ Ah, I see. Yours is to be an everlast- 
ing honeymoon !” 

In the evening he came up to their sit- ! 
ting-room. He told them how he had bgen 
in Ireland, shooting,' hunting, “ trying to ( 
get an Trish horse t pv an Irish fence to break I 
my neck. But thly wouldn’t do it. That ! 
old nightmare is still on me ; in fact, it | 
grows heavier every day. I cannot shut ! 
out that pmce. I never see a bridge but it j 
recals that bridge. I was on the banks of i 
one the other day, and so like the spot, that j 
I foj’got, and, turning to the bogtrotter with 1 
me, said, ‘it was a scandal and a shame to i 
'have no bridge.^ JfTiman life might be lost ! 
while they ✓were stupidly sending round I 
miles.* Thte animal stared, as you may ’ 
suppose.” ’ | 

“ Well I think he might,” said Conway, 
glancing at the distressed face of Jessica. ; 
“I think it is high time now, for the sake j 
of your own peace of mind, to give over ;» 
brooding on these things. It can do you j 
no good.” ,j 

“And may do others harm? Well, you « : | 
are right ; I know you are. But I will tell i 
you this: it may lead to something yet. d 
Perhaps has led. Do you know what is ! 
bringing me home ? Something about this j 
very matter. I have never dropped it.” : j 
Conway shrugged his shoulders. “I ! 
still think it folly, but you always took your l j 
own course.” ,S 

“ Why,” continued the other, “ if I were 
a detective, or like that American fellow, 1 
' Poe, I could work backwards from that J 
dreadful day, until I landed somewhere, j 
But I am not, and have worked backwards 
in my poor bead till my brains are addled, j 
Some people would say I am mad, on that j 
subject at least. I daresay you thought so j 
when I went on so strangely to you both at 1 
tlie time she was being buried. I saw you 
were generous enough, Conway, to make 
allowance. But with all my speculation, 
one thought certainly has taken posses- 
sion of .me. She was not alone when she 
died” . - 
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Jessica turned pale. A sudden chill feel- 
ing seomed to strike upon her heart, as 
though the end of the delightful paradise 
- in which she had been living so long was 
now at hand* 

“ Impossible,” said Conway, warmly. 
“ No one could have seen it ; unless you 
mean to say that they had a share in that 
terrible business.” 

“ Aye, perhaps so,” said Dudley. “ For 
if any one had been with her, it would be 
strangely suspicious if they did not come 
forward.” 

“ It would be, certainly,” said Conway. 
“But have you anything to go upon? Was 
tl^s mentioned to that poor Sir Charles ? 
Ah, Dudley, I am not without repentance 
for my part in all that, ^nd have suffered, I 
can tell you.” 

“ 1 can acquit you, Conway,” said the 
other, “ I say so cordially. .There were 
marks and footprints discovered. If that 
Edgar Allan Poe were alive But come 
to my room to-night, and I will tell you 
more.” 

“ But why neb go into it now, with Jessica 
present ? Her quick wit rcill help you. Ah Y 
But I forgot.” \ 

“ I thought,” said Jessie^, excitedly, 
“you promised me that we were not to talk 
of this ?” 

“ Tou are quite right. But what Dudley 
tells us alters the case. It is very strange 
that we should both* Dudley — you and I — 
have had the same idea.” 

“No,” said ‘Dudley, “I can understand 
1 why Mrs. Conway should not like the sub- 
ject. I do, though. It is my whole life, 
being, hope, and comfort. Once that ac- 
complished, and I care not what becomes 
of me.” 

He left them. 

“ A strange being,” said Conway. “ Yet 
he will work that out, depend on it.” 

“ Oh, but why should you have to do 
with it, or with him ? He can mean you 
no good ; certainly not to me. Do let us 
leave him here — leave this place. I tell 

* you misery* will come of it.” 

* “But why?” said he, looking at her 
fixedly. “ Grave me a reason, Jessica. You 
are so sensible, it is sure to be a sound one. 
Is it ftney, or mere feeling, as they call it ?” 

She hung down her head. Something 
whispered her : w Now is the time — a fall 
confidence, and it will savejmueh hereafter.” 
But then to let ham goffrom her to that 

1 _ man, then bear hi# gloss upon it 1 

Conway waited. “ I knew it was only 
a fancy. No, dearest, I am interested in this, 


recollect. I owe something to the memory 
of that poor girl.” 

He left her. With a sort of terror she 
followed him with her eyes. Now she had 
time, and could think calmly what she 
should do. She must decide before he re- 
turned. There was something of meaning 
in that Dudley’s behaviour; his stopping 
on his journey, his looks at her, and his 
hints. It did seem as though he wished to 
raise up some cloud between her and her 
husband — to get some strong net entangled 
about her, in which he could drag her back 
from him. Her old, calm sense came to 
her aid. Was not all this a mere difficulty 
of the imagination, in which she was en- 
tangling herself of her own act ? It was 
her own foolish finessing. 

Conway ' came back, musing. “ That 
Dudley is wonderful.,” he said. “ It shows 
what purpose will do for a man of a dull, 
Jieavy nature." He has certainly made out 
some strange things enough to justify him 
in a suspicion that she died in a different 
way from what was given out.” 

“ Oh, surely not. You cannot think 
that — youfmust not. Oh, it would be too 
horrible. It is one of this man's morbid, 
moody imaginings.” 

“His Jhcts are simple enough. But- 
what is so strange, they bear ©ut exactly 
the theory- 1 had in my mind 0 . What would 
your theory be . 

“ I have none. I don’t wisji to have any. 
Oh, you promised me that we were to leave 
the subject for ever and ever.” 

Again Conway looked at her with sur- 
prise. “ My deaf Jessica, this surprises 
me a little in you, who were so firm and 
rational about all things. Your old, bitter 
vendetta with this poor girl was too girlish 
to be elevated into the serious matter that 
you would make it. Nefrher would I show 
this singular repulsion to the subject before 
people ; for you see, Dudley remarked it, 
and ho is morbid enough — as you say — to 
turn it to some purpose of* his own. Now, 
exert yourself, and your firm self, as of old, 
and tell me what is your speculation, and 
I shall tell you ours,” 

Now was the opportunity. Make a clean 
brdast of it, according to tho old phrase/ 
and all might be welL But the deception 
— he could never forgive that, all she could 
say or do. Again rushed in her pride, and 
she uttered words that long after she was 
to regret.. It was the final step into the 
quagmire, 

“ I can say nothing. I disKke the sub- 
ject, and it is unkind to speak of it.” 
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She was hurt/. It wail as though a. new 
feature in her character had come on him 
by surprise. 

“ Well, then,” he said, slowly, “ what we 
have reached is this : that there w&s some 
one with her when she died. That some one 
has not revealed herself. We are going to 
be the Edgar Allan Poes of the mystery.” 

She was so scared by this announcement 
that she let him leave the room. Had he 
stayed a second longer, she had almost made 
up tier mind to tell him. But tho oppor- 
tunity for grace was gone. He sat up some 
hours that night over books and papers, 
arid the interval was as good as weeks. 

CHAPTER VI. “ FAC1L1S DESCENSUS.” 

They were now back in town again, but 
they were changed in their relations. Con- 
way with disappointment, for he had be- 
gun to perceive a want of firmness—*a sort 
of fretfulncss that belonged’to a young J 
girl, and which might be no profit to him 
in the great schemes that were before him. 
She, with the old decision, which she really 
possessed, had made up her mind calmly .to 
a distinct course. Dudley had gone Iris 
way. ThiS 1 moody dream of his — for it 
might be such — would lead him in some 
other direction. It would all opass by. 
She, too, wys concerned at a faint altera- 
tion in her husband’s manner, which, faint 
as it was, she had detected. This surprised 
her. He, too, had avoided the subject. 
In short, by little and little, and by a pro- 
cess which the parties themselves can take 
no heed of, so gradual and imperceptible is 
its progress, is built up that fatal Blue 
Chamber, to which both parties have a 
key, but which both go round .long pas- 
sages to avoid, and yet are always coming 
face to face at its very door..* 

Ho had many things now to occupy him. 
He was fast sliding into politics, which 
often become the grave of love. There 
was a political association where he was 
as^od to deliver a speech, and the prepara- 
tion took up a long time, but the delivery 
was a success, Tho speech was talked of, 
and there were leaders in the journals. 
Ho was talked of for a seat, and had to 
make journeys, and “interview” people t)f 
all kinds. "Thus, he was gradually being 
drawn off from any interest in his calm 
household; and if he felt a scruple, hoi. 
salved it over with the thought that Jessica 
had not so strong a mind as ho thought, 
and would hot take interest in his politics. 

At last it became known that the seat 
would be vacant, and ono evening a gentle* 


man of the party, who “found” eligible 
boroughs, as a house agent might find 
houses, came to them mysteriously one 
night. He was closeted with Conway a 
long time, who then came up to his wife, 
very grave indeed. “ They have found me 
a seat,” ho said. “A man is willing to 
retire. But who do you suppose — or where 
do you suppose ?” 

Again she knew there was something 
coming — something with a dark shadow 
to it. 

“ Bolton .is the man, and St. Arthur’s is 
the place.” 

“But you will not accept?” she said. 
“ Yo xi* could not ! . A place with such asso- 
ciations for you — such associations for me/” 

“ Childish ones, dearest, as I have often 
told you. Really, Jessica, this amounts to 
a little folly — like a nightmare. My asso- 
ciations mav be painful or unpleasant, but 
there is noming, surely, to be ashamed of 
— nothing, by reason of which I should 
retreat from such an advantage.” 

Jessica answered with a flush. “ I never, 
thought so, or drea mecU yf such a thing.” 

• “ Not surely^g^krfse you had a quarrel 
with that pdbr girl — kept up rather too 
long — am I to decline this great opening ? 
No, Jessica, I cannot humour you so far; 
unless you can tell me some good reason. 
If, indeed, you tell me that you have some- 
thing to reproach yourself with in her re- 
gard, if you will tell me now there is some 
secret reason ” 

“There is nothing to tell,” she said. 
“ Only this — I cannot explain it. But I 
have a miserable presentiment — that ill- 
omened place ” 

He smiled. ^ Which brought us to- 
gether ! Is that ill-omened ? And as for 
the presentiment, it will do us no harm. I 
have had too many presentiments; but .they 
never came out true. There, dear, we must 
go on to where glory waits us ; and, alas ! 
put our feelings in our pockets, or, at least, 
seem to do so.” 

• Conway was a sort of epicurean world- 
liiig. That great oyster, the world, was the 
chief delicacy he cared for at heart, and all 
liis life he had been striving hard to open it. 
Now, it would seem he bad got his knife well 
in, and a little more leverage would open it. 

Now came the writing an address — 
the writing of many letters. A few 
nights later Conway camo up quite full 
of spirits to report progress to his wife. 
“ All goes well. Wo have an unexpected 
agent enrolled in our ranks, and who has 
done me service already. Ho has saved 
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me a rebuff ; for I had a letter written to 
Sir Charles Pan ton, but Dudley tells, me 
Sir Charles is bitter against me.” 

“ What, that Dudley again upon the 
scene,” she said. “ Oh, this is becoming 
wretched 1”*' 

“ The ofyl nightmare,” he said, smiling. 
“ But this quite destroys my scruples, and 
should yours. Let a man take the line of 
an enemy, and I am always glad. Then I 
can take my side. . Sir Charles might have 
heaped coals of fire on my head. But it is 
a relief that ho has taken this course.” 

“And you will go down there — within 
sight of that unhappy place, where she who 
was to have been your wife met with such 
an end. Wliat will they say even as to the 
taste, the delicacy of sqoli a proceeding ?” 

He coloured* “ A irfan who stands for 
a borough must bid adieu to delicacy. But 
that is for myself. And your scruples, too, 
are for myself. Since you as red me you 
had no other reason, I can take the rest 
on myself.” She was silent. She had 
walked so far into this quagmire she could 
not turn round. Dudley will do his best 
for us. So, I presume, ' ^ill your father ; he, 
will expect me to get him if bishopric. I 
can hear him ringing, ‘ My son-in-law Con- 
way,’ like a bell in his steeple. To-morrow 
— now don’t be shocked, dearest — I go down 
to canvass with Dudley. We shall look up 
our Edgar Allan Poe business, too, if we 
have time.” 

Again lurid shadows — wild and jagged 
in shape — kept leaping backwards and for- 
wards in a sort of challenge. She made 
no more protest, but seemed to accept the 
old “ anangke” of the Greeks come back 
again to the. world. Dudley came the next 
day, and found Conway ready for him. 

“ Is it not curious,” said the former, “ the 
mere accidents that direct the courso of a 
life ? He puts in, on board a yacht, at this 
small port, and ho is fortunate enough to 
find an accomplished lady for his wife, and 
probably a seat in the House of Commons, 
He is also able to help a poor broken* 
hearted creature in what you, Mrs. Con- 
way* would unjustly call his monomania.” 

“No, she would not,” said Conway. 
“ She makes me feel* ashamed sometimes 
that I had so little tenderness about that 
time.” 

“ And you have none !” said 1 the other 
fiercely. “ Not that you did anything to 
her. Indeed, you behaved wonderfully— I 
own that. But, I repeat, it seems like 


another dispensation that you should be 
drawn back there again witli me, to help 
me with yonr well-trained wits, to what my 
poor muddled brains could never reach to 
of themselves. One look at the ground, 
the detectives tell us, is worth whole volumes 
of writing and description.” 

“ Yes,” said Conway, “you may count 
on my putting my whole soul into it.” 

“ Why are you so eager for this ?” said 
Jessica, excitedly. “ I should have thought 
it was a matter we should all be glad to 
have done with fo.r ever. Why should you 
be raking up this dismal past ? For God’s 
sake leave it so, and leave us alone !” 

“ Why ?” repealed Dudley, coming back 
from the door whither he had advanced, and 
gazing fixedly at her. “Do yon ask in 
earnest?” ‘ Her eyes flew hurriedly in the 
direction of Conway, who was putting some 
papers- together. “ Ah ! I was sure not. 
Well, onoofithese days I shall tell you — 
him too — and perhaps the whole world !” 

She felt this was growing unendurable. 
With a sudden impulse .she called aloud, 

“ p George, I should tell you — I must ” 

“Tell me what?*’ he said. “One of | 
your secrets ? Ah ! you know you have j 
no secrets from me. Good-bye, dearest!” j 
They were gone. She was^ left alone !* 
to the dismal thought that for ,every hour 1 1 
of that tedious absence Dudley would be j: 
dropping some bint, filling her husband’s ( 
soul with stray thoughts and reminders, i! 
which would set bis mind in train to re- j« 
ceive that one idea. She dwelt* on this till if 
it became a protracted agony, *till her heart j I 
fluttered, and the days seemed to drag by j 
and the nights to stop short as she thought 
ot this' tar- % offi process going on which was A 
destroying her shortlived happiness. 1 
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BOOK V. 

CHAPTER VIII. AN AWKWARD IDIOM. 

“ But, I assure you, I suffer unspeakably 
from nervoiis depression ! You don’t know 
how I sink down like a leaden weight 
dropped into water sometimes. It is the 
most dreadful feeling ! And "Besides, I 
take scarcely anything. A glass or two of 
champagne at ‘dinner is the only thing that 
keeps me up !” 

“ It seems to me that the reaction you 
complain of feeling ought to bo sufficient 
to convince yon that even the small quan- 
tity of wine you take is doing you harm 
instead of good.” 

“ Ah, bah ! I don’t believe you under- 
stand the case.” • 

Veronica threw herself back on her chair 
with the pettish air of a spoiled child. 

Mr, Plow sat opposite to her, very grave, 
very quiet. He had put aside ail her 
gracious coquetries, and entered into her 
reason for sending for him, in a manner so 
entirely unexpected by her, that for some 
time she could not credit her senses, but 
kept awaiting the moment when he should 
go hack to being the Mr. Plow of old days. 
At last when she found ho persisted in his 
serious demeanour, she lost her temper, 
and showed {hat she had lost it. 

But not even this chango of mood 
availed to shake Mr. Plow’s steadiness. 
And gradually a vague fear stole over her. 
He looked at her so earnestly with some- 
thing so like compassion in his eyes! 
Good God, was she really very ill £ Did 
his practised observation discern latent 
malady of which she was hbrself uncon- 
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scious ? Was the weariness and depression 
of soul from which she did in truth suffer 
but the precursor of bodily disease, per- 
haps even of ? She shuddered with a 
very unaffected terror, and her smiles, and 
archings of the brow, and haughty curvings 
of the lip,, and pretty false grimaces, 
dropped away fromj^e^ntce like a mask. 

“ Do you JjiifccT am ill P” she asked, 
with dilated*eyes. 

“ Do not you think so, since you sent for 
me ?” 

“Yes, yes ; but I mean very ill — seriously 
ill, yon know ! Yon look so strango !” 

“ I do not think you are well, madam.” 

“What — is — it?” she asked, faintly. 
“ You must tell me the truth. But there 
can’t be danger. Don’t tell me if you 
think so ! It would only frighten me. 
And of course I know it’s all nonsense. 
And you will tell me the truth, won’t ' 
you ?’ 

Her 'self-possession was all gone. The 
unreasoning terror of disease and death, 
which she inherited from her mother, had 
taken hold upon her. 

The egotism which enabled her so effec- 
tually to resist the sorrows and sufferings 
of others, beyond a mere transitory move- 
ment of dilettante sentiment, made her 
terribly, exquisitely sensitive to her own. 

“ Don’t „ bo alarmed,” said Mr. Plow, 
gently. There is no need.” 

“ Why do you look so, then ? And speak 
so ? I have never been ill since I was a 
child — -not really ill. It would be so dread- 
" fill to bo ill now !” 

* The tears were absolutely in her eyes as 
she spoke. , In tho presence of a stranger 
she might liavo succeeded in commanding 
herself more, but with Mr. Plow she did 
not even attempt to do so. 

It*pained him greatly to see her tears. 
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“ Thero is really no cause for your dis- 
tress,” he said. “To u are frightening 
yourself quite needlessly.” 

“ You said I was not well,” she answered, 
in a tone of peevish reproach. 

“You have no ailment that a little care 
and common sense will not cure. You do 
not live a healthy life. You do not take 
; sufficient exercise. You were accustomed 
in your girlhood to walk, and to be out in 
tie open air. There is something febrile 
and over- strained about you.” 

“ I can't walk. You see that I am easily 
tired — that I want support. I have no 
appetite. I am not so strong as I was.” 

“ You will never be stronger unless you 
shake olf the habits of inertness and 
languor that have crept over you.” 

“I am not languid when there is any- 
thing to interest or excite mo. But what 
am I to do when I feel bored to death ?” 

^ Boredom” was not a disease with which 
Mr. P lew’s village practice had made him 
familial*. 

“If you were to get up at six o’clock, 
and take a walkX^fore breakfast, 1 am 
sure you would feel theSi*3 , ‘^S.t of it,” said 
he, very simply, ~ 

Veronica’s panic was passing away. A 
disorder that could be alleviated by getting 
up and walking out at six o’clock in the 
morning was evidently, she conceived, not 
of an alarming nature. 

“My dear Mr. Flew,” she said, with a 
little faint smile, “ you are accustomed to 
prescribe for Shipley constitutions. How, 
Shipley people, amongst other charming 
qualities, are famous for robustness 5 if I 
were to say mde health, you would think I 
was malicious. As for me, such violent 
proceedings as you speak of would simply 
kill me. Can’t you give me something to 
— keep mo up a little? Some — sotrte — 
what is the proper technicality? — some 
stimulants — isn’t that the word ?” 

“ Fresh air is an excellent stimulant : the 
best I know.” 

Voronica looked at his candid, simple 
face searehingly. She looked once, and 
withdrew her eyes. Then she looked again, 
and the second time she waved her hand 
as though dismissing something. 

“Let us talk no more of my nonsensical 
ailments,” she Baid. “I ought to be 
ashamed of myself for having brought you" 
here to listen to the recital of them.” 

“ Ho, Veronica— I beg pardon. ’' .Ho ; do 
not say that. I hope you will send for me 
whenever you think I cam be of use. It 
would be more to mo than, perhaps, you 


can imagine, to know that I was of real 
:.use to you, anil that you relied on me.” 

Her face ' brightened. This was more 
like the tone she had expected from her old 
adorer. Poor little Plow ! .Yes ; she really 
did like him very much. After rill, there 
was something touching in his humble 
worship. 

She made answer with a soft, liquid, ' 
beaming glance of her beautiful eyes : 

“ My dear, good Mr. Plow — we always 
were good friends in the old days, were 
we not ? — I think I gave you proof once 
upon a time that I relied on you. I have 
never had an opportunity of. saying to you 
how, grateful I was, and am, and always 
shall be, for your forwarding that letter !” 

She held out her jewelled hand to him 
as she spoke, with a gesture of irresistible 
grace and spontaneity. Mr. Plew was not 
in the least graceful. He took the slender 
white hand for an instant, looked at it as 
though it were some frail, precious thing, 
which a too rough touch might break or in- 
jure, and then gently let it go again. 

<■ Ho liked to hear her speak so, to hear 
her allude to the “old days,” Itnd acknow- 
ledge so candidly her obligation regarding 
that letter he had .sent to Maud (the outer 
cover, with its few words addressed to him- 
self, was treasured in a little- rosewood box, 
which was the only repository, except the 
chest in the surgery containing poisons, 
that Mr. Plew ever locked). * It showed a 
heart still unspoiled, still capable of gene- 
rous movements. Poor Mr. Plew ! 

Veronica saw the impression she had j 
made. Without conscious and 'deliberate 
duplicity, but from sheer habit and in- 
stinct, she assumed the tone most of all 
adapted to win the surgeon’s .admiration. 

He was not quite so meek and so weak, not 
qnite so easily dazzled* by tinsel glories, as 
sho had been wont to think him. She had 
made a little mistake with her airs of 
“ bonne princesse” and spoiled child. 

How she was all feeling, all candour, all 
ingenuous confidence. She had suffered 
much, very much. She hrid too much 
pride to- appeal to the sympathies of the 
envious vulgar. To strangers she pre- 
sented a front as cold and impassible as 
their own. So few had enough nobility of 
nature to be exempt from love of detrac- 
tion. Her rank ! Well, her husband was 
of her own kindred. Her mother had been 
- a Barletti. Those who grudged her her 
social elevation did not know that, in ac- 
cepting it, she was but assuming the rank 
of her ancestors. Bat rill that was of 
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trifling consequence to lier. She had 
married Cesare because he was devoted to 
box*, and because she was grateful and 
really — yes, really — attached to him. No 
one knew the real facts of her story. Those 
wore between herself and one who was gone 
for ever. If she revealed them the world 
would understand and forgive much that 
it had judged harshly. No matter. She 
was incapable of stooping to make such an 
appeal to those whom lier heart did not 
value. With a true friend it was different. 
She had never yet spoken to any one as she 
was speaking then to Mr. Plow. 

He took his leave in a state of bewilder- 
ment, out of which only three clear con- 
victions arose, namely, that Veronica Le- 
vin court had been more unhappy than 
culpable, that her beauty was the least of 
her attractive and lovable qualities* and 
that few of her sex would be capable of her 
magnanimous candour. 

As lie stood for an instant, hat in hand, 
in the doorway, Veronica resolved to put 
the crowning spell on her enchantments. • 

“ Do you know what* I mean to do, Mr. 
Hew?” said she, with a smile of mingled 
sweetness and melancholy. “ I mean to 
drive over to-morrow afternoon and see 
your good mother. She must not think I 
have forgotten her.” * 

Mr. Plow almost staggered. If a reser- 
voir of ice-cold water had been opened 
above his head, lie could scarcely have been 
for the moment more disconcerted. 

“ Oil, no, no, you mustn’t !” he exclaimed, 
with as hasty an impulse of fright and ap- 
prehension as though the Princess de’ Bar- 
let li had been about to transport, herself 
into his cottage that instant. 

4 6 Mustn’t !” echoed Veronica, thinking 
he had misunderstood her. “ I must not 
do what?” 

“I don’t mean ‘must not,* of course. 
And it is very good and kind of you to 
think of it. But, I think — I believe— I 
should advise- — in fact you had better not.” 

“ Why ?” demanded -Veronica, moro 
puzzled than offended by. the unceremonious 
rejection of her proffered condescension. 

“ Because * Well — my mother is a dear, 
good woman. • No son ever ~had a better 
mother, and I love her and respect her with 
all my heart. Bnt—'she is bid; and old 

people are not easily persuaded. And she 

has some notions and prejudices which 
cannot be overcome ; and I should be sorry 
to treat them roughly. % would it were 
otherwise : but— I think you had better 
not come to see us.” 


Veronica understood ifc all now. 

“Poor dear old soul!” said she, with a 
compassionate smile. “ I did hot know 
she had grown, too feeble to See people.” 

“She did not comprehend — she mis- 
understood my meaning about mother,” 
thought Mr. Plew, as lio walked slowly 
and meditatively out of the inn-yard. 
“ Perhaps it is all the better. It would 
only have hurt her to know the truth.” 

Meanwhile the subject of his reflections 
was pondering with knit brows, flushed 
cheek, and tightly-elosed lips, on the in- 
credible and infuriating circumstance that 
“that* ignorant, low-born, idiotic old 
woman” should dare to refuse to receive 
the Princess Cesare* de’ Barletti ! 

When Cesare returned that evening from 
Hammick Lodge, and gave his wife an 
account of Lord George’s dinner-party, 
# which he said had been exceedingly pleasant, 
he appealed to her for enhghtenment as to 
an English phrase which had puzzled him. 

“English!” said Veronica, conveying 
into her voice and mar^JB^L skilful mingling 
of insolence ^indifference — for Mr. 

Plow’s revelation had galled her unspeak- 
ably, and she was by no means in an 
amiable mood. “ You don’t mean to say 
that you tried to speak English?” 

“ Yes, I tried !” answered Cesare simply. 
“ But Lorgiorgio speaks French pretty, well, 
and so did some of the others. So I was 
not embarrassed to make myself understood. 
And, do you know, signora mia, that I 
make progress in my English ! Per Bacco, 
I shall soon he an accomplished Cockani !” 

u An accomplished what ? — Cockney ? 
How ineffably absurd you are, Cesare !” 

“ Tante grazie ! You . don’t spoil one 
with compliments ! But listen : what do 
they mean when they say that one wears a 
tight corset P” 

“ How can I guess what you have in your 
- head ? Who says so ? I suppose that if 
aiy one says so, he means simply what the 
words convey.” 

“ Niente ! Not at all ! There is another 
meaning. You shall judge. There was a 
young man at dinner named Sno. I re- 
membered that name — Signor Neve! What 
a comical patronymic ! Well, Signor Sno 
asked me if we had seen much of your 
* friend Miss Desmond since we had been in 
this place. He -spoke in French. And I 
told him no ; we had not had that pleasure, 
for she was visiting in the house of some 
Mends. Then a man — a great hunter of 
the fox, Lorgiorgio told me — laughed, and 
said ta Sno in English, ‘No, no. They 
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took Miss Desmond out of the way. They 
did not want her to have anything to say 
to the princess. They are too’* I can- 
not remember the word, bat I know it 
meant - ” 

“ Strait - laced ?” suggested Veronica, 
with flashing eyes, and quickly-heaving 
bosom. 

“ Ecco ! Precisely ! And now what did 
he mean by saying that the friends in ques- 
tion were too tight- laced ?” 

“ Ho meant He meant to be in- 

solent, and odious, and insulting ! How 
could Lord George permit such audacious 
impertinence in your presence ?” 

“Eh?” exclaimed Cesare, greatly amazed. 
“ I had no idea ! I thought it was a jest ! 
Lorgiorgio calledout to*the man to take some 
wine and stop his mouth. The others did 
not laugh, it is true,” he added reflectively. 
“ And they looked at me oddly.” 

“ I will not stay another day in this 
hateful, barbarous, boorish den !” .cried 
Veronica. And then she hurst into a pas- 
eion of angry 

“Diavolo!” muSf&fe^ Cesare, staring ( at 
her in much consternation^ “ Explain to 
me, cara mia, what it means exactly, this 
accursed tight-lacing !” 

“I have told you enough,” returned 
Veronica, through her tears. “ Don’t for 
Heaven’s sake begin to tease me ! I mnnot 
bear it.” 

“ Listen, Veronica,” said Cesare, strok- 
j ing down his moustache with a quick, 

’ lithe movement of the hand that was 
strangely suggestive of cruelty, “ you must 
answer me. Ladies do not understand these 
things. But* if your red-faced chaser of the 
fox permitted himself an impertinence in 
my presence at the expense of my wife — he 
must receive a lesson in good manners.” 

“ Cesare ! I hope you have no absurd 
notion in your head of making a scandal.” 

“ No : I shall merely correct one.” 

, “ Cesare ! Cesare ! you surely are not 

j indulging iu any wild idea of Oh, the 
thing is too ridiculous to be thought of. 
Entirely contrary to our modern manners 
' and customs ” 

j “ Giuro a Dio !” -exclaimed Her husband, 
seizing her wrist, “ don’t preach to me, but 
answer, do you hear ?” 

The sudden explosion of animal fury in 
his face and voice frightened her so 
j thoroughly, that she was for the ^moment 
incapable of obeying him. . 

“ Oh, for Heaven’s sake, Cesare ! Don’t 
look so ! You — you startle me. What is 
1 it you want ? Oh my poor head, ]iow it 


throbs! Wait an instant. Well — the 
foolish word means — means — I hardly 
know what I’m saying — it means strict, 
prudish, collet-mont6. What that man 
was saying — I dare say he was not quite 
sober — was that the , Sneardowns were too 
•prudish and particular to like Maud to 
associate with me, There, I have told you. 
And I’ll never forgive you, Cesare, for 
behaving in this way to me, never !” 

Cesare dropped her wrist. “ Che, che I” 
he said. “Is that all? Diamine, it seems 
to me that the impertinence was to those 
others, not to you. Do we want the visits 
of prudes and 4 colli torti’ ! And you cry 
for that? Women, women, who can un- 
derstand you ?” 

Veronica gathered her draperies together 
and swept out of the room with her face 
buried in her handkerchief. She told her 
maid that she had a violent headache. And ! 
her maid told Dickinson that she was 
sure “ monsieur and madame” had been 
having a dreadful quarrel ; which an- 
nouncement Mr. Dickinson received with ! 
the profoundly philosophical remark; “Oh! 1 
Well, you know, they*d have had to begin 
some time or other.” , 

And the prince lit a cigar, and leaned oat 
of window to smoke it, partly" penitent and 
partly cross. And as he smoked, he could 
not help thinking how very much pleasanter 
and jollier it had been at Hammick Lodge, 
than it was in the best sitting-room of the 
Crown ; and*how utterly impossible it was 
to calculate on the capricious and unreason- 
able temper of liis wife. 

. • % NUMBER SEVEN. 

Number seven is more favoured in the 
world than any other *digit. It is true that, 
in a certain conventional sense, Number 
One is said to occupy more of each man’s 
attention $ but, this selfish aspect set aside, 
the palm must certainly be given in all 
other respects to Number Seven. The favor- 
itism of this number is variously explained : 
Ingpen, in 1624, satisfied himself of the 
super-excellence of Number Seven in the 
# following ingenious way: “It is com- 
pounded of one and six, two«and five, three 
and four. Now every one of these being 
excellent of themselves (as hath been de- 
monstrated), how can this number but bo 
' far more excellent, consisting of them all, 
and participating as it were of all their ex- 
cellent virtues ?” Number Seven was 
largely used by the Hebrew Biblical writers, 

■ both m the plain ordinary sense and in a 
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typical or figurative manner. Besides the 
seven days of the week, there were Jewish 
feasts or festivals connected with a period 
of seven weeks ; seven times seven years 
constituted a jubilee or period of rejoic- 
ing ; the candlestick of Moses had seven 
branches, &c. Then there arc the many 
• passages relating in various ways, and. 

, at different eras in the Biblical narra- 
tive, to the Seven Churches of Asia, the 
Seven Wise Men, the Seven Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, the Seventh Day of the 
Seventh Month, the freeing of bondmen in 
i the Seventh Year, the Seven Mysterious 
Seals, the Seven Symbolical Trumpets, the 
Seven Heads of the Dragon, the Seven 
Angels, the Seven Witnesses, &c. The 
Korn an Catholic Church is rich in Num- 
ber Seven, in doctrine and »in ritual. 
There are the Seven Deadly Sins, tlio 
Seven Sacraments, the Seven Canonical 
I Hours, the Seven Joys and Seven Sorrows 
I of the Virgin Mary, and the Seven 
! Penitential Psalms. The canonical hours 
here mentioned are the times fixed for di- 
vine service in the churches ; they divide 
the ecclesiastical day into seven parts ; and 
| besides having a mystical relation to 
| certain sacred occurrences, they are re- 
i garded as symbolising the sever* days of 
! creation, the seven times a day that the 
I just man falls, the seven graces of the Holy 
Spirit, the seven divisions of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and other applications of Number 
Seven. There is in Lambeth Palace 
library a manuscript about lour cen- 
turies old, in which the seven hours are 
connected with the seven periods of man’s 
I life, as follows: morning, infancy; mid- 
I morrow, childhood; Undern, school age; 
i midday, the knightly age ; nones or high 
j noon, the kingly age; midovqraioon, elderly ; 

| evenson, declining# It is interesting to 
' compare this with Shakespeare’s Seven 
Ages of Man, as depicted by melancholy 
I Jacques in As You Like It. There is a 
!| still older MS. illuminated *in an elaborate 
mahner. It represents a wheel cut into 
seven rays, and composed of seven concen- 
tric cordons, which with the rays form seven 
times seven compartments ; seven of these 
compartments contain the Seven Petitions 
of the Lord’s Prayer.; seven others, the 
Seven Sacraments ; seven others, the Seven 
Spiritual Arms of Justice ; seven others, the 
Seven Works of Mercy ; seven others, the 
Seven Virtues ; seven others, tho Seven 
Deadly Sins ; and. the last seven, the Seven 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost— all beautifully 
written and painted. 
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Departing from these serious matters, 
we fmd Number Seven in favour in all 
sorts of mundane and social affairs. There 
were tho Seven Stones of the Arabs, and 
the Seven Tripods of Agamemnon. There 
were the Seven Wonders of the World, 
and the Seven Hills on which more than 
one celebrated city is said to be built. 
There were the Seven Planets and tho 
Seven Stars-Mbe former, cruelly dis- 
turbed in number and put out of joint by 
modern astronomical discoveries; the lat- 
ter, applicable either to the seven principal 
stars in Orion, or to those in the Great 
Bear, or to tho beautiful little Pleiades. 
There* were the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, 
whose sound nap lasted two hundred and 
twenty-nine years, and who have had com- 
panions in the Seven Mohammedan Sleepers, 
and the Seven Sleepers of the North. We 
are told that there are seven liberal arts, 
seven senses, seven notes in music, and 
seven colours in the rainbow, neither more 
nor less. For some special inquiries, there 
is a jury of seven matrons. There used to 
be, more frequently thanirt present, a period 
Of S' ven years’ tie e ship ; and many a 

malefactor hs^liad occasion to know that 
seven years was a frequent duration for a 
sentence of transportation. Some years ago, 
there was a Septuagenarian Club proposed, 
in which every member was to be seven 
times ten years old or upwards : all young 
fellows between sixty-five and seventy 
entering it simply as cadets. Seven Oaks , 
have, as we know, given a name to a pleasant j 
place in Kent ; and Dean Stanley describes i 
seven oaks standing in a line, at a particular j 
spot in Palestine, associated in the minds j 
of the natives with a very strange legend. I 
When Cain (the legend runs) killed his 
brother Abel, ho was punished by being , 
compelled to carry the dead body during j 
the long period of five hundred years, and to 
bury it in this spot ; ho planted his staff to 
mark the spot, and out of this staff grew 
up the seven oak trees. j 

. • Who can tell us anything about the ' 
Seven Sisters ; the name of seven elm trees 
at Tottenham, which have also given their 
name to the road from thenco to Upper 
Holloway? InBedwell’s History of Totten- 
ham, written nearly two hundred and forty 
years ago, he describes Page-green, by the 
side of the high road at that village, and a 
group of seven elm-troes in a circle, with a 
walnut-tree in the centre. He says: “This ( 
tree hath this many yearos stod there, and j 
it is observed yearely to live and beare 
leavs, and yet to stand at a stay, that is, to 
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growe it either greater nor higher. This 
people do commonly tell the reason to hoe, 
for that there was one burnt upon that place 
for the profession of the Gospell.” There 
was also some connecting link between the 
walnut-tree and the Seven Sisters by which 
it was surrounded. There were seven elms 
planted by seven sisters, one by each. The 
treo planted by the most diminutive of the 
sisters was always irregular and low in its 
growth. But now comes another legend 
of the walnut-tree. There was an eighth 
sister, who planted an elm in the midst of 
the other seven; it withered and died when 
she died, and' then a walnut-tree grew in its 
place. But now the walnut-tree is gone, 
one of the elms is gone, and the others are 
gradually withering. In Ireland there is a 
legend connected with a lonely castle on the 
coast of Kerry, telling, in like manner, of 
seven sisters. The lord of the castle was a 
grim and cruel man, who *had seven beau- 
tiful daughters. Seven brothers, belong- 
ing to a band of Northmen rovers, were 
cast on that coast, and fell desperately in 
love with the sevv^q. ladies. A clandestine 
escape was planneat^s^i^ being discovered,, 
the heartless parent thrCW^Jl the seven 
lovely damsels down a chasm into the 
raging surf below. Something more is 
known about that paradise of bird-cages, 
that emporium of birds and bird-lime, that 
resort of bird-catchers and bird-buyers, 
Seven -dials. Evelyn, writing in 1694, said : 
“ I went to see the building beginning near 
St. Giles’s, where seven streets make a star 
from a Doric pillar placed in the middle of 
a circular area.” This erection was said 
to be seven feet square at the top, had 
seven faces or sides, and seven sun-dials 
on those seven faces. The seven dials 
faced seven streets: Great Earl, Little 
Earl, Great St. Andrew’s, Little St. 
Andrew’s, Great WJute Lion, Little White 
Lion, and Queen streets. The pillar and 
its seven dials were removed about three- 
quarters of a century ago. Were they not 
taken to W alton-on-Thames, and are they* 
in existence now ? 

Those friends of our boyish, years, the 
Sevan Champions of Christendom, have 
been a subject of more learned discussion 
than most boys- — even old boys— would 
suppose. It would seem a daring question 
to ask whether* Shakespeare condescended 
to borrow any of his beautiful language, 
any of his rich imagery* from this book, 
And yet such a question Has been asked. 
Mr. Keightley, author of thoFairy My- 
thology, started the subject a few years 


| -ago in Notes and Queries. It appears that 
Richard Johnson, the author of the Seven 
Champions, was one of the contemporaries 
of Shakespeare, and that the book was 
published at about the same time as many 
of the plays of our great poet. Let us cite 
three passages pointed out by Mr. Keight- 
ley. The Champions say : “ As they passed 
along by the river-side, which, gently run- 
ning, made sweet music with the enamelled 
stones, and seemed to give a gentle kiss to 
every sedge lie overtook in his watery 
pilgrimage.” Compare this with a passage 
in the Second Act of the Two Gentlemen 
of V crona : 

Th.e current that with gentle murmur glides . 

Thou knowest, being stopped, impatiently doth rage ; 
But, when his fair course ia not. hindered, 

He makes sweet music with the enamel' d stones , 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
Jfe overt aketh. in his pilgrimage* 

The italicised words in the latter show how 
many are tho.‘ points of resemblance in the 
i'rnagery and language. A second passage 
runs thus : “Where they found in Duke 
Ursini, Death’s pale flag advanced in his 
checks.” With this compare a passage in 
thd Fifth Act of Romeo and Juliet: 

.Beauty’s ensign yet * 

Is crimson in thy lips and in thy checks , 

And Death's pale Jlag is not advanced there. 

Once more: “It seemed indeed that the 
leaves wagged, as you may * behold when 
Zephyrus with a gentle breath plays with 
them.” Now turn to the Fourth Act of 
Cymbelino : 

As Zephyrs, blowing beneath the violet, not 

Wagging his sweet head. 

We cannot go into the critical questions of 
bibliography involved here ; but may simply 
state that an opinion is held by commentators 
in favour o'f Johnson having had precedcnco 
of Shakespeare in these passages. At any 
rate, Number Seven is v#ry much honoured 
by such comparisons. 

Not the least curious among these 
associations of Number SJeven, is that with 
the seventh, son, f Whoever has the good 
fortune to be the father of seven boys, 
especially if no girl , intervene to break the 
continuity of the series, is to be congratu- 
lated forthwith. Let him not talk about 
top many olive-branches in his garden, or 
too many arrows in his quiver, or too 
many little folks around . has table : his 
seventh boy will be a wonder. In the dis- 
trict around Orleans in France, a seventh 
son, without a daughter intervening, is 
called a . maroon. His body is (or is sup- 
posed; by v the peasantry to be) marked . in 
some spot or other with a fieur*de-lis. . If 
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a patient suffering under king’s-evil touch 
the fleur-de-lis, or if tlio marcou breathe 
* upon him, the malady disappears. Or at 
least there is so great a popular faith that 
it will do so, that the country people will 
eorno from places far and wide to visit a 
marcou. About fifteen years ago there 
was ono of these persons named Eoulon, a 
cooper, at Ormes, who * was greatly sought 
for his reputed healing powers, especially 
in Holy Week, and more especially on Good 
Friday, when his patients reached the 
number of four or five hundred. As to tho 
origin of the name king’s-ovil, a manuscript 
in iho University library at Cambridge 
tells us that “ The Kings of England and 
Fraunce by a peculiar guift cure the king’s- 
evil l by touching them with their hands ; 
and so doth the seaventh senile/* It is 
something to say that a seventh son, in 
this matter, is as good as ft king* Mr. 
Kcightley has found among the Welsh M 
folk-lore an account of a family famous 
in this way. “ Jones was tlieir name, 
and they lived at a place called Muddfi. 
In them was said to have originated tjio 
tradition of the seventh son. or Septi- 
mus, being born for the healing art; as 
for many generations seven sons were 
regularly bgrn in each family, tlia seventh 
of whom became tho doctor, and wonder- 
, fnl in his profession. ** * Sieelo jested 
j at this belief a century and a half ago, 
i in sarcastic relation to another of the 
troubles with which men arc occasionally 
visited : “ Tipstaff, being a seventh son, 
used to cure the king’s-evil, but his rat* 
cally descendants are so far from 1 laving 
that healing quality, that by a touch upon 
t he shoulder they give a man such* an ill 
habit of body, that he can never come 
abroad afterwards.* * •* 

But if there happen to be a seventh son 
of a seventh son, the curative powers are 
much more marvellous. Mr. Carleton, in his 
story of the Black Prophet, says that the 
Iriqp peasantry entertain a very undoubting 
faith in tho reality of these powers. In Corn- 
wall the belief is, in like manner, enter- 
tained ; the ordeal being that the gifted per- 
son should thrice geutjy stroke the part 
affected, thrice blow it, and repeat cer- 
tain words. * At Bristol, some years ago, a 
tradesman was regularly called Dr. So-and- ' 
so, simply because he was the seventh son of 
a seventh son, and without 'any relation to 
Ids actual trade. Early in the present cen- 
tury, a man perambulated the rural districts 
of Hampshire to cure the blind, the sick, and 
the lame. Numerous cures were ascribed to 


him, and ho had quite a large collection of 
crutches and walking sticks, said to have 
boon left by his patients who had no longer 
any need for them. How much was de- 
ception, and liow much due to the implicit 
faith placed in him by the ignorant, it 
might have been difficult to decide ; but he 
was hold in much awe and respect on ac- 
count of his claim to bo the seventh son of 
a seventh son. At Plymouth, not very 
long ago, was to bo seen this inscription on 
a board : 

A. SHBtHKBU, 

The third seventh daughter. 

Doc tress. 

A Yorkshire lad at a school was pur- 
posely intended to study afterwards for the 
medical profession, because, as he told his 
school-fellows, “ The seventh of the seventh 
rnaks tho bigg’st o’ doctors.” Another 
story is told of an Irish lad who, as an 
errand boy, was frequently censured for 
being late in his arrival, and dilatory when 
on his errands. His excuse on one occasion 
took the following foray “I’m sure I 
wouldn’t help it, sir, -Future I wouldn’t. 
t*vo only bin onjir^fict o’ mercy. Ye see, 
.sir, I’m a seventh of a seventh, an’ 1 
touches for sickness, sir, an* I’ve bin to 
two child cr this morn, sir, a long way.” 
It appeared that he had to touch, fasting, iu 
order that his wonderful properties should 
be developed ; and bis palm was crossed by 
a piece of silver varying in value from a 
Iburpenny piece to half-a-crown, according 
to the social position of his patients. 


THE ROMAN DRAMATISTS. 

For the sake of completeness, it lias been 
suggested to us as desirable, that to the 
succinct account which we have rendered 
of tho Latin poets, some notice of the 
Roman dramatists should be added. The 
subject is interesting, and might lead us 
into much discursive illustration, but we 
Shall restrain all tendency to wander, and 
confine our remarks within the narrowest 
limits. We shall seek to give information, 
not to display the ingenuity of criticism or 
the felicities of rhetoric. The knowledge 
we wish to impart is purely elementary. 

The first form of literature derived 
by the Romans from the Greeks was the 
dramatic; but the regular drama was 
preceded by rude sports, shows, and re- 
citations, and the singing of national bal- 
lads in street procossions by the soldiers 
aa they marched, or as they sat at convivial 
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feasts, and were . regaled with instrumental 
music. Regular dramatic pieces were first 
exhibited about 240 B.C., but they had to 
contend with the public shows and spec- 
tacles. It is doubtful whether the earliest 
, productiop, represented at Romo by Livius 
! AndronioUs, was a comedy or a tragedy. 

IJ Whichever it was, the author acted it 
I alone, unhelped by other actors. Being, 
however, not seldom called upon tp repeat 
certain passages, which caused his voice to 
become hoarse, he claimed permission of 
his audience to introduce a boy who should 
rehearse or sing the lyrical portions to the 
accompaniment of the flute, reserving to 
himself only the declamation of the dialogue. 
Livius Andronicus and Naevius were the 
first authors of regularly-constructed plays, 
but it is to Plautus we must look as the 
father of Roman comedy, and to Terence 
’ as the improver. Both imitated the later 
productions of Greece ; indeed, the regular 
comedy of the Romans was of the kind 
termed Palliatse — so called from the Greek 
liabit pallium, which the actors wore — be- 
cause the person^eg#and incidents were 
t Grecian. Their scHous s £fci^genteel comedy 
was named Togatse, from togrtf the Roman 
gown, the characters being persons of good 
rank ; and sometimes Prsetextatae, when the 
characters were Roman, from the habit of 
Roman noblemen. Low comedy was called 
Tabemarise, from taberna, a shop or tavern. 

Horace has censured Plautus for negli- 
gence in the metre of his verses ; but the 
subject is so obscure that it is hard to 
, understand what is meant by the charge. 
We shall therefore consider the man and 
his works without reference to the question. 
Plautus was born at Sarsina, how Sezza — 

. a small town in Umbria, or ./Emilia, as it 
I . was more recently denominated. The poet 
! was called Plautus from his splay feet; 

; his proper name was Marcius Accius. y He 
j was probably the son of a slave named 
i Libertus. He died about 184 B.C., but the 
> period of his birth is unknown ; nor can we 
fix the time when his plays were acted. It" 

^ is, however, on record that he was hand- 
somely paid for his work; but he risked the 
proceeds in trade, and lost them. He was, 
in consequence, so far reduced that, in a 
period of general famine, he was compelled 
to work at a mill. While thus employed, 

, however, he contrived to compose three 
plays. He wrote twenty in all ; at least no 
more are extant, thbugh some say he wrote 
six more. His humour was peculiar, and 
considered to be inimitable. His Ampbitryo 
was once played on a solemn occasion to 
# pacify the anger of Jupiter. The poet 
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composed an epitaph for himself, highly 
laudatory, stating that with him, wit, 
laughter, jest, and harmony deserted the 
stage. He was, indeed, by the acknow- 
ledgment of all, remarkable for bis wit, 
if not for his elegance. Always lively 
and entertaining, he was admitted to 
have “hastened with his characters to the 
winding-up of his play,” in which parti- 
cular Horace compares him with Epiohar- 
mus, a Greek comic writer and a scholar of 
Pythagoras; but he charges him mean- 
while with having overcharged some of his 
characters and neglected others. As to 
stylo, his critics tell us that his sentences 
have a peculiar smartness, conveying the 
thought with point and clearness which 
secures attention and pleases the fancy. 

Of the pfciys of Plautus, the Ampbitryo 
is tolerably well known to French and 
English readers by the imitations of Moliere 
gnd Dryden. 4 The characters are gods and 
princes; and as Euripides wrote a drama 
under the same title, it may have been 
partly derived from the Hellenic poet. His 
ne^ct play, Asinaria (the Ass- Driver), was 
certainly rendered from the Greek of 
Demophilus. It is supposed, also, that ho 
was indebted to a Greek original for his 
Aulularia^the Caskot), from which Moliere 
took his Avare, and our own. Wycherly his 
Miser. « 

The first comedy pf Plautus represented 
is supposed to have been the Cistellaria 
(the Basket), acted the eighteenth year of 
the Punic war, the prologue of which is 
spoken by the god Auxilium. This appa- 
rent absurdity is, however, justifiable by || 
the nature of the argument. In another j| 
play lte adopted the same expedient, 
namely, Rudens (the Cable), translated 
from the Greek; of Diphilus. The prologue 
is spoken by the god ov the constellation 
Arcturtis, whose heliacal rising and setting 
were reckoned tempestuous. In another 
play, called Trinummus (the Hidden Trea- 
sure), the prologue is spoken by the alle- 
gorical characters of Luxury and Penury. 

Plautus has had many imitators. Ben 
Jonson in part copied his Alchymist from 
Plautus's Mostellaria (the Ghost), and 
Shakespeare has imitated his Mensechmi 
(the Twins), in the Comedy of 'Errors. His 
Pseudolus (the Cheat) has been variously 
imitated by modem writers. 

The play on which Plautus most prided 
himself is entitled Trucuientus (the Churl). 

It is, however, a translation* from the 
Greek. His remaining productions are re- 
spectively entitled, Captivi (the Captives) ; 
Uurculio, or the Discovery ; Epidicus (the 
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Litigious) ; Bacchides, or the Sisters ; Miles 
Gloriosus, (the Bragging Captain) ; Mer- 
cator (tho Merchant), and Peenulus, the 
Carthaginian, with Casina, Persa, and Sti- 
chus, ail three being tho names of slaves, 
who are introduced among the characters. 
For the most part, Plautus has observed in 
these plays the technical unities of time and 
place. 

Terence is a loss original and animated 
but a more elegant dramatist. He was 
born about nine years before Plautus died. 
The Romans had already begun to be more 
| learned, and Plantus was, therefore, from 
j I his birth surrounded with more favourable 
'j influences than Terence had been, and 
these operated accordingly on his genius. 

, He was probably a Carthaginian of good 
| family, who had been made captive by the 
j Nmnidians, and purchased as a slave by 
; the Romans. Ho fell into the ba*ids of 
i a generous master, Terentius Lucanus, a 
senator, who gave him his education and* 
liis freedom. He soon became familiar 
with the nobility, and was patronised by 
Paul us iEmilianns and his son Scipio, and 
adopted also by the soil of the elder Scipio 
Africunusf a young nobleman about nine 
years his junior, who had distinguished 
himself in the wars at seventeen years of 
j age. To lrtm and to another of his patrons 
j Ltelius, tho* enemies of Plautus attributed 
the composition of his plays. Lceliun, in 
fact) is known to have written some verses 
in the Fourth Act of lleantontimorumenos 
(tho Self- Tormentor). 

The Andria is generally stated to have 
been Terence’s first piece, but erroneously. 
It was, in fact, his second, and acted in 
liis twenty- seventh year (L66 R.c.^ The 
Hecyra was performed in the * following 
year, and the above-mentioned Self- Tor- 
mentor two yea*£ subsequently. The 
Eunuch and the Phormio date two years 
later still, and in the next year tho Adelphi 
(or Brothers) was acted. 

Terence was now thirty-three years of 
agfc, and determined to travel into Greece. 
He did so, and remained there a year, 
during which he was engaged in collecting 
the plays of the celebrated Athenian poet, 
Menander. Of these ho translated many. 
He then prepared to retiirn home. But 
the voyage was fatal to him, and he died 
on the passage, being not quite thirty-five 
years of age. 

Terence was a married man, and had a 
daughter, to whom he left a house and 
gardens on the AppianWay; so that tlio 
account that he died very poor cannot bo 
accurate. Ho received, it is said, eight 


thousand sesterces for his Eunuch the 
first time it was performed ; and it Appears 
that the poets used to be paid every time 
their plays were acted, the JBdiles employ- 
ing tho chief actor of the company to settle 
with the author about the price. Many of 
the plays of Terence were acted iflore than 
once, the Eunuch, for instance, twice in one 
day, and the Hecyra three times. 

The commentators and critics have de- 
cided that three points of excellence belong 
to Terence; the bewuty of his characters, 
tfie politeness of his dialogue, and the 
regularity of the scene. The differences 
between him and Plautus are antithetically ,i 
expressed. Allowance, it is urged, must be j| 
made for circumstances. Terence cum- j 
posed his pieces at a villa of Scipio or 
Loolius ; whereas poor Plautus was forced 
to make some of liis at the mill. The ) 
vivacity of Plautus’s wit triumphs over I* 
their hasty birth ; whereas, if Terence have 
produced more mature and timely offspring, 
we may thank for it the felicity of circum- 
stance as much as his own genius. Plautus 
is the more gay, Tcrencf^ie more chaste; 
Plautus has more t gefiius and fire, Terence 
more manners ‘lihd solidity ; Plautus excels 
in low comedy and ridicule, Terence in draw- 
ing just. characters, and maintaining them 
to the last. In this fashion, we might; 
multiply similar parallels until they filled 
several columns. These suffice to indicate 
tlio real distinctions between the two poets, 
both excellent, however various. Lessing, 1 
it may be mentioned, has devoted a whole 
essay to the life and genius of Plautus; 
and the elder Colman effected a complete 
translation of the works of Terence. 

The most celebrated writer of tragedies 
among the Romans was Seneca, the philo- 
sopher, who was the preceptor of Nero, and j 
perished by the tyrant’s order, a.d. 65. Ten 
dramas are extant with his name, but it is 
supposed that he was not the author of them 
all, many of them being by his nephow or 
son. Two only need be noticed, the Medea 
and the CBdipus. The former subject, 
which is now well known through Madame 
Ristori’s superb representation of the cha- 
racter, had already been finely treated by 
tho great poet Euripides in one of the 
greatest of his tragedies. Seneca has 
bestowed upon it a weight and a mag- 
niloquence of diction, which are pecu- 
liarities of his style. In simplicity and 
pathos he is inferior ; and hero Euripides 
will continue to be read when Seneca is 
forgotten. For the theme of the latter play, 
the Roman poet, whether Seneca the elder 
or younger, was indebted to Sophocles. It 
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is a play founded on a mystery which per- 
plexosi all the persons of it until its revela- 
tion in the final act. The conduct of the 
plot in the Greek drama is admirable ; 
the secret being kept to the end, though 
gradually unfolded during the progress of 
the plafr. Seneca has not been equally 
successral ; but the style of the (Edipus is 
more natural than that of the Medea. Two 
other tragedies attributed to Seneca, the 
Oetavia and the TJhebaid, are of little merit 
as dramas though not*wanting in beauty as 
poems. * 

The remaining six may be* summarily 
dismissed. They have, say classical critics, 
many beauties, the style being generally 
noble, and the sentiments sublime ; but 
they are irregular both in regard to fable 
and construction, and therefore but ill 
suited for representation. Indeed, the 
tragic writers of the period composed their 
dramas rather for the sake of rhetorical ex- 
ercise than with a design to furnish pieces * 
for actual representation in the theatre. 
Of these P. Pomponius Secundus, is men- 
tioned by the yK^Jiger Pliny and by Quin- 
tilian with high cOTTmqpdation. Htlmilius 
Scaur us was the auUiorTftsa tragedy en- 
titled Atreus ; he was put to death by 
Tiberius, having*been suspected of alluding 
to that emperor in an objectionable passage. 
Curatius Maternus is cited as a tragic poet 
of celebrity. Four of his tragedies are en- 
titled Medea, Thyestes, Cato, and Domitius. 
He was put to death by Domitian, having 
declaimed against tyranny. Of minor 
poets and dramatists Rome possessed so 
many that an account of them would be 
tedious, and, we fear, uninteresting, though 
some of them are of remarkable merit. Thus 
Pollio, a writer of tragedies, is celebrated 
both by Horace and Virgil as a fine poet, 
as well as a good orator and a just historian. 

Ultimately, the love of the Romans for 
spectacles and pantomimes ruined the hopes 
of both the tragic and comic poet. Comedy, 
indeed, after the time of Terence was 
still more neglected than tragedy. Both 
flourished, however, sufficiently to make 
two actors famous, ASsopus and Roscius. 
They were friends of Cicero., The former 
is recorded to have excelled in tragic 
scenes, and the latter to have gained a 
wonderful reputation both in comedy and 
tragedy. The theatres in Rome were so 
largo that it was difficult to perform in 
them. Indeed, we find it hard to conceive 
how a speaker, having td make himself 
heard by forty, or even eighty, thousand 
persons, was able to preserve the tones and 
expressions of voice requisite to touch the s 


feelings. Tlie Roman actor, also, was ex- 
pected sometimes to play a female part, 
as women never appeared on the stage ex- 
cept as mimes or dancers. The business 
of a comedian at Rome was very lucrative, 
and both ASsopus and Roscius acquired 
immense wealth . 


ADVENTURE OF FIVE GOLD 
DIGGERS. 

In the spring of 1805, 1 got belated by the 
Mission of St. Peter’s in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and there I heard a tale of suffering, 
which, as a contribution to the history of 
gold “ prospecting,” 1 may relate just as I 
jotted it down from the lips of one of the 
adventurers. Five gold diggers of Montana. 
Territory were wintering in a log cabin at 
Cottonwood, Deer Lodge, but as the winter 
lagged along they grew tired, and thought 
that they would try a little “ prospecting.” 
Accordingly, on the 10th of January, Joe 
Shields, Jerry Cross, Joe Wood, Alexander 
Dorrell and Alexander Grant, started on 
their winter journey, and after prospecting 
Carpenters’ Bur they crossed the Rocky 
Mountains to Helena, where they procured 
the services of an old •French Canadian 
voyageur as guide, and proceeded to ex- 
plore the country about the head waters 
of the Mariah, one of the tributaries of the 
Missouri River. The company were. pro- 
visioned with six months’ supplies, and 
carried with them all necessary tools and 
utensils. On the 19th they reached the 
base of the mountains, and not expect- 
ing Indians in a section of the country so 
remote, they turned their animals loose to 
graze, and after their usual repast and 
smoke they laid themselves round the camp 
fire, to enjoy ’ that soijnd and refreshing 
sleep vouchsafed to the hardy mountaineer. 
On the following morning the horses were 
not to be found. Presuming they had 
strayed, the party, after breakfast, started 
off to find them, and after hours of . fruit- 
less search they returned from their several 
directions* to find their camp stripped of 
everything they possessed sate their buf- 
fed a robes. Realising their situation, that 
ttieir horses and supplies had been stolen 
by some wandering band of hostile Indians, 
they started on the morning of the 21st to 
retrace their steps. They were then eighty 
miles above the main stream of the Mariah 
among its tributaries, but weary, hungry, 
and stripped of horses and provisions as they 
were, they began their, sad march through 
a drizzling fhll of snow, back to the Big 
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Bend of the Mariali, where they thought 
they might possibly receive shelter and 
succour, and certainly wood to warm them. 
The storm became more severe and violent 
as the destitute men plodded on their way. 
On the 25th they reached the Big Bond, 
when they found wood and built a fire, 
by which they thawed their frozen limbs, 
and now beeamo more fully conscious of 
their helpless condition. The whole party 
were frozen on the 23rd, but were not 
aware ■ of the fact till they saw their feet 
mortifying before their eyes. Thoughts 
of home crowded ori the mind of Cross, 
and he wept aloud. Shields observed, 
that they were “all in the same fix,” 
there was no “ use crying about it,” 
that they would “all die together,” and 
find “an end to tlicir troubles.” The 
whole company, with the exception of 
Grant, were now helpless, .and it was de- 
termine#! that he should attempt to bring 
succour to them. Accordingly ho, though 
badly frozen, after receiving directions from 
the old voyageur, started from the camp 
determined to bring assistance to the party 
or perish in the attempt. In four days he 
dragged *liis frozen feet over a distance of 
thirty-five miles, and reached an Indian 
trading ppst on the Mariah. A Mexican, 
accompanied by eleven Indians with horses 
and supplies, • started from the post the fol- 
lowing day after Grant's arrival there, to 
relievo the frozen and starving men. 

Nino days elapsed from 41ie time the 
Indians stole the horses and supplies to 
the time of the arrival of the rescue 
party, and during the interval one prairie 
chicken, shot by Shields with his revolver, 
was all the food the party had parfaken of. 
None of them were ablo to walk a step, and 
had it not been for tho umxmquerable re- 
solution and perseverance of Cross, they 
must have all perished. Cross would crawl 
upon his hands and knees and break and 
gather twigs, which' he would tie together, 
and taking the string between his teeth, 
would drag them to the fire which kept 
warmth and life in his helpless companions. 
Though still unable to move, they gradually 
revived under the influence of the food 
brought them. Stormy weather continu- 
ing from the 25th of January to tho 8th 
of April travel was impossible, and ex- 
posed to the severity of the weather, the 
party, now augmented by the Mexican and 
Indians, were compelled to remain in camp 
at' the Big Bend. Qn the 9th of April the 
frozen men wore placed on trivvora,” or 
hand sledges, and hauled to St. Peter's or 
the Blackfort Mission, where they were re- 


ceived by the "Fathers Jurday anddKmenda, 
Italian priests, who extended to them 
more than hospitality and more than 
humanity. Some groceries, buffalo meat, 
and flour constituted their stock .of pro- 
visions, and though they had been com- 
pelled to put themselves on an allowance of 
bread, they denied themselves, and gave 
their portion to the invalids. Cross, Woods, 
Dorrell, Shields, and the French guide all 
lost their feet. jShields sharpened his 
butcher's knife (always carried by tra- 
vellers in a sheath at their belt) on a stone, 
and cut off* his own feet while in camp 
at the Mariah ; the feet of the rest of the ! 
party were amputated by th e-Mexican and ( 
tho Indians. When I saw Grant his feet 
were badly frozen, but although some bones 
had come out, he expected in time to be < 
ablo to wear boots again. His feet looked 
as if they had been burned, wounded, and 
crisped with hot iron. In a few weeks they 
were ablo again to travel, and though the 
good priests refused to accept any remune- 
ration, tho unfortunate adventurers- — liberal 
as they were fearless And brave — compelled 
them to accent the sum of one hundred 
dollars from each of them, that they might 
be able again to succour others as they had 
assisted them. Three weeks after Grant 
left the prostrate camp, the same Indians 
who had robbed them massacred a party of 
nine wliito men and a negro, engaged in 
surveying out a town site at the mouth of j 
the Mariah. j 

TIIE MAIDEN AND THE LEPEK. 

Down the green valley, on tier ass, i 

Hidefh the maiden Zanitas, 

Dews aro falling, song birds sing, 

’Tis a Christian evening : 

Lower, slower, sinks tho sun, 

The white stars glimmer, ono by one. 

Who sitteth musing at his door ? 

Silas the leper, gaunt and hoar ; 

Tho’ he is curst in every Jitnb, 

Full whitely Time hath snow’d on him. 

Dews are falling, song birds sing, 

’Tis a Christian evening i ! , 

► The Leper, drinking in the air, ' 

Sits like a beast with idiot store. 

How pale 1 show wondrous l she doth pass. 

The heavenly maiden Zanitas ! 

She looks — she seeth — she shudJereih, 

She posseth on with bated breath. 

Dews are falling, song birds sing, 

'Tis a Christian evening : 

His mind is like a stagnant pool, 

She passeth o’er it, beautiful ! 

* Brighter, whiter, in tho skies 
Open innumerable eyes ; 

The Leper looketh up and sees, 

His bitter heart is soothed by these. 

Dows aro falling, song birds sing, 

’Tis a Christian evening: 
i He looketh up with heart astir, 

• And every star hath eyes like her. 

- ' - - IP 
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Onward on her milk-white ass 
Kideth the maiden Zanitaa, 

The boughs are sweet, the grass is pearl’d, 

But ’tis a miserable world. 

Dews are falling, song birds sing, 

’Tis a Christian evening : 

All over heaven her eyes can see 
The glittering spots of Leprosy l 

GIDEON* BROWN. 

A True Story of the Covenant. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. CJIArTER II. 

Three months after the battle of Both- 
v. well Brigg, when I was in my warehouse 
sorting a shipment of tobacco that I had 
received from Virginia, a detachment of 
Claverhouse’s dragoons, consisting of six 
men, stationed themselves at my door. The 
captain in command entered, and with many 
brutal words and oaths, arrested me for 
having been at the battle, and called my wife 
an ill name, when, rushing in between us, 
she implored with piteous shrieks and heart- 
I'ending entreaties that I should not he 
taken from her. I was prepared for this 
arrest; and had taken great and, as I 
thought, sure, pr&eajitions to prove my 
innocence. I was led of! fr> prison, but 
as I was a magistrate of Glasgow, it was 
thought well not to treat me with too 
much harshness. I lay in prison for five 
days, when in consequence of representa- 
tions made by the Provost, and many 
magistrates and citizens of repute, one of 
whom, Mr. Wedderbum, was a strong 
prelatist, who all deponed that I was in 
Glasgow, attending quietly to my affairs 
on the day of the battle, and that I had not 
left the city for a week before or after, I 
was allowed, to return to my family. All 
this time— “•though his enemies and mine 
neither knew nor suspected it — Mr. Car- 
gill lay concealed in my house. Ho went 
forth shortly afterwards, I knew not 
whither, though I learned in about two 
months by a letter in his own hand, that 
he had retired into England, where he 
was not known, until the violence of 
the search after him should abate. A* 
reward of five thousand marks was offered 
for him, dead or alive ; and many greedy 
malignants were on his track. He soon 
returned to Scotland ; and both he and the 
venerated Mr. Richard Cameron preached 
on the same Sabbath to the people 
at Dermeid Moor. Mr. Cameron, when 
preaching at Airs Moss, not long after 
this, was surprised by the dragoons of 
Claverhouse, for there was a reward of 
five thousand marks for his head also 
and in the conflict Mr. Cameron was 
slain. His head and hands were cut # off 
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and sent to Edinburgh. Mr. Cargill, 
nothing daunted by the fate of his brother 
in the Lord, continued to preach where- 
ever he could safely gather the people to- 
gether, either on the Sabbath or any 
other day. On the second Sabbath of 
September, 1688, he preached to a large 
congregation in the Torwood, between 
Falkirk and Stirling. Of this congre- 
gation I was one. It was the last time 
that I was permitted to look upon the 
face or listen to the words of that apostle 
of the truth. He never preached better 
during the whole course of his ministry, 
and ended by pronouncing sentence of ex- 
communication against the Icing and his 
brother, the Duke of York, the base be- 
gotten Monmouth, and the persecuting 
Scottish malignants, Lauderdale, Rothes, 
Claverhouse, Dalzelh and others. Ho had 
a presentiment at this time that he and I 
would never meet again, and he took leave of 
me with the tears in his eyes, and a fatherly 
kiss upon my cheek. His presentiment was 
a prophecy. After eight months of peril and 1 
of hairbreadth escapes he was captured 
by * one Irving of Bonsliaw, who tied him 
tight with cords to the back of a horse, 
and otherwise despitefully used him, and 
convoyed «him first to Lanark and thence 
to Glasgow, where he remained^ one night 
in the Tolbooth. He was soon thereafter 
tried ’ for high treason, for having fought t 
at Bothwell Brigg, and for having ab- 
solved the p^ple from their allegiance to 
Charles Stuart on the over- memorable Sab- 
bath in Torwood. He was tried on the i 
15th of July, and the judge, the malignant 1 
Duke of Rothes, himself an aged man, but 
no respecter of grey hairs, spoke wrathfully 
and cruelly to the venerable saint, and 
threatened him with torture, saying that 
if he were rotted down-hill in a barrel i 
set with sharp spikes of iron, or fastened 
to the stake with red-hot chains, such a 
death would be too good for him. But 
Mr. Cargill very quietly said, as I was after- 
wards told by one who was present : “ I Am 
in your power ^ my Lord of Rothes, but you 
need not threaten me. And die what death 
I may, yowr eyes will not live to see it.” 
This was thought by many to be a foolish 
speech. But it came to pass. . Mr. Cargill 
was ordered for execution,. and was hanged 
and afterwards beheaded, at the Nether 
Bow, Edinburgh, in the afternoon of the 
26th of July. In the morning of that same 
day died the Duke of Rothes. Great are , 
the judgments of the Lord, who yet 
speaketh by the mouths of His martyrs ! 

And now the day of my own tribulation 
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drew near. I had diligently trained up my 
younger brother, Andrew, to take my place 
ns the head: of the family, and to watch 
over the comfort of my mother, my sisters, 
and my wife and children, in case the per- 
secuting hand of the foes of the .Covenant 
j should bef laid heavily upon me. I had so 
! arranged all my affairs that the loss of my 
liberty, and oven of my life, would not 
reduce the household of my father into 
! poverty, or send the seed of the righteous 
j into the world to beg their bread. And it 
! was well I made these arrangements in 

I time ; for my foes were many. They 
j could not prove that I was at Both- 
i well Brigg ; but it was known that I had 
i been a frequent worshipper in the hills 

when Mr. Cargill preached. It was sus- 
l' pectcd that I had harboured* him when 
| : Claverhouse was in pursuit of him ; likewise, 

I I that I had been present at the memorable 
preaching in the Torwood. At4hel>ogi rming 

| 1 of the year 1 082 I was arrested on these Inst 
| two charges, and taken to Edinburgh for 
I trial, I was found guilty, as I foresaw, but 

i i was told that my life would be spared, and 

j; that I Rhouldbe transported to the Plant a- ' 
1 1 ; t ions of America. Lest 1 and my compa- 

ii nions should find onr way to New England, 
j whither many friends of the# Covenant 
j and the freedom of conscience had banished 
; themselves that they might worship God 
j in their own way ; and lest we should there 
j ; find the comfort and companion ship of fellow 
j: Christians; we were consigned, as if we 
i had been merchandise, to Virginia — a 
i plantation almost as full of malignants as 
i London, or the court of King Charles. 

Seventy- three of us were shipped on board 
a small vessel in the Leith Roads. We 
set sail the next day for the Thames. The 
f weather was very stormy* and the winds 
| were adverse ; after beating wofully about 
t for eleveh days, our captain took refuge 
| at Berwick- on-Twecd. It was six weeks be- 
fore ,we anchored off Gravesend, where I re- 
ceived letters from my family and my dear 
1 tfife, who had resolved ’to follow me with* 
her two youngest bairns to the plantation, 
or wherever else my evil fortune might lead 
me. To this I would not consent, and it 
was well for me that I would not. 'J'he 
English merchant to whom we wore con- 
signed, and who was to have the benefit of 
our labour and services in Virginia, had . de- 
spatched his vessel to America a fortnight. 

I before our arrival. After some hesitation he 
refused to take charge of and feed us, and 
said that until the return voyage of his ship, 
he would allow us to go free. Strange to 
say, he did this without conference with the 
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government, or the exaction of any promise 
from us to return into captivity when he 
should bo ready for us. 

Under these unexpected circumstances, 

I determined to return to Glasgow. I 
was well acquainted with a worthy man 
from Newhaven, near Edinburgh, who was 
master and part owner of a trading smack 
plying between London and Leith. I deter- 
mined to make my case kiiown to him, and 
solicit a passage in his vessel. I found him 
at home at his lodgings in Wapping, and 
he readily agreed to convey me to Leith. 

All his crew were Scotsmen, and enemies 
of prelacy, and abhorred the persecution 
that, the Scottish people had so long 
suffered for the faith. This good man’s 
name was Anderson; and in his little 
smack I sailed for Leith seven days after 
my arrival at Gravesend. What became of 
my seventy-two companions I did not know 
at the time, but I afterwards met several 
of them in Scotland. The voyage was 
favourable, and only occupied us ten days. 

On the twelfth day, at evening, I stood at 
my own door in the Csmdleriggs of Glas- 
gow. My dear mother and my wife wept 
w i tb j oy to seU me. T 1 1 e two yon n ger bain l s 
sat upon my knee and prattled merrily, not 
knowing what had been wrong with me, 
while tho elder boy plied me with many 
questions, scarcely comprehending the 
wickedness of those who had torn me 
aw r ay from them, and promising that when 
old enough, he too would be a soldier of the 
Covenant. The prayers we ail put up to 
God that evening ascended from grateful 
as Well as contrite hearts, though all of us, 
save the children, were aware that 1 might 
again be snatched from them on my former 
sentence, and a worse penalty than banish- 
ment inflicted. Happily these fears proved 
groundless ; and greatly to my surprise and 
joy 1 remained in Glasgow, publicly attend- 
ing tg my affairs without being molestod. 
There was a lull in the persecution, for 
what cause I know not, unless it were 
that the English poople were becoming 
as discontented as the Scotch, because an 
avowed papist ^jke the Duke of York was 
heir to the throne, and because that if ho 
succeeded to it Protestantism itself would 
be in danger. For me, I resolved to walk 
warily, and avoid occasion of offence, 
though I could not conform to prelacy, 
even to save my life, or cease attendance at 
the ministrations of such true servants of 
Jesus as Mr. Cargill had been, and as the 
other brave and good men were, who since 
his martyrdom had been raised up to supply 
his place. 
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Everything went very quietly with me 
for three years, and I sometimes fancied 
that I had been forgotten by my foes. But 
their anger was not dead, and broke out very 
heavily against me and many thousands 
more in the early summer of 1684. The 
English government had heard rumours of a 
conspiracy to excite an insurrection in the 
country, to raise an army of the Covenant 
in Scotland under tho Earl of Argyll, who 
was then in Holland. If victory rewarded 
the movement, the plan was to dethrone 
the king, and exclude the papist Duke of 
York from the succession. Charles Stuart 
arid his brother, and all the malignants who 
supported them, believed that these things 
would be attempted, and in their fright and 
fury resolved to make short work of their 
enemies in Scotland. None was too high 
and none was too low for their vengeance. 
Suspicion of enmity to the king’s govern- 
ment, unsupported by the slightest proof, 
brought many an innocent head to the 
scaffold. .Russell and Sydney died upon 
tho block in London ; and for some short 
while before tkVj^ execution, and for a 
whole year afterwafds, it appeared thafr 
the realm of Britain had •been handed 
over to the dominion of devils. After 
the martyrdom of Donald Cargill and 
Richard Cameron, I, with many more 
friends of tho cause, had given what aid 
was in our power towards the sustenance 
of other preachers, as brave and zealous as 
they, and I had notably taken to my heart 
a young man, James Ren wick, a true 
servant of the Lord Jesus. I attended 
his ministrations with edification. The 
three years of quiet which I had enjoyed 
since my escape ftom Gravesend had 
doubtless emboldened me to walk loss cau- 
tiously than I should have done, although I 
ought to have been warned by the events 
in England, as well as at home, to take 
heed of my doings. But to remain calm 
and contented under oppression is not in 
my nature, and never was. I ought not 
to have been a trader, but a preacher and 
a fighter ; yet though a trader, and bound 
to remain so, in obedience to the will of my 
father, and to provide for the wants of 
those he had left under my charge, I 
could help the cause by my worldly sub- 
stance in the quiet days, and, if need were, 
by the sword in' my strong right hand in 
the days of danger. 

On the 29th of July, after a frugal supper 
with my family, and after I had reaa, as 
was my custom, a chapter from the Word 
of God, and pronounced a benediction on 
my little flock, I went quietly to my bed, 


unsuspicious of evil. At one hour after 
midnight, a party of soldiers broke violently 
into my house, and rushed up to my sleep- 
ing chamber. The officer in command 
presented a pistol at- my head, threatening 
to shoot, me dead if I offered the least re- 
sistance, and ordered me to follow. With- 
out allowing me to say farewell to my 
children, and brutally pushing away ray 
wife, who clung despairingly to me, they 
marched me through the streets, to the 
Tolbooth of Glasgow. I was informed 
that the charge against me was that I was 
present at the brae side in Kelvin Grove, 
on the previous Sabbath, when Mr. Ren- 
wick preached. Though I had often at- 
tended the godly ministrations of Mr. llen- 
wick, it so happened that on that particular 
Sabbath I* had been in Campsie Glen to 
hear Mr. Peden preach. I did not tell tho 
persecutors where I had been, lest they 
should have *been incited thereby to search 
Vor Mr. Pedon ; but simply denied that I 
had been in Kelvin on the day named. 
After I had lain three weeks in prison along 
with thieves and malefactors, I and many 
otlier citizens of Glasgow, fellow-sufferers 
with mo in this cause, were offered our 
liberty, if wo would take tho oath of alle- 
giance and renounce the Covenant. This 
1 refused to do, as did seven others. Oil 
the following morning we. eight were 
marched to Edinburgh, chained together 
two and two, preceded and followed by a , 
troop of soldiers, who often struck us over 
our shoulders, and even on our heads, with * 
the flat of their sabres, to compel us to 
walk faster than our strength enabled us. 
We were two days and a half upon the 
road, and, on our arrival at Edinburgh, were 
thrust into the Tolbooth. We slept upon 
the damp fioor v and were fed with mouldy 
bread, having no water £o drink, but such 
as was putrid. In this miserable state I 
and my companions in suffering remained 
for eleven weeks. At length, on a cold and 
dark day of November,! was brought alone 
.before the council^andarraigned for haviffg 
been concerned, with Sir James Maxwell of 
Pollock, and other gentlemen, in fixing the 
u Apologetic Declaration” on the door of 
the Barony church of Glasgow. The truth 
in this case waa that I was not acquainted 
with Sir James Maxwell ; had never spoken 
to, oracled with him; and that alone and 
unaided, and without concert with any one, 

I had myself affixed the paper on the door 
of the church, and had on the following day 
the great satisfaction of seeing crowds of 
people gathered around to read it. I was 
act obliged to confess what 1 had done, 
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so I contented myself with denying all 
knowledge of Sir James Maxwell and of 
the other gentlemen. The council,, how- 
ever, held that the charge was proven ; one 
member thereof taking it upon himself to 
say that, even if it were not proven, I was 
a false traitor, and ought to bo hanged, 

| drawn, and quartered. I was told to prepare 
i myself for execution, to be first hanged, and 
I afterwards beheaded, at ten of the clock on 
the morning of the next day, the twelfth of 
November. 

I made no reply to the sentence, and 
was taken back to the Tol booth, whore I 
earnestly endeavoured to prepare myself 
for death. All the events of my past life 
passed before iny mind, and with a firm 
reliance on my Redeemer, I looked Death 
steadily in the face, and feared him not. 
j I loved my life as much as most men 
j do, especially those who have an oh ten- 
j der ties to link them to it as I had and 
, have, yet I can truly say that even in th<9se 
! bitter moments preceding that which I be- 
lieved was to be my last .1 was not afraid. 
When I heard the hour of ten boom from 
the Tron church I. was ready for my* fate* 
But no. one came to summon me forth to 
die, and, much to my distress and amaze- 
ment, not p end iaps altogether* xmmingled 
| with ,l$(/pe, T remained until evening in 
j ignorance of the fact that my execution 
j had been postponed for a week. The week 
| passed over, drearily and wearily, and again 
j the execution of my sentence was deferred, 
j I sometimes thought that my persecutors 
desired to make me taste the bitterness 
of death, not once only, but many times ; 
and that their seeming mercy was but 
! malice and cruelty. During majiy miser- 
able months 1 fully expected that every 
hour would bo my last ; though when, 
oven through my prison Vails, there came, 
j in February, 1685, the tidings that the 
treacherous Charles Stuart had gone to 
his account, and been succeeded by his 
papist brother, the Duke of York, I began 
to entertain an idea that my life would bp 
spared. It appeared to mo that the new 
king would not commence his reign by 
bloodshed, and that I and other prisoners 
condemned to death would be set free. But 
these hopes were vain, and no word of 
relief or rescue came to my prison door. 

• ^ Calamities worse even than death were 
in store for me and my fellow- prisoners. 
Tidings arrived in Edinburgh of the rising 
of the Duke of Monmouth in England, and 
of the landing in the West of Scotland of 
the Earl of Argyll. It was early in May when 
this chainpion of the Covenant appeared on 


the shores of Lorn and Kantyre, and there 
being fears that he might be well supported 
by the people, and advance upon Edinburgh, 
all the prisoners of the Covenant, to the 
number of nearly two hundred and fifty, 
of whom I was one, were marched in the 
dead of night, handcuffed two by two, and 
escorted by cavalry as far as Leith, where 
wo were all put on board of a vessel waiting 
to receive us, and were landed at Burntis- 
land, in Fife. On arrival, we wereall crowded 
into a prison consisting of two small rooms of 
about twenty feet .square, or less, where we 
remained three days, suffering intolerable 
agonies for want of air and water, and for 
want of space to lie down and die in, which 
many of us would have been glad to do. 
Many of the unhappy company were suf- 
focated, and died standing ; being removed 
by the guards on duty, they left a little 
additional room for the wretched sur- 
vivors. On the fourth day, all who re- 
mained of us — and it seemed, though I 
could never exactly tell, that our numbers 
were diminished by about seventy souls — 
were shipped from Bnrjptisland, still chained 
two by two, to the Castle of Dunottar, on 
the wild sea* coast of Kincardineshire. In 
this gloomy prison, that had many vaults 
and dungeons, we wore divided into smaller 
gangs or companies, so that whatever death 
we might die, we should not die for want 
of space and air. I and twenty - four 
others were confined in the great vault, 
that had a high grated window overlook- 
ing the sea. We were told on entering, 
by the officer in command, a savage and 
hairy Highlander, named M’Dougall, who 
could speak but little English, that we were 
all under sentence of death, and might be 
executed any morning, without further 
notification than a word from him. I had 
within the last few months heard the like 
threat so often, that I had ceased to look 
upon death as a foe to be feared. 

We had lain in this place about a fort- 
night, when I suggested to my com- 
panions a plan of escape. Having often 
been hoisted on the shoulders of Allan 
Leslie, tlio strongest and tallest man 
among us, to the one grated window 
of the dungeon, to breathe the fresh air, 
I discovered about ten feet underneath it, 
a narrow ledge of the rock on which the 
castle was built ; and I made up my mind 
that if we could reach this ledge ^ we 
might, by careful walking and climbing, 
both up and down, reach the sea 'shore. I 
communicated my idea to the rest* and it 
was agreed to twist such parts of our 
clothing— we had no bedding — as we could 
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spare, into a ropo strong enough to bear the 
weight of a man, and long enough to let 
him down from the window to the ledge of 
rock. It took ns three days to make 
our preparations, and by the aid of Mr. 
Leslie we managed to break the bars 
of the window, and to be let down one 
after the other to the rock. Mr. Leslie 
himself was the last to descend. We began 
onr work soon after midnight, but the sun 
had risen, and was an hour high on the 
horizon ere we completed it. Some lasses 
from the neighbouring village having come 
to wash their clothes within sight of the 
rock gave the alarm to the sentinels, and 
fifteen out of our twenty-five were .cap- 
tured, just as freedom seemed within our 
reach. The other ten, of whom Mr. Leslie 
was one, managed to escape. I was one 
of the fifteen unfortunates brought back 
to prison. The Highland captain was furi- 
ous against us. It seemed as if nothing 
could satisfy him so much as our torture. 
One after the other we were stripped naked, 
without other covering than a cloth around 
our loins, and that condition were 
strapped upon onr ba'cks to a board, so that * 
we could stir neither hand nor foot. Then 
with a diabolical cruelty, burning matches 
were applied between each of our fingers 
of both hands, and between the toes of 
our feet, and were left to burn themselves 
out. One poor sickly creature, named Dal- 
gleish, died under this torture; several lost 
the use of their hands or feet. I, more 
I fortunate than the others, only suffered 
from some severe flesh wounds, which 
speedily, healed. We were then put into 
a darker vault in the interior, and were 
threatened with death on the following 
Monday. 

The Monday came, but not the death, 
though to live as we all lived was to die 
daily. In the first week of August, Cap- 
tain M’Dougall announced to us, in bad 
English, that he was sorry to say the 
merciful government had spared our worth- 
less lives, and banished us to the planta- 
tions, on condition that we should never 
again return to Scotland. About the 
eleventh or twelfth of August we were 
shipped to Leith to the number of one hun- 
dred and fourteen, ivhere, lyiiag in our ship 
opposite Musselburgh, twenty-eight of us 
addressed a letter to our friends, wherein 
i wo declared that, we left our native land by 
an unjust sentence, for no other offence than 
the performance of our duty, the studying 
how to hold by the Covenant and our oap- 
tismal vows, whereby we stood obliged to 
. resist and testify against all that was con- 


trary to God’s Word. We furthermore de- 
clared that our sentence, first of death, 
and afterwards of banishment, was pro- 
nounced against us because wc would not 
take the oath of allegiance to the king as 
lord spiritual as well as temporal, which in 
conscience we could not take, because, if 
we had done so, we should have denied 
that the Lord Jesus was supreme or had 
any power in his own church. I do not 
know whether this protest was promul- 
gated among onr friends, or published 
tor the encouragement of the long-suffering 
people of Scotland, but it relieved our souls 
to sign it. 

We Lay in Leith Roads, waiting for a fair 
wind, thirteen days. After this, the weather 
being favourable, we sailed for North 
America. On the seventh day, when near 
the Land’s End, a malignant fever broke 
out in aur ship, which pressed very heavily 
on the weakest of the brethren who had 
differ ed from the close confinement of 
Burntisland, and afterwards of the doleful 
Castle of Dunottar. Our captain was a 1 
coarse and brutal man, who behaved to us 
with great harshness. Even the fever 
which broke out among us did not seem to | 
soften liis temper, and he declared, with j 
horrid imprecations, that lie commanded a | 
doomed ship in having such canting hypo- j 
crites, and damnable rebels,, ahd round- f 
heads, aboard, as we were. In one day 
seven of the poor people died. The next 
day there died five? ; the third day there 
died nine ; and as their bodies were thrown 
into the sea, one after another, I think 
there were few amongst us who did not 
envy the dead. But I was not of these. 

I clung to my life, and prayed to the Lord 
that I might yet be spared to testify in 
the flesh to the truth of His Word. In 
one hundred afid ten % days thereafter, 
suffering much all the time, and especially 
at the last, for want of food and water, 
and beating about in contrary winds, wo 
caught sight of North American land 
.and the heights x>f Neversink ; with a fair 
breeze, wo passed the Narrows, and sailed 
into the Bay of New York, greatly rejoiced, 
every one of us, not excepting our captain, 
at onco again seeing the dry land. 

It was in the midst of the winder, on the 
23rd of December, 1685, that we landed at 
Hoboken, a village dn the southern, bank of 
the Hudson river, opposite the city of New 
York. We were unexpectedly told on 
landing that we were free, and might go 
where we listed, and do what seemed good 
to us, except that if wo returned to England 
or Scotland we would render ourselves 
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liable to bo hanged, on the sentence already which lie bade me be of good cheer, for that 
pronounced against us. The people of the King James had alienated and disgusted 
place came out to meet us, and, taking pity all parties in Great Britain, and would, jn 
on our unfortunate condition, plied us with all human likelihood, either share the fate 
many questions, asking of us who we were, of his father, Charles the First, or be driven 
whence we came, and what we could do to from the throne ; in cither of which happy 
help ourselves in the new land. It hap- events it would be both wise and safe for 
pened, in God’s providence, that one of me to return to Sfcotland. Ho even thought 
the inhabitants, who kept a store for the it would be advisablo for me not to wait 
sale of grocery and provisions, was a Glas- for events, but to return at the first eon- 
gow man, who knew me by sight, having venient opportunity. The spirit of the 
known my father before me, and had Scottish people, he said, as "well as that of 
voluntarily emigrated fifteen years before, the English, was thoroughly aroused, and 
He took me to his house, and treated me lie was confident that the end of the per- 
kindly, and like a brother, and asked me to secution was drawing near, 
tell him all my story, the which I told him. Boston, Massachusetts, April 27th, 1689. 

The name of this good man was Patrick It* is nigh upon two years since I wrote | 
Henderson. In liis house, and tended the l$st words in the foregoing history of 1 
affectionately by liis wife, a conjely Scottish my life. These words form a prediction 
woman from Paisley, I lay nine weeks in a that lias been verified. During the last 
sickness that every one thought wpuld be year I have resided in the near neighbour* | 
mortal. But I had a string body, and hood of this city, occupying myself with ' 
a heart that not even a mortal sickneus such a Hairs as have fallen in my way; cul- 
could depress, and, thanks to my inner tivating a little farm and garden on the j 
hope and strength, and to the care of Charles Iliver ; and making the acquaint- j 
worthy Mrs. Henderson, I began to re- anee of many good mer^dnd true servants j 
vivo with the early spring. By the numth * of Christ. It seemed to mo at times that j 
of May, when the buds had bursted into even here there was to be no real peace for j 
leaves, and the flowers were glinting the people of the Covenant, and that the ! 
through the warm covering of the last hands of the papist James Stuart could | 
year's tarves, I was not only able to walk reach across the ocean. The governor of j 
abroad, \ufd enjoy the invigorating sun* New England, one Sir Edmund Andros, | 
shine, but to‘ do a lair day’s work at fel- sent over from England in a royal frigate, j 
ling the fin rest trees for a clearing in a soon after the death of Charles the Second, ! 
little farm of Mr. Henderson’s, which he with full powers to enforce various acts that I 
had laid out near Newark. Many of the were obnoxious to the colonists, and to j 
companions of iny voyage, and previous remove and appoint members of the council | 
sufferings in Dunottar, relinquishing all at his pleasure without reference to the j 
hope of revisiting tlieir native country, and will of the people, made both himself and 1 
finding themselves in a land wh^re every the British government odious through- 
man was free to worship God according out New England, and created a discon- , 
to his conscience, resolved to stay in the tent as great as had over existed even in | 
New World. About thirty proceeded to Scotland. But four weeks ago good tidings, | 
Massachusetts Bay, and as many more to and very unexpected, arrived in Boston, jj 
Connecticut and to Rhode Island, and 1 It was announced that the Protestant ■ 
other colonies founded by the saints who Prince of Orange had landed at Torbay ; 
sailed from England in the May Flower, that James the Second had fled; and that 
If too, had some thoughts of making William the Third and his consort Mary liad ; 
America my "future home, and wrote to been recognised by parliament and people j 
my brother in Glasgow to wind up all as sovereigns of England. The messenger jj 
ray affairs in 'Scotland, and send over to that brought these tiding** from New York r 
me my wife and family, with such rrioney to Sir Edmund Andros was thrust into 
as might due to m6, on an equal par- prison without being allowed fo say a i 
tition of tho business between him and word in his defence, for bearing false 
me, after proper provision for my beloved news, or, as the governor profanely called 
mother. It appeared afterwards that he. it, for telling “a damned lie.” Further 
did not act on my instructions, because tidings arrived from Now York in a few «- 
of events which were in progress in Eng- days, and on the eighteenth, Governor 
land, known to him at the time, and Andros, seeing the gathering wrath of the 
not to me ; for about eight months after people, fled to the fort for safety. A boat 
I had written to him I received a reply, in that came from a royal frigate in the 
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liarbour to convoy him on board way taken 
possession of by the militia of Boston, and 
the guns of the battery being turned against 
the fort, Andros surrendered at discretion, 
and was forthwith committed to the same 
prison whither fourteen days before he had 
sent the messenger. The aged Simon 
Bradstreet, a trusty servant of t he Lord, was 
proclaimed governor by the people, and all - 
New England was alive with praises to 
God, and heartfelt rejoicing that the 
people of the colonies and plantations, as 
well as those of Great Britain, had been 
freed from the yoke of Popery, and were, 
under a new king, to enter into the full en- 
joyment of the civil and religious liberty of 
which they had long been deprived. ' To 
me these days were days of ample recom- 
pense for all my past sufferings, and I 
forthwith determined to return io my own 
people, and pass the remainder of my days in 
Scotland. 

Glasgow, April 27tb, lf>90. 

It is exactly a year this day since I added 
a short chapter to my history. 1 take up 
the pen to comfKqto the record, that my 
children, and all. who enmo after me, may . 
learn from my own hand the story of my 
happy return to my home and family. On 
arrival in London from Boston, in July 
last, after a voyage in which our ship was 
many times in great peril from icebergs, 
far more terrible than storms, I learned to 
my infinite satisfaction that the Revolution 
of 1688 had ended in the happy though not 
unquestioned establishment of the throne of 
William the Third, whom may God long 
preserve for the government of these realms L 
Also, that all the wicked laws of Charles 
and James Stuart, levelled against Pres- 
bytery and the Christian people of Scot- 
land, had been repealed. I learned at 
the same time, to my exceeding sorrow, 
that my sainted friend, Mr. Renwick, had 
fallen into the hands of the Philistines, had 
been tried before the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary in Edinburgh on an indictment 
charging him with denying the king’s 
authority in the Church of Christ, refusing 
to pay the cess, and maintaining the law- 
fulness of defensive war against civil and 
religious oppression. It did not surprise 
mo to learn that he was found guilty, and, 
when found guilty, that the malignants 
rejoiced at the infliction of his doom. But 
he was the last of the martyrs, afrid one of 
the bravest and best. He sealed his faith 
with his blood, in the twenty-sixth year of 
his age, and left no successor to fight his 
good fight, inasmuch as the tight was ended, 
and a . truce, if not a peace, was allowed to 


Scotland and the upholders of the Cove- 
nant.* On reaching Glasgow, I learned with 
much grief, but no surprise, that iny vene- 
rated mother had been gathered to the 
blessed company of tho just in heaven, and 
that almost her last words were a prayer 
for me, her banished son. I also learned — 
and the blow was indeed very hard to bear 
— that the Lord had taken to himself the 
youngling of my little flock, my wco 
daughter Jeanie, who died when I was at 
sea, coming home with the yearning hope 
to press her to my bosom. All else was 
well with mo — in mind, in body, in family, 
and in estate. For all which blessings, with 
a humble, a contrite, and a grateful heart, 
I fiore, in closing my narrative, return 
thanks unto the Lord God of my salvation.’ 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 

9 A Yachting Story. 

* ' book: ii. 

CHAPTER VII. BREAKING DOWN. 

Conway wrote every day full of hopes 
and anxieties; but everything seemed to 
be going well on tho whole. These letters 
gradually grew, warmer and more .hopeful. 

• 

Dearest^ I know now that I am quite 
certain; and when I return, tc^jjw next 
week I shall be M.P. for St. AHhurVon- 
thc-Sea. Then what a world before us ! 
. . . .* . You write to me not to bo 
anxious about certain matters, but trust to 
you. Trust to you, dearest ! Why there 
is a melody for me in these words. You 
little know the confidence I have in you. 
It was one of the charms that drew me to 
you. Ypur very look has been enough for 
me, and a mere motion, a glance of your 
eye, I accepted as an assurance. Indeed, 
your whole life Tor mejfks been such — 
always true — though there has been a little 
foolish cloud between us of late. Dudley 
I see little of, and lie is of no use to mo. 

# There was something in this letter that 
gave her a hope and peace she had not had 
for long ages. He liad never paid her so 
candid or so just a tribute before, and it 
made her face glow all over* It seemed to 
dispel the noxious vapours which had been 
rising about her. Her spirits began to rise. 

The next day passed without a letter 
from him ; the nomination was to be on tho 
following morning. It was now known that 
the other candidate had but « poor chance. 
In the afternoon she went almost treading 
on air, she was so happy, when she met an 
elderly Mend. 


i 
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“ So glad to meet you,” lie said. ‘‘You 
can tell me this meaning of all this.” * • 

“ Of what ?” slie said. 

“ About your husband. What on earth 
made him do that ? It seems incompre- 
hensible ; with the ball at his foot ” 

“ 1 know nothing,” she said, excitedly, 

“ What can you mean ?” 

Oh, then you have not heard.” And he 
pulled the evening paper out of his pocket. 

, He held this paragraph before her eyes. A 
film seem (‘d lo come over them as they read : 

| “»St. Aktuuu’s, xoov. — Mr. Conway, one 

! of the candidates, has withdrawn. No 
, reasons assigned for this unexpected step. 
The other candidate walks over.” 

She hardly knew how she got home ; but 
now, indeed, the old shadow seemed, io 
be cast before her for all time-j-a dreadful 
presage of evil. She waited for his coming 
as it grew dark. At the hour ijie bad 
, guessed lie entered, and hurriedly embraced 
lier, all as usual. • 

“ Well,” he said. “ There, f am out of 
all that. The bubble is burst for ever !” 

, f She was quite calm. “But why V What 
j does it all mean ?” . * 

j “ It looks like a mystery, a madness, 
i does it not? and so it is. To-morrow 1 
i might have been member — nrj life and 
hope ; months later have held office ; 

! later on-MAit that is all finished, and for 
1 1 ever.” | 

j; “But why — why? Ah, tell me, I ini- i 
| plore you.” 

| “ There is good reason for it, at least in 

my mind, whom it most concerns. As a 
favour I ask you not to press or worry me 
| about this act. I could not fell you ; to 
! make such a terrible .sacrifice I myst have 
| had a terrible necessity of some kind. I 
I am fretted and disappointed, and it will 
1 add to my trouble if I have to face any 
importunity. There was a real and sub- 
stantial reason. Can I depend upon you 
for this ?” 

Gazing at him like one just stunned with 
a blow, she said “Yes.” 

“ Then now adieu to that dream of folly 
which I wrote to yon of. That romantic 
j life, the one in which I had such hopes, is 
done with for ever. Oh !” and he covered 
up his face, # “ what a fall ! What a wretched 
miserable fall I Ah, Jessica, that St. Ar- 
thur’s was an ill-omened place for us all.” 

Thus ended that episode of his life. He 
did not come hack to tho subject, nor did 
her old pride venture to approach it. For 
the public it was. a nine days’ wonder. His 
money had fallen; short; he had “broken 
down there was a very awkward business 


which wanted clearing up. But between him 
and Jessica there seemed to bo a widening 
gap. He was the same to her, and yet she 
felt thero was a fatal alteration. Do what she 
would, arm herself in what way she would, 
she could not shut out tho dint idea that 
this strange sacrifice was in some way con- 
nected with her. Yet not a word or a look 
of his pointed to this, beyond a gaze of 
hopeless disappointment, a miserable de- 
jection, as he sat with his eyes fixed on her. 

As he would not trust her, she disdained 
to ask his confidence; and she was wretched, 
worse : she felt that this was but the be- 
ginning of a wretchedness that was to last 
all their lives. 

Ilb had a restless and feverish eagerness, 
as she noted, about Dudley, always wilting 
to him, waiting for letters from him. At 
last she saw him receive ono witli a foreign 
postmark, in Dudley’s writing, and which 
made him start. “ Gone to India. Was 
there ever such treatment?” he muttered. 

“ Oli, it is cruel to leave me in this way !” 

Another letter came that seemed to 
promise an early return,/ and he grew calm j 
.again. His wife’s quick sense noted also a 
certain discomfort, lasting only for a second, 
in his manner, when she first entered the 
room ; ond the same eager sense noted also 
a sort of devotion to her that* seemed 
timed, and almost acted, that fretted her 
and drove her almost to madness. 

lie was getting ill. His heavy sacrifice j 
preyed on hi$ mind, and within the week ho ! 
was lying in a nervous fever, with a squadron 
of doctors about him. These gentry gave 
him over, with, of course, a saving clause, 

“ unless sumo extraordinary turn took 
place.” 

Jessica watched and waited on him 
with a sort of frantic devotion that took 
pride in every sacrifice and suffering. For 
her there was no rest ; for her no sleep. 
When the doctors passed their sentence — 
for as such the patient’s friends look on it 
— that he was not to live unless he did 1 
live, she received it with an icy insensi- 
bility. Her thoughts that night went back 
to her own life, which might as well, it 
scorned to her, end with his — that weary 
penitential course which, with the excep- 
tion of a few weeks of happiness, had been 
the pattern of her existence. She was 
weary. He had been dead to her many 
weeks now ; morally, his heart had been 
turned from her; tho rest would make little 
difference, save to him. 

It was getting towards midnight, and 
her eyes were on the ground reading all 
these things fiercely in the very pattern of 
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tho carpet, when she was roused by his 
voice calling to her gently. His senses 
had come back. She flew to his side. He 
asked the conventional questions, “ Had he 
been long ill ? — had he been very bad ? — 
what had been his illness ?” Then with 
some hesitation, “ Had he lost his senses ? — 
had lie raved or talked?” 

“No, dearest, no ; not a sentence.” 

“Not a word, Jessica ?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“ I am glad. I am satisfied. And the 
doctors — do they give me over? Come. 
You know me well, Jessica. Disguise to 
me would only have the effect of telling 
the nakod truth to a weak mind.” 

She knew this, and she told him. 

“ I hope so — I trust so,” he said, with a 
sigh. “ If my old ill luck does not come 
in the w'ay to force me to live on and bear 
my burden.” 

She dropped on her knees beside him. 
“ But why burden?” she said ; “ oh, let us 
be happy again ! Lay it down now, and be 
well once more. Tell me here, at this 
moment, what it So. Have I to do with 
it? Tell me.” 

| “It is no use now,” he said. “The 
judges have sentenced me, and I shall be 
out of the way. You will be free then. 
You liave seen some change in me ? Well, 
let us put that down to tho same cause.” 

| “Whht! and leave me,” said Jessica, 

I passionately, “ without this explained, as 
jj though I had done some crime — some in- 
jury to you. Not a word ; not a look even. 
Oh, how cruel and unjust!” 

j He grew excited. “ I can tell nothing 
now, for I know nothing. Later, if I live. 

; — Ask your conscience then. 1 mean,” he 

j added, hurriedly, “there is no use now 
|| in dealing with it. If I have been wrong 

I I nr mistaken I cannot cure it now. But I 
lj have not been. What are all these letters ? 

! ! Read them out for me, and put me in com- 
!| munion with the world again !” 

j: Fearful of exciting him she did so. They 

j | were a motley collection. One was from her 
jj’ father. There was an archdeaconry really 
jl about to be vacant. “ Surely something 
5 f could bo done now. Strange that with this 
! much-talked-of interest some trifling exer- 
i! tion could not be made. He must really 
i! ask Conway to try and put his shoulder to 
;• the wheel.” With more in this strain he 
j passed on to St. Arthur’s. “ This place is 
going to the dogs. I am sick of it. They 
> arc wretched creatures — not fit for gentle- 
men to be with. And but for the season 
time I should not be an hour here. I 
* suppose you .have heard about the man 


Dudley. He went off on some mad out- 
landish excursion in India, and was tom iu 
pieces by a tiger. A most rude, ill-condi- 
tioned fellow.” 

“Dudley dead !” said tlie patient, .start- 
ing up. “ What ! gone and left me in this 
way. Nothing certain — nothing known; 
and I may die without anything known or 
anything certain. Oh, Jessica, Jessica!” 
he added, turning on her. “What are you? 
What have you been ?” 

“ Then you do suspect something of me ? 
And J knew this man was my enemy. 
Tell me all now. I am entitled to it.” 

He paused. “ Yes. I must bo just, and 
at such a time as this, I ought to tell you ; 
and as Dudley is gone, who was to bring 
all home ” 

“To me?’* 

“ Yes, Jessica, you deceived me. You 
were wfoh tliat girl at her death ; you 
alone, and no *‘ono else ! Deny it if you 
dftro” 

She saw it all now. “ I do not deny it,” 
she faltered. 

“No, you could not. You heard me 
•again and again speculate over that poor 
victim’s last moments, wonder how strange 
and mysterious it all was. Yet you never 
spoke. Newer.” 

“ I own it. But ” if V* 

“You cannot deny it. It came up again 
and again. Dudley had his suspicions, and 
named them. You still said nothing. lie 
raised mine. You still said nothing. 
Jessica, there was a reason for that 
silence!” 

“There was,” she went on, hurriedly, 
“ and if you would only listen ' ” 

“Never. v I have ‘done more than I 
meant in telling you so much. I tell you 
this solemnly, c Jessica: no explanation, 
however ingenious, could* clear it up for 
me now. I shall die believing what I be- 
lieve ” 

“ O God !” she started back. “You do 
not suppose that Ob, that would be 
too horrible !” * 

“Yes. You were with her, and were 
seen with her. Your quarrel, your angry 
voice, and your threats, wore heard. There 
wer 9 two witnesses. Dudley one ” 

“ To what — to what?” she repeated. “Oh, 
doos any one say 1 had to do with her death ? 
Oh, not you. In Heaven’s name there is 
no thought of that in your mind ?” 

He was silent. 

“ Speak, or this will kill me.” 

“What can you deny of all this; the 
quarrel, or the threats ? But denial could 
do nothing.” 
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“ I deny nothing. I own it all, and yet Jessica, I know your nature well. Not all 
you have such poor faith in me, you can the resteoning in tlie world could explain 
believe these horrors ? Is it not your dis- that away.” 

grace rather than mine, that you have no “ Nor shall I explain it ever,” she said 
confidence ?” with bitterness and pride. u Not one word 

“ It is because you deceived me,” he said, shall pass my lips after this night. Not if 
fiercely, “and organised a deceit. Were I I were to lose your good opinion for ever- 
sworn solemnly before Heaven to give a and yourself for ever. I see what is pass- 
verdict, what could I do, were 1 con- ing in your mind, and it is unworthy of 
scion tious ? Dudley is dead. Were he you, and of me.” 

living, indeed ” “ It is not my work,” he said coldly. 

“ Enough,” she said, calmly. “After this “ It was unworthy of you to conceal your 

never word more shall pass my lips. But share in that business.” 
hc3just to the living. There was another “Once more,” she asked, “and for the 
witness of this — crime.” last time, do you acquit me ?” 

“ Dudley went to India to search for “ Why did you conceal 1 it from me ? — 

him. His death was unfortunate for us. explain that first.” 

Think not that there is any idea abroad of “ Never !” 

this. This spectre has risen between you and “ Be it so, then.” # 

me alone. There is no idea of violence, or of* 

a blow, as that brutal Dudley wouftl have it. After that it was as though a high bar- 
There was the refined and more deadly ven- rier lmd been raised up between husband 
geancc of delay, of making the removal of and wife. The old affection seemed to have 
t hat fatal bridge an instrument by which to gone out for ever, and instead there came 
kill her. Oh, it was cruel to let her lie a resentful defiance on one side, and on the 
there, her poor heart’s blood welling out other a sort of shrinking terror. Yet he 
while you took the long round to fetch help.” speedily recovered; got back fast to good 
She fras so aghast at this minute, fear- health and strength ; but he had a sort of 
ful, and specious charge, she could not say a morbid repulsion to her, as she well saw. j 
word. Jt seemed to quite crutfh her. She Every clay, every hour she had to drag this i 

|! saw denial was hopeless; that will* lengthening chain, until life grew all but j ; 

ji one of hife sensitive mind defence was idle, insupportable. At last she found she could ;! 
ji “ I wished to forget the whole thing,” endure it no longer, and one morning came ji 
jj he said, after a pause', “ to leave it behind to him to say she wished to go on a visit \\ 

j'} forever. I was prepared even to own that 1 to a friend. She noticed a curious excite- jj 

jj had been a little harsh in judging — though ment in his manner. j 

1 1 warranted, after the ordinary rules of evi- “ It will relieve you of the presence of j 
jl donee, by the facts.” one whom you think to be at least a moral i 

jj “Hut what 1‘aetsP I demand on this murderess.” j 

i! spot to know them 'fully and ftiiriy.” “Then you say,” he replied eagerly, j 

jl “You know them already. You dis- “ you are not ! Say so, Jessica, explicitly, ji 

j darned to refute them.” # ♦ in solemn terms, and I will go down on my jj 

“Because you should have disdained to knees and ask your pardon.” !j 

| receive them.” “ It is enough that your own heart should j j 

; “ Can you answer me this one question ? say it for me. It is idle asking me — and j 

i Did you not hear her call out for the boat ?” an insult.” 

j # She thought a moment. “Yes, I re- “Oh! there is the subterfuge again. ; 

I member it now. I did hear her.” • How can I ask my heart anything, when it j 

' He started and stood up. “You did! answers — when facts answer ?” I 

Then that man wa9 right in all ! And do “ Enough,” she said; “let it be as it is. i 
. you admit this also,” he wont on, with a I will take an oath, but not the one you j 

I look almost of alarm, “ that you said aloud ask me to take. As I stand hero I swear, j 

as you saw her lying there, ‘ There is re- that after this, not a word shall ever bo | 

»! tribntion — all through your own act ’ ?” uttered to clear myself. If you wish me to j 

! Again Jessica thought a moment, and bo, as 1 was you must clear me.” j 

j aghast at these revelations, answered, “Yofe, Ho shook his head. “ I can do nothing, 
j now I recal it.” And nothing else can help you. See, hero 

j “ Then it is true ; and you let that girl is news. You are going on this visit?” 

I j lip there to die, to carry oui; the idea of her “ Yes.” 

!j being punished through her own act — you “lam glad of it. This letter tells mo 

that know there was a boat there. Ah ! that Dudley is not dead, but ” 1 

• ! 
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She turned pale. “Not dead!*’ 

“No. He will give us raor# trouble 
still. He is in England. Ho went to 
search for a boy labourer, who had enlisted. 
That boy had seen you with her, too. Who 
knows what he could tell ?” 

, * “ And he found him ?” 

“You may be easy — no. He had died 
from a sunstroke, and his story with him, 
whatever it was. It would uot tell against 
you, for your share took place in your own 
heart.” 

“This is fiendish,’* said Jessica. 

“Deny it — swear!” 

“ You shall acquit me first from your 
knowledge of me.” 

“I cannot.” 

She went away, torn with a secret 
struggle. # A cold kiss was their parting 
salute. As ho sat there alone on that even- 
ing, it came back on him suddenly how 
much a failure his pompously-planned life 
had turned out ; with all his magnificently- 
planned schemes, which were to regulate 
events to his end.% as a sort of providence ; 
even that boasted Choice of a wife made 
with such a flourish ! How this had broken 
down. A miserable failure indeed — ho and 
his works. 

Inaction of this sort, and with such 
thoughts, he could not endure: and sud- 
denly a strange idea came into his head, 
and he felt himself irresistibly drawn down 
, to that old fatal St. Arthur*s-on-the-Sea, to 
be in its atmosphere, wander about those 
scenes, and perhaps stumble on something 
that might quiet his uneasy soul. In a 
moment he had decided, hurriedly packed 
a few things,’ and was presently in the 
train. 

By the time he reached St. Arthur’s it 
was evening. He had a dismal, weary 
journey down, with no company but his 
own thoughts, and when he arrived the 
place had a strange look, as if he had 
not seen it for years. As his eye fell on 
, , the church, he thought of the monument 
within ; and it suddenly flashed on him that 
that was the very anniversary week of the 
death -of the young heiress of Pan ton. This , 
seemed to him very strange and singular, 
and the same fascination which had brought 
him down drew him out to those pleasant 
grounds near the river, which he had never 
yet had courage to visit. 

It was a beautiful evening, and the sun 
was just setting as he reached the bank of 
the nver, at the point where the bridge — 
r that fatal Bridge of Sighs, as he called it* 
v tobimself — had mice stood. There was the 
: .little stone cross which marked the spot 


where the young girl had fallen. As he stood 
there looking at it, the struggle of the two 
women, developed foolishly out of trifles, 
and closed by such a catastrophe, opened 
out before him. The more lie thought of 
it, the more lie looked back, the more it was 
rung in his ear, like the jangling of some^ 
hoarse bell : “ Yes, she did it. It was 
beyond one of her character to resist. She 
would have said to herself — I can hear her 
saying it — 1 This is the chastising hand of 
Heaven. Why should 1 interfere ? She 
herself has cut off the means which might 
have saved her, I shall make no extra ex- 
ertion. I asked her to swear, but no, that 
could not clear her. An eye-witness alone 
would convince me.” 

He lingered on until it darkened gradu- 
ally. Below, in the town and harbour, he 
saw lights beginning to twinkle. Then he 
thought it time to return.* As ho advanced v 
tq go, he said*, half aloud : “ It is a de- 
served punishment, and I shall never seo it 
cleared up.” 

A low voice near him said : “No clear- 
ing up is wanting. What more clear proof 
do you require p” 

He knew that voice, and saw Dudley 
standing near him. Dudley, much changed, 
grown aged, and worn, and hojlov^yjieeked, 
with fires burning in his eyes, an<£ a Ut range, 
wild, and fitful manner, that alarmed Con- 
way. “You wonder where I have come 
from. Not from that earth” — pointing to 
the cross — “where I wish 1 was laid. I 
have been spirit^ across from that house, | 
where we all had so much happiness. 
What w ould you say if I crossed on th&t 
bridge, a spectral one, which led to such ■ 
misery? * I tell you I seo it there now, • 
its lines and network, as plainly as I see 
you. This was a fitting opportunity for 
us to meet hero. If not> I was going to 
look for you. We only want her , and then, 
with the spirit of that poor saint, which, I 
believe, never deserts this place, our com- 
pany would be complete 1” 

In a moment the other saw that Dudley 
was under some excitement, that looked 
like derangement. Yet he continued to 
speak collectedly. “ You see, I have come 
back. I would not miss this anniversary. 
Yes, I have returned unsuccessful. I 
searched everywhere, but could not find 
what I wanted. At last I discovered that 
he was dead, else I would have brought 
that witness home, and made him confront 
her — your wife— on this very Spot. Where 
is she now ?” Conway was siWt. 

“I understand,” said the other, “We 
understood each other before. You have 
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come to seo the light at last, to know her 
in her true colours ! Oh, it was a black 
crime ! She is as guilty as any wretch that 
has been sentenced and suffered punish- 
ment. Is it fair or just that she is to 
escape P Tell me that !” 

“You tnko too harsh a view of Jessica’s 
behaviour.” 

“ It is your view also. You know it, and 
cannot deny it. Her proud spirit knows it 
also, and she will not stay with you because 
you will not acquit her. And I tell you, 
Conway, you must not; you dare not. it 
is the ordy expiation we can offer now. She 
must be punished now, and by you. By- 
and-by I will reckon with her.” 

Every instant lie was growing move and 
more excited, and his haud clutched Cou- 
way’s arm with fiercer and fiercer energy. 
The latter saw that his companion was 
scarcely safe company at that hfiuv and 
place, and fried to soothe hiib. 

“ Lot as go back now,” he said, “it is 
growing late.” 

“ Leave this spot, and on this day — the 
day she died ! Don’t you remember it nyw ? 
It must be consccrhted by some offering. * 
Oh, if she were here. Murderess ! mur- 
deress !” 

Con wav. growing more and metre alarmed 
every tried to calm him. The other 

went on, with a sort of fury : 

“ You had your part in the business also, 
and you have only your escape by sacrificing 
her. Up to this you have done well; but 
if I see you attempt to interfere between 
me and her, it will be your turn next. She 
is a murderess. You know she is !” 

“ W r o shall settle all that later. You will 
judge her more generously yet? 'We may 
have done her wrong.” 

“ Take care, take care, £onway,” Dudley 
said, turning furiously on him. “ You arc 
not secure yourself. ' And if she tells me to 
reckon with you, it shall be done, and 
nothing shall save you. Do you think that 
yirn are innocent ? You, with your heart- 
less trafficking with her dear affections f 
you that wore going to patch up your bat- 
tered fortunes by sacrificing her happiness. 
It amused you, and profited you, and in a 
man of lower birth would be called the* act 
of a scoundrel.” 

The other’s face flushed up. “ You can 
scarcely know the force of what you are 
saying. She know very well the mixed 
motives that led me to that choice, and a 


false as your own double dealing self. You 
dare add this to the rest; finish all by 
meanly libelling her who you and yours 
drove into the grave. Curses on you ! 
Curses on myself, that I stood by and let 
all this happen ! It will drive mo mad.” 

Conway drew back hastily ; lie saw that 
Dudley was in a paroxysm. Poara was on 
his lips, his eyeballs bursting from Ins head, 
his arms struck out. As Conway walked 
away, Dudley’s hands clutched at him, 
and then tottering, he muttered, “ Help 1 
help across the bridge !” and fell slowly 
and stiffly to the ground. His head 
struck against the base of the little cross, 
and from a gash blood began to flow. Con- 
way saw with terror that the unhappy mad- 
man was lying at his feet motionless, and 
apparently lifeless. 

Ail was still. No one was near, and it 
was now perfectly dark. What was he to 
do — where rush for help? Dudley Tiad 
gasped out something about the bridge; 
but it was a spectral one across liis own 
brain. Conway knew nofcywhat to do. Help 
could be got from the li^use ; but how was 
lie to cross ? All that was left for him was 
to start oil" with all speed for the village, 
and there get assistance. As he hurried 
along, strange thoughts came upon him, 
which alarmed him not a little. What if 
Dudley should bo dying there, audit should 
be known that he had been with him ? The 
dislike of Dudley to him and to Jessica, 
the incautious language he would use, and 
his strange, ill-regulated < emper, would give 
the idea that a quarrel had taken place. 
The blood — the cut ! And the idea 
made him shrink. Should he go back, or 
go on ? At that moment the unhappy 
Dudley might bo dead, or dying. And then 
he recollected that lie had not taken even 
the most ordinary steps of precaution ; that 
lie had not raised him, or even loosed his 
collar. He stopped again and again irreso- 
lutely, but still hurried on after a moment’s 
delay, and at last got near the village which 
was at tli e gate of Panton Castle. 

He crossed the stone bridge, and stopped 
there a moment to take breath, looking up 
the river, which stretched away in a straight 
line for a mile and more. As he leaned 
against the parapet, it all flashed upon him 
in a moment. Sue was innocent 1 By 
some strange coincidence, the very inci- 
dents of her crisis had been almost ex- 
actly repeated in his case. Ho almost 


share of her preference for mo was owing gave a cry of joy at the thought. Others 

to dislike of Jessica.” might surely judge him as he had judged 

“You slanderer! You. low slanderer! her: there might be no earthly wit> 

This finishes it. What you say is false— npss on whom he might call to come and 
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clear him, as there was none to clear her. 
Though circumstances might bo against 
him; though all the world might point to 
him. and denounce him; though he might at 
least have to journey through the rest of his 
life with a cloud of dark suspicion attend- 
ing him, and tho black shadows of imputed 
guilt oast behind him, still would he dis- 
dain to justify himself, to say a single word 
in his defenco, precisely as she had done. 

He had pitilessly called on her for proof, 
which she could not give, and disdainfully 
rejected the proof from her own noble and 
magnanimous soul ; and ho felt humiliated 
to think that should any suspicion or em- 
barrassment come of what had taken place, 
c , v ould she take the place of his silent 
accuser, he could only justify himself by 
appealing to his own conscience and to his 
own character. Still, Heaven be thanked for 
sending him this revelation, and for letting 
him see — as clearly as he now saw those 
stars shining in the heavens above him, and 
that moon which was now stealing far be- 
hind a cloud — that Jessica was innocent, 
and that she was fcis again. Whatever be- 
fell him, he longed to cast himself at her feet,* 
and own the injustice that he had done her. 

CHAPTER THE LAST. 

When they returned with assistance they 
found Dudley alive, but still insensible, and 
one of the men, casting about as to where 
it would be best to take him, reported that 
there was a boat moored close by under the 
bank, in which he must have come across 
from the castle. The doctor of the place 
said, quickly : 

“ We should have gained a precious half 
hour if you had just rowed across and 
fetched some one from the castle yonder.” 

Again a silent reproach struck into Con- 
way's hear like a sword, for he himself, but 
more sternly and pitilessly, had made the 
same speech t ' another. 

“ I did not know of it,” he all but 
faltered. 

“ Why, you can see it actually from this 
spot,” said the doctor, one of the old 
“ scum” of the place, who had before now 
resented Conway’s haughty treatment of 
him in the old days. u Had you any 
quarrel with him ?” 

They placed Dudley in the boat, and 
carried him across to the castle. There the 
usual violent remedies were applied, those 
with which, in such desperate cases, the 
battle is fought out with the King of 


Terrors. Tho struggle went on for hours, 
and then, about midnight, they told Con- 
way that there was a gleam of hope. By 
morning it was known that Dudley’s life 
was safe ; but there were symptoms of 
lunacy that seemed incurable. 

Conway went back into the town, and 
there met the doctor. The whole story 
was by this time all over the place. 

u What is all this ?” he said, austerely. 
“ A very awkward business, indeed. Ton. 
should have restrained yourself. We all 
knew here the man was not accountable for 
his actions. We all set him down for 
the past week as iinsound in mind. You 
should haVe restrained yourself.” 

Conway would have replied warmly, but 
he seemed to hear his own voice accusing 
Jessica, and was silent. He, indeed, longed 
to go and cast himself at her foot. 

By that evening he had found her, and 
made his confession. By that evening the 
Strange, yet noble nature bad accepted that 
tardy reparation. Together they shaped 
out plans for a new life. The old, by their 
own consent, was too humiliating to look 
back to. They owned to each other that a 
fatal pride of intellect, a contempt for the 
average natures about them, with an almost 
arrogant purpose of shaping tho common 
course of events about them t^tjfieir ends 
and purposes, had been the. Cause of the 
wretched series of mistakes which bad dis- 
tracted their joint course of life since the 
day when he had sailed into the little port 
of St. Arthur’s. Any obstinate self-asser- 
tion, any violent shaping of the course of 
events, the natures of others, the diversion 
of the current of life to their own private 
ends, this, foolish theory had completely 
broken down, and was gone for ever, with 
tho fatal Bridge of Sighs. 
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, BOOK V. 

CHAPTER IX. A RESOURCE. 

The evening of J^ord George Segrave’s 
^ dinner- partly was the first occasion on 
which Cesare de’ Barlctti had given his 
Y r ’fo a glimpse of the brute fury that was 
’ l jent ]jj}rlyr his gentle, lazy demeanour. 

They had ^had quarrels before; lovers , 

‘ quarrels; in which Cesai'e had protested 
against Veronica’s cruelty, and Veronica 
had played off her despotic airs, and they 
, had both been vehement, and demonstra- 
tive, and childish. And the end of such 
quarrels had invariably been to bring back 
Cesare humbly imploring pardon at the 
! feet of the triumphant beauty. But never 
‘ had his looks and tones been sfiofi as met 
1 her astonished eyes and ears on that 
miserable evening. * 

And there was no deep repentance after- 
wards, no humble suing for pardon on his 
part, lie approached her the next morn- 
ing with a smile, and a kiss, and when she 
drew back in dumb resentment, he merely j 
shrugged his shoulders, lit. his cigar, and 
sauntered off into the stable-yard. 

In truth Cesare considered himself to bo 
the injured person. His wife, by her in- 
conceivably absurd temper, bad led him 
into an error, which error had thrown him 
into a rage. That was no trifle. Cesaro was 
always particular^ careful not to fly into . 
a passion if ho could avoid it. And his 
temper was so indolently mild in general 
that he had no great difficulty in avoiding 
frequent ebullitions of anger. 

To an unaccustomed English eyo, indeed, 
he might have seemed to be in paroxysms 


of fury on many occasions when his feelings 
were scarcely stirred. Ho had the national 
characteristic of instantly translating slight 
and superficial emotions into very violent 
outward expression by means of voice, face, 
and gesture, and of thus working off ex- 
citement at a cheap cos^ ff the phrase may 
. pass. But whenever angry emotion went 
beyond the slight and superficial stage with 
him, it was apt to become very terribly in- 
tense indeed ; and to assume the form of 
personal hatred, and a deadly desire of 
vengeance against the object of it. 

To talk to Cesare Barletti about hating 
a sin, but pardoning a sinner, or to use any 
phrase involving a similar idea, would have 
appeared to him very much like uttering 
meaningless jargon. He never conceived 
or thought of anything in an abstract form. 
The unseen — the intangible — had no power 
over his imagination. Hate a sin, indeed ! 
Why should he hate a sin ? Che, che ! But 
he could hate a sinner — or a saint either, if 
need were — with a relentless animosity of 
which it would bo difficult to exaggerate 
the bitterness. 

On the occasion in question, however, 
his anger had been merely evanescent. It 
was all an absurdity and a mistake. What 
if a man did express his opinion that such 
and such people were too rigid in their 
notions to desire to associate with Veronica ? 
Well, so much the worse for such and such 
people, as he had said to his wife, lie had 
all his life heard about English prudery. 
There were even persons who objected to 
play cards, and to go to the opera. Was 
he to distress himself about that? Ve- 
ronica was Princess Cesare de’ Barletti. 
That was sufficient with persons who knew 
the world. He would permit no man to 
insult the Princess Cesare do* Barletti with 
impunity. 


, r ’ v ' 
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Cesare's quickness of perception was 
rapidly bringing him to the conviction that 
it was a far finer thing to he a “ prince” in 
England than in Naples. Veronica, in 
bestowing her wealth and herself upon him, 
had not then made an entirely one-sided 
bargain. The consideration was not an 
, unpleasant one. 

Ho drove over to Hammick Lodge moro 
\ than once after his first visit to Lord 
i George, and met several guests there, mostly 
1 bachelors, and, with few exceptions, active 
' patrons of that noble institution — the Turf. 

{ Cesare found these gentlemen pleasant and 
unaffected ; entirely devoid of the insular 
stiffness which bo had kept continually 
looking for since his arrival in Great Britain, 
and had found up to the height of his ex- 
pectation in only one individual— the ac- 
complished Mr. Dickinson, 

The “ turfy” gentlemen, on their part, 
found Barletti a charming fellow, and were 
delighted to make his acquaintance. But 
the “turfy” gentlemen were greatly disap- 
. pointed at discovering one singular blemish 
in Barlctti’s morai nature, he steadily re-, 
fused to “speculate ” on any corning event 
whatever, on the extraordinarily naive plea 
that he did not understand betting. 

“My' dear fellow,” said one tall, thin 
■ ' gentleman, with a long, sharp chin and 
dull, fishy e^res, “ It’s as simple as A, B, C.” 

“Ah, gia!” returned the prince, with 
much suavity. “ But A-a, B-a, C-a is not 
simple until you have learned it.” 

Nevertheless, despite this deplorable lack 
of enterprise on Cesare ’s part, he was very 
popular at Hammick Lodge. He played 
an uncommonly good game at ecarte, a 
very fair one at whist, and that ho was no 
match for his host at billiards did not cer- 
tainly operate against him in Lord George’s 
good graces. 

He had no formal reconciliation with his 
wife ; but the coolness between them — 
which, in fact, had only existed on her side 
—passed away in a day or two. Cesare 
never knew how much it cost Veronica* 
to condone his violent behaviour, without 
an expression of the deepest penitence 
on his part. And his ignorance of the 
sacrifice her haughty spirit was forced to 
> make, rendered that sacrifice, perhaps, a 
‘ little less difficult than it would otherwise 
have been. At least there was in his mind 
no perception of what she deemed a bitter 
humiliation. 

In her loneliness, and she was very 
lonely — but, as Cesare said, it was she who 
had desired to come to Shipley ; and could 


lie help it if tho people would not call on 
her ? — she had recourse to the only human 
being on whoso entire devotion she could 
rely. She took to writing letters to Mr. 
Plew. The letters, at first, were short; 
mere notes, written with the excuse of 
asking his advice upon this or that trilling 
point of regimen. Slio would follow his 
advice. She had been thinking over it, and 
she really believed that exorcise would be 
good for her. Could he not come to see 
her ? Why had he not been ? Tho first 
note brought, not Mr. Plew, but a brief 
professional recapitulation of the points 
he had ua-ged upon her consideration. In 
the second note, she asked again why 
he had not been to see her. Was it true, 
as had been whispered to her, that tho 
attractions of a certain meek dove had 
succeeded in engrossing him altogether? 
No sooner had she despatched this note 
than she wished to reeal it. She was ! 
ashamed of it. It was too familiar — too j 
condescending. 

The answer to it, however, contained no 
allusion to her hint ; neither denial nor con- , 
firmation. It merely stated that Mr. Plow I 
would willingly go over to Shipley Magna ! 
if ho could be of real service to her ; but 
that, unless she had need of hhnrcseneo, 
he must refrain from doing so. fUES mother \ 
was ill, and required all the care and atten- 
tion ho could give her. 

This reply of the surgeon* reached Vero- j 
nica on a rainy afternoon. She was dull j| 
and dispirited. Her husband was at Hum- i 
mick. The quiet sorrow in the tone of ! 
Mr. Plew’s letter chimed in with Voro- j 
nica’s mood at tho moment of receiving ; 
it. A few slow tears trickled down her j 
cheeks, as she sat with her head leaning on j 
her hand, looking down on the note. She J 
mmt have some sympathy! She must I 
dissipate somewhat of the weight of sadness J 
that oppressed her soul, by confiding to | 
another human heart a few, at least, of her ! 
sorrows. 

She sat down to write to Mr. Plew. j 
As she wrote on, the half revelations she ii 
had intended became whole revelations, j 1 
She found a rolief in the depiction of her j 
failings — even in that of her faults. She j, 
would rather speak evil of herself than not j 
speak of herself at all. She poured forth her j 
complaints and her disappointments with- I 
out reserve. ! 

Here was one who would listen patiently ; | 
who would sympathise sincerely; who 1 
would feel her sorrows as his own. Here 
was a heart that might be trusted to boat 
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faithfully, lot if aclic as if would. His 
judgment might condemn her, but his feel- 
ings would take her part. He might 
preach, warn, reprove her even, but the ■ 
reproof would have no sting. She could 
accept such reproof, she could embrace it, 
for she would know that it came out of 
the depth of a great love. He would ask 
nothing, he would expect nothing, he would 
resent nothing. He could thrust himself 
aside with a sublime magnanimity, and 
think only of her. 

So she sent the letter. 

“ What do you write so often to that 
man for, cara Veronica ?” asked Cesare, 
unexpectedly, on the day following that on 
which her third letter was despatched. 

“So- — so often?” she stammered. The 
question took her by surprise* and she was 
startled by it. 

“Yes; it is often, I think. Two letters 
in one week. This lying on the table” 
and Cesare took up a pink envelope sealed 
and directed — “is the second that I him) 

»/■” 

“It is kind of you not to recollect ^that. 
I told you I had consulted Mr. Plow about 
my nervous headaches ! I write to him 
partly about them ; and, besides, he is one 
of rny rudest and most intimate* friends. I 
have kmnvn him from a child.” 

“ Ah, Bed is si mo !” replied Cesare, care- 
| lessly. And the next minute he seemed to 
have forgotten the whole affair. 

But when in the course of two more 
| days a reply arrived from Mr. Plew, Cesare, 
playing with the Spitz dog in one corner of 
the sola, watched his wife whon the letter 
| was delivered to her — watched her while 
j she opened it and began to •read it, and 
* finally asked, “ Is the letter from our good 
j)apu, il reverendissimo S*gfror Vic&rio ?” 

“ No ; it is froifi Mr. Plow.” 

The instant directness of the answer 
seemed a little unexpected by him. He 
looked up at her for an instant, and then 
began to stroke the dog in a more caressing 
way than he had used before. 

“Where are you going, dearest?” ho 
asked, presently. 

“ To my own room.” 

“ To road your letter in peace ? May I 
see it ?” * 

u See it ? See this letter ?” 

“Yes; is it indiscreet ?” he asked, show- # 
ing his white teeth in a smile that llashed 
for a second and was gone. 

For a scarcely perceptible space of time 
Veronica hesitated. Then she tossed him 
the letter disdainfully. 


“ You are as curious as a baby !” she 
said. 

He took the letter and pored over it 
gravely. Then ho brought it back to her 
and kissed her hand. 

“ I can’t read it,” ho said. “ What a 
devil of a writing !” 

Veyonica had fully reckoned on this in- 
ability of Cesare’s. Between his imperfect 
knowledge of English and the cramped 
characters of Mr. Plew’s handwriting, that 
looked as though it wero expressly invented 
and adopted for the pnrposo of scrawling 
the hieroglyphics familiar to our eyes in 
doctors’ prescriptions, she had been toler- 
ably sure that Cesare would fail to glean 
much information from the letter, let it 
contain what it might. 

“ Why should Cesare have wanted to see 
that letter?” she asked herself when she 
was alone in her own room. “It must be 
from the mere suspicious dislike that any- 
thing, however trifling, should pass be- 
tween mo and any one else with which he 
is not fully acquainted/ I have noticed 
this trait in him lately — only lately. He 
used not to be so in Italy.” 

Veronica forgot that in Italy Cesare had 
been himself her sole possible confidant. 

When she had perused Mr. Plew’s letter 
she felt glad that Cesare had been unable 
to decipher it. There was no word in it 
which should have made him justly dis- 
contented with Mr. Plew ; but there were 
many words which would have roused his 
anger against his wife. 

“ The account of your unhappiness cuts 
me to the heart,” he wrote in one place?. 
“ I am not at all skilful with my pen, nor 
able to express what I feel. But I am so 
sure you are wrong in giving way to these 
morbid feelings ; and yet I pity you so 
much for having them. I had hoped that 
you were at last happy and contented. 
God knows that there is nothing I would 
not give to see you so.” 

And again : “I am solemnly certain that 
yonr first duty now is to try to gain your 
husband’s whole confidence and affection. 
Remember yon choso him freely, and ho 
loved you when there was no one else, 
whom you knew of, to love you !” 

And once more : “ I wish I was clever 
and could write like you. But I cannot. 
I can only beg and beseech you to cast off 
gloomy and repining thoughts. There is 
one thing we can all do — try to bo useful 
to others. Think of their sorrows more 
than your own. Even in my humble way 
I find that this soothes my pain of mind as 
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nothing else soothes it. And yon who are plateful of brown bread-and-butter, and 
so rich, and so young, and so clever, might tasting nothing else. Well, ho ate his 
do a deal of good. You don’t know the wholesome food at a wholesome hour, of 
suffering there is in the world that a few course. But he never thought of changing 
copper coins would lighten. I feel your poople’s manners and customs. No more 
confidence in writing to me very much, do I.” 

But I wish for your sake that you would Something of this, .kind she had said in 
have no secrets from your husband. You answer to Mrs. Lovegrove’s ostentatiously 
ask mo to come and see you. I cannot just humble apology for inviting her to tea at 
at present. My mother is very ill ; and seven o’clock. 

there is an epidemic fever in the parish. “ It is not,” said Mrs. Lovegrove, with a 
My life is not altogether a bed of roses.” kind of virtuous, self-denying severity that 
Within a week after the receipt of that would have exasperated any one less 
letter, Mrs. Plew was dead. And the genuinely tolerant and good-natured than 
Prince and Princess de’ Barletti had gone Betsy Boyce, “it is not that I do not 
away to London in great haste; for a understand the usages of the circles in 
malignant form of typhus fever was raging which yon habitually move. It would be 
in Shipley Magna. strange, bred up as I was at our place 

in the country among the elite of our 
chapter x. A friendly tea-drinking. country society — you won’t mind my say- 

It was near the end of a very sultry ing that country society is, as a general 
summer day in London — a day in the quite rule, more exclusive, and more rigid, on 
late summer. The people who were able th*e score of birth, than the mixed and ever- 
to leave town next week pronounced that varying circles of the metropolis ? — it would 
the season was ever. The people whose be strange if 1 did not understand those 
business, or interest, or impecuniosity usages.” 

obliged them to linger a while longer, de- ' “To be sure,” said Miss Boyce, pleu- 
clared that there was so much going on still, santly. “ What good cake this is ! Thanks : 
they positively didn’t know how to keep all I ivill have a piece more of it.” 
their engagements. “ But when I married Mr. Loy^grove I 

It was, however, near enough to the put all that aside at once, and lc ? Vq$or. 1 
period styled by London tradesmen “the looked my position in the face, and accepted 
fag end of the season” to bring it to pass all its conditions.” 

that Miss Betsy Boyce had no dinner invi- “ And a very comfortable position it* is, 
tation for that day, and no invitation to too, Mrs. Loyegrove. And excessively de- 
any later assembly, and that she was con- lighted a good many ladies of m’y aequaint- 
sequcntly drinking tea- at about half-past ance would bo to jump into such another.” 
seven o’clock in Mr. Lovegrove’s house in It will be perceived that the acquaint- 
Bed ford- square. ance between Mrs. Lovegrove and Miss 

Betsy Boyce was. quite free from any Boyce, begun in Mrs. Frost’s drawing- 
vulgar prejudices on the score of fashion- room, had advanced towards something 
able or unfashionable hours. She would like intimacy. • „ 

drink tea at seven o’clock, or dine at eight, Betsy Boyce was, $>s slit herself declared, 
or breakfast at any hour from nine a.m. to eminently a social being. She was just 
two p.m. with perfectly accommodating good as cheerful and content in the solicitor’s 
humour. house in Bedford-square as at my lord 

“ It matters very little what you call a duke’s in Carlton-gardens. And whilst slip 
meal,” she would say. “If you eat he- fcgaled tho lawyer’s wife with stories of the 
tween eight and nine o’clock at night, and Olympian feasts she shared with the gods 
like to call that dinner, I’m quite content, and goddesses, whose mythology (carefully 
If you have your real solid dinner at edited with a view to its meeting the public 
two or three, and your old-fashioned tea eye) is contained- in Sir Bernard Burke’s 
at five or six, and like to call that lunch, red volumes, she never offended 'her hosts 
or kettle-drum, or anything elso, I’m by appearing to despiso their earthlier 
equally content. When one lives 1 in the hospitality. 

world one must do as the world does in Mr. Lovegrove considered Miss Boyce 
those matters. I have heard papa say that to possess extraordinary spirits and an im- 
when ho was at Vienna, and knew the mense fund of anecdote. Mrs. Lovegrove 
old Prince Metternich, ho has seen him said she had a pensive pleasure in her 
often at a grand banquet, playing with a conversation, as it reminded her of the old 

• 
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times passed at lier papa’s place in the 
country. Augusta asked her serious opinion 
as to the spread of High Church doctrine 
among the aristocracy, and was it true that 
a certain illustrious person was going over 
to Home ? Altogether she was a general 
favourite with the whole family. 

One frequent topic of her conversations 
with Mrs. Lovegrove was the lament- 
' able state of affairs in the household at 
Hays water, as she designated Mr. Frost’s 
residence. Things were going on there from 
bad to worse; that is, between husband and 
wife, she meant. Georgina was an old friend 
of liers, but she must say Georgina was to 
blame. She was so indifferent to Mr. 

• Frost’s comfort ; so neglectful of his home ; 
so careless to please him ; and so indifferent 
about displeasing him. She* on her side 
complained of her husband’s meanness and 
parsimony. He grudged her this* and de- 
I dined to give her that. Which, said Miss 
Boyce, was certainly odd in a man wtio 
had always been so lavishly indulgent a 
husband. 

j “ Perhaps he has at last been able to .see 
| what a fool that woman, has been inairing* 

- of herself by her extravagance, and is 
j beginning to turn over a new leaf. Let us 
i 1 hope so ’ Let us, at least, try tfl hope so !” 
j said Ati'sC Lovegrove, with all the fervour 
j of charil.yL * 

! Georgina tells me,” said Miss Boyce, 
j k that there is at times something so 
' strange about her husband, that he seems 
scarcely in his right mind. Something is 
preying on him, I fancy. It isn’t busi- 
ness troubles, 1 suppose, eh ?” It was 
fortunate for her acquaintances that Betsy 
, Boyce was good-natured ; for slue was rarely 
discreet, arid not a little curious. 

“ What business troupe* Mr. Frost may 
i have on his private account, I am unable 
j to say,” replied Mrs. Lovegrove. “ But as 
to Frost and Lovegrove, there is no cause 
for anxiety about them ; of that you may 
be quite assured 1” 

“Ah, then I dare say it is mostly, if not? 
entirely, Georgina’s fault. He is despe- 
rately fond of her, and she is as hard and 
cold to him as a block of ice.” 

“ I consider Mr. Frost’s infatuated weak- 
ness for his wile to he positively culpable ! 
But what, alas ! can one expect from a 
man totally devoid of religions principles ?” 

In order to avert the stream of Mrs* 
Lovcgrove’s indignation from Sidney Frost 
—for whom the kindly old maid had a i % eal 
liking — Miss Boyce changed tho subject of 
. discourse. 


“Ah dear mo !” she exclaimed, fanning 
herself, “ it is a queer world ! Talk of 
books ! I know much stranger stories than 
ever I saw in a book yet. There’s that 
Princess de’ Barletti, for instance. What 
a career liers has been !” 

“ Oh do tell me, Miss Boyce, is she re- 
ceived in the highest society ? 1 trust not, 

for the credit of our aristocracy.” 

“ H’m ! Well I don’t know that one more 
or less would much affect the credit of our 
aristocracy !” 

“ Fb ?” 

“ However that’s neither here nor there. 

I believe theiactis she is not much received. 
She might have been taken up at one time 
by a certain set. But she is devoured by 
ambition. She wanted to bo as great a 
lady as the greatest, and to play princess ; 
and that wouldn’t do.” 

“ Ambition indeed ! pretty ambition !” 

“ Yes : pretty ambition. But yet — it 
seems a strange thing to say, but I am not 
sure there is not a grain of perverted good 
in it.” # 

“ Good P How do y?u mean ?” 

“ Well, I — I think a woman who would 
have been downright, frankly bad and 
unscrupulous might have had a better 
chance.” 

“ My dear Miss Boyce !” 

“Yes; I know it sounds very horrible. 
But what I mean is this ; this young 
woman can’t he contented with tho society 
of flashy folks of doubtful reputation. 
She might have got that, having money 
and beauty, and a certain notoriety. But, 
you may call it pride, or ambition, or 
whatever you like, tho fact remains that 
she knows there is something higher and 
better than that sort of thing, and that 
she aspires to it. She can’t be at peace 
without the good opinion of persons she 
can respect, and — she will never get it.” 

“ I should think not !” 

“ She will never get it, because she has 
not strength to make any real sacrifice of 
her vanity and selfishness. And yet, I be- 
lieve she is eating her heart out with misery- 
anil mortification in the midst of all that 
si io paid such a terrible price to gain!” 

Mrs. Lovegrove stared at the speaker in 
surprise. She had never seen sucli a grave 
expression on Betsy Boyce’s round, rubi- 
cund vfsage. The brisk, lively, old lady 
had gradually fallen into a serious tone as 
slio spoke, and when she ceased, there was 
something like a tear in her eye. 

Sarah Lovegrove ’s heart, although it 
did not beat with remarkable warmth, 
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was better than her creed. But she re- 
pressed a womanly movement of pity by 
way of asserting the stern purity of her 
principles, and replied, with elongated 
tipper lip and incisive brevity, 44 That is 
the natural result to which such iniquity 
leads, Miss Boyce. ,, 

“ Dear me,” said Miss Boyce, “ Pve been 
making quite a preachment ! But it is not 
altogether my own wisdom that I have 
been uttering. The fact is that I was 
yesterday with that sweet creature, Maud 
Desmond, and she talked to mo a little 
about the vicar’s daughter ; and when she 
was out of the room, Mrs. Sheardown 
talked of her a great deal, and, between 
the two, 1 got a pretty clear notion of the 
state of the case.” 

41 You don't mean to say that Miss Des- 
mon d v i sits her P ’ * 

44 No, no ; their lives are apart altogether. 
But I do believe that if Veronica needed 
anything — if she were sick, lor instance — 
Maud would go to her directly.” 

“ Would Mr. Lockwood allow that?” 
asked Mrs. LovegrcfVe, with something like 
a sneer. 

“ Yes, 1 think he would. He’s not tho 
good fellow I take him for, if he would 
oppose it !” 

Mrs. Lovegrove had not quito forgiven 
Maud for preferring Hugh to her son. As 
.Maud had not turned out to be an heiress, 
the thing was the less to be regretted. 
But to do Mrs. Lovegrove justice, she had 
been almost as willing to encourage Augus- 
tus’s penchant before there was any idea 
of Maud’s being wealthy as after. And 
her maternal vanity had been ruffled by 
the young lady’s cold discouragement of 
her darling Gus, 

Mrs. Lovegrove’s character was not mali- 
cious at bottom, however, and, after a 
minute or so, she said, “I do think Miss 
Desmond is a really good girl.” 

“ Good ? She’s an angel ! And so 
clever !” 

, “ Indeed ? I did not perceive much — a 
— much solidity of intellect in Miss IJes- 
mond, I confess; but she is very young 
still. However, it was a very proper at- 
tention on her part to call on us directly 
she came to town. Mr. Lovegrove knew 
her mother well. He is, indeed, in some 
sort the young lady’s guardian, and he was 
gratified by her coming,” 

“ Maud Desmond always does the right 
thing,” said Miss Boyce* in serene uncon- 
sciousness of Augustus’s ill-starred wooing. 
46 It was a good thing that tho Sheardowns 


brought her to town with them on a visit. 
Very nice people the Sheardowns. I knew 
them at Shipley, J hear often from that 
neighbourhood, and I fancy the vicarage 
was no fitting or pleasant place for tlie 
girl.” 

44 Really !” exclaimed Mrs. Lovegrove, 
with a strong gleam of curiosity in her 
grey eyes. 

“No, I’m afraid not. Emma Bcgbie 
writes to me — there, I’ve let her name 
slip out. But you don’t know her, and,, 
probably, never will, so it don’t much 
matter. Well, this young lady tells me 
that the vicar is going to the dogs — that 
isn’t her phrase, but it is her meaning — as 
fast as he can. He has cut his old friends, 
and formed low connexions. And he 
doesn’t even ‘-attend to the duties of his 
church, but lias got a wretched curate, at 
twoponed a year, to do his duty for him, 
and, in fact, the whole thing is as bad as 
it tan be. He’s no fit guardian, and his 
house is no fit home, for a young girl.” 

4 4 A — clergyman — of — the — C 1 \ urch — of 
— England !” said Mrs. Lovegrove, with 
portentous slowness, nodding her head at 
each word. 

“ Oh, dear, yes ! There's no doubt in 
the world about that .” 

Then the tea-things were clcareTTSiway, 
and presently the Misses Phcrbe'and Lucy 
and Dora Lovegrove made some music. 
And Augustus sang a Latin* hymn, accom- 
panying himself ; and if the vocal portion 
of this performance were; almost inaudible 
at the other end of the drawing - room, 
the pianoforte part was attacked with un- 
sparing vigour. Then Miss Boyce’s cab 
was sent fo.v v and she went home, having 
passed as she protested a very pleasant 
evening. «. # 


PORTRAIT OP MRS. BRENNAN. 

44 This is all very nice indeed, very nice. 
An excellent house, furnituro well chosen' 
All you now want is, a good, honest, 
hard-working, faithful creature, who would 
work, and put her soul into her work.” 
These words were uttered by tho Rev. Mr. 
Wheeder, a friendly but portly and unctu- 
ous clergyman ; they were half addressed 
to Olivia and me, and half to a largo glass 
of our new sherry, in one of our newly- 
purchased wine-glasses. 

Olivia and I looked up with enthusiasm ; 
then downward with despondency. Such 
a beatific vision seemed too remote. 
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“ A woman,” wont on Mr. Wheeder, as 
I if ho wcro expatiating on some of the ladies 
i in Scripture, “ who should bo willing ; a 
j woman of an ago to have experience of 
j London; a woman who could givo you 
j advice, and yet not be familiar nor pre- 
I snming; a woman elderly yot strong; I 
j should say that was exactly what was 
wanting to complete the little household of 
a young pair just starting in life.” 

, Olivia looked at him wistfully, as if he 
were an enchanter; could lie but raise such 
a creature with the wand or walking-stick, 
now on his knees; but for ber, poor little 
soul, to go forth mid encounter the tribes 
of wild London Cnribbees, seeking such a 
I paragon, the idea made her heart-sick. I 

I added, with a manly despondency, “ Where 
could one find such a person?” 

Mr. Whccder was looking curiously into 
the empty new wine- glass, as though it 
| were an enchanted glass in which he saw 
this paragon. 1 hastily filled it with f4ie 
new sherry, as a more suitable reflect- 
j iug medium. He was not displeased, 
j “ What would you say now, if I should 
j happen to know of ■such a person?” * 

| I am ashamed to think of the raptures 

I I we both broke into. Per this servant busi- 
!i ness, put off to the Iasi, had kuug before 

j, us, and' ‘bn us, as some terrible nightmare; ( 
| ; somet h i ng*Umt appalled and crushed. W ell- 
jl meaning friends had added to our terrors: 

| “ You can’t take too much care; there is a 

! dreadful race going!” 

1 1 “ When I say I, f mean Mrs. Wheeder. 

jj I will speak to her on the matter. \ bc- 
|j tieve we found ber quite a treasure of a 
! | woman. No more, thank you ! You shall 
jj have her up in the moaning.” * 
i When our deliverer was gone, my Olivia 
j and I looked at each othjor with beaming 
! j eyes : . 

“You see,” I said, “how obstacles molt 
» away ; and bow, to become oratorical, the 
ice of difficulty thaws before the rays of 
opportunity.” 

My Olivia smiled at this moral. » 

As I was passing through the hall next 
morning, a very large and corpulent 
specimen of the servant race stood up to 
introduce herself. Her face was romuj and 
much heated. Being draped in an old- 
fashioned cloak, various portions of her 
figure seomiM to move upward, in sym- 
pathy with every word she uttered, with a 
sort of peristaltic motion. These symptoms 
rather scared mo. 

“Mr, Whccder, I believe?” I said, 
hoping faintly, and yet convinced. 


“ As good and charitable a gent as ever . 
drew breath. He has the good word of the 
poor man, sir, which is thought little of 
down here, maybe. Yes, sir, he could do 
no more than speak well of me, Anne t 
Brennan, and it’s what I’d only expect 
from a gentleman so well knowd and 
steamed.” 

“ Mr. Wheeder certainly recommended 
yon strongly; but really, I fear, you may | 
he” (it was a delicate matter to convey 
any objection to her physique) “you may 
be hardly active enough ?” 

She shook her head with a mournful 
pity. 

“I know, sir ; don’t be afraid. They all 
begin with that, because I look fat. But | 
what I say, sir, is, we’ll all have our reward 1 
one day, whether the poor man or the 
rich !” 

Look fat ! This seemed a disclaimer of 
an accusation with which the rich seemed 
to bo oppressing their poorer brethren ; yet 
she could not have any object in counter- 
feiting stoutness. 

Here appears my QJma, who shrinks 
away from this columnar object. 

“ Your lady, sir — Anno Brennan, as the 
Rev. Mr. Wheeder sent. There’s a real 
good man that thinks of the poor ! Ask 
him about me, and before back or hind 
back ; he can't have a word to «ay again 
me. Or Mr. Hooker, of Lupus-street, a 
gentleman of the first standing ; seven in 
family, and often fourteen at dinner, once 
in the week. No, no, sir; and ma’am; I 
I am not afraid of being looked into.” 

This was what my Olivia was doing 
precisely at that moment ; and, with some 
alarm and awe, said, “ I am sure what you , 
say is right; but there is so much work 
you know 

“ Oh, 1 know, ma’am,” she cried, with a 
smile; “that’s not the first time that’s 
been said to mo by many. Why, when Mr. 
Hooker, o’ Lupus- street, a gentleman be- } 
yond dispute, driving his own brougham, 
was taking me in his front parlour, he 
said, * Mrs. Brennan, ma’am, I fear you’re 
too" large for the place.’ Ah no, sir ! Givo me 
leave, if you please, and I mean no offence. 
But you and your lady arc new to this, 
and few knows London beside me, hon and 
hoff. And let me tell you, a young lady 
and gent, starting as you are, will find 
plenty that seems nice and genteel; and 
there’s some of ns as seems as ladylike as 
any born lady ; but wait, ah wait !” 

I own to thinking there was a rude 
bluntness about this creature which I 
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associated with worth. My Olivia, I 
could see, associated her very obesity with 
honesty. 

“Just put me to something; work is 
what I want. Ah, ma’am, a true servant 
won’t be asking what is her duly and what 
is not ; but she’ll just see the work is to be 
done, and — do it.” 

On this she loosened the strings of her 
great cloak, and revealed a physical 
structure that suggested the idea of having 
been put together in compartments, which 
seemed very insecurely joined. As she 
moved, separation seemed always im- 
pending. After all, there was something 
almost heroic in a daughter of toil, there 
in protest against such a serious disability ; 
and there was a gallantry in her thus 
boldly facing the charge — though, in truth, 
she could hardly have shirked it. 

She was engaged on experiment. She 
was willing to do anything, accept any 
terms, “ save that we would not ask her 
to bemean herself:” which seemed to rob 
the concession of any practical value. In 
succeeding interviews with the lady and 
females of the house, she invariably dis- 
solved in tears, and begged to be excused, 
as she had never thought she would come 
so low as this. “No blame to you,” she 
added handsomely. “ But it came hard on 
one, who* at Mr. Hooker’s of Lupus-street 
had her fourteen copper saucepans about 
her, and a kitching maid to fetch and 
carry.” 

This Belisarius-like reverse caused deep 
sympathy, and at dinner I heard many 
remarks pointed with a “ Mrs. Brennan 
thinks,” and “ now that Mrs. Brennan is 
here.” In an hour or so she had called 
down the mistress of the house, to exhibit 
some new arrangement of her kitchen ap- 
paratus. “ Ah, yes, ma’am ! That’s what 
I love and like — to have everything iu its 
own place. Excuse me, in’m ; but you’re 
beginning housekeeping, and don’t know 
the ways of this great place — pardon me 
the liberty of telling you so. But there 
are people going about, and in respectable 
houses, who have every trick to shirk their 
work, and it is a shame, indeed. I’m not 
one of those, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Brennan could not, unhappily, re- 
side with ns, as she bad to go back every 
night to her “Philj’N a gentleman con- 
nected with the tailoring profession: her 
“darling boy,” as she called him. Her 
way of putting it was characteristic. “It’s 
a long way and a sore one to Whitechapel ; 
but poor people must walk ; and there was 


One in the Scripters, ma’am, that we all 
know — how He walked, footsore and weary. 
Ah, yes, m’m. The poor may love their 
husbands as well as the rich, and I wouldn't 
give up my darling boy, no, not for all the 
wealth of the universe ! I couldn’t do that, 
low as I’m come to. Ah, no!” 

All day long we could hear from below a 
ceaseless hum and clatter, which resolved 
itself into Mrs. Brennan delivering shrill 
and sustained commentaries on the most 
various subjects. She had made her mark 
in the house, and at once took a position of 
command. I had misgivings, but was over- 
borne by the united female voices, who 
seemed to rejoice in what I saw would be 
their enslavement, and hugged their chains. 

In a few days’! noted some other symp- 
toms that disquieted me ; one of which 
was, the little mouse of work which re- 
sulted fr«?m a vast mountain of words. Like 
some other clever persons in the world, she 
had the art of overlaying the most meagre 
sliver of work with such an incrustation of 
verbiage, that you were persuaded in spite 
of yourself. We rubbed our eyes, and 
fancied we saw. 

“ These seem very dusty, Mrs. Brennan,” 
I say doubtfully. They were thick with 
dust. * 

“Dusty! dusty, sir?” as if sbe^could 
not have heard. “Where, sir ? /low ?” 

“ Everywhere, everyhow, Mrs. Brennan.” 

“Well, sir, I tell you this, and you will 
excuse me if I speak plain, but you arc- 
only beginning ’ousekeeping, sir, and you 
will pardon me, but I’ve been in the City 
sixteen year on end. And I can assure 
you I have not always been in this way, or 
come down to this; for when with Mr. 
Hocker, of Lupus-street, Pimlico 

I was getting rather tired of this for- 
mula and the implied slight to our man- 
sion ; and T cut short her reminiscences by 
firmly requesting her immediate attention 
to the work in hand. She obeyed smiling. 

The period of probation was sliding by. 
£Jhe was sorry to leave, she announced, but 
she could not be longer separated from licr 
darling boy. The poor had their feelings 
as well as the rich, &c. Go she must. My 
Olivia came later with a wistful face. It 
was a pity to lose such a treasure— to have 
to begin all over again ; such a good cook. 
Really it was a very good sign to see such 
affection among the lower classes. Mr. 
Philip Brennan had already appeared below ; 
had come to partake of tea, and escort 
his lady home. I could not account for 
the interest this gentleman inspired, until I 
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myself was favoured with a private view, 
and found him to be a man with rich 
glossy black moustaches, a sad and dignified 
1 bearing, a grandeur of speech and manner 
! which lie brought from his native Sister 
Isle. He at once commanded all suffrages; 
a most gentlemanly man, about eighteen 
years younger than his lady. 

“Ah, indeed! my poor boy! You 
wouldn’t know him in the house any more 
than that fly. You’d never hear, or see, 
or know of* him. Come in here, Phil, and 
speak to the lady — a real lady, mind you !” 

Phil, introduced, bows. 

“ Yon must make allowance for him ; he 
is not accustomed to ladies arid gentlemen. 

| Can’t, you speak up, you big, stupid fellow, 

| j you ! You’ve tongue enough at the meet- 
I ings.*’ 

i Notwithsiamling this defect, tMr. Brcu- 
! nan made a decided impression — a harm- 
j less creature?. * 

j I made protest. I represented that it 
I was dangerous encouraging outsiders, but 
! we were only starting in our little boat ; 

I life seemed a yachting excursion, when it 
j is not. worth while bringing a cargo of 
| wisdom aboard. So wo all agreed that 
ji Mr. Phil Brennan was to be ifiken in. 
j Tb iugs went on smoothly for some time 
j afterwards, though the unpleasant truth 
began to force itself on us both, that Mrs. 

| Brennan’s measure of work was dwindling 
i every day. She had some extraordinary 
charm over her assistants, having the 
knack of throwing more and more of her 
( duties on them. She took a more com- 
| manding tone, arid introduced her friend, Mr. 
i .! locker, of Lupus-street, at leasj once a day. 

' She excited a deep feeling ^of sympathy 
through the house by tits of u weakness,” 

| which she called the *“ miggorums,” and 
! which affected her with the “ lows,” and 
caused her* to rise as late as nine and ten 
o'clock. These things I did not like ; but, 
being aboard the yacht above mentioned, I 
• was inclined to wait and see what camopf 
it. The woman’s character was really as 
inexhaustible as a conjuror’s bottle; now 
grand, now mean, now in spirits, now 
sulky, now full of magnificence as to her 
previous condition under the Lupus-street 
dispensation, now bewailing with tears the 
fatal momeigb when “ she bemeaned herself 
by marrying a tailor.” This she would 
actually do in the presence? of the gentle- 
man himself. Under this dry crust, fires 
were smouldering. I had my own opin- 
ions about Mr. Brennan, who paid great 
attention to his dress, always wore scrupu- 


lous black, and whom I had once seen walk- 
ing with a l;uly of almost fashionable ex- 
terior. I believe him, in short, to be what 
Mrs. Brennan had described another gentle- 
man of her acquaintance, “ a lad.” 

By-and-bye strange stories came floating 
upward from the kitchen, of domestic 
differences, arising, it was darkly hinted, 
out of Mr. Brennan’s habits of pleasure,, 
to which his personal attributes and 
attire were fatal temptations. Yet it was 
impossible not to note the absorbing inte- 
rest with which lie was regarded by the 
female household, as a kind of Lothario. 
I must own that his bearing, always col- 
lected, grave, and dignified, quite sup- 
ported the character. He had the vainqueur 
air. Painful altercations were reported as 
taking place within the happy and innocent 
influence of the dost' range and hot hearth. 
A week’s earnings with Messrs. Moses, 
known to reach thirty shillings, and not 
produced, wore assumed to have been spent 
in pleasures incompatible with real con- 
nubial happiness. 

1 must introduce a fresh character; a 
tali, gaunt, Sister Islander, in a dirty white 
linen jacket, who was considered to be 
sufficiently well known for identification 
as “Barney.” Barney effected an entrance 
1 under pretext of cleaning windows, and 
J rom that time swore himself in as a sort 
of retainer. He was ready to do any 
kind of a hand’s turn to make an honest 
penny, glory be to God ! He was jmoud 
to put those same hands under our feet. 
All he asked was “ to be let to come and 
go, and sarve ns as for nothing.” This 
Eastern way of putting the thing, somehow 
ended in demand at the week’s end of sums 
that seemed to mo quite above the value of 
his services. These ho was repeatedly 
ordered to discontinue ; an order which he 
put aside by the same Action of gratuitous 
service. Ho particularly attached himself 
to some flowers and shrubs ; carrying pails 
of water, and trimming them — all as a sort 
of faithful and chivalvic homage to the mis- 
tress of the mansion, who was quite gained 
by him. His wit and stories had gained him 
other friends below, so “ Poor Barney ! he 
is such an honest, amusing fellow,” was the 
invariable answer to any protest. I was be- 
ginning to have serious thoughts as to this 
slowly gathering party below, who really 
in numbers and personal strength quite 
outmatched the slender force up-stairs. 
They were growing bolder and more con- 
fident, and all, even the regulars of the 
house, seemed to be inspired by the loud 
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and voluble tongue of Mrs. Brennan. The 
conjugal disputes* were renewed under cir- 
cumstances of publicity with friends invited 
to tea, who interposed and soothed. 

One evening, returning homo from an 
early dinner-party, we were met at the 
door by a faithful, not 4 4 officer of mine,” 
but “own maid” to my Olivia, who, with her 
hand pressed to her side and with a panting 
voice, faltered : 44 Oh, it was shocking ! 

and that we were just in time, and that 
Mr. and Mrs. Brennan were killing each 
other below.” This news, of course, 1 knew 
to be a flourish of such rhetoric as Jane 
knew ; but to our ears was borne a sort 
of sustained shriek, which seemed like" a 
torrent of expostulation. Anon came sub- 
dued remonstrance, as of a mediator (Mr. 
Barney), and a more feminine appeal belong- 
ing to Mrs. Cranley, tea- drinker, trying to 
soothe her friend. Some flagrant short- 
coming on the part of the fascinating 
tailor had come to light, and the outraged 
wife could no longer restrain herself. As 
the storm seemed die gradually away, 
it was judged best to adjourn trial and 
I sentence until the morrow; the owner of 
the mansion (present writer) saying firmly 
as he strode to his room : 44 This cannot go 
on !” which always moans that a tiling 
can and does go on. 

Tranquilly engaged in my little sanctum, 
i I found the door suddenly opened, and two 
! figures were before me; one, large and 
I broad, flushed and excited ; with glariug 
| eyes ; her broad fat hands clutched on the 
I arm of the unhappy Mr. Brennan, whom 
| she had in custody, and whose necktie 
was undone and hung down in ends as 
| limp as himself. 

j 44 Oh, this will never do !” I begin, 
quite indignant at the degrading spectacle. 

44 1 can’t have this ” 

“ No, no, no 1” says Mrs. Brennan. “ You 
hear that, you low, mean hi e-gard, dis- 
gracing mo and yourself! But 1 told ye 
I’d expose you ” 

“ Hush, Aune !” says Mr. Brennan, with 
groat dignity. 44 Leave this!” As who 
should say, 44 do not let us wash our con- 
jugal clothing in public.” 

| Again, I say, 44 this cannot go on.” I 
I add that Mr. Brennan is on a delicate 
j footing in the house, and that I must re- 
| quire him to remove in the morning. I 
wind up an impressive speech with my 
favourite remark : 44 you know, yourself, 
this cannot go on.” 

Mr. Brennan acknowledges it with 
great dignity, and admits that he has been 
handsomely treated. He also tries to with-* 


draw his lady, who has all this time been 
wailing, and vociferating, and vituperating. 

I catch sight of inquisitive faces resting on 
the bannisters. 

44 The low, mean vagabone, with his 
Mrs. O’Brien. Cock him up ! a creature 
that you wouldn’t throw a halfpenny out 
to in the gutter,” 

44 Now, Anne, for shame ! Come away, 
Anne !” says Mr. Brennan, with dignity. 

44 I’m a poor broken creature ; but the 
Lord wished to try me ; and for him to be 
seen walking down the public street with 
a low, thieving, sneaking Yes, I ' 

will !” and the angry lady turned oil the 
unhappy man with a stamp. , 

44 This can’t go on,” I say, for the last, I 
time. 44 We have nothing to do with your 
private quarrels. T. can’t interfere. Y ou t 
must botl^ leave this in the morning. Go j 
away, flow.” . '• 

l^eave this in the morning. Bless your 
heart ! There was great radiance and ani- 
mation through the household, a sort of 1 
diffused joy and exultation. Such good < 
ijews 1 Mr. and Mrs. Brennan had been 
reconciled either during the night or in the 
morning. The past had been forgotten j 
and forgiven. Mr. Brennan had hand- 
somely owned that he had been in the wrong. 
Everything was to be as before. ' Mrs. 
Brennan had owned publicly that be was 
her own dear bov, Phil, again. She eha- 
racteristically turned ou our Jane, who was 
sympathising with her. 

44 Well, and what if he does? I’d just j' 
like you to go through the streets of Lon- j 
don and find the man that’s as straight 
and regular! Much you know, indeed! ! 
What business is it of yours?” added Mrs. ! 
Brennan, bursting into fury, 44 how dor you 
to speak to me ?” 

To my astonishment I found it was ac- j 
oepted universally that this reconciliation j 
quite took away the necessity for their : 
departure. 

44 Oh, Greorge !” says my Olivia, 44 we. ! 
could not turn them away now, after he he- | 
having so well. If he should relapse, we 
should never forgive ourselves.” 

In short, as this was the yacht voyage, 
and Mrs. Brennan a very good cook — well, 

I gave way weakly, taking care, however, 
to utter some prophecies, wlioj^ certain ful- 
filment would add to my reputation as a 
domestic seer. 

Again we rubbed on. About a fort- 
night passed away, and Christmas- day 
came round. It was to he a festival of 
innocent amusement — mistletoe, holly, &c. 
Mrs. Brennan bad devoted herself to the 
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delicacies that accompany the season — 
pudding, mince pies, and so forth. To the 
hist, my faith in her cookery never faltered 
a moment. “ There” as Lamb says, “ earth 
touched heaven.” We allowed them a little 
light-hearted gaiety — a few friends — Mrs. 
Oranloy, Barney, an admirer of our Jane’s, 
ft was to be a little rustic sort of feast, 
tempered Tby the boly spirit of the time, on 
which Mrs. Brennan spoke with great feel- 
ing and unction. There was One in the 
“ Scriptures” who had shown an example for 
ift'tt, and surely the poor man, as well as the 
rich, should enjoy their little recreation that 
came only once a year — an unnecessary 
protest, as it was we who had proposed the 
plan for the poor man’s enjoyment. 

O 11 tin's occasion we held our little festi- 
val nL a friend’s, and were in a pleasantly 
attuned frame of mind; the fy-avo old 
Christmas — joy-bells, forgiveness, peace, 
goodwill, roast beef, and the rest of it. 

“ Our attached domestics,” I said, as we 
came to the door, “ have Iheir little night’s 
pastime too. Well, well ! They don’t get 
it too often.” . 

We were startled by loud shrieks and a 
crash, as of people falling together among 
chairs. Then arose the din of voices, and 
the hoarse yell of some one, wlio gave me 
the idea of being held down. I rushed in, 
on the doo? being opened, and in the hall 
ran against the flushed Jane ; as usual, 
holding her side. 

Oh, there was murder going on. Mr. 
Brennan and Mr. Find later had quarrelled, 
and wore killing each other ! 

Louder rose the shrieks. At the foot of 
the stairs I encountered Mrs. Cranley, with 
hands clasped and hair “doWTf,” and ut- 
leri tig : 

“ O Lord, Lord ! Oh, bring in the 
polis !” 

From the kitchen-door, the scene that 
revealed itself was Mr. Brennan in his 
shirt sleeves, squaring at his friend Mr. 
♦tfindlatcr. The wretched wife was hang- 
ing on her “ boy’s” shoulder, and greatly 
intorlering with any chance of success he 
might have in the conflict. Both grounded 
their arms on rny appearance. 

Mr. Brennan approached me at oned, de- 
claring that ho had been “shlandered” by 
his friend ]^j\ Findlater. Mr. Findlater 
(until then entirely unknown to me) wae 
arrayed in a massive emerald-green tie, 
and had that day boon burying an eminent 
patriot who belonged to a Society wherein 
Mr. Findlater was a wearer of the Green, 
and who had been interred with all the 
honours of a procession and band. To Mr. , • 


Findlater — who, with Ids friend Brennan, 
had attained to the honours of a captaincy 
in the brotherhood — 1 at once gave a sum- 
mary command to depart. The ferocious 
leader yielded. He had the highest respect 
for me — he knew my name and lineage — all 
be wanted was — was — his hat. This was 
found for him (in the boiler, I believe), 
and lie departed. Mr. Brennan was led 
halting to bed, and came down several 
times with a candle in his hand, to explain: 
to “ prevent misheonstruction,” he said. 

“ You see,” I said to him, “after this, 
things cannot go on as they are.” 

Ho owned it, and the curtain fell. The 
spoil was shivered. No one had a word 
for the outcast Brennans. At an interview 
with Mrs. Brennan next morning, on sternly 
giving her until evening to remove, I was 
amazed to find her tone changed to this : 

“ Well, never mind. There is One over 
all, looking down on rich and poor. Maybe, 
those who are well off' now, maybe wanting 
favour themselves before a twelvemonth is 
out !” * 

Amazed at, yet ahffost admiring, this 
Protean versatility, T said : 

“ Surely, this is all your own doing. Had 
yon behaved even decently, you and your 
husband might have remained, A dis- 
orderly character of that sort 

“ He ! There wasn’t a better or more 
well-conductcd creature in the city till he 
set foot in this house. Oil, it was an ill day 
for us when we broke up our little home to 
come into such a place ! But, sure, there's 
One in Scnpter, and didn’t He lie in a 
manger at this blessed time ?” 

This effrontery and profanity mixed 
made me an oppressor. 

“ Not a word more, Mrs. Brennan. Out 
you go without an hour’s delay. Take 
your menial beak,” I might have added, 
“from out my heart, and your unwieldy 
bust from off my door.” 

Site retired tit at same night, accom- 
panied by Captain Brennan, who graciously 
owned that “he had no fault to find with 
he had been treated,” 
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Wniclt you arc* wrapt in hnnpy sloop, 

I walk about vour house by night, 

With many a wistful, stealthy pcop 
At what I’ve loved by morning light. 

Your head is on the pillow laid, 

My feet are where your footsteps were; 

Your soul to other lands has strayed. 

My heart can hear you breathe and stir. 

I seat me in your wonted chair, 

And opo your book a little space j 

I touch the flowers that knew your care, 
The mirror that reflects your face. 
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I kiss the pen that spoke your thought. 
The spot whereon you knelt to pray. 

The message with your wisdom fraught. 
Writ down on paper yesterday. 

The garment that you lately wore, 

The threshold that your step goes by, 

The music that you fingered o’er. 

The picture that contents your eye. 

Yet when you wake from happy sleep. 
And, busy here, and busy there, 

You take your wonted morning peep 
At what is good and what is fair. 

4< She has been here,” you will not say, 
My prying face you will not find ; 

You’ll think, “ She is a mile away,” 

My love hath left no mark behind. 


THE WHITE CAT OF DRUM 
GUNNIOL. 

There is a famous story of a white cat. 
with which we all become acquainted in 
| the nursery. I am going to tell a story of 
! a white cat very different from the amiable 
and enchanted princess who took that dis- 
guise for a season. The while cat of which 
| I speak was a mbre sinister animal. 

> The traveller ^rom Limerick toward 
Dublin, after passing* the hills of Killaloe 
upon the left, as Keeper Mountain rises 
high in view, finds himself gradually 
hemmed in, upon the right, by a range of 
lower hills. An undulating plain that dips 
gradually to a lower level than that of the 
i road interposes, and some scattered hedge- 
rows relieve its somewhat wild and melan- 
choly character. 

One of the few human habitations that 
send up their films of turf - smoke from 
that lonely plain, is the loosely-thatched, 
earth-built dwelling of a “strong farmer,” 
as the more .prosperous of the tenant- fann- 
ing class are termed in Munster. It stands 
in a clump of trees near the edge of a 
wandering stream, about half way between 
the mountains and the Dublin road, and 
had been for generations tenanted by people 
named Donovan. 

In a distant place, desirous of studying 
■ some Irish records which had fallen into my 
hands, and inquiring for a teacher capable 
of instructing mo in the Irish language, a 
Mr. Donovan, dreamy, harmless, and learned, 
was recommended to me for the purpose. 

I found that he had been educated as a 
Sizar in Trinity College, Dublin. He now 
supported himself by teaching, and the 
special direction of my studies, I suppose, 
flattered his national partialities, for he un- 
bosomed himself of much of his long re- 
served thoughts, and recollections about his 
country and his early days. It was ho who 


told mo this story, and I mean to repeat it, 
as nearly as 1 can, in his own words. 

I have myself seen the old farm-house, , 
with its orchard of huge inossgrown apple | 
trees. I have looked round on the peculiar 
landscape ; the roofless, ivied tower, that 
two hundred years before had afforded a 
refuge from raid and rapparee, and which 
still occupies its old place in the angle of 
the haggard ; the bush-grown “ liss,” that - 
scarcely a hundred and fifty slops away re- 
cords the labours of a bygone race; the dark 
and towering outline of old Keeper in the 
background ; and the lonely range of furze 
and heath-clad hills that form a nearer 
barrier, with many a line of grey rock and 
cl ump of dwarf oak or birch. The pervading 
sense of loneliness made it a scene not 
unsnited for a wild and unearthly story. 
And I (jould quite fancy how, seen in the 
grey of a wintry morning, shrouded far 
and wide in snow, or in the melancholy 
glory of an autumnal sunset, or in the chill 
splendour of a moonlight night, it might 
have helped to tone a dreamy mind like 
t honest Dan Donovan’s to superstition and a 
proneness to the illusions of fancy, it is 
certain, however, that 1 never anywhere 
met with a more simple-minded creature, 
or one on whose good faith 1 could more j 
entirely rely. ' * j 

When I was a boy, said he, living at 
home at Drumgunniol, I used to take my j 
Goldsmith’s Roman History hi my hand 
and go down to my favourite scat, the fiat 
stone, sheltered by a hawthorn tree beside || 
the little lough, a large and deep pool, such jj 
as I have heard called a tarn in England. \ 
It lay in the gentle hollow of a field that 
is overhung toward the north by the old 
orchard, and b£r»g a deserted place was ' 
favourable to my studious quietude. j 

One day reading here, as usual, 1 wearied 
at last, and began to look about me, think- 
ing of the heroic scenes I had just been 
reading of. I was as wide awake as I am 
&t this moment, and I saw a woman appear 
at the corner of the orchard and walk down 
the slope. She wore a long, light grey 
dress, so long that it seemed to sweep the 
gra£s behind her, and so singular was her 
appearance in a part of the world where 
female attire is so inflexibly fi^d by custom, 
that I could not take my eyes off her. 
Her course lay diagonally from comer to 
corner of the field, which was a large one, 
and she pursued it without swerving. 

When she came near I could see that her 
feet were bare, and that she seemed to bo 
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| looking stead fa stly upon some remo te object 
i i for guidance. Her route would, have crossed 
me — had the tarn not interposed — about ten 
or twelve yards below the point at which 1 
ij was sitting. Hut instead of arresting her 
! course at the margin of the lough, as I had 
i ] expected, she went on without seeming 
|j conscious of its existence, and I saw her, 

1 1 as plainly as I see you, sir, walk across the 
|j surface of the water, and pass, without 
|! seeming to see me, at about the distance I 
'! had calculated. 

j| J was ready to faint from sheer terror, 
ji 1 was only thirteen years old then, and 3 
ij remember every particular as if it had hup- 
!! peued this hour. 

j: The figure passed through the gap at the 

!' far corner of the field, and there.! lost sight 
Ij of it. 1 had hardly strength to walk home, 
ij and was so nervous, and ultimately so ill, 
11 that for three weeks \ was confined to the 
I: house, and could not hear to be alone for a 
| moment . 1 never entered that field again, 

such was the horror with which from that 
!; moment every object in it was clothed. 

1 Even at this distance of time I should flot 
j' like to pass through it. 

! This apparition I connected with a mystc- 
' , rious event ; and, also, with a. singular 
liability, that has for nearly eighty years 
j distinguished or rather afflicted, our family. 
!' It is no fancy. Everybody in that part of 
the country knows all about it. Everybody 
!' connected what I had seen with it. 

I will tell it all to you as well as I can. 
j When I was about fourteen years old — 
i that is about a year after the sight I had 
i seen, in the lough field — we were one night 
expecting my father home from t]jp fair of 
j Killaloe. My mother sat up to -welcome 
| him home, and I with her, for I liked 
ij nothing better thap sucl? a vigil. My 
!; brothers and sisters, and the farm servants, 
j 1 except the men who were driving home the 
|j cattle from the fair, were asleep in their 
I beds. My mother and I wore sitting in the 
i chimney corner, chatting together, and 
| watching my lather’s supper, which was 
kept hot over the fire. We knew that ho 
j would return before the men who were 
driving home the cattle, for he was riding, 
and told us. that he would only wait to 
see them fairly on the road, and then push 
homeward. * 

j At length we heard his voice and the 
knocking of his loaded whip at the door, 
and my mother let him in. I don’t think 
I over saw my father drunk, which is more 
than most men of my age, from the same 
part of tho country, could say of theirs. 


Hut he could drink his glass of whisky as I 
well as another, and he usually came homo 
from fair or market a little merry and 
mellow, and with a jolly flush in his cheeks. | 
To-night he looked sunken, pale and sad. | 
He entered with the saddle and bridle in 
his hand, and he dropped them against 
the wall, near the door, and put his arms - 
round his wife’s neck, and kissed her 
kindly. 

“ Welcome home, Meehal,” said she, 
kissing him heartily. j 

“ God bless you, mavourneen,” he an- j 
swered. j 

A n id liu ggi ng h or aga i n , h e turn ed to m e, j 
who was plucking him by the hand, jealous 
of his notice. I was little, and light of my 
age, and lie lifted me np in his arms, and 
kissed me, and my arms being about his 
neck, he said to my mother: 

“ Draw the bolt, acuishla.” 

She did so, and setting me down very j 
dejectedly, he walked to the fire and sat | 
down on a stool, and stretched his feet !j 
toward the glowing turf, leaning with liis ■ ■ 
hands on his knees. ij 

“Rouse up, Mick, dartin',” said in y 'j 
mother, who was growing anxious, “and jj 
tell me how did the cattle sell, and did jj 
everything go lucky at the fair, or is there ij 
anything wrong with the landlord, or what 
in the world is it that ails you, Mick, ij 
jewel?” IJ 

“ Nothin’, Molly. The cows sould well, ■! 
thank God, and there’s nothin’ fell out be- 
tween me an* the landlord, an’ everything’s ; 
the same way. There’s no fault to find j 
anywhere.” j 

“Well then, Mickey, since so it is, turn j 
round to your hot supper, and ate it, and j 
tell us is there anything new.” ; 

“I got my supper, Molly, on the way, j 
and I can’t ate a bit,” he answered. i 

“ Got your supper on the way, an’ you ij 
kuowin’ ’twas waiting for you at home, an’ jj 
your wife siftin’ up an’ all!” cried my il 
mother, reproachfully. H 

“ You’re takin’ a wrong moanin’ out of j 
what I say,” said my father. u There’s | 
something happened that leaves me that £ j 
can’t ate a mouthful, and I’ll not be dark I 
with you, Molly, for, maybe, it ain’t very 
long I have to be here, an’ I’ll tell you what 
it was. It’s what I seen, tho white cat.” 

“ The Lord between us and harm !” ex- 
claimed my mother, in a moment as pale 
and as chap-fallen as my father ; and then, 
trying to rally, with laugh, sho said: 

“ IJa ! ’tis only funnin’ mo you are. Sure 
a white rabbit was snared a Sunday last, in 
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Grady's wood ; an’ Teigne seen a big white 
rat in the haggard yesterday.” 

“ ’Twas neither rat nor rabbit was in it. 
Don’t ye think but I’d know a rat or a 
rabbit from a big white eat, with green 
eyes as big as halfpennies, and its back riz 
up like a bridge, trottin’ on and across me, 
and ready, if I dar’ stop, to 7*ub its .sides 
along my shins, and maybe to make a jump 
and at my throat, if it’s what it’s a eat, at 
all, an’ not something worse?” 

Ah he ended Jits description in a low 
tone, look i Jig straight at the fire, my father 
drew liis big band across his forehead once 

twice, his face being damp and shining 
with the moisture of fear, and he sighed, or 
rather groaned, heavily. 

My mother had relapsed into panic, and 
was praying again in her fear. 3, too, was 
terribly frightened, and on the point of 
crying, for I knew all about the white cat. 

Clapping my father on the shoulder, by 
way of encouragement, my mother leaned 
over him, kissing him, and at last began 
to cry. He wrjs wringing her hands in 
bis, and seemed in great trouble. 

“There was nothin’ came into the house 
wifh me?” lie asked, in a very low tone, 
turning to me. 

“ There was nothin’, father,” I said, 
“but the saddle and bridle that was in 
your hand.” 

“ Nothin’ white kem in at the doorc 
Avid me,” ho repeattxi. 

“ Nothin’ at all,” I answered, 

“So best,” said my father, and making 
the sign of the cross, he began mumbling 
to himself, and I knew he was saying his 
prayers. 

Waiting for a while 1 , to give him time for 
this exei’cisc, my mother asked him where 
he first saw it. 

“ When I was riding up the bohereen,” 
— the Irish term meaning a little road, such 
as leads up to a farm-house — “ I bethought 
myself that the men was on the road with 
the cattle, and no one to look to the Jiorse 
burrin’ myself, so I thought I might as 
well leave him in the crooked field below, 
an’ I tuck him there, he bein’ cool, and not 
a hair turned, for I rode him oisy all the 
way. It was when 1 turned, after leltin’ 
him go — the saddle and bridle bein’ in my 
hand — that 3 saw it, pnshin’ out o’ the long 
grass at tho side o’ the path, an’ it walked 
across it, in front of me, an’ then back 
again, before me, the same way, an’ some- 
times at one side, an* then at the other, 
lookin’ at me wid them shinin’ green eyes ; 
and I eonsayted I heard it growlin’ as it 


lcop.’ besido mo — as close as ever you see — 
till I kem up to the doore, liere, an’ knocked 
an’ called, as yc heerd me.” 

Now, what was it, in so simple an inci- 
dent, that agitated my father, my mother, 
myself, and, finally, every member of this 
rustic household, with a terrible foreboding? 
It was this tli at we, one and all, believed 
that my father had received, in thus en- 
countering the white cat, a warning of his 
approaching death. 

The omen had never failed hitherto. It 
did not fail now. In a week a her my 
father took the fever that was going, and 
( before a month ho was dead. 

My honest friend, Dan Donovan, paused 
lure; I could perceive that ho was praying, 
for his lips were busy, and 1 concluded 
that was for the repose of that departed 
soul. / 

% In a little while he resumed. 


bud 

day. 


It is eighty years now since that omen 
first attached to my family. Eighty years ? 
Ay, is it. Ninety is nearer the mark. And 
T have spoken to many old people, in those 
earlier times, who had a distinct recollec- 
tion of everything connected with it. 

It happened in this way. 

My grand-uncle, Connor DonoVan, 
the old farm of Druingunnfdl in In's 
He was richer than over my father was, or 
my father’s father either, for he took a 
short lease of Bairn glian, aiul made money 
of it. lint money won't soften a hard 
heart, and I’m afraid my* grand-uncle was 
a cruel man — a profligate man, he was, 
surely, and that is mostly a cruel man at 
heart. "Ho drank his share, too, and cursed 
and swore, when he was vexed, more than 
was good for ‘liis soul, I’m afraid. 

At that time there Vas a beautiful girl 
of the Colemans, up in the mountains, not 
far from Capper Cullen. 3’m told that 
there are no Colemans there now at all, and 
that family has passed away. The famine 
years made great changes. 

Ellen Coleman was her name. The 
Colemans ay ere not rich. But, being such 
a beauty, she might have made a good 
ihatcli. Worse than she did for herself, 
poor thing, she could not. 

Con Donovan — my grand-uncle, God for- 
give him ! — sometimes in his rambles saw 
her at fairs or patterns, and ho fell in love 
Avith her, as who might not ? 

He used her ill. He promised her mar- 
riage, and persuaded her to come away 
with him ; and, after all, he broke his word. 
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| It was just the old story. He tired of her, 
and he wanted to push himself in the 
; world; and Lie married a girl of the Col- 
lopys, that had a great fortune — twenty- 
| four cows, seventy slice p, and a hundred 
and twenty goats. 

Ho married this Mary Collopy, and grew 
richer than before ; and Ellen Coleman died 
broken-hearted. But that did not trouble 
the strong farmer much. 

He would have liked to have children, 
but he had none, and this was the only 
cross lie had to bear, for everything else 
went much as he wished. 

One night he was returning from the 
fair of Nonagh. A shallow stream at that 
lime crossed the road — they have thrown a 
bridge over it, I am told, some thqe since — 
and its channel was often dry in summer 
weather. When it was so, as it passes 
close by the pld farm-house of% Drmngun- 
niol, without a great deal of winding, it 
makes a sort of road, which people then 
used as a short cut to reach the house by. 
Into this dry channel, as there was plenty 
of light from the moon, my grand- unci* 
turned hisGiorse, and when lie had reached 
the two asli-trees at the meeriug of the 
farm he turned his horse short ipto the 
river-lield, intending to ride through the 
gap at the other end, under the oak-tree, 
and so he would have been within a few 
i hundred yards of his door. 

As he approached the “gap” ho saw, or 
thought he saw, with a- slow motion, glid- 
; ing along the ground toward the same point, 

I and now and then with a soft bound, a 
white object, which he described as being 
| no bigger than his hat, but what it was he 
j could not see, as it moved along tiicfhedgo 
j and disappeared at tho point to which he 
I j was himself tending. •* 

J: When he reached* tho gap the horse 

| stopped short. Ho urged and coaxed it in 
I vain. He got down to lead it through, 
j but it recoiled, snorted, and fell into a wild 
trembling lit. He mounted it again. But 
its terror continued, and it obstinately rc- 
! sisted his caresses and his wliip. It was 
! bright moonlight, and my grand-uncle was 
chafed by the horse’s resistance, and, see- 
ing nothing to account for it, and being so* 
near home, what little patience ho pos- 
sessed forsook him, and, plying his whip 
and spur in earnest, he broke into oaths 
i and curses. 

All on a sudden the horse sprang throilgh, 
and Gon Donovan, as he passed under the 
broad branch of the oak, saw clearly a 
woman standing on tho bank beside him, 


her arm extended, with the hand of which, 
as he Hew by, she struck him a blow upon 
the shoulders. It threw him forward upon 
the neck of tho horse, which, in wild terror, 
reached the door at a gallop, and stood 
there quivering and steaming all over. 

Less alive than dead, my grand-uncle 
got in. He told his story, at least, so 
much as he chose. His wife did not quite 
know what to think. But that something 
very bad had happened she could not doubt. 
He was very faint and ill, and bogged that 
the priest should be sent for forthwith. 
When they wore getting him to hi s bed 
they saw distinctly the marks of live linger- 
puints On the tlesh of his shoulder, where 
the spectral blow had fallen. These singu- 
lar marks — which they said resembled in 
tint, the hue of a body struck by lightning 
— remained imprinted on his ilesh, and were 
buried with him. 

t When he had recovered sufficiently to 
talk with the people about him — speaking, 
like a man at his last Lyuir, from a 
burdened heart and troubl^l conscience — 
hu repeated his story, but said he did not 
see, or, at all events, know, the face of 
the figure that stood in the gap. No one 
believed him. He told more about it to 
the priest than to others. He certainly 
had a secret to tell. He might as well 
have divulged it frankly, for tho neigh- 
bours all knew well enough that it was 
the face of dead Ellen Coleman that lie had 
seen. 

From that moment my grand-uncle never 
raised his head. Ho was a scared, silent, 
broken- spirited man. It was early summer 
then, and at the fall of the loaf in the same 
year he died. 

Of course there was a wake, such as be- 
seemed a strong farmer so rich as he. For 
some reason the arrangements of this cere- 
monial were a little different from the usual 
routine. 

The usual practice is to place the body 
in tho great room, or kitchen, as it is called, 
or the house. In this particular case there 
was, as I told you, for some reason, an 
unusual arrangement. The body was placed 
in a small room that opened upon the greater 
one. The door of this, during the wake, 
stood open. There were candles about tho 
bed, and pipes and tobacco on tho table, and 
stools for such guests as chose to enter, 
the door standing open for their reception. 

The body, having been laid out, was left 
alone, in this smaller room, during tho pre- 
parations for the wake. After nightfall 
one of the women, approaching the bed to 
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get a chair which she had left near it, 
rushed from the room with a scream, and, 
having recovered her speech at the further 
end of the “ kitchen/’ and surrounded by 
( a gaping audience, she said, at last : 

“ May I never sin, if his face bain’t riz 
up again the back o’ the bed, and lie starin’ 
down to the doore, wid eyes as big as 
pewter plates, that id be shinin’ in the 
moon !” 

“ Arm, woman ! Ts it cracked you are ?” 
said one of the farm boys, as they are 
termed, being men of any age yon please. 

“ Agh, Molly, don’t be talkin’, woman ! 
'Tin what ye consayted it, goin* into the 
dark room, out o’ the light. Why didn’t 
ye take a candle in your fingers, ye auraad- 
haun ?” said one of lieu* female companions. 

“ Candle, or no candle; I seen it,” in- 
sisted Molly. “ An’ what’s more, I could 
a’most fake my oath 1 seen his arum, too, 
strut-chin ’ out o’ the hod along the film*, 
three times as long as it should be, to fake 
hould o’ uuV.xi the fut.” 

“ N;msinse«/o fool, what id he want o’ 
ver fut ?” exclaimed one, scornfully. 

“ (Ji’eme the candle, some o’ ycz — in the 
name o' Clod,” said old Sal Doolan, that 
was straight and lean, and a woman that 
could pray like a priest almost. 

“ (live her a candle,” cried one. 

“Ay, give her a candle,” agreed all. 

Hut whatever they might say, there 
wasn’t one among them that did not look 
[ pale and stern enough as they followed 
Mrs. Doolan, who was praying as fast as 
her lips could patter, and leading the van 
with a tallow candle, held like a taper, in 
her fingers. 

The door was half open, as the panic- 
stricken girl had left it; and holding the 
{} candle on high the better to examine the 
! room, she made a step or so into it. 
i If my grand-uncle’s hand had been 
' stretched along the floor, in the unnatural 
way described, he had drawn it back again 
under the sheet that covered him. A t v id 
tall Mrs. Doolan was in no danger of trip- 
ping over his arm as she entered. But she 
had not gone more than a step or two with 
her candle aloft, when, with a frowning 
face, she suddenly stopped short, staring 
at the bod which was now fully in xiew. 

“Lord, bless* ns, Mrs. Doolan, ma’am, 

; come back,” said the woman next her, who 
had fast hold of her dress, or her “ coat” 
as they call it, and drawing her backwards 
with a frightened plack, while a general 
recoil among her followers betokened the 
alarm which her hesitation had inspired. 

~~ ----- ■ ' — 


I “Whisht, will ycz?” said the loader. ;| 
peremptorily, “I can’t hear my own curs 
wid the noise ye’re makin’, an’ which iv : 
ycz let the cat in here, an’ whose cal is 
it?” she asked, peering suspicions ly at a 
white cat that was sitting on the breast of 
the corpse. 

“Put it away, will ycz?” she resumed. . 
with horror at the profanation. “Many a 
corpse as I sth retched and crossed in the 
bed, the likes o’ that 1 never seen yet . The 
man o’ the house, wid a brute baste like 
that mounted on him, like a phooka, Lord 
forgi’e mo for namin’ the like in this room. 
Dhrivo it away, some o’ ycz? out o’ I hat. 
this minute, T tell ye.” 

Bach repeated the order, but no one 
seemed inclined to execute it. They were 
crossing themselves, and whispering their 
conjectures and misgivings as to the nature 
of the beast, which was no cat- of that 
house, nor one that they lmd over seen 
before. On a sudden, flic white cat placed 
itself on the pillow over the head of the 
body, and having from that place glared 
Tor a time at them over the features of the ; 
corpse, it crept- softly along thfe body to- 1 
wards them, growling low and fiercely as 
it drew near. 

Out of the room they bounced, in dread- 
ful confusion, shutting th^, door fast after 
them, and not for a good -while did the 
hardiest venture to peep in again. 

The white cat was sitting in its old place, 
on the dead man’s, breast, but this time if 
crept quietly down the side of the bed, and 
disappeared under it, t*ho sheet which was 
spread like a coverlet, and hung xiown in*; ir ly « 
to tli^Jfloor, concealing it from view. ; 

Praying, crossing themselves, and not 
forgetting a sprinkling of holy water, 
they peeped, and finally searched, poking jf 
spades, “wattles,” pitchforks, and such 
implements under the bed. But the cal : 
was not to be found, and they concluded jj 
that it had made its escape among their 
feet as they stood near t-lie thresh ol dr So . ; 
they secured the door carefully, with hasp :! 
and padlock. ■ ! 

But when the door was opened next I; 
morning they found the white cat sitting, jj 
as if it had ntever been disturbed, upon the jj 
breast of the dead man. jj 

Again occurred very nearly the same I] 
scene with a like result, only that some jj 
said they saw the cat afterwards lurking !J 
under a big box in a corner of the outer room, | 
where my grand-uncle kept his leases and J 
papers, and his prayer-book and beads. 

Mrs. Doolan heard it growling at her 

! 
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heels wherever she went ; and although she 
could not see it, she could hear it spring 
on the hack of her chair when she sat 
; down, and growl in her ear, so that she 
j! would bounce up with a scream and a 
{' prayer, fancying that it was on the point of 
| taking her by the throat. 

And the priest’s boy, looking round the 
I corner, under the branches of the old 
orchard, saw a white cat sitting under the 
;j little window of the room where my grand- 
,i uncle was laid out, and looking up at the 
;j four small panes of glass as a cat will 
I watch a bird. 

j The end of it was that the eat was found 
| on the corpse again, when the room was 
: | visited, anil do what they might, whenever 
! the body was left alone, the cat was found 
;| again in the same ill-omened contiguity 
: j with the dead man. And this continued, 

■ ! to the scandal and fear of the neigljjbour- 
| hood, until the door was opened finally for 
' the wake. 

My grand-uncle being dead, and, with 
> all dm* solemnities, buried, J have done 
with him. Hut not quite yet with the 
white cat. No banshee ever yet was mono 
inalienably attached to a family than this 
1 ominous apparition is to mine. But there 
j is this di Here nee. The banshee seems to 
; be animated with ail alfeclionale sympathy 
1 with the v bereaved family to whom it is 
! hereditarily attached, whereas this thing 
1 has about it a suspicion of malice. It is 
the messenger simply of death. And its 
| taking the shape of a cat — the coldest-, and 
; they say, the. most vindictive of brutes — is 
j; indicative of the spirit of its visit, 
j i When my grandfather’s death was near, 

I although ho seemed quite well at the time, 

:! it. appeared not exactly, but very nearly in 
! ! the same way in which I told you it showed 
'! j I seif to my father. 

; i The day before my Uncle Teignc was 
j | k illrd by the bursti ng of his gun, it appeavet l 
ij to him in the evening, at twilight, by the 

I I mugl), in the field whore I saw the woman 
1* who .walked across the water, as I told you. 

;! My undo w r as washing the barrel of his gun 
; i in the lough. The grass is short there, and 
Ij there is no cover near it. He did not know 

| how it approached; but the first he saw of 
!' it, the white cat w as w r alking close round* 
f his feet, in the twilight, with an angry 
’ (wist of its tail, aud a green glare in its 
i I eves, and do what he would, it continued 
! w alking round and round him, in larger or 
;; smaller circles, till lie reached the orclfurd, 
j| and there he lost it. 

[’ My poor Aunt Peg — she married one of 
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the O ’Brians, near Oolah — came to Drum- 
gun niol to go to the funeral of a cousin who 
died about a mile away. She died herself, 
poor woman, only a month after. 

Coming from the wake, at t wo or three 
o’clock in the morning, as she got over the 
style into the farm of Drumgunniol, she 
saw the white cat at her side, aud it kept 
close beside her, she ready to faint all the 
time, till she reached the door of the house, 
where it made a spring up into the white- 
thorn tree that grows close by, and so if 
parted from her. And my little brother Jim 
saw it also, just three weeks before he died. 
Every member of our family who dies, or 
takes his death- sickness, at Drumgunniol, 
is sure to see the white cal, and no one of 
us who sees it need hope for long life alter. 


PAUL JONES RIGHTED. 

Oui: old conception of Paul Jones as a 
bearded ruffian with a pistol in each hand, 
and four moro in his belt, striking an at- 
titude on a flaming quarterdeck, must, we 
loar, be thrown into the dust heap, to which 
so many other historical bogies are daily 
being consigned. 

By recent American writers, Paul Jones, 
whom we English have long since branded 
as a mere mischievous pirate, ranks as a 
great and successful naval commander, 
patriot and hero, a Bayard indeed, without 
fear and wi tliout reproach . The i nte resti i \ g 
letters and documents on this subject col- 
lected some years ago by Colonel Sherburne, 
then Registrar of the Navy Department in 
Washington, go far to prove that Paul 
Jones was a much more honest, a much more 
intellectual, and a much more important 
person than w T e have hitherto given him 
credit for being. 

The American version of the life of this 
singular man deserves attention. John 
Paul Jones, the son of a gardener, who lived 
in Art.igland, in the Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright, was born in 1747. Asa child Paid 
began to show predilections for the sea, 
his favourite haunt being a grassy eminence, 
from whence he could shout what he called 
his orders to vessels entering the port in 
Curse Thorne. Born on the edge of the 
Solway Firth, the boy took to the water as 
naturally as a duck does to the pond, and 
at twelve years old was sent to Whitehaven 
and bound apprentice to a merchant who 
traded with America, where Paul had an 
elder brother already married and settled. 
The death of this well-to-do brother in 1773 
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enabled Jones to carry out a scheme he 
had lone; entertained of spending a quiet 
and studious life in the country of his adop- 
tion. Hut the war just then breaking out 
roused his old spirit of enterprise, and in- 
duced him to seek command under the 
j now flag. Tn J77o he was appointed first 
I lieutenant of the Alfred, then lying before 

|| Philadelphia, and he hoisted the flag of 

1 1 Independence, as he always boasted, with 
j his own hands, the first time it was ever 
displayed. We soon find him at work, 
taking forts at New Providence, and ex- 
changing blows with English rnen-of-war. 
His first great difficulty was to get sea- 
men, the sailors having for the most part 
joined the army when the war had first 
thrown them out of employment. Being 
placed in command of the sloop Provi- 
dence, after helping tn convoy vessels, Paul, 
in an incredibly short time, took, sunk, 
or burned sixteen sail (schooners and 
brigantines), destroyed part of our New- 
foundland fisheries, and planned a chival- 
rous expedition to release the American 
prisoners employed in our coal pits at 
(.•ape Breton, a plan which only failed from, 
the want of co-operation in a colleague. At 
the same time the zealous young adven- 
turer made many valuable suggestions to 
the naval department, suggesting that all 
officers should pass an examination before 
appointment, urging a parity of rank be- 
tween sea and land officers, and giving it 
as his opinion that a commander in the navy 
should be “a man of strong and well-con- 
nected sense, with a tolerable education ; a 
gentleman as well as a seaman, both in 
theory and practice ; want of learning, and 
rude, ungentle manners, being by no means 
characteristic of an officer.” He also urged 
on Congress an imitation of English naval 
discipline, and advised liberality in the 
distribution of prize-money. After waiting 
long for a larger ship, in 1777 he was ap- 
pointed to the Ranger, and despatched on an 
ad venturous privateering cruise. It is sup- 
posed that this vessel was the first to bea.r 
the new national flag to Europe, touching 
at Nantes to obtain five hundred louis from 
the American Commissioner in Paris. 

Paul now planned a descent on White- 
haven, to retaliate on us the injuries wo 
had done on the American seaboard. Wc 
hike Paul Jones's own version of tho 
descent. He landed at night at White- 
haven with thirty- one volunteers in two 
boats. Unfortunately for the foragers, day 
began to dawn just as they reached the 
outer pier. A boat was, however, instantly 
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despatched to set fire to the shipping on the j 
north side of the harbour, Paul himself j, 
undertaking to burn that on the south. Tho t : 
walls were soon sealed; tlie cannon spiked 
in both forts, and the astonished and drowsy ' 
sentinels secured in the guard-house. To ii 
the commander’s vexation, however, the j, 
party sent to fire the shipping on the north ,! 
side returned in confusion, having failed to j 1 
carry out their purpose, and having burnt | 
out all their lantern candles. Jones, furious ! j 
at this, set fire to a large ship that was ; 
aground, surrounded by at least one him- ;j 
dred and fifty others. A barrel of tar was j 
poured upon the flames, and the oonflngra- 1 
tion soon spread. The Whitehaven people || 
gathered at this, buzzing and angry; but ;« 
Paul, pistol in hand, standing between '\ 
them and. the burning ship, drove them |j 
back in a frightened crowd. Releasing M 
all their prisoners but three, as the boats j 
could not carry them, Jones’s men re-erri- j! 

J barked without opposition. The moment tin; i! 
boats were well off, the Whitehaven people 1 
ran <0 tho forts, but the thirty cannon lay ; 
all spiked, and there were only two dis- j 
mounted guns on the beach which were j! 
available. With these tlio Cumberland j! 
men commenced a hot but ill-directed fire ;; 
on tlie boats, Paul’s men replying in bra- jl 
vado by discharging their pistols. Only '! 
one of Jones’s men was missing, and in the j! 
descent no one ori either side had been 
killed or wounded'. 

Standing over now for tho Scotch shore, 
Paul arrived at noon at St. Mary’s Isle, 
in hopes of* capturing Lord Selkirk, and j 
using him as a hostage to secure a fair 
exchange of prisoners during the war. lie 1 
landed. .with one boat only, and a very 
small party. Lord Selkirk being absent, 
Paul, according to his own despatch to j, 
Franklin, was ‘on tliOt, point of leaving the 'j 
island, when his officers began to complain i 
of getting no plunder, whereas in America ! 
tlie English had not only destroyed rich j 
men’s honscs, but burnt hovels, and carried j[ 
off poor men’s cows. The American cap- jj 
tain, seeing no other means of gratifying jj 
his turbulent men, compelled Lady Selkirk ;j 
to surrender family plate valued at six liun- !j 
c dred and fifty pounds. This plate Paul j 
afterwards purchased,, and returned to the jj 
countess, with a romantic gallantry worthy jj 
of the days of chivalry. j 

About this time also Paul Jones went j } 
round to the Firth of Forth, and suddenly jj 
made his appearance off the “lang town j 
of Kirkcaldy” to the horror of the Fife- I 
shire people, who looked upon him as a 
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devouring sea monster. While tlic people 
crowded the shore, watching tho dreaded 
• I vessel, an eccentric old Presbyterian miuis- 
! ten* came pushing through the crowd, curry- 
| ing an old arm-chair, wliidi he jammed 
down close to low-water mark, the tide 
coming in, and commenced a prayer for a 
change of wind. 

u Dinna send, 0 Lord,” he said, “this 
( vile pirate to strip the pair folk o’ Kirkcaldy, 
t for ye ken they are a’ puir’enough an’ hae 
naething to spare. The puir women are 
rnaist frightened out o’ their wits, and the 
hairns are shrieking after them. He’ll be 
lu re in a jiffy, and vvlia kens what lie’ll do ? 
He'll burn their houses, ta.kawa their duds, 
even fo their very sarks, and wha kens 
but the hluidy villain might tak their lives ? 

I canna tholl ; 1 canna tholl. P hae been 
lung a faithlu’ servant to ye, O Lor<j, but. 
gin ye wunna turn the wind about, and 
: bluw this seoondrei out o’ our gate, I'll nao 
star a. fur, but. will joost sit here until the 
tide comes in and drooi is me. Sue tak 
yc'r wall of it-.” Luckily for tho worthy 
y minister the wind changed, and Paul Jongs 
!; disappeared from th o' Pi tosh ire coast. 

!; It was (luring this swoop along the 
j| English, Scotch, arid Irish coasts that 
j Paul Jones was attacked, oil Oar rick fergus, 
;i by an English ship of war, the Drake, of 
j 1 twenty guns. *The action lasted one hour 
j; and lour minutes, when the English called 
i' 1 for quarter, having lost their captain, liou- 
| tenant-, and forty-two men. Their sails and 
| rigging wen; entirely cut to pieces. Jones 
j lost only three men, while live were wounded. 

At- this very time Paul Jones’s bills were 
being dishonoured in Prance, while his 
ollicers and men wante d clothes,- -and he 
scarcely knew where to look for the 
j! morrow’s dinner for himself and crews. 

I j Nevertheless, at this tery juncture, Jones’s 
I restless and ambitious mind projected many 
j daring expeditions to alarm our coasts and 
j injure our trade. He offered, with three 
I frigates, to burn Whitehaven, and so stop 
tho winter’s supply of coal to Ireland. 
He wished to attack and destroy all the 
( shipping of the Clyde, and also to burn 
j Greenock and Port- Glasgow. He planned 
j tho destruction of the Campbeltown fishery,* 
I and of the cohl shipping of Newcastle, and 
j offered to intercept the English, West India 
| or Baltic fleets, or to assail our Hudson 
J Bay ships and Greenland fishery. Paul 
|| was always complaining to the French and 
'* American governments of the shameful in- 
activity in which he was kept for want of 
money and ships. 
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After months of pun ful suspense, chiefly 
occasioned by the jealousy of the French 
officers, the French Minister of Marine 
at last gave this intrepid man a ship, 
of forty-two guns, then lying at L’Orient, 
and this slow, half worn-out vessel Paul 
re-christened Le Bon Homme Hi chard, 
in compliment to Franklin’s Poor Richard. 
There also sailed with him the Alliance, 
thirty-six guns, Pallas, thirty guns, Cerf, 
eighteen guns, and Vengeance, twelve 
guns. J oucs, eager to fly his hawks at 
our Jamaica fleet, was also anxious to 
land at Leith, and levy a contribution 
of one hundred thousand pounds. This 
lust daring scheme being prevented by a 
contrary wind, Paul Jones, after sweeping 
many prizes into his nets, fell in with our 
Baltic convoy (forty-one sail) off the York- 
shire coast. lie instantly closed with our 
frigate, the Seraphs (forty -tour guns), by 
moonlight off Elamborough Head, which 
* was crowded with spectators. At the same 
time the Pallas grappled wit h the Countess 
of Scarborough (twenty guns), the com- 
panion of the Scaup is. This was the great 
moment of* Pan l J onus’s life. The crew of t ho 
Serapis were picked men, and the ship just 
off the stocks. Tho crew of the Bon Horn mo 
was a motley one, consisting of* Americans, 
English,, French, Maltese, Portuguese, and 
Malays. The Seraphs and tho Bon Jlomnio 
were soclo.se together that the muzzles of 
the guns almost touched each other. Tho 
first hour it went badly for Paul Jones, ac- 
cording to his own account, and lie writes, 
with evident honesty, the Bon Homme re- 
ceived several eighteen-pound shots below 
tho water line, and her chief dependence, 
a battery of twelve-pounders, was silenced 
and abandoned. Six old ten- pounders ori 
tho lower gun -deck proved useless, and half 
of them burst, killing almost all the men 
stationed by them. Colonel do Chamillard, 
and twenty soldiers in the poop, deserted 
their station. The purser, who commanded 
the guns on tho quarter-deck, being danger- 
ously wounded, Paul Jones had to take his 
place. The tops alone seconded the fire of 
his three small nine-pound ers, and his 
efforts, with double-headed shot, to disable 
the masts of the Serapis. Three of Paul’s 
under officers, tho gunner, carpenter, and 
master-at-arms, began to talk of surren- 
der, and even called to the English sailors 
for quarter. Two of these men were 
wounded, and dispirited the third, the 
carpenter, who was terrified because ho 
knew the pumps of the Bon Homme 
were shot away, and believed the ship to 
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bo Milking*. The gunner tried to strike 
the American colours, but a cannon ball 
had already shot them away. There were 
now live feet water in the hold, and tiro 
had broken out in several parts of the 
ship, and even near the powder magazine. 
Jn the meantime, however, the Sera pis 
was also on fire, and some hand grenades, 
dropped from the main-yard of the Bon 
Homme, fell on a heap of eighteen-pound 
cartridges, left by the powder-monkeys of 
the Serapis on the half-deserted upper dock. 
The explosion blew up about twenty English 
gunners and officers, stripping the clothes 
from their bodies, and scattering them here 
and there dangerously wounded. In less 
than an hour afterwards Captain Pierson, 
with his own hands, struck his flag, which 
had boon nailed to bis mast, none of his 
people daring to encounter tlie tire from the 
American’s tops. The stubborn tight had 
lasted three hours and a half. Lo Bon 
Homme could not have borne much more. 
She had Uireo hundred and six men, out of 
three hundred and seventy-live, killed or 
wounded. The' vessel was in great dis- 
tress, and terribly mauled and battered. 
The counter and quarter on the lower 
deck were driven iu ; all her lower-deck 
guns were dismounted ; she was on fire 
in several places, and there were six or 
seven feet water in the hold. She sank the 
next day, with many of her wounded, in 
spite of all Jones’s efforts to bring her into 
port. The Counters of Scarborough was 
also taken, and brought into the Texeh 
The English convoy escaped safely into 
Scarborough. 

Our government instantly memorialised j 
(in vain) tlio Dutch government to sur- 
render “ the Scotch pirate and rebel 7 5 Paul 
Jones, and soon afterwards, for this and 
other grievances, declared war against the 
oileiiding power. Light squadrons were 
sent to intercept Jones, and twenty men- 
ol-vvar were employed in scouring the coast, 
but he ret urned safely to France in spite 
of all these efforts of his enemies. Oh 
arriving in Paris, Paul was loaded with 
honours, the king presenting him with a 
superb sw f ord, and decorating him with the 
order of military merit. The Serapis hud 
cost our government fifty thousand pounds. 

Soon after his return to America iu 1782, 
Congress bestowed a gold medal on “ the 
Chevalier Paul Jones” for his brilliant 
services at sea ; and lie w'as sent to solicit 
justice from the court of Denmark, which 
had detained two American prizes at 
Bergen aud restored them to the English ; 


but the Danish court denying his full 
powers as ambassador, Paul Jones re- j 
turned to Paris. j 

In 1788, the restless knight - errant i 
solicited from Congress tho rank of rear- j 
admiral, intending to enter the service of ■ 
.Russia, then at war with the Turks, and , 
eager for naval volunteers of all nations. ; 
In writing to Mr. Jefferson to announce i 
this intention, Jones says, U I have not for- j 
saken a count fy that lias had many cl i sin- j 
forested and difficult proofs of my steady 
affection, for I can never renounce the 
glorious title of a citizen of the United i 
States and he goes on to hint that the i 
knowledge he would gain in Russia of con- 
ducting fleets and military operations might ! 
hereafter lender him more useful to his I 
adopted country. On his way to Russia, 
Paul Jones displayed his old energy. Finrl- ; 
ing the Gulf of Bothnia partly barred with i 
ice, after several fruitless attempts to thread I 
it in an open boat, he made the fSwedish i 
sailors steer for the Gulf of Finland, and 
after four hundred or five hundred miles , 
of navigation landed at Revel. Such a 
voyage, and in a small fishing boat, had 
never before been made. At St. Petersburg 
all went well. The empress instantly made 
him. roar-admiral, he was feasted for a 
fortnight at court, and welcome in the lirst 
society. 

In the war against tho Turks, Paul Jones 
seems to have distinguished himself, par- 
ticularly at Oczakoff in 1 788, where tho 
Turks had resolved, if the wind had 
favoured them, to grapple with tho Russians, 
then set fire to their own vessels, and 
perish with their enemies. As it was, half 
tlie Turkish fleet ran aground, and was 
burnt by Prince Nassau, while Oczakoff 
was taken by /form soon after. A rather 
too blunt and honest rbport of this victory 
led to Paul Joucs’s disgrace with Potemkin, 
who at once got him removed to the 
Northern seas, where he soon planned an ex- 
pedition to the Mediterranean, to cut off the 
Turkish communication with Egypt and 
Spain and stop the supply of corn, rice, 
and coffee. He also wrote to the American 
government to induce them to chastise the 
Algeriues, and by an alliance with Russia to 
obtain a free navigation of the Black Sea. 

In a final memorial to Prince Potemkin, 
whoso face was now averted from Paul 
Jones, the brave adventurer recapitulates 
his services against the Turks with more 
arrogance than was wise, when writing to 
so proud a favourite. He claims a victory 
over the Captain Pasha on the 7th of 
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June, 1788, and another still more com- 
plete on the 27th. “ It was 1,” lie says, 

“who chased ashore two of the largo 
Turkish galleys before the flotilla was 
ready to tire a shot. It was 1 who gave 
| Sow arrow the idea of establishing a bat- 
tery and breastworks on the isthmus of 
| Kimbonrn. It was T who saved Cher. son 
i and Kimbonrn, and made the enemy in 
t their terror lose nine vessels of war in a 
precipitate flight. It was I who towed the 
; floating batteries and boarded the Turkish 
1 1 galleys in advance of the line, whilst gen- 
!' tinmen, since over-rewarded, remained with 
the stragglers at the tail of their regiments, 

I sheltered from danger. I alone,” he con- 
! j ti r m ed, k 4 w as neither promoted or reward ed ; 

|j while my enemies and rivals reaped all the 
j , honour, though they merited rather to have 
ij been punished for having burnt nine yarned 
li prizes with their crews, which were abse- 
il lately in our power, having previously 
j run aground under our guns.’* The bold 
I writer ends with, honest indignation i “In 
ij line, time will teach you, my lord, that I 
j am neither a mountebank nor a swindle?, 
il but a man true and loyal. 1 rely upon the 
1 attachment and friendship which you pro- 
j mi sod me. 1 roly upon it, because I feel 
j myself worthy of it. 1 reclaim your pro- 
i rnise, because you are just, and I know you 

I are a lover of* truth.” But it was of no 
j avail. The intriguers conquered, and finally 
j Paul J ones left Russia in disgust. 

!j Returning to Paris, Paul Jones, iride- 
h fatigablc as ever, wrote to the American 
ji government, announcing his wish to cm- 
!j bark in the French fleet of evolution, to 

I I acquire a wider knowledge which might 
Ij make him more worthy of serving his 
ij adopted country. At Paris, Paul Jones 
j 1 seems to have been honoured and courted. 

Paul’s American biographer has taken 
! j duo care to preserve and publish many 
'■ fantastically sentimental love letters and 
1 love verses written by him. In one of his 
\ letters Paul says : U I am extremely sorry 
jj that the young English lady you mention 
|i should have imbibed the national hatred 
jj against me. Many of the first and fairest 
!: ladies of that nation are my friends. In- 
ti deed, I cannot imagine why any fair lady* 
i, should be m3? enemy, since, upon the large 
!j scale of universal philanthropy, I feel ac- 
j: knowledged to bend before the sovereign 
! power of beauty. The English nation may 
!; hate me, but I will force them to esteem 
; ! ine too.” 

j J This somewhat Gasconading manner clia- 
j j racterised all the despatches and letters of 


Paul Jones, about whom it must be allowed 
there was a little theatrical self-conscious- 
ness. The latter part of the life of the 
chevalier was spent in Holland and Franco. 

He died in Paris, of water on the chest, in 
17112; although a Calvinist, his funeral was 
attended by a deputation of the National 
Assembly, and an oration was pronounced 
over his grave. The last will of Paul 
Jones describes him, as found by the two 
notaries employed, in a parlour on the first 
story above the entry in Tournon-street, 
in the house of M. Ihiubcrguc, tipstaff 1 of 
the Third Precinct. ITe was sitting in 
an easy chair, sick in body, but was <4’ 
sound mind, memory, judgment, and un- 
derstanding. He loft all his property to 
his two sisters. In 1851 tlio remains of 
Paul Jones were removed from Paris, and 
sent to America in the United States 
frigate, St. Lawrence, to be interred in the 
, Congress Cemetery at Washington. 

In looking over some government docu- 
ments relating to Paul Jryics, Colonel 
Sherburne, his biographer, discovered that 
or] the eve of his return to America Paul 
Jones had paid into the hands of Mr. 
Jefferson, then minister in France, the sum 
of fifty thousand dollars — prize money due 
to the officers and men of the American j 
squadron that bad served in Europe. I 
This sum was kept lying by from 17lH) j 
till 1830, when, after advertisements in the j 
papers, various claimants came forward and j 
received their shares, but without the j 
thirty-seven years of interest properly due. j 
Tt has been often wondered at why the j, 
American government never named a ship ! ' 
iri honour of the memory of Paul Jones, j 
It appears, however, that in 1831, Congress ! 
did vote a large sum of money for the j 
building of a frigate to be called the Paul 
Jones; but the vessel was never built. j 

That Paul Jones was a captain of great j 
courage, promptitude, and energy, there 
can be no doubt; but whether he could ' i 
have manoeuvred a licet, and conducted ;! 
more extended enterprises, is doubtful. 
His enemies always held that he was only 1 
useful as a sort of guerilla captain at jj 
sudden dashes, and touch-and-go attacks, j 
The really great men of America an d F ran ce, j 
however, thought otherwise. Washington, < 
delighted at the capture of one of Eng- 
land’s crack frigates, wrote to Jones, speak- 
ing of the action as “ the admiration of all 
the world.” Lafayette was eager to crowd 
Jones’s vessels with marines, to collect 
under his flag every available vessel, and 
to give him carte blanche to harass the 
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English coast. Adams, too, writing’ in of Lis nature, “ a citizen of the world, , 
1782, says : “If 1 could see a prospect of totally unfettered by the little, mean dis- j 
half-a-dozen line-of- battle ships under tlie tinctions of country or of climate, which ;| 
American flag, commanded by Commodore diminish or set bounds to the benevolence i! 
Raul Jones, engaged with an equal British of the heart. Impelled by principles of jj 
force, I apprehend the event would be so gratitude and philanthropy, I drew my !! 
glorious for the United States, and lay so sword at the beginning of the American '■} 
sure a foundation of their prosperity, that Revolution, and when France so nobly jj 
it would be a rich compensation lor a con- espoused that great cause, no individual ji 
ti nuance of the war.” felt the obligation with truer gratitude than ij 

Paul Jones was never defeated, and never myself. As an American officer and man ; 
wounded. He seems to have had great I affectionately love and respect the charac- j 
acuteness in seeing what was possible and ter and nation of France. llis most j 
what was impracticable. His leading prin- Christian Majesty lias very few of his ! 
ciple, evidently, was to revenge upon Eng- own subjects who would bleed in his I 
land the cruelties wrought by her soldiers in present cause with greater freedom than 1 
America. Money and plunder do not appear myself. At the same time I must lament 
to have been the inducements that led Paul the calamities of war, and wish, above all , 
Jones to accomplish what ho did. The things, l'6r an honourable, happy, and j 
American government was then poor, and lasting peace. My fortune is not ang- j 
not exact in its payments. Writing to merited by the part 1 have hitherto acted i 
the American commissioners in 1778 ho in the revolution, although I have had 
says, with honest indignation: “I hope* frequent opportunities of acquiring riches.” 
you do not lrjean to impute to me a desire These are not the words of a murderous, 
to receive presents of the public money, or unprincipled privateersman, but the calm I 
even to touch a dollar of it for my own utterances of a high-spirited, intrepid 
private use. On the contrary, I need not gentleman. The British government did 
now assert I hat I stepped forth at the not perhaps much over-estimate the man 
beginning from nobler motives. My ac- when, after the moonlight tight oil* Flam- 
counis before I left America testify that I borough Head, they offered ten thousand 
am more than fifteen hundred pounds in guineas for the capture of Paul Jones. 

advance for the public service, exclu- 

sive of any concern with the sloop of war 

Ranger; and as for wages, I have never LEFT BEHIND BY THE SEA. 
received any.” The Americans take a 

great pride in the fact that Paul Jones Left behind, not only by the waves, but 
treated his men with kindness, seldom by the tide of life and. social progress, are 
using the cat, and to this circumstance two quiet little towns on the coast of Sussex, 

they attribute his constant successes. Winchelsea and Rye. ! 

There is no doubt that ho had some spy Winchelsea, twice swept away by the j 
in our Admiralty; for among his papers fierce invasion and rude washings of the j 
was found a complete tabular list of every sea, is now lefLbehind, a melancholy wreck, j 
vessel, large or small, in the English navy, looking down upon* the vast end lonely I 
j with its men, guns, tons, draught, and even marsh whence the capricious waves have 
I the number of its boats stated. recoded. In former days crowned with 

Mischievous as Paul Jones was once to military glory, commercial, aristocratic, \ 
us, we can now afford to say that he was strongly fortified, adorned with beautiful i 
an indefatigable, chivalrous sailor, of clesfr, buildings, wealthy and populous, Win- 
quick vision and sound judgment, who, ehelsea is now little moro than a village, 

1 with greater advantages, might have be- deserted by all but a few inhabitants. A j 
come, if not a Nelson, at Least a Rodney or century and a half ago grass grew in the > 
a Howe. "streets and squares, so that the herbage was 

We have, wo hope, written enough to show let for four pounds a year, and sheep and ' 

that Paul Jones was not the mere brutal cows wandered about among the ruins of 
pirate lie was once supposed to be. He the town. 

was rather one of those geuerous, fanatical Winchelsea, with its lands and churches, 
adventurers whom the American Revolu- was given, by Edward the Confessor, to 
' tion aroused to tight for its cause. In a the abbey of Fecamp in Normandy, and 
letter to Lafayette, Jones gives us his the abbots of Fecamp held it until the 
political creed with evident sincerity. “I reign of Henry the Third. In Henry 
am,” he says, with the romantic enthusiasm the Third's reign it became the pro- 
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J porty of the ei*own, and tins prey of . the gates, and monasteries. Iso sooner was the 
;j sea, vvlii eh in 1250 flowed twice without damage repaired, and reposo secured, than 
ebbing; its roaring was heard far inland; some unfortunate chance made way for 
it made havoc with houses and churches, another successful attack of ruin and de- 
It retired only to come back two years solution. 
j| afterwards with increased rage, and this In the reign of Henry the Sixth the 
j time submerged the remnant it had spared French ceased theiv attacks, probably 
| in its former' visitation, hast of all, a final because there was nothing left in the place 
j and ferritic inroad of the sea, in 1272, worth fighting for. 

j swallowed up the whole town remorselessly, The sea, ever bent on the ruin of Win- 
{ excepting only the monastery of the Grey chelsea, began gradually to recede; the 
Friars. merchants followed its example, and de- 

; Ed ward the First, conscious of the im- sorted the town, which became weak and 
j mense advantages of the situation of Win- loan in the reign of Henry the Seventh. 

' chelsea from its easy intercourse with Fn the days of good Queen Bess it had 
j France, determined to rebuild the town; scarcely any flesh left on its bones; and 
H not, however, in its low situation, exposed now in the reign of Queen Victoria it is a 
! j to the ravages of the sea, butjngher up, skeleton. But one square remains of the 
j| “on flic hangyngs of the Mile on a ground thirty-nine, and only one church, that of 
ij where conics do mostly resort.”* One St. Thomas a Bockot. 

|i hundred and fifty acres did the site of this The monastery of Grey Friars, which 
j I new town comprise. Jt was laid out iri # had withstood the wars and the waves, loll 
j| thirty-nine squares, or quarters, after the a victim to the .Reformation, leaving only 
ji fashion of many of the towns in Guietme the beautiful ruin of the yhapol of the 
. and Acquitnine. Three fine churches, St. Virgin to tell the tale # of its ancient 
j Giles’s, St. Leonard’s, and St. ThomasA- grandeur. Grass still grows in the streets, 
j Bceket’s ; the monastery of Black Friars, Many of the houses are closed as if deserted, 
the preccptory of St. Anthony, the rnonas- and a death-like stillness pervades the 
lory of Holy Cross, the hospital of St. place. Winehelsea, in fact, is fast fading 
Bartholomew, many convents, and other away like a faint shadow on the stream of 
religious houses sanctified the place. Forti- Time. The very local colour of the place 
fled wa 1.1s surrounded it, and three gates, also is toned down to neutral tints. The roofs 
strongly fortified, gave access to the town are of a dusky red ; the walls are softly 
j — Strand- gate, Land-gate, and New- gate. toned with grey, so are the ruins, the 

! ; Then commenced the short period of ancient gates, the very paths and roads 

i! Winchelsea’s prosperity. Edward fro- that lead to the old town. Tn spring time, 

!■ quen tly visited it in. person, directing and behind the dusky roofs, rise pyramids of 
i | overlooking the works with interest. No snowy pear-tree blossoms, and the flowers 
j other port in the kingdom was more fre- of the white cherry creep under the broad 
1 quo n ted for the ernbarcation and disem- overhanging eaves. Lauras tin us, delicate 
: | barcation of troops and for the despatch of monthly roses, countless thousands of siar- 
i: ships. Twenty thousand people swarmed in like daisies besprinkling the churchyard — 
j this busy hive; pirates ran in and out of a great idea of space and air, as if there 
J the harbour; merchants stored the choicest were too much of the ethereal sky and too 
! French wines in the vaults (grand, lofty little of the real church and houses ; the; i 
l | vaults with groined and sculptured roofs, glistening of the now distant sea; a 
j still to be seen under many of the houses faintish blue haze from the marsh; dim- 
,! to this day); saints prayed and fasted; ness, indistinctness, a mysterious veil let j 
| fair Norman ladies went to mass, and fall upon material objects, thus appears the 
! flirted; nobles sported and quarrelled, ghost of ancient Winehelsea to travellers 
1 hunted and hawked ; church bells tolled : on their way. 

wedding peals rang; and for thirty years Much of the early history of Rye is 
, or more all went well with Winehelsea. identical with that of Winehelsea. They 
Evil times' were, however, at hand; the were, in fact, twin towns. Rye equally be- 
French and the Spaniards, but especially longed to Fecamp ; Rye was also burnt and 

the French, soon wreaked their vengeance pillaged ; Rye had its fortified gates, but 

upon Winehelsea. For years they ciime at was never so grand a place as Winehelsea ; 
intervals, taking the place by surprise. - and yet Rye retains some vigour, while 
Once, on a Sunday, when all the inhabitants Winehelsea is withered and sapless, 
were at mass, they stormed, burnt, pillaged, As you cross the dreary marsh between 
defaced, and annihilated houses, churches, Winehelsea and Rye, you will see gulls 
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flying i.vor from the sea, ami hear the rushes 
rust ling* and shivering in the broad open j 
ditches. A few straggling labourers are | 
at work, an aroma of tar meets you from 
the river side ; you see a bridgo, the ribs 
of a small schooner on the slocks, another 
vessel and yet another. Signs of business, 
of life, of colour, begin to meet you ; boys 
and girls trooping back to school with 
hands and pinafores full of daffodils, prim- 
roses, and wallflowers; you see a bright 
red house over which a peach tree is blos- 
soming ; you climb a steep little hill ; you 
pass under a grand old gateway, studded 
with tufts of golden wallflowers, and you 
are in Rye. As well might yotf have 
stepped across the Channel into some little 
French town — the pavement, the gateway, 
the outside shutters, all is French in form 
and tone, and, to complete the illusion, 
occasionally a French name is conspicuous 
over the shop windows. 

The sea once broke against the cliff on 
which to this {lay stands the tower built by 
Guillaume d’Yjpres, Earl of Kent, in the 
reign of Stephen, with its four grey towers 
and its modern additions of a red-brick roof 
anil ft tall chimney; this old fortress being 
now the common gaol, while the name of its 
martial founder lingers enigmatically on 
the lips of the natives who call it the 
“ AVhyprees tower.” A dreary extent of 
marsh now lies between this tower and the 
sea, now nearly two miles off. 

In the town are many quaint points and 
medicoval relics ; queer old merchants’ 
houses with deep doorways, porches, and 
fantastic mouldings, grim little windows, 
crypts and vaults and low-roofed pas- 
sages, where smugglers stored away their 
ill-gotten wealth and fought hand to hand 
with tho revenue officers. Very French 
was Rye after the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, when it numbered no less than 
fifteen hundred and thirty-five refugees 
among its population. 

There is a street called Watch Bell-strceJ 
— does not that sound a ghost in itself ? — 
and there also is the ruined chapel of the 
Eremite Friars near the old gateway, sur- 
rounded by a garden, where the old monks 
hid away their treasures, and where, at 
last, they were themselves hidden away, as 
the hones and skulls which are occasionally 
dug up fully testify. 

Such are Winchelsea and Rye, interest- 
ing to archeeologists and historians, in- 
teresting to many who are neither archaeo- 


logists nor historians, but to those who may |: 
remember that it was here Mr. Thackeray j 
drew tho scene of his last work — Denis j 
Duval. Alas ! only tho fragment of a story 
so sadly and so fatally interrupted ! Even » 
that fragment has infused a fictitious life 1 
into Winchelsea, reviving from out of the 
dust a forgotten generation to walk before ! 
us in their own dress, speaking their own i- 
language, and making us familiar with 
their habits, mixing in their society, and 
carrying us back, as it were, a hundred ' 
years in tho world’s history. This is the t| 
charm with which Thackeray has invested i 
the towns of Winchelsea and Rye. He has | 
resuscitated them from the grave, peopled j 
the locality with characters once known j 
and actually moving there. His curious \ 
research picked up incidents, his genius j 
wove tthem into narrative, and his keen J 
glance took In and adapted every spot to j 
t the texture of his tale. No spot more fit j 
than weird, lawless Winchelsea for a plot [ 
such as he had conceived and laid, in times } 
bristling with foreign wars and domestic j 
feads. Very many of the personages in- ! 
troduced into liis story were Hying facts. I 
The wicked Squires Weston, gentlemen, ! 
smugglers, and highwaymen actually re- \ 
sided in Winchelsea; the old glebe house ; 
still stands, as it did when Denis Duval [ 
used to drink tea with kind \)r. and Mrs. 
Barnard; a lovely* and unfortunate French j! 
countess really lived, died, and was buried j 
there, in the manner so graphically do- • 
scribed; the ancient gates, which the little j ! 
Denis pointed out to the French chevalier j j 
as he trotted by his side, are still standing ; j 
in fact, all Winchelsea is now much as it l 
was at Iho time of the story, 1?G9, with I 
this difference, that Thackeray has quickened j 
it into life and motion. | 
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BOOK V. 

CITAm'ETlXJ. TEMPEST. 

Tiietr lifu in town, however it 


k 


proved to bo dust ftnd ashes in Veronica's 
mouth, was mightily to the taste of her hus- 
band. One great drawback to his pleasure 
at first, was Veronica's perverse deter- 
' 1 minatinn to he discontented, as he deemed 
*’ it. Wha t could she desire that she had not ? 

: They were rich, young, fond of one another 
! — lie at least still loved her, although sho 
| ( seemed resolved to try to cure him of his 
v fondness 1* — ami surrounded by companions 
f who asked nothing better than to be merry 
J >\ and enjoy themselves ! Wliat though this 
h dowager had declined to be introduced to 
JV her; or that dowdy countess refused her 
i invitations; or that it had hitherto been 
f impossible to tind a hul to* present lier at 
court ? Were not ••the ladies whom she did 
' know incomparably more lively and amiis- 
), ing than these dull persons? And was it 
*■ not an incredible perversity in Veronica to 

^ i n i i # i i iv -ii 
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fashionable women in London. Lord 
George, who had introduced her to them, 
said so ! She was at any rate very hand- t 
some, very brilliant, and very good-natured : > 
# that they could see for themselves. Per v 
Baeeo ! These simagrees on her part were L 
too amusing ! Did she kuow the history t 
may Ijavo # of the withered little (luchess with the & 


pearls, to whom sho had been so civil at L 
Naples ? Then for a. day, perhaps, Veronica 
would break out into wild gaiety. She 3 
would be all ablaze with excitement, until j 
even the rather noisy mirth of the society ^ 
that surrounded her would grow dumb, and 
its members would stare at her uneasily, or 
indulge in expressive shrugs and grimaces i 
to each other. These fits of feverish spirits ‘j 
were invariably followed by prolonged dc- 
pression and gloom ; sometimes even by ' 
attacks of illness that obliged her to keep ’ 
her bed for a day or so. Rut she would see K, 
no physician. Her husband, more arid more 
separated from ht^r companionship, and ah- 
sorbed in his own pursuits, gradually ceased < k ’ 
to disquiet himself about these strange 
fluctuations of health and spirits. There * 
was no one at hand who cared for her. : 


Her father wroto rarely and briefly. Maud 

* Jong for that which, had it been offered to was separated from her as though the 

* her — or so Cesare thought — she would have “ thickness of tho globe were between them, 

loathed? The husband and wife had many One afternoon Veronica was lying half 
a sharp discussion on this score. asleep on a couch in Tier boudoir. Her * 


I” When Veronica now told Cesare that he 
5 did not understand this or that, ho would 
A argue the point with vivacity. Indeed but 
i he did understand : quite as well as she did ; 
| perhaps hotter ! She was but a woman. 
) And if he were a foreigner in England, he 
yet knew tho world, it might bo .that he 
\ even knew the 7<!nglish world, a great deal 
1 more thoroughly than sho thought for! 
* His friends mauvais genre ? Bah ! Mrs. 




Douglas De Raffville was one of the most 


Swiss maid Louise entered the darkened 
room quietly, and stood listening. 

“Is Madame la Princessc asleep ?” 

“Eh? What is it? My head aches,” 
answered Veronica, in a drowsy voice. 

“ I should not have ventured to disturb 
Madame la Princessc, but tho gentleman 
was so importunate that the footman begged 
me to come and speak with madame.” 

“ A gentleman ? I can’t see the card by 
this light. Tell me tho name.” 
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“ Mis tare— Mistaro Frost.” 

“ Mr. Frost ! Well — yes ; let Mr. Frost 
come up-stairs. Give mo tlie eau-de-co- 
logne. Draw that curtain a little more. 

I No light, no light! Ah, Dio bnono, how 
I my head throbs!” 

In another minute Mr. Frost was ushered 
I into the boudoir. 

“Have I the honour of speaking to iho 
j Princess do* Barleiti ?” asked Mr. Frost, to 
1 whom the gloom of the chamber seemed at 
first almost pitch darkness. 

Veronica greeted him, and told liim where 
to find a seat. She half rose from her sofa, 
but fell back again with a murmur of pain. 

“You are suffering? I grieve to in- 
frude. But irty business is of sue.Ii im- 
portance ” 

“ Of such importance ?” 

“To me of the very deepest.” 

| Veronica poured some eau-de-cologne on 
her hands, and passed them over her fore- 
head. Then she looked sfvadily at Mi*. 
Frost, and her eyes, more accustomed to 
the dimness flftin his, could perceive that 
ho was changed ^ bout, and thin, and hag- 
j gard. And that his restless hands wan-' 
dered constantly to his mouth, and that lie 
bit his nails furiously. He, for his part, 
could but just discern the outline of her 
face and figure. 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Frost, “ I will not 
waste your limo or my own — minutes are 
very precious — by useless preamble. In 
referring the request l am about to make, 
know that I am doing an unusual —some 
might say unwarrantable thing. But lam 
hard pressed : temporarily — only tempo- 
rarily. And I was to-day inspired sud- 
denly with the ho|io that you might- help 
me.” 

“In what way can it be in my power to 
help* you?” said Veronica, in a strange, 
dreamy voice. 

“ Will you lend me some money ?” 

“ Lend you some money ? 1 thought 

you were very rich !” 

“ 1 shall be. 1 am, virtually. But there is. 
a temporary pressure; a severe pressure.” 
Mr. F rest put. his hand to his head, as 
though the pressure he spoke of were there. 
4< I will be frank with you. Women can 
be compassionate and generous sometimes. 
If you will lend me the sum I want, you 
will save me from ruin'!” 

‘ 1 Fro m ruin ! ” V cron iea mu de an < fl< >rt , 
and seemed to rouse herself from a lethargy 
that had apparently benumbed her faculties. 
Her voice was more like her own as she 
said, “ But cowi I do this ?” 

“ I think you can. The sum I need is a 


large one. But I know your means are 
large 1 . I want two thousand pounds.” 

“It is indeed a, large sum !” 

“ If I can have that sum by the end of 
this month, the rest may go. I shall not 
care. That is — I mean I shall be safe.” 

“ I should like to do good to somebody,” 
murmured Veronica, half aloud. 

“ You can do good to more than one 
person. You know young Lockwood, who 
is engaged to marry Maud Desmond ?” 

“ Yes : is it for him 

“You love Maud Desmond, do you not ? 

1 have heard that you loved her so much 
as to offer her a part of your fortune !” 

“1 do love her. But what •” 

“ I cannot explain particulars. But 1 < 
will swear to you by any solemn oath I 
you choose, ihat in lending me this money 
you will be serving them. If 1 cannot in- 
duce j&u to believe that. — believe at least 
that as 1 said; you will be saving me from 
min. God is my witness that that is true !” 

The manner of file man — so different 
from the self-possessed, easy, dignified air 
she remembered in him — impressed her 
grtl fitly. 

“I shyuld liko,” she said again, “to do 
good to somebody.” 

Mr. Frost g* tliered all his energies to 
plead his cause. His words were eloquent. 
But more eloquent to Veronica were his 
trembling lips, his wrinkled brow, his eager 
and restless hands. ’ 

“If I can do this thing I will,” she said 
at length. 

He sprang up and took her hand. “ I 
cannot thank you in words,” he said. “ B. ^ 
was a good inspiration that made me think 1 
of applying to you !” 

“ But — I shall need my husband’s con- 
sent.” . 

“ Your husband’s only ?” 

“ Certainly. Whose else ?” 

“ You have no marriage settlement ? No p 
trustees ?” i 

This was the first time that the idea of 
1 having her money settled on herself hfid 
occurred to her. Her marriage had been 
hurried and private. There had been no 
one to watch her interests or advise her. 
Apd, lest it should be supposed that Cesare | 
lmd pur]30scly taken a dishonourable ad- 
vantage of her confidence or imprudence, 
it must bo. explained that marriage settle- 
ments are unknown in his country; and 
that he was too ignorant of English cus- 
toms to be aware of their existence here. 

“No,” she answered, after a moment’s 
pause. “ I have no settlement ; no trustees. 

, I have no one but Cesare.” 
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“Indeed !” said Mr. Frost, looking at “ You were wrong not to come, ma belle ' 
her for an instant with his old searching princessc,” said he, gaily. “It was very 
keenness. “ Fortunately for me,” he added, pleasant. We alighted at a village inn, 
“your influence over Prince Barletii is nn- and had beer ! Figurati ! And there was 
bounded. I remember noting that.” a garden to the inn, where there was a 

“ Do yon ?” target. AVe shot at the target with bows 

“ Yes. If I have your promise, T am and arrows. Nobody could bit the mark, 
secure about the prince. But ho may It was immensely amusing !” 

require more explanations than you have Veronica’s headache had apparently 

asked for. You have been generous in passed off. She was dressed with caro 
refraining from questioning me. 1 feed it. and elegance. Her voice was gentle, and 
I shall not forget it. But ho will say her manner conciliating, as she said to him, 
perhaps, 4 Why did not this man apply “Como here and sit down by me, Cesar o 
elsewhere ? to his partner, for example ? mio ! 1 have a word to say to you.” 

to those connected with him by business “ Mu*t l not dress for dinner ?” 

tics ?’ f reply that in certain circumstances “ There is time enough. Come here for 

to be seen to need a thing is fatal. The very a moment.” 

urgency of the case excites mistrust and He obeyed. Seating himself beside her, 
apprehension. And the small sum which he pressed her hand to his lips. It was 
divides ruin from security cannot bo oh- very thin, and burnt with a feverish heat, 
tained, because it is so essential to obtain “Cara!” he said, touched with a vague 
it. But 1 will see the prince. I will speak pity as he looked at the wasted little 
with him. I will give him any guarantee lingers on which the sparkling rings sat so 
in ray power. Only let me have your loosely. “ If you would always be kind to 
promise. That is sufficient. One word me, I would rather stay shore with you, 
more! I rely on your generosity and than divert myself with those others !” 
honour to keep this application a secret.” « “ Ah, you would get tired of staying 

“If'I can do this thing, I will,” said here with mo, Gesaro ! and I do not wish 
Veronica once more. you to do so. But I like to hear you say 

Then Mr. Frost took his lea^je, scarcely so. Do you really love me, Cesare?” 
daring to believe in his success; and yet “Ma si !” 

feeling as though a mautle of lead, such as 44 1 had a visitor whilst yon were out 

Dante gives to certain wretched souls in this afternoon ; an unexpected visitor.” 
purgatory, had been lifted from his head “II Vicario ? No? It was not that 
and shoulders since entering that house. accursed doctor?” 

Gesaro returned late in the afternoon 44 Oh, Gesaro ! % Why should you speak 
from liis ride. Cesare’s riding, though so of poor Mr. Plow ? What reason on 
better than his driving, was yet not alto- earth have you to dislike him?” 
gether satisfactory to insular eyes. There 44 How can I tell ? It is an antipathy, I 
• was a wooden rigidity about Iris legs, and a suppose. With his insipid face, and his eyes 
general air of being keenly alive to the pos- like your English sky, neither blue nor grey ! 
sibility of his horse having the best of it in Ho attacks my nerves. Well it was not he r” 
case of any difference of Opinion arising be- Veronica made an effort to suppress an 
tween them inimical to grace. Nevertheless angry reply. 

as he had good horses, and was willing to 44 It was Mr. Frost,” she answered, 
lend one of them now and then to a Mend, shortly, not trusting her self-control to say 
he found companions content to join him more at that instant. 

i a equestrian excursions to places in the, 44 Mr. Frost! Davvero! — Mr. Frost! 
neighbourhood of London; or even — Ah il povero Frost ! He was tres bon on- 
though of this his friends were more shy — fant at Naples ; and what was bettor, a 
in a am ter in the Row. On the present oc- very good lawyer !” 
casion he had been honoured by the society 46 He is in trouble.” 

of two ladies, in addition to that of*his “ Si, eh?” said Cesare, whose interest in 

friend Count Polyopolis, a Greek gentle- this announcement did not appear to be 
"man of very varied accomplishments, which keen. 

were apparently not duly appreciated in 44 And I have promised to help him.” * 

his own country, but for the exercise of 44 Oh ! that was very kind of you,” ob- 

which he found a favourable field in Lon- . served Cesare, with a shade of surprise, 
don, after having exhausted Paris and that yet was not lively enough to rouse 
v Vienna. They had all been .very merry, him to any great demonstration of caring 
and Cesare entered in high good humour. { about what Veronica was saying. 

• * SP 
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“ Yes ; I have promised to lend him some 
money. 1 ’ 

“ What /” He was not indifferent now. 
“ You are jesting ! Lend Mr. Frost money ! ” 

44 I, too, was surprised at his request.” 

“ What was it ? How was it ? Oh !” ex- 
claimed Cesare, struck by a sudden idea, 
44 perhaps he had forgotten his pocket-book, 
and wanted a few pounds. Were you able 
to give them to him ?” 

“ Then you would not have objected to 
my doing so ?” 

44 In that cast ?, do.” 

44 I am glad of that,” said Veronica, ignor- 
ing the words in italics, “ because I promised 
to assist him. It is a large sum ho wants. 
But we can afford it, I suppose. I never 
enter into the details of our fortune, but I 
make no doubt that it will not be difficult 
for us. In serving him, I shall be indi- 
rectly serving others in whon\ I am in- 
terested. I do not exactly understand how ; 
but if you were to ask him he might tell 
you more explicitly. I was greatly struck 
by the change in Mr. Frost’s appearance. 
He seems to have* been harassed nearly to 
death. But if you had seen the light that 
came into his facG when I said 4 Yes’ l It 
gave me quite anew sensation. I promised 
to lend him two thousand pounds !” 

Cesaro had sat silent, listening to his wife 
with growing uneasiness in his face.* At 
these last words he jumped up and uttered 
a loud ejaculation. But in the next instant 
he burst into a mocking laugh : 

“ What a fool I am ! You made me believe 
you were in earnest.” 

But even as lie said the words liis angry 
face belied them. 

44 I am in earnest, Cesare.” 

For all reply ho laughed again, and began 
to walk up and down tiie room, switching 
his riding- whip right and left with a sharp, 
vicious motion. 

Veronica proceeded to recapitulate Mr. 
Frost’s words as well as she could remember 
them. She spoke earnestly and eagerly. Xt 
length, finding that she made no impression 
on her husband, she began to lose patience. 
44 It would be somewhat less grossly ill-bred 
and discourteous,” she said, “ if you were to 
favour me with vour objections, if you do 
object, instead of sneering and strutting in 
that intolerable manner.” 

“ My objections are that the whole idea is 
contrary to common sense. Tu sei pazza — 
you are mad, mia eara.” 

“ How contrary to common sense ? I do 
not think it at all contrary to common 
sense.” 


“ You do not see, for example, that this 
man must be at the last extremity before lie 
would attempt such a desperate forlorn hope 
as tliis ? That ho must be as good as ruined 
already ? Tu sei pazza !” 

44 But if we could save him — and others ?” 

4 4 Pazza, pazza, pazza !” 

44 Cesare, I gave him my promise.” 

“You must have been bewitched, or — 
dreaming when you gave it,” he answered 
with a singular look. 

“ After all, the money is mine, and I 
choose to claim the disposal of it,” she cried, 
her long-repressed resentment blazing out 
on her cheeks and in her eyes. 

Cesare wheeled sharp round in his walk, 
and looked at her. 

“Do you know,” he said, slowly, “I 
begin to be afraid that you really are not 
in possession of your senses.” 

“ I uAl in full possession of my senses. I 
despise your sneer. I despise you ; yes, I 
despise you ! I will not forfeit my word 
to please your grudging, petty meanness ! 
The money is mine, mine, I tell you. 
And I will have some share in the disposal 
‘Of it.” 

Then lie let the demon of rage take fall 
possession of him. From between his 
clenched teeth lie hissed out such words as 
speedily made her quail aud shudder and 
sink down, burying her head f among the 
cushions of the couch. He had learnt much 
during the past three months, both of her 
position and his own in the eyes of the 
world ; and he spared her no detail of his 
lyuowledge. He knew his privileges; he 
knew that there was nothing in all the 
world which she could call her own ; and 
he also knew that his name and title were 
looked on as more than equivalent for the 
surrender of herself and all she possessed. 
He had lately had* increasing reason to bo 
displeased with her. His new friends did 
not love her. They resented her pride, and 
ridiculed her pretensions, A hundred taunts 
which, but for the accidental firing of tho 
Jong train of discontents, and spites, and 
vexations, might; have remained for ever 
unspoken, leaped from his tongue. His 
passion grew with speech, as a smouldering" 
tire^ rushes into flame at the contact of the 
outer air. He turned and twisted the 
elastic riding-whip ferociously in his hands 
as though it were a living thing that ho 
took pleasure in torturing. And at length* 
approaching nearer and nearer to Veronica 
as she cowered on the sofa, bending closer 
and closer over her, and hissing his fierce 
invectives into her ear, he suddenly drew 
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himself upright, whirled the twisted whip survivors east forth to the storm and rain, 
with a crash into the midst of some porce- at the same time being exposed to instant 
lain toys that stood on a distant table, and death from the ceaseless and dangerous drift 
dashed headlong from the room. of scattered boughs and timbers. The wind 

__ blew alternately from every point of the 

compass. After veering to east it went 
HURRICANES. back to north-west, shifted fiercely to oast, 

; j veered to south-east, and about six o’clock 

’ MreiiAEL Scott, in his delightful West in the morning broke from the south-west 
I Indian novel of Tom Cringle, gives a very with tenfold fury, accompanied by a per- 
J graphic picture of the approach of a tropical feet deluge of rain. This continued for two 
j storm which would almost pass for a de- hours, and during all this time the house- 
j script ion of the commencement of one of less suffered both bodily and mental tor- 
j those tremendous convulsions of nature turc. In many cases delicate women, risen 
j which wo still call by the old aboriginal from a sick bod, and half naked, had to 
! name of ‘‘ hurricane.” First, says the writer remain in the open fields, separated from 
j referred to, comes a black cloud that slowly their husbands and children. Many iu- 
! spreads like a pall over the tmtiro face of fanls, too, lost by their mothers, were left 
nature. One by one the cattle lpirry to exposed to the storm. When day broke 
! sheltered places ; the huge carrion crows * through the dreadful gloom, the wrecked 
alone brave the open sky*; the jewelled country was a heartrending sight. As the 
! hnmnxing-hirds disappear; the parrots, howling of the wind and the incessant 
> pigeons, and cranes retire into the crush of ruins ceased, tjiero arose the 
I deepest coverts ; the wild ducks, migrating shrieks of the affrighted and the groans 
j to some calm region outside the stprrn, b of the wounded and dying. Tho island 
: shoot past in long* linos with outstretched was like one huge battle-field, and the end 

I necks and clanging wings; the negroes of the world seemed come. Then com- 

j hurry silently from the cane patches with in eneed the sorrowful and eager search for 
ii their hoes over their shoulders.* There is the missing, and tho extracting of crushed 

; a lull of expectancy and dread, then the bodies from the ruins. The fields a few 

<! storm burst s in all the blindness of its fury, hours before so luxuriant, were now 
ii One of the most tremendous hurricanes deserts. The canes and the corn bad both 
that has ever devastated the West. Indies, been destroyed. The houses still standing 
since 1783, was that of August, 1831. On were generally so shaken as to be dangcr- 
;j flic night before, at Barbadoes, the sea and ous. Everywhere was desolation, mourn - 
|| air seemed restless and troubled, there ing, and woe. Those churches that were 
were many signs of unsettled weather and left were converted into hospital depots for 
! an impending gale; but still nothing un- tho wounded; the dead were piled in heaps 
j, usual was anticipated. The wind kept till graves could be dug. There was fear 

I I gusty and fitful, and about ten r.M. there of a famine, and indeed there would have 

|| was a shower of rain, which was succeeded been one but for the generous exertions 

jj by a treacherous calm. After this a dense of some of Hie merchants, who refused to 
lj mass of black cloud gathered over the raise the price of provisions, and distributed 

J horizon, and hung there in deep gloom, large quantities of flour, Ac., among the 
j About midnight a severe squall burst sufferers. A pestilence, too, was dreaded 
| forth from this darkness, and fierce and from the shoals of fish cast on shore, and 
| sweeping rain followed, tho wind blowing* from the negro bodies that began to putrefy 
: i hard from the north-east, and every mo- before they could bo removed from untier 
j merit increasing in violence. Louder and the ruins. The neighbouring colonies geno- 
j| louder it grew, till by three o’clock it had ' rously sent immediate supplies of provisions 
j; increased to a hurricane that raged ever and money, and the Governor admitted all 
jt the wholfi island till five o’clock, the such supplies free of duty. Very few ves- 
j! lightning every few minutes cleaving the sels rode out tho storm, and the southern 
darkness with keen blades of blue flame, beach was lined with wrecks, only four 
! Wherever the hurricane spread the hquses or five of which were got off. The streets 
were levelled to the earth, or tho roofs blown were strewn with masts, spars, hen-coops, 
ofi‘. The largest trees were torn up from binnacles, and boats blown from the wrecks. 

* their roots, or were snapped in two like The wind crowned all this destruction by 
reeds. Many persons were buried under actually blowing over one of tho “Keys,” 
the ruins of the houses and huts, and the ov tall isolated rocks which had stood near 
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' the enf ranee of tho harbour. A be » at six cleared, and the air was calm ; at seven the 
thousand persons altogether perished at wind again blew from the north ; at half- 
Barbadors in this storm. past nine it freshened, and showers of rain 

At Forster’s Hall Estate, near Job’s ; fell ; at half-past ten distant lightning was 
River, the phenomena were, by many, ami- seen. Then till midnight came squalls of 
buted to an earthquake. Several of the wind and rain with intermediate calms, the 
buildings sank into the earth, and a house thermometer varying with great rapidity, 
in which a Hock of sheep and some cattle After midnight, the gale increased from the 
were lodged was swallowed up, and on- north-cast, and the lightning was more 
tirely disappeared. A wood adjoining vivid and frequent. At one A.M. the wind 
moved down to where the house stood, and changed to the south-west, and blew harder 
a field of young canes took possession of a than ever. When the hurricane first began, 
spot previously occupied by a field of so capricious was tbo storm, that some 
potatoes. At St. Thomas, too, the same houses were levelled to the ground, when 
convulsions occurred, and the bouse of a the residents of others not a mile off were 
I)r. Brown was partially buried. scarcely sensible that tlio weather was un- 

Lieuten ant- Colonel Reid, amid all the usually boisterous. Just before the full 
roar and desolation, found a few calm mo- madness of tlfe storm broke forth, tho sky 
I ments to make some scientific observations was incessantly in a blaze with quivering 
| on tlio course of tho hurricane. Ho decided 'sheets of lightning, but these were sur- 
Llmt the progressive rate of those terrific* passed by the bolts of electric fire that 
storms is not greator than that of the kept exploding* in all directions. Tho 
ordinary atmospheric currents, and thal hurricane was at its height about two, but 
hurricanes appear to owe their destrue- at three the occasional outbursts were t re- 
live power chiefly to their rotatory velocity, mcrujous. When the lightning ceased for a 
The distance between Barbadoes and St. moment the pitch y darkness that wrapped 
Vincent is nearly eighty miles. This storm the town seemed inexpressibly awful to 
began at Barbadoes a little before midnight; the frightened watchers. Many meteors, 
but it did not reach St. Vincent until seven and one in“ particular, were noted by our 
o’clock next morning; its rato of progress, observer. It was of a cylindrical form, 
therefore, was only about ton miles an hour, like a lamp shade, and globular at tho 
A gentleman of the name of Simons, who bottom. It was of a. deep rod hue like red- 
had resided for forty years in St, Vincent, hot metal, and fell perpendicularly, as if 
had ridden out at daybreak, and was about a by its cnvti gravity, aud not as if shot or pro- 
mile from his house when he observed a polled from any other aerolite. On ap- 
cloud to tlio north of him, so threatening preaching the earth with increased velocity 
in appearance that ho had never seen any it assumed a dazzling whiteness and an 
so alarming during his long residence in elongated form, and on striking the earth 
the tropics; lie described it as appealing of in Beckwith- square splashed to pieces as if 
an. olive green colour. In expectation of it had been molten metal or boiling quick- 
terrific weather he hastened home to nail silver. A few minutes after this phcriome- 
np his doors and windows; and to .this non the wind suddenly lulled to a low distant 
precaution attributed the safety of his roar, and the lightning, which bad scarcely 
house, which was situated on the Upper ceased" to flash and dart, played fiercely be- 
Adelphi Estate. tween tbo clouds and the earth, casting 

A very careful observer at Bridgetown down blazes of flame which seemed au- 
described the hurricane as having been pre- £wered and returned by guslies of fire from 
ceded by 'a morning of cloudless weather the earth’s surface. The moment after tho 
and a gentle breeze. This in a few hours hurricane burst forth again from tho west 
gave way to high winds from the cast, which with tenfold violence. No thunder was dis- 
soon subsided. With occasional puffs only tinctly heard; but there was one horrible 
t from the east the heat increased about two roar of wind and waves, mixed with the 
r.M. to eighty-eight degrees, and was un- ceaseless clattering of tiles, the snapping of 
usually oppressive and sultry. At four glass, the fulling of roofs and walls, the 
the thermometer sank two degrees ; at five shouts of men, the groans and screams of 
denso clouds gathered from the north ; then the wounded and dying, and the shrieks of 
camo a shower of rain followed by an the women and children, 
ominous stillness, with a dismal blackness At dawn, the observer we quote made 
gathering all round, a dim circle of his way to the wharf though the rain 
imperfect light appearing towards thv was painful to the face, and .was so dense 
zenith : at six and seven the sky was as to veil every object beyond the head 
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of the pier. Gigantic waves were there 
rolling in as if threatening the town with 
destruction. The beach was entirely covered 
with wrecks, and an undulating mass of 
lumber, shingle, staves, barrels, trusses of 
liay, and every kind of buoyant mer- 
chandise. Only two vessels wero afloat 
within the pier, all the rest were capsized 
or on their beam-ends in shallow water. 
From the cathedral tower, a picture of 
universal ruin presented itself at every 
point of the compass. The wholo taco of 
the country was laid waste, no sign of 
vegetation was apparent, except here and 
there small patches of a sickly green. 
The surface of the ground seemed as if 
scorched by fire. The few remaining trees, 
half stripped of their boughs, looked forlorn 
and wintry. The merchants* houses around 
Bridgetown were no longer hidden by 
groves, but stood out, desolate and exposed 
ruins. The trees, by the direction of thjLur 
fall, showed that they had been for the 
most part blown down by the blasts from 
the north-west. 

At the Barbadocs Government Housb the* 
hurricane had not altogether been unguarded 
against. The calm, but fiery, evening sky 
, of the 9th had boon followed • by a storm 
that had driven twenty- five large ships in 
the buy to. sea, and the doors and windows 
of Government House had then been bar- 
1 rieaded, as a precaution against the now 
| inevitable storm. This was at six P.M., 
but by ten flic* wind had forced a passage 
I through the house from the north-west. 
The tempest increasing every minute, the 
family took to the centre of the building, 

1 imagining, from the building being circular, 
and the walls a good three feet thick, they 
would withstand the wind’s utmost rage. 
However, by half*pasffoleven, half the roof 
being torn off, they retreated to the cellar, 
from whence they were soon driven* by the 
water, which,* finding a vent there, rose to 
the height of four feet. There was only 
oiio refuge — tho fields, though trees wer *3 
falling in all directions. Tho family then 
huddled under the ruins of the foundation 
of the flag-staff, which, however, soon after 
gave way, and dispersed the fugitives. 
The Governor and the few that remained 
with him wore thrown down by the wind, 
but eventually gained the shelter of a 
cannon, and crowded under tho carriage, 
dreading every moment lest it should be 
dismounted and crush them by its fall, or 
lost tho powder magazine close by should 
blow up. Tho armoury, not far off, was 
soon levelled to the ground, and tho arms 
scattered far and near. The fortifications 


were much injured, and it was particularly 
mentioned, to show the force of the wind, 
that a twelve-pounder gun on a wheeled 
carriage was driven by degrees all the way 
from the south to tho north battery, a 
distance of one hundred and forty yards. 

This, storm only touched a part of St. 
Lucia; after a few hours the wind there 
went entirely down, and the evening was 
beautiful and calm/ At St. Vincent’s 
every building was blown over and the 
town destroyed. At Granada nineteen sail 
of loaded Dutch ships were stranded and 
beaten to pieces. Four ships foundered ofl* 
Martinique. In tho town of‘St. Pierre moro 
than a thousand persons perished. At 
Fort Royal, the cathedral, seven churches, 
and fourteen hundred houses were blown 
down, and the hospital of Notre Dame, in 
which were sixteen hundred sick and 
wounded, fell and crushed the greater part 
of the inmates. Altogether, about nine 
thousand persons perished in Martinique 
alone. Tortola, too, s u Her «d severely. The 
whole town of Rood .Harbour was de- 
molished, two-thirds of the sugar houses, 
and all the negro huts were destroyed, and 
one hundred persons perished. The presi- 
dent of the island lost his wife, and was 
himself severely injured ; but I 10 instantly 
called a council* to open tho ports for six 
months to all lumber and provisions sent 
from the United States. The furniture, 
plate, cattle, Ac., engulfed or destroyed were 
valued at four hundred thousand pounds. 
The planters looked with horror on lands 
where no crops could be expected for years, 
even if tho sugar works had not been de- 
stroyed. At St. Kuskitia seven ships wero 
driven on shore, and all tho crews were 
drowned. Nearly all the houses of the 
town were washed into the sea, ami be- 
tween four and five thousand persons lost 
their lives. At St. Martin’s everything was 
blown down but tho boiling houses, and 
about one hundred an<J forty-seven persons 
perished in the ruins of the fallen buildings. 

This hurricane sweeping all round the 
Leeward Islands, wrecked or shattered 
every ship it met ; at Antigua it sank a sloop 
of war, and clashed several merchantmen 
and about thirty small vessels on shore. 
At St. Bartholomew forty vessels went on 
shore at tho same time. 

Tho details of a small hurricane at Raro- 
tonga, one of tho South Sea Islands, in 
December, 1831, are curious, as exemplify- 
ing some minor peculiarities ofthese tremen- 
dous visitations. The Reverend Mr. Wil- 
liams, a missionary, describes this storm as 
beginning with a very heavy sea, which 
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threatened t.lio destruction of his vessel in were gone, the main hatches were stove in, 
the harbour of A varna. lie, therefore, cm- the planks of the deck were everywhere 
ployed natives to build a rough breakwater starting, the hold was full of rum-puncheons, 
of stones round the vessel, and to fasten which were dashing about loose, the shat- 
the chain cable to the main post of a large tered gunwales wero only a few feet from 
school-room, which stood on a bank ten the level of the sea, which broke over the 
feet high, forty or fifty yards from the sea, vessel as if she were a mere log. When the 
to which room all the timber and* ship’s hurricane lulled, the pumps wero mended, 
stores were removed for safety. The next and set constantly at work, and the wreck; 
day the storm raged with great violence, of the masts cut away. When the water in 
and the rain poured down without ceasing, the hold sank to nine feet, a spare spar was 
Trees began to split and houses to fall, rigged for a jury-mast, and a sail set on it. 

The luxuriant groves and neat white cot- On the second of September the crew, after 
luges were soon mere ruins, and the scream- undergoing fearful hardships, got the ship 
ing women were everywhere running wildly into Wilmington safely. There was never, 
with their children, seeking places of shelter perhaps, an instance of a vessel so com- 
er dragging their property from the wreck, pletely disabled by a hurricane, so entirely 
The chapel fell in, and the natives were shipped of masts, sails, and ropes, reaching 
driven to the mountains. The lightning a distant port in safety. Only the prompti- 
streamed from the black clouds, and the tude an<£ energy of the captain, and the 
thunder seemed to shake the island to its untiring exertions of the crew could have 
very centre. The water for a mile from saved a ship all but water-logged, 
the shore was several feet deep. This was The European hurricane, in comparison 
the crisis of the hurricane. The wind with such storms as these, is but as a child 
shifting suddenly -a few points to the west, compared to a giant. The worst it can do on 
the sea almost instantly receded. To the land is to lmrl down chimney-pots, strike 
K astonishment of the missionary his vessel down trees, and now and then blow down a 
was found carried over a swamp and lodged steeple. Perhaps one of the most sudden 
in a grove of chcsnut trees, which •had and violent European storms known was 
stopped tier being hurled into a bog several that of July, 178G, when a raging wind, driv- 
liundred yards beyond. ing before it* clouds of hail, or rather blocks 

I n our brief record of tropical hurricanes, of ice of great size, hard as diamonds, and so 
11 io hurricane at sea must not be forgotten, elastic that they rebounded* from the ground, 
The log of the Calypso (Mr. Wilkinson, swept over the greater part of France, 
master) furnishes ns with some interesting Between JSt. Germain and Marly, the 
particulars of a storm of this kind in August, lumps office, Weighing from eight to ten 
1837. The vessel was, by observation at ounces, destroyed every growing crop, and 
the time, in latitude twenty-six degrees nearly all the fruit trees. All* hopes of 
forty-seven minutes north, and longitude a harvest were in a few minutes entirely 
seventy-five degrees live minutes west, ruined. These ice missiles cut to pieces a 
The wind was about east -north-east. The forest of chcsnut trees near Marly, so that 
wind freshened till only double-reefed top- it seemed to have bfccJi fired at with cannon, 
sails, reefed foresail, and mizon could be The lucerne, the pulse, the corn, and the 
carried. Next day the wind increased, the vines were all beaten to pieces or driven 
ship laboured much, and the pumps had to into the ground. Houses and •cottages were 
be constant ! y kept gCing. The day after, the unroofed, windows everywhere destroyed, 
sea stove in the fore scuttle, and, it being cows, sheep, and lambs killed, and many of 
impossible to stop the leak, the chief mate tile poor, on their way to mass, wounded or 
got a small axe, which he had carefully maimed. The steeple of a church at 
sharpened a few days previous, and began to G ah an don fell, crashing in the roof of tlio 
cut away tlio mizen-masfc. All at onco the choir at the very moment of the elevation 
vessel heeled over so that fourteen men and of the host. The frightened people fell 
the brave c&ptuin only saved themselves with backward terror, crying out with one 
difficulty. The ship was sinking fast, voice, “The fjord have mercy upon us, 
Some of the survivors instantly began cut- miserable sinners!”, No one was, however, 
ting the weather lanyards of tlio rigging, injured. A church at Tours was blown 
while others called to God for mercy, or down by the storm. Luckily there was 
remained stupefied with despair. The no one in it but the euro, who, though 
moment, however, the lanyards were cut, almost frightened to death, saved himself 
the three masts went by the board, and the under tho arch of a fountain in the choir, 
vessel righted, though but slowly. Tho boats* Three windmills in another district were 
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blown clown, and tlireo persons who had 
taken shelter in them killed on tho spot. 
At Pontoise, oat of sixty-six parishes, 
forty lost every crop, arid tho rest half, 
two-thirds, or three-quarters. This storm, 
though not very destructive to human life, 
had more of the suddenness and irresistible 
violence of a tropical hurricane about it 
than any other on record. 

jOno or two scientific facts about hurri- 
canes should not be overlooked. It is a 
j singular fact that, though they rage with 
i i ho greatest fury in the torrid /one, they 
| never touch nor cross the equator. In the 
| polar regions they are entirely unknown. 

! A hurricane first observed at the Windward 
] Islands in October, 1858, spread almost or 
i quite to the shores of Europ£\ Hurricanes 
j are always preceded by an aerial jvave that 
| gives noiice through the barometer of tho 
I coming danger. English and American 
savans, tracking these storms for three 
thousand miles, have proved them to bo 
( progressive and rotatory. Their progress 
varies from f c >u v to f< > rty- four miles an hour ; 

! „ J • • 

I but their rotatory movement is greater near 
I the cent re than in the outer whirls. Tho 
hurricanes of Iho South Indian oceans are 
estimated to range from one hundred and 
eighty to six hundred miles in diameter. 
Tlie most* established theory of tho origin of 
those storms is that certain winds set in 
motion by some mysterious agency to- 
wards the poles experience an opposition 
i, from inert masses of air they meet in their 
| course, as well as from opposing trade winds, 
j and so are spun by the conflict into whirls. 
It is to bo hoped that in time the telegraph, 
by its swift warnings, will disarm hurri- 
canes, and render them almost entirely 
powerless. _ * 


ROTTEN HUSTINGS. 

m In the autumn of last year the columns 
of tho newspapers were filled, day after 
day, with reports of the evidence taken 
before certain Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into tho existence of corrupt prac- 
tices in certain boroughs. Two, at Jeast, 
of the edifying histories that were at that 
time disclosed are well worth consideration, 
now that the facts are presented clearly 
and concisely. The reports of the Be- 
verley and Bridgwater Commissioners dis- 
close so remarkable a state of things, and 
those towns hold so infamously distin- 
guished a place in the annals of bribery, 
that it would be a pity to allow tho deeds 
done in them to remain unchronicled. Let 

' — 


us seo what tho Commissioners have to 
tell us about the first of these very rotten 
boroughs. 

Beverley, iho capital of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, has had considerable experi- 
ence in the profitable business of electing 
members of parliament. Its electoral pri- 
vileges date from as remote a period as 
the twenty- third year of tho reign of Ed- 
ward tho First, and ever since the fifteenth 
year of Queen Elizabeth this favoured 
spot has returned two members. At tho ’ 
date of the last election, which took 
place % in 18b 8, aud was tho immediate 
ca.use of the visit of iho Commissioners, 
the population numbered some twelve 
thousand, and the registered electors two 
thousand one hundred and one. Before 
the passing of the last Reform Bill, in 18(37, 
the constituency was only sonic! eleven hun- 
dred strong. Of this body about eight 
hundred were notoriously open to bribery 
and corrupt influences. Of this eight 
hundred, some three hundred were free 
lances, without political* principles or pre- 
judices one way or the other ; half tho 
remaining five hundred were determined (o 
1)0 paid, whenever money was going (and 
money always was going at Beverley (‘lec- 
tions), by the candidate whoso political 
views they favoured, if possible ; if not. 
then by his opponent. If the money came 
from a candidate of their own colour it was 
not considered a bribe ; if it came from 
the other side it was called a bribe, but that ' 
circumstance made very little difference. 

Two-thirds of tho gentlemen of Boverley 
who recorded their votes in tho elections of 
1857, 1851), 18(30, and 1805, received (so 
think the Commissioners) bribes in some 
shape or other. In 1854, owing to acci- 
dental causes, there was actually a pure > 
election in Beverley : a circumstance, no 
doubt, productive of great discontent among 
the inhabitants. The next election, which 
took place in March, 1857, was, however, 
conducted on strictly corrupt principles, 
and was followed by the unseating of one 
of the successful candidates, on the ground 
of want of qualification ; thus securing for 
the borough a fresh election without the 
annoyance of inconvenient questions ,as to 
bribery, on the part of a Committee of the 
House of Commons. This second 1857 
election took place in August, and from it 
may be said to date the history of the palmy 
days of Beverley bribi ng. And it was on 

this occasion that the master spirit who 
has ever since ruled over political Beverley 
came to the front. Tho candidates were 
Major Edwards, who polled five hundred 
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and seven ty-nino votes, and Mr. Wells, who 
only scored four hundred and one. The 
borough was absolutely deluged with cor- 
rupt money. Mr. Wells, who bad been 
defeated in the first election in 1857, had 
to pay nine hundred and seventy- three 
pounds for the privilege of being twice de- 
ll tea ted and of once petitioning ; but it ap- 
>j pears that this gentleman was not privy 
I to any illegal proceedings of his agents, 
j Major Edwards, whose agent returned his 
i expenses to the auditor as amounting to four 
i hundred and twenty-two pounds three shil- 
j lings and a penny, expended, in point of fact, 

! the comfortable little amount of two tliou- 
j sand seven hundred and eighty-five pounds 
I and some odd shillings for tho August clec- 
j tion alone, that being his first appearance 
| in the character of Jupiter to the Beverley 
j Danae. For a beginner there was jsingu- 
| Jarly little embarrassment or hesitation in 
I Major Edwards’s way of setting to work. 

| Mr. Oronhelm, tho cashier and manager of 
j the candidate’s Vvixiness in Halifax, arrived 
j one day quite openly in Beverley. Before 
| Iqs departure from home, some kind soul 
| had furnished this gentleman with two 
| thousand pounds, and of this he brought 
j five hundred pounds with him to Beverley, 
jj Sharp and decisive, a man of business, and 
|j a hater of shilly-shally, Mr. Oronhelm 
! went straight to the point. He had, it 
i appears, the advantage of an acquaint- 
ance with one Mr. Champney, a leading 
Beverley solicitor, and before commencing 
'j operations sought that astute person’s ad- 
' vice. “Now, I must put a very plain 
question to you,” says Mr. Cronlielm to his 
friend. “ 1 am a stranger in Beverley, and 
am ignorant of the inhabitants and of their 
mode of proceeding, in the elections and 
j everything. Now will you tell me candidly, 

' as a friend, and as a friend of Sir Henry 
Edwards, whether you think it possible for 
j Major Edwards to carry this election witli- 
J out bribery ?” The reply was not to be 
mistaken, although Mr. Champney might 
ns well have said “ no” at once. “ I am 
afraid not, I think not,” was the form in 
which he preferred to express bis opinion 
of the probability of honest voting in 
Beverley. It was enough, however, for 
Mr. Cronlielm. “ Well,” he said, “ if that 
j is the case,' I am prepared with money 
j power to any extent ; will you put me in 
, communication with the gentleman who 
really has tho management of the bribery ?” 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the in- 
dividual in question, who happened to be 
a cowkecper, was promptly sent for, and 
that Major Edwards’s two thousand pounds* 


speedily irrigated the thirsty constituency. 
Tho exact details of the expenditure could 
not bo arrived at, even by the insinuating 
questions of the Commissioners, Actu- 
ated by a wise discretion, and not without 
suggestions frbm party managers in Lon- 
don, the bead bribers in Beverley carefully 
destroyed all books, memoranda, or other 
document^ of a compromising nature, as 
soon as it became evident that the Royal 
Commission would issue. Tho two thou- 
sand seven hundred and odd pounds which 
we have mentioned as having been Major 
Edwards’s expenditure will no doubt appear 
a very large sum ; but even that amount is 
but an incomplete total of the moneys 
realty expended, inasmuch as from the 
autumn of ’57, up to the general election of 
1859 remittances of money were forwarded 
regularty from Halifax to the Major’s local 
election agent, one "YVrcghitt, a liuendraper, 
in Peverley. 

Mr. Wreghitt’s accounts of the expendi- 
ture of these moneys would have been in- 
teresting, but iu face of the expected Com- 
mission, and acting under the same advice, 
this political draper followed the example 
of his brother bribers. In March of last 
year he destroyed all tho hooks and papers 
relating to his bribery transactions, which 
extended over a period of twelve years, 
from the election in 1857 to 1869, and it 
was only by searching and persevering in- 
quiry that the Commissioners were enabled 
to trace out the course, of action by which 
Mr. Wrcghitt succeeded in buying the con- 
stituency of Beverley literally by wholesale. 

There are, in and about Beverley, some 
twelve hundred acres of land, valued at 
over four thousand pounds a year, and 
known as tho Beverley pastures. The 
management of *th£s»6 lapels is, by act of 
parliament, vested in a body of twelve 
pasture-masters, who must be freemen of 
the borough, and tho electoral body by 
whom they are chosen consists of freemen, 
resident within the ancient limits of the* 
borough, and placed on what is called the 
pasture-freemen’s roll. In addition to the 
patronage exercised by the pasture-masters, 
they have the disposal, under the will of a 
Mr. Robert Walker, of a fund producing 
an annual income of about ninety pounds. 
This money was left to be distributed 
among such poor freemen, their widows 
and children, 4 4 as may require the same by 
reason of any losses they may have sus- 
tained by death of their horses* sheep, or 
pigs, or in orjler to enable them to purchase 
stock, or carts, or other necessary things of 
the like nature, or otherwise to help them 
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on in the world.* * Furthermore, the tes- 
tator expressly enjoins the trustees to make 
these payments in substantial sums, suffi-* 
eient to secure the object he had in view, 
and not to fritter the fund away in small 
sums. The chances of successful bribery 
afforded by the existence of such a body as 
these pasture-masters, were too obvious to 
escape the watchful eye of the astute draper. 
He proceeded at once to secure the pasture- 
masters, and so judiciously did ho mani- 
pulate the funds with which ho was sup- 
plied, that in 18G0 all the pasture-masters 
were Conservatives. These persons, who 
had secured their elections by the aid 
of Conservative bribery, and who were 
themselves, to a certain extent, bribed by 
the very fact of their elections, naturally 
enough set about keeping tho*ball a-rolling, 
and, with the trust funds at tlieir^lisposal, 
took to bribing iu the Conservative inte- 
rest. with all tlieir might. It was a small 
matter to them that, on tlieir election, tlley 
were compelled to make a declaration to 
the effect that they would faithfully, im- 
partially, and honestly discharge Uie t pas-, 
tu re- masters’ duties without favour or 
affection. The clearly-expressed wishes of 
the deceased donor of Walker’s Gift” 
mattered nothing to them. The gift was, 
there can be no manner of doubt, sys- 
tematically distributed with a view to poli- 
tical interests, and it very soon became 
noticeable that staunch Conservative voters 
invariably succeeded in obtaining the 
largesse, to the exclusion of partisans of 
the other colour. And it was not par- 
ticularly necessary to possess any quali- 
fication, except that of steady party vot- 
ing. Thus, in three cases cited by the 
Commissioners, it is clear that the neces- 
sities of the applicants wore not taken 
largely into account. One Dune uni, owner 
in fee of twelve cottages, of the annual 
valuo of thirty pounds, applied for, and re- 
ceived, the gift; another, named Gawan, 
the owner of two houses, living in a house 
the rent of which was eighteen pounds it 
year, and earning upwards of two pounds 
a week, received six pounds from the 
u gift.” This person had lost nothing, and 
was clearly ineligible as a recipient of* the 
bounty of the late Mr. Walker; but then 
he had voted straight at the previous elec- 
tion. Another person, named Lancaster, 
adopted a more circuitous fnodo of obtain- 
ing some of the good things that were 
going about. This individual, a mechanic 
employed in the Beverley Iron and Wag- 
gon Company’s works, and earning twenty- 
two shillings a week, applied for, and re- 
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ceived, the charily under the pretence of 
having lost a horse. The actual fact turned 
out to be that, having Walker’s gift in view, 
ho had bought a horse on Saturday, nomi- 
nally for three pounds. The animal died, 
(as was probably expected) on Sunday, and 
on Monday the bereaved proprietor sold 
the carcase for fifteen shillings. Without 
loss of time, he applied to the pastxire- 
masters for the bounty, and received three 
pounds. When the gift was awarded, the 
iDusincss was completed by the original 
owner of tho horse returning thirty shil- 
lings of the purchase money to Mr. Lan- 
caster, who thus made a profit of two 
pounds five shillings oil the transaction. 
It was a curious circumstance that when 
the Commissioners endeavoured to get ex- 
planations of these and similar eases from 
the clerk to the "pasture- masters, that gen- 
tleman’s memory entirely failed him as to 
all points of importance. 

That bribing money should liavo been 
forthcoming at the elections of town 
councillors was a mattej* _of course, and 
Mr. Wregliitt, who was chairman of the 
Working Men’s Conservative Association, 
made, with the assistance of that body, all 
necessary arrangements. The result, of 
course, was that, in a short time the town 
council, as well as tho pasture-masters* 
board, was in tho hands of tho Conservative 
party. But this was not all. Mindful of 
the importance of beginning at the begin- 
ning, and of training up a voter in the way 
in which you wish liim ultimately to walk, 
Mr. Wreghitt directed his attention to the 
young men entitled to their freedom, and 
willing to accept the funds required for 
the payment of the necessary fees, amount- 
ing to two pounds ten shillings. It will 
be seen that to be a freeman of Beverley 
was, to a person of easy conscience, to oc- 
cupy a post of considerable profit, Ilesides 
the grand occasional bribery at parlia- 
mentary elections, all sorts of smaller 
bribes were constantly going about the 
town at elections of town councillors and 
of pasture-masters, and then there was 
always a chance of getting something from 
“Walker’s Gift” — a ludicrously appropriate 
name/ So it is not by any means surpris- 
ing that plenty of young men were to be 
found willing to* be introduced to this pro- 
fitable guild, and to be bribed in limine by 
the payment of fees. The only question that 
appears to have been asked was, whether 
the candidate would support the major. 
If not, there was nothing for him, it would 
only bo wasting the major’s money. If tho 
reports of tho candidate were satisfactory, 
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the cash was immediately forthcoming. In 
one such case, a witness stated, “A young 
x man was desirous of taking up his freedom. 
I spoke to Mr. Wreghitfc about him, and 
fetched his uncle, and his uncle pledged his 
.word that he (the apprentice) would sup- 
port them if they would take up his free- 
dom. The uncle was a man of property, and 
promised me ton shillings if 1 would get 
the two pounds ten from Wreghitfc. I was 
present when the money was given to the 
uncle.” From this it will be seen that the 
infection of corruption with which the 
borough reeked was not confined to me- 
chanics with two-and-twenty shillings a 
week. Men of property, well-to-do trades- 
men, Tom, Dick, and Harry, middle-class 
ami lower class, almost all Beverley in fact, 
seethed in the great pot of bribery which 
head-cook Wreghitfc kept continually sim- 
mering, to overflow in a genial stream of 
sovereigns at such times as Beverley should 
be called upon to send a member, or two, as 
the case might J>c, to represent her in the 
p are atm osph ore the House of Commons. 

With the modesty of true genius the main- 
spring and head of this gigantic system of 
corruption disclaims the whole credit of 
having invented it. It was but the continu- 
ation of a thing long known before in Bever- 
ley. But lie is obliged to add that before 
lie took matters in hand Conservatism in 
Beverley was nearly extinct ; “ therefore, as 
far as it exists hero now, I must have a cer- 
tain amount of the credit or blame, as it 
may be.” 

The money required for these operations 
was supplied, the Commissioners say, by 
Major Edwards alone,* up to the general 
election of 1859. From that year to 1868 
his colleagues in the representation of 
Beverley shared the expenses (and the 
results of the expenditure) with him, and, 
indeed, the gentlemen in question fully ad- 
mitted the fact. 

So far we have dealt with bribery on the 
Conservative side. It is not for a moment 
to be supposed that tho occupants of 
tlie Liberul glasshouse can afford to throw 
any stones. It docs not appear that 
their general tactics savoured so much of 
systematic corruption as those of their 
opponents, but then it must be borne iu 
mind that agents gifted with tho Na- 
poleonic qualities of tho major’s energetic 
draper are unfortunately rare. But when a 
parliamentary election was actually in pro- 
gress, bribery went on as merrily among 
the Liberals as among tho Conservatives. 
In 1859 there was a contest, and an utter 
stranger to tlie town, entirely uudistin# 


guished in public life, was put up against 
the Conservatives. This gentleman spent 
fifteen hundred pounds in bribery, and so 
well were his arguments appreciated that 
at the close of tho election h'e was found to 
bo at the head of the poll, the redoubtable 
major having to be content with the posi- 
tion of junior member, and tho second 
Conservative , being nowhere. Somebody, 
however, had the impudence to challenge ■ 
the return of the Liberal, and a committee 
of tho House of Commons not only un- 
seated him, but ordered sundry prosecu- 
tions for bribery. The major kept liis seat 
(he had been petitioned against also), as 
the committee found that, although corrupt , 
practices had prevailed on his side, they 
had been committed without his sanction, 
or that of liis agents. This election took 
place in * April, and it is a curious circum- j 
stance that, in .addition to the amount of 
expenses submitted to tbo election auditor, j 
another bill of upwards of two hundred H 
pounds was sent in to the Conservative 
candidates in September. In 1860 a new 
.writ, was issued, and another “merry little 
mill,” as sporting newspapers s ay, took 
place for the vacant seat. The defeated j 
Conservative candidate at the preceding 
election was one of the parties engaged 
in this contest, and was this timo success- 
ful by a majority of a hundred a’nd twenty- 
one, notwithstanding that the Liberals 
spent thirteen hundred and seventy pounds. 

Tii is money was distributed by a stranger 
to Beverley, it being dangerous to en- 
trust anybody known in Beverley with 
the management of tho bribery, business, \ 
as the prosecutions for bribery ordered 
by tho House of Commons were still 
pending. This stranger was introduced 
to tho borough 'by*- Mr. Walters, the gen- 
tleman who had headed the poll at 
tho previous election, and had afterwards 
been unseated, and was known as “the 
man with the hairy cap.” This hirsute 
individual passed his time on the polling 
day in a room at the Pack Horse Inn, 
where he occupied himself until a late hour 
in paying voters two pounds a head, and 
bribed, the Commissioners think, about 
four-fifths of the four hundred and seventy- 
three electors who voted the Liberal 
“ ticket.” But the Conservatives carried 
too many guns. Not only had they the 
advantage of all tlie general bribery that 
had been going on in the town since 
August, 1857, but to make assurance doubly 
sure they brought a barrister down from 
London with a bag of sovereigns in his 
pocket. This legal luminary handed the 
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money over to a subordinate, and, at the under tho most favourable circumstances. 
Cross Keys, the amount, variously stated Wroghitt was, to all intents and purposes, 
at two hundred and three hundred pounds, master of Beverley. “Magistrates, aldcr- 
j was given in sums of forty and fifty pounds men, town councillors, and pasture-masters, 
| to a select staff of bribers who were then bankers, and tradesmen were working with 
! let loose on the town. Votes were not ex- him, and for the same ends. Ho had been 
j pensive, for one of these rank and file unceasingly labouring for eight years to 
| bribers says, “ I commenced at one pound, extend and widen tho sources of corruption 
I and it extended to two pounds till about throughout the borough, and prevent free- 
! dinner time, -when the tariff dropped down dom of choice in all the local elections.” 

1 to a pound again.” The defeated caudi- In these words, and in others yet stronger, 

! date announced from the hustings that it tho Commissioners describe the Censor va- 
ii was not his intention to petition — a state- tivo position, and probably no one knowing 
menfc which, as ho remarks, “appeared to the facts would have ventured, even with 
be the most gratifying thing I. had ever bribery to back him, to attack tho. citadel, 
t said during the whole election, for they Tho "Liberals, however, found a candidate 
cheered that immensely.” But' somebody who had been induced to beliovo that an 
i petitioned, unsuccessfully, it. being the expenditure of five hundred pounds beyond 
j opinion of tho committee) that tho vietori- the limit of the legitimate expenses would 
j ous candidate and his agents had nflt been secure the seat. A considerably larger 
;i parlies to the nets of bribery which were sum was, as a matter of fact, required in 
l| proved. At this election the bill passed by the way of bribes, and oven then tho Con- 
ij the auditor was throe hundred and thirty sevvaiives were both elected by couaider- 
:j pounds odd — a supplementary amount for able majorities, the invincible major at tho 
!j four hundred and one pounds making its head of the poll. But th(**Taberal eandi- 
|i appearance some time afterwards. This flat e, who polled four hundred and ninoty- 
i 1 doemneut contained some suggestive items, live votes, and who expended eight hundred 
I ! such as “ Rn in sd mv/s band, sixty pounds ami forty- six pounds iu bribing four hundred 
!! “Ringers, ten guineas;” “Mr. i 1 ind for and seventeen electors, was badly used even 
ji ’refreshments, nine pounds eighteen slid- by his own bri bees, inasmuch as forty-two 
i lings,” and was duly paid. of them voted for his opponents, while ten 

I from I860 to I860 Beverley rejoiced in philosophically absented themselves from 
| no * parliamentary election, but tho little the polling - booths altogether. At this 
game of bribery was kept up with great election the price of votes was one or two 
! spirit during that interval. Ln 1861 there f pounds, according to circumstances. A 
| was no contest at the pasture-masters’ elec- petition was threatened, but nothing came 
tion, nevertheless each of the members for of it. Of course, when there was no 
tho borough had to pay thirty pounds further danger of a petition, supplemental 
I on that head. The total expense of that accounts began to corao in freely. A 
year to each member was one hundred sum of one thousand and seventy pounds 
and eighty -four pounds, not including was illegally spent, as the Commissioners 
Mr. Wrcghitt’s salapy^This was an ex- discovered with the greatest difficulty, on 
pensive year, as the municipal contest behalf of tho Conservatives. Eleven hnn- 
was Severe, and one hundred pounds had dred voters, or thereabouts, were polled at 
to be spent in bribery. The money must this election, and it is stated that about 
have been well laid out, for Conservatives eight hundred of these wero bribed, Tho 
weye elected to all tho vacancies. In the petition did not. go on, because “at that 
following year another hundred pounds time there was very great danger of dis- 
were required for the council election, and iranchisement.” Beverley’s time was, in- 
sixty for the pasture - masters. In I860 deed, nearly come ! 

there was a split among the pasture-mas- From 1865 to 1868, local bribing was 
ters, and T tip election of Mr. Wrcghitt’s brisk in Beverley. On one occasion, Wreg- 
men could not be secured for less than hitt’s nominees for the town council, who 
sixty-five pounds from each member. * On had been elected by largo majorities, wero 
tho other hand, in 1864, the remittances ousted from their scats by tho Court of 
fell to one hundred and forty pounds each, Queen’s Bench, owing to an informality in 
including the fixed salary. Early in 1865 the their election. The little bill for the law 
| junior candidate declined to have anything proceedings (nearly four hundred pounds) 
more to do with Beverley, and another col- was handed over to the sitting members by 
league for the major had to be found. This Mr. Wreghitt, and paid in due course. In 
was not difficult, and tho battle was begun 1868, Beverley was the scone of another 
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election; the last, it is to be hoped, which graceful a borough as can bo imagined. It 
that hotbed of corruption will ever see. may bo urged in arrest of judgment that 
Two Liberal candidates and two Conserva- there are other towns almost as bad, but 
lives solicited the sweet voices of tho con- whitih have as yet escaped detection. Pos- 
stitucncy. The Liberals are pronounced by sibly. But we have got Beverley in the j 
tho Commissioners free from all taint of toils, and it will be a national disgrace if its Ij 
bribery whatever. The Conservative bribery inhabitants are ever again allowed to have j 
was on the usual scale, and was done at the a voice in making the laws which they have i 
election, of town councillors, which took so long and so systematically broken. J| 

place only a month before the parliamentary I 

election.^ Matters were this time managed ~ 

with a surprising absence of concealment. HOPE DEFERRED AT SEA. 

The traffic was carried oil openly in the ; 

streets and market-place. Voters were At tho time when this pago is being j 
brought to shops, opened for the purpose, put to press (Thursday, March 24th) the j 
to be paid. One agent gives evidence that fate of a noble ship is tho subject of j 
he knew at one o’clock that his party bad anxious and painful .suspense on both sides i, 
won, and remarked the fact to another of the Atlantic. A grand ocean steamer, I' 

briber. “ Pay on” was, however, the order, well built, well engined, well equipped, I! 

It was necessary that plenty of money is missing; and men are speculating on \\ 

should go about. Nearly one thousand the probable causes of her non-appearance, j 

persons were bribed on this occasion. A f If we search the records of the past, 
month after came the parliamentary elec- wo lind numerous instances of missing j 
lion, and both ^Uonservati vo candidates were ships coining to light after a more or | 
returned by haago majorities. The Com mis- less lengthened delay. Omitting examples j 
sinners connect this result with tho bribery of. actual foundering and actual burning, 
at the municipal election, in tho following there are various disasters which still 
words : leave to a vessel a chance of returning 

“ The municipal contest, in which bribery to port. * Sometimes the wind blows from 1 
bad been so undisguisedly and extensively an adverse quarter during so long a period* 
practised, was treated as a prelude to the that the ship (especially if unprovided with 
parliamentary election, if not as a part of steam power) has no resource but to rc- 
it ; and the bribes were given, and in many main in some place of shelter until a ( 
cases received, as an earnest of what was to favourable turn takes place. A calm, on | 
come. But wc experienced great difficulty the other hand, has been known to prevail 
in discriminating, in individual instances, on tho Atlantic for wrecks together, bring- 
between those who took bribes for the mu- ing whole fleets of sailing ships to a com- 
nieipal election only and those who, to use plete standstill. A single example will 
a local phrase, took them for the 4 double suffice to illustrate this kind of ocean , 
event.’ The large extension of the frail- trouble. One day last autumn the war- 
eliise under 4 The Representation, of the steamer Topaze found herself suddenly bc- 
Peoplo Act, 1867/ made tho municipal roll calmed in the Auntie, and around her 
nearly identical with tho parliamentary were no less than sixty-six sailing ships 
register, within tho limits of the municipal perfectly helpless They could neither ad- 
boundary ; so that it was reduced almost to vance nor recede. One of thorn, the Agra, 
a certainty that tho man who voted under had been thus situated for at least a fort- 
the influence of a bribe in the council clioos; night ; and if the Topaze — which, a*s a 
ing, would also liavo a vote in tho election steamer, could laugh at calms — had not 
of members of parliament.” supplied her with provisions, the result 

Finally, the Commissioners conclude their might havo been serious to those on board, 
admirably lucid report by finding that cor- W e shall presently adduce reasons why 

rupt practices prevailed in Beverley at the , diodern steamers are not so likely as the 
election in March, 1857, and that similar sailing ships of past generations to suffer 
practices extensively prevailed at the elec- famine through any unwonted detention at 
tions of 1859, 180(1, 1865, and 1808. A; sea; and why the route between Liverpool 
list of bribers and bribees, some of whom and New York is much more likely to aflbrd 
were implicated in more than one election, succour in time of distress than almost any 
follows tho report, and this black list con- other that can be named. Certainly, in 
tains some six hundred names. olden time, when ships were few and far 

This is the recent political history of between, the narratives presented were 
Beverley, as shamelessly corrupt and # dis- often very sad. In the case of the Trinity 
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i- anjl the Minion, in the time of Henry the 
*’ Eighth, the troubles were chiefly on dry 
|; land; but thoy arose mainly from the in- 
| sufficient victualling of vessels sent out 
j ; on an exploratory voyage to new regions. 

|! There were strange notions in those days 

■ about the American coast, and the grob- 
ji ability of a short and easy passage round 

northward to the great Pacific. Men of 
! station often fitted out expeditions, with 
j' dreams of untold wealth as a possible re- 
ward. One of them, Mr. Horo, a gentle- 
man of London, inducing others to join 
\ him, fitted out the ships above named, 
engaged a crew, and provided a certain 
inadequate supply of food hud other stores. 
The ships start ed from Gravesend in April, 

! 153G, worked their way round thp southern 

; : coast, and then steered boldly across the 

■ Atlantic. What knowledge they possessed 
of the latitudes of any places in the far 

; north regions of the American continent, , 
; is not now ascertainable ; but after two 
| months’ absence from land of any kind, 
they found themselves on the coast of 
what is now called. Cape Breton. Jnf- 
| pellcd by the rapid exhaustion of their 
provisions, they shot penguins, and ospreys, 

J; and boars whenever they could, and tried 
i whether the sea would yield them fish ; 

\ but somehow these resources failed, arid 
- the men grubbed up herbs and roots along 
the coast. Hunger and discontent bred in- 
i subordination; and the officers found that, 
j of the boats’ crows who landed each day, 

| one after another disappeared. At last the 
j, terrible truth became revealed, that some of 
the men had been shot by others, and ap- 
propriated as food. The captain exhorted ; 
but the sailors, desperate with hunger, re- 
solved to cast lots w ho should die next. 
Providentially, a Fr pp&k fillip hove in 
sight, and supplied Horo and his com- 
; panions with sufficient food to enable them , 
to return to England. One of the sailors 
! lived to narrate this story to Hakluyt, fifty 
years afterwards. 

1 In the case of the Jacques, the troubles 
: arose out of the general un seaworthiness 
j of the ship. She left Brazil for France, in 
I January, 1558, with a cargo of dye woods. 

; Twenty-five officers and crew, and twenty* 
! passengers, were on board. Seven days 
after the start, a leak was discovered, and 
j was patched up in a temporary way with 
grease, lead, and cloths. After a consulta- . 
j tion, five of the passengers resolved to 
; make a boat voyage back to*the coast ; the , 
' carpenter urged the captain to take the 
■ ship back also, as being too old and worm- 
c&ten to brav^ the ocean in her present 


state; but this being refused the voyage 
recommenced. The ship was tossed about, 
during the remainder of January and the 
whole of February, with difficulty answer- 
ing her holm, and entailing much labour in 
pumping to keep down the leakage. One 
day, .a quarrel occurring bet wee u the pilot 
and the mate, both neglected their duty; 
tho ship went over on her beam-ends 
during a squall; and although she righted 
again, some of Is or planks started, the water 
rushed in, the passengers ran to the boat 
in terror, and all was confusion. Tho 
pilot, cutlass in hand, prevented any ono 
from lowering the boat— possibly foresee- 
ing tliif.t drowning would be the almost in- 
evitable result of such a proceeding. Tho 
carpenter kept at work, stopping the leaks 
as well as ho could. So passed March, 
and so passed April, by which time almost 
every scrap of food on board was gone, not- 
withstanding short allowance and great 
economy. Parrots and monkeys, brought 
by the passengers as curiosities from Brazil, 
were killed and eaton ; thcsjtfWcepinga of 
the bread room were made into dirty dough 
for cakes; and all the skins and furs of ani- 
mals ou board were carefully husbanded. 
Old leather jackets and shoes, old liorn- 
platos of lanterns, old coverings of trunks, 
bits of candle, and drops of oil, were con- 
verted into food in some form or other. 
The rats and mice were so hungiy that 
they left their holes to forage about the 
ship ; and the people hunted them with the 
avidity of cats.* One of tho passengers gave 
a sailor four crowns for a single mouse. Tho 
surgeon, who had caught two mice, refused 
a new suit of clothes in exchange for one of 
them. There was no wine, no water ; the 
only beverage was a little cider, of which a 
wineglass was given to each person per day. 
When rain occasionally fell it was collected 
with much care on sheets and tarpaulins, 
hollowed down in the middle by a few 
shot. Two of the crow died early in May. 
Lpry, one of the passengers, who lived to 
write a narrative of the voyage, said: 
“ When Philip, the chief of the passengers, 
was thus employed/* [trying to gnaw bits 
of Brazil wood] “ he said, with a deep sigh, 

‘ Lery, my friend, four thousand livres are 
owing to mo in France, which I would 
gladly relinquish for a loaf of bread and a 
glass of wine ! * Peter Richer, our minister, 
had now almost expired of want ; stretched 
out in his cabin, he prayed as long as he 
was able ; at length his voice ceasing, life, 
departed a short time afterwards.” At 
last the joyous cry, “Land!” was heard; 
the Soast of Brittany was reached; and 
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the poor Jacques found a safe harbour. 
Some of the exhausted crew killed fcliom- 
, solves with ravenous eating, on finding 
themselves suddenly furnished with abun- 
j dant food. 

I The Dolphin, in more rocent times, bound 

from tho Canaries to New York, was a 
hundred and sixty- five days at sea — an 
‘ inordinate period, as any one may see by 
tracing the route on a map. Seventy-five 
days after the start, tlie food was nearly all 
gone ; and tho remaining ninety were days 
of misery indeed. A dog and a cat were 
cooked and eaten; the old shoes were 
eaten ; then tho appalling ordeal .of east- 
ing lots was talked about. The captain, 
remembering an old pair of breeches of his, 
lined with leather, succeeded in deterring 
tho crew from their dread purpose, by giv- 
ing them a small piece of leather each, as 
a daily allowance, with some grass which 
had by that time begun to grow on deck 5 
Ho was rewarded for his forethought and 
humanity ^*tho Andalusia, Captain Brad- 
shaw, hovd’Tn sight, and saved the small 
crew of the Dolphin from starvation. 

Tho story of tho Peggy, again, excited 
i much attention a century ago. This vessel, 
commanded by Captain David Harrison, 
after a successful voyage from New York to 
Fayal, ono of tho Azores, took in a cargo of 
wine, brandy, and other commodities, and 
started back for New York on the 21 tli of 
October, 1769. November storms tore the 
rigging, and loosened the qjld timbers. As 
tho provisions were getting low, Harrison 
put all hands on short allowance on the 
1st of December. Each man’s daily rat ion 
was reduced to a quarter of a pound of 
bread, a pint of wine, and a quart of water. 
As wine was tho principal item iji the 
cargo, drink was obtainable throughout tho 
voyage ; but the scarcity of wator led to dis- 
tressing results. Two ships passed within 
sight, but tho weather was too rough to 
render approach safe. When the food was 
absolutely gone, the crew toefk, in frenzied 
eagerness, to the wine ; the captain urged 
them to more caution, but was unheeded. 
Ho himself took special caro of two gallons 
of dirty water, found at tho bottom of a 
cask. Christmas Day came, and with it the 
sight of a vessel, which, at first, seemed 
inclined to reader help ; but it would have 
been better if she had not been sighted at 
all, for she sailed on without coming near. 
Nevertheless, the poor fellows did manage to 
get something extra for Christmas faro ; two 
small pigeons made a dinner for the whole of 
them. Having one cat on board, poor puss 
was killed on Boxing Day, and divided into 


nine parts ; Captain Harrison taking the jj 
head as his share, and giving the remain- jj 
ing eight portions to tho eight men. On ;! 
the following day, the outside of the vessel 
was scraped for barnacles, but they were ! 
too low down for the weakened men to get i. 
at them. Tho ship was in such a helpless j! 
state, that the crow could hardly have navi- 
gated her. evon had they bcon in average !: 
health and strength; but, as matters stood, 
they were almost too exhausted to labour ; 
and, having little or no solid food, their only ' 
re sour co was ■\Vine. They were all half in- !| 
toxicatcd, and tho mate much more than ; 
half, during the rest of the sad voyage, j 
Captain Harrison adhered to his modicum 
of dirty water, with a few drops of me- 
dicin al balsam in it, for days. As all the 1 
candles and lamp oil had been taken for 
foocf, the long, dark, winter nights added 
to tho misery of .all hands. The last bit 
of ragged sail was blown away by a strong 
wind; the tobacco was gone; the leather 
of the pumps, and the horn coat buttons, 
were boiled or softened and eaten ; at last 
came tho day which Harrisou had long ; 
foreseen and dreaded. The mate and the i 
men asked permission to cast lots. He re- 1 
fqscd;* they determined to do it without 
him ; and a poor negro became tho victim. ; 
He was eaten ; another man died three 
days afterwards; the captain, living on 
nothing but his drop of water, lay pros- j 
irate in bed with weakness. The remain- ! 
ing six men demanded another casting of 
lots; it fell upon David Flatt, who hap- 
pened to be the favourite of tho whole ! 
ship. The wretched men were agonised ; ;j 
they resolved to wait until eleven o'clock, j 
on the following day, to see whether, j 
by any possibility, help would come to ;J 
them. They had their reward. At eight ii 
o’clock on the eventful morning, a vessel j 
was descried. The men could hardly be- 
lievo their eyes; one hod gono mad, the Jj 
mate was nearly mad with wine, two ^ were ( 
dead, the captain was lying helpless" and i 
the other five had only strength enough to J 
make signals of distress. These were seen, j 
The succouring ship was tho Susannah, j, 
„ of London, Captain Thomas Evans, on her j 
return voyage from Virginia to England. 
Three of the crew of the poor Peggy, worn ( 
out with their prolonged sufferings, died on j 
the homeward voyage, leaving only four j 
of the original nine remaining, when the j 
Sustmnah reached England early in March, i 
In one remarkable instance, the detention 
of a fine ship was due to tho loss of her 
rudder — a loss which was braved in a note- 
worthy manner. Her Majegty’s ship Pique 
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loft Quebec on the 17th of September, 1835, 
having on board Lord Ay liner, ex-governor 
of Canada, with his family and suite. Cap- 
tain Rous, her commander, instead of going- 
round south of Newfoundland, took the 
northern route,. through the Straits of Belle- 
isle, for reasons satisfactory to his judgment. 
During a dense Newfoundland fog, the ship 
ran upon some rocks on the night* of the 
21st. Again and again did Captain Ilous 
try to get her off, again and again did the 
waves baffle him, until — after sending over- 
board a hundred tons of water and several 
heavy guns and shot, to lighten the ship — 
he deemed it necessary to wait till day- 
break. They wore on a rocky bit of the 
Labrador coast, and all could have lauded. 
Ought they to land ? On the one hand, 
they had food for four months, with eco- 
nomy ; they could make some soft of 
dwellings with tarpaulins, and a few hubs 
which cod-fishers and curers were accus- 
iomod to use in the summer months; and 
they could use dwarf pine trees for fuel. 
On the other hand; it was a frightful tiling 
to hind throe hundred persons, some 
1 hern ladies of gentle nurture, on a deso- 
late and rocky spot, with no inhabitants, 
and no fishing vessels likely to p^ss that/ 
way until six months of a rigorous winter 
lmd passed. They decided to dare the ocean 
rather than the land, and having at last got 
clear of the rocks, started again on the 
24th. But -the rudder snapped short oil* 
on the third day afterwards, and floated 
away ; while the ship was at the? same time 
let ting in two feet of water per day. The car- 
penters made a new rudder by the evening 
of the 28th ; it would not work ; so it was 
cut adrift, and the ship was steered by sail 
only. Tossed about, driven hither and 
thither, failing in get ting ^. aid from other 
ships, and lightened by throwing overboard 
one gun after another, the poor Pique 
struggled on. 'On the 1st of October, a 
little aid was received from the Suffrein, of 
►St. Jynlo, in dragging t he Pique round to 
place her prow in the homeward direction. 
For four days and nights some progress 
was made, during which time the carpen- 
ters were busily engaged upon another 
rudder ; but they were again unlucky : this # 
third rudder * snapped and disappeared. 
The ship was shaky, the chronometers 
were shaky, and Captain Rous feared, from 
the calculations of his dead reckoning, 
that ho was dangerously near the rocks off 
the Scilly Islands. To the great joy of all, 
land Was descried on the 11th, and the 
Pique safely anchored at St. Helen’s on the 
12th, after voyaging fifteen hundred miles 


-without a rudder. Not a soul of the three 
hundred was lost. 

The sad story of the Diamond shows 
that, even on the much-frequented route 
fj-om Liverpool to New York, the sail alono 
is but an uncertain reliance in case of 
mishap. This vessel, commanded by Cap- 
tain Trale, left the great English port on 
the 7th of November, 183(5, with an ample 
supply of food and water for a voyage 
across the Atlantic to New York, thence 
down tho American seaboard to Charles- 
ton, and finally back to Liverpool. But 
on Christmas Eve, when w-ell on towards 
tho place of her destination, the Diamond 
encoiurtored a storm which carried away 
all tlie three top-masts, and these in fall- 
ing snapped off the main and fore-yards. 
►So severe was the shock, that tho timbers 
wero in many places loosened, the cargo 
shifted about, the water casks started, the 
provision casks were stove in, and the 
vessel shipped much water. Tho wind 
was then favourable for a week; but on 
Now Year’s Day it turned* against 

them, and the Diamond was drifting about 
during the whole of January. So early 
.as the first week in December, Captain 
Trale had foreseen tho probability of a 
tediously - prolonged voyage, and had 
warned all on board to be prudent, and 
careful of the provisions. The occurrence 
of the disaster on Christmas Eve led to a 
reduction of the chief cabin rations to a 
level with those of the steerage passengers. 
There wore? a* hundred and eighty pas- 
sengers, and a crew that raised the number 
of souls to considerably more than two 
hundred, in a ship under-provisioned; for 
nearly all the passengers wero to land at 
Now York, and tho calculation as to food 
had been based pn the supposition that 
there would be few persons beside the crew 
on the coasting voyage to Charleston, and 
the home voyage to Liverpool. The crew 
wore placed on very short allowance, till 
they reached port. But the steerage pas- 
sengers were distressingly placed. The 
Diamond was one among many vessels 
in which, at that time, tho emigrants had 
to rely pretty much on their own re- 
sources for food. When these resources 
wore getting low, all scraps of food wero 
eagerly treasured up ; potato peelings and 
cabbage stumps were prizes; flour was 
sold by tho shilling, the crown, and at last 
by the half sovereign, per pint, to some 
of the passengers who had money to spare. 
Matters went at length so far that a pound 
sterling was offered and refused for a 
roasted potato ! No wonder that, after a 
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voyage of a hundred days from Liverpool, 
when the Diamond entered New York in 
the first week of February, Captain Tralo 
had to report the death of some of his 
passengers through insufficiency of food. 

Now, in all these sad narratives, and 
others of similar kind, it is observablo that 
they were sailing ships which suffered ; 
ships, moreover, mostly in old and battered 
condition. The mishaps of maritime ven- 
ture might have happened to better vessels, 
in regard to winds, storms, striking on shoals, 
and running against rocks ; but the better 
vessels would have borne more buffeting 
before planks, and masts, and rudders gave 
way. A steamer without sails presents much 
I6ss surface to be torn aud rent by storms 
than a. sailing ship spreading a wide area of 
canvas. It is quite true, as we know in the 
cases of the President, the Amazon, and 
other noble ships, that steamers are lost by 
wrecking or burning; but it is equally true 
that, in regard to the detention of “ missing” 
ships, there is much more grouud for hope 
now, than aOny former period of nautical 
and maritime history : because, firstly, there 
is a larger proportion of the shipping afloat , 
fitted to battle against storms; secondly, 
there is a shorter duration of voyages gene- 
rally, and greater ehauco of succour at 
hand in ease of disaster. We know that, 
quite recently, tlie fine Canard steamer, 
{Samaria, broke her shaft on her way from 
America; she was “ missing” for some days ; 
but help came, aud help w^uld very likely 
liavo come had she been out in mid-oceau 
instead of nearing the Irish coast. In Feb- 
ruary and March of the present year, whole 
fleets of corn-laden ships were “missing” at 
Liverpool ; that is, were long overdue ; but 
they came in one after another, as the 
weather moderated. And so of any great 
ocean si earner, nob until every vestige of 
hope is gone will she . bo treated us a lost 
ship. 

' THE GREAT MAGYAR. * 

, IN POOR PARTS. CHAPTER I„ 

Tub rightful owner of this title is not 
Louis Kos&nth, to whom it wa*s assigned in 
1849 by the enthusiasm of the English and 
American public. It is Count Stephen 
Szechenyi, whose imperishable claims to it 
aro embodied in the enduring monuments 
of his beneficent genius, and on whom it 
lias been deliberately conferred by the 
grateful admiration of his conntrymen. 

* It happened to the writer of the following 
sketch to be present on the occasion when 
Louis Kossuth was introduced, as * The 


Great Magyar, to the American Senate. 
The celebrated Daniel Webster, who, as i 
secretary for the state department* then eon- jj 
ducted the foreign affairs of the American 
Union, was subsequently invited to preside j 
at a banquet given to Kossuth. He de- j 
clined the invitation, on the ground that it j| 
wpnld not become the representative of the ji 
foreign relations of the Union, to propose |i 
leasts in honour of a man charged with ! 
high treason against a sovereign with ! 
whose government the United States were jj 
on terms of peace and amity. Mr. Seward j 
represented to Mr. Webster that his refusal j 
to attend the Kossuth banquet would cost j 
him the loss of the Presidency for which lie ji 
was then a candidate. This argument pre- i 
vailed. The invitation was accepted : and || 
“ The Independence of Hungary,” coupled M 
with The name of “ Louis Kossuth, the G rcafc j \ 
Magyar,” was proposed by .the American j 
minister for foreign affairs. We ourselves, ! 
calidii. juventa, had what we then esteemed j; 
the high honour of being presented to the ’j 
pseudo Great Magyar, at the hotel where j 1 
no was sumptuously- lodged and boarded ; 
at the national expense, together with his 
fellow -refugees ; nor has time entirely i 
effaced Hhe vivid impression rnado upon i 
our youthful fancy by the quaint costumes, 
and wild, unwashed faces of tjiosc hairy ami 
hungry heroes. , The .quantity of cham- 
pagne and tobacco which they consumed j 
in the course of a month appeared prodi- '■ 
gious, when their hotel bill was presented 
for payment to the nation. 

Meanwhile, broken in health and hope, ; 
and tortured by the most terrible martyr- , 
dom which a morbidly sensitive conscience m 
can inflict on a proud nature aud a power- ! 
ful intellect, the real Great Magyar was j 
languishing in TEH- Austrian madhouse, of j 
which he had become the voluntary inmate. ;i 
Many years afterwards wo visited that cs- ji 
tablishmcnt. Times and things had greatly j | 
changed since 1848. M. Schmerling had jj 
produced his new nostrum for the stilva- j 
tion of the Austrian empire ; consisting of J 
a central legislature, to which the whole i 
kingdom of Hungary refused to send de- j 
# puties. Some of the ablest organs of the j 
English press were extolling die wisdom ji 
of the new political regime in Austria, j 
But, already, every man adequately con- I 
versant with the social and historical con- i, 
ditions of this complicated empire per- ; 
ceived its unpractical and futile character, i 
Every month rendered more and more appa- ; 
rent the necessity of promptly pacifying j 
Hungary, and the utter impossibility of in- I 
dueing her to swallow M. Sclimerling’s j 
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constitutional sedative. It was then that 
Count Rechberg, the imperial chancellor, 
sought an interview with the recluse of 
Dob ling ; who submitted to his excellency 
the detailed project of a complete policy 
for the constitutional government of Hun- 
gary, in harmony with the rights and in- 
terests of the Austrian crown. “ Count 
Stephen Szcchenyi,” said Count Rechberg, 
when he returned from this interview, 
“ has done well to select a lunatic asylum 
for his place of residence. His ideas arc 
purely chimerical.” The fortunes of Austria 
as well as Hungary, divorced from each 
other, grew rapidly worse and worse; and 
not long afterwards Count Stephen Sze- 
chenyi perished by his own hand. Had he 
lived but a very few years longer, he would 
have had the satisfaction of con Uunp kiting 
the complete realisation of those ideas which 
were considered so chimerical in 1862. 

The works of Count Stephen Szcchenyi 
are now eagerly read ; and a literature, con- 
sisting of notices and biographies of the 
Great Magyar, has sprung into existence. A 
detailed journal of the daily life of the recluse 
of Dobling has been preserved, and lately 
published by an intelligent witness of its 
sufferings and its hopes.*' Still more re- 
cently, one of the most accomplished men of 
letters in F ration, M. Saint- Jiene Tai Han- 
dier, has devoted to the character and 
career of Count Stephen Szechenyi a con- 
siderable portion of his interesting work on 
Bohemia and Hungary. By the aid of these 
ample materials, and of others derived from 
private sources, we now propose to recon- 
struct the image of the Great Magyar. 

Stephen Szcchenyi was born at Vienna, 
September 21, 1702. llo was therefore 
only seventeen years of ai go when, in 1*800, 
he fought, in the Austrian army, against 
the French. In 1815 lie was one of the 
gayest, idlest, and most popular, of those 
young officers who helped the fine ladies of 
Vicuna to amuse themselves while tho 
great Congress was remaking tho map of 
Europe. Shortly afterwards he started on 
the grand tour which, was, at that time, an 
important part of every young nobleman’s 
education. After travelling over the East* 
and passing years in Greece, he visited Italy, 
France, and England. He ever afterwards 
spoke of this country with tho most affec- 
tionate and reverent admiration; and, 
throughout the whole of his political career, 
nothing is more constantly evident, than the 

* Graf Stephan Szerhen^i’s staatfnmniahe Laufbahn 
seme* Irtztrn Lebenajahrc in' tier JDobfrnger Irren- 
anatiilfc, und gain Tod. By Aurel von Kecekemetky. 
Pesth. 186G. * 


powerful impressiou made upon his mind 
by the industrial activity and good sense 
of tho English people. The death of his 
father, Count Franz Szechenyi, recalled 
him in 1820 to his own country, and 
placed him, at tho ago of twenty-eight, 
in possession of estates which have since 
become very valuable and tlio representa- 
tion of an illustrious family. At that time 
the chief rivalry betweon tho great nobles 
of Hungary and those of Austria was a 
rivalry in pleasure, frivolity, and fashion. 
Tho prizes for which they contended were 
those of the boudoir, the salon, and the 
coulisses. The wealth of the magnates of 
Hungary was lavished on the amusements 
of Vienna. Pesth was a miserable pro- 
vincial town. The Hungarian language 
was despised by the Hungarian nobility. 
Hone of them spoke it, and it is doubtful 
if many of them knew it. Latin was tho 
language for state papers and serious 
affairs; German and French were tho 
languages for polite society ;^ Hungarian 
vvjts the language for the stables and the 
pothouse. One day (it was in tho year 
1825) the Diet of Pres burg was engaged 
in discussing the question of founding 
an academy for the cultivation, of tho 
national language. “ It is impossible,” 
said one of the speakers, 5 * “ except by im- 
mense pecuniary sacrifices on the part of 
the great proprietors. For tho establish- 
ment of such an institution three things 
are indispensable. The first is money, the 
second is money, the third is money.” As 
tho speaker resumed his seat, a man stand- 
ing among the spectators in tho placo 
reserved for tho public, rose ami said ; 
“Gentlemen, 1 have no vote in this as- 
sembly, nor am I one of tho great pro-, 
prietors. But T possess estates, and, if an 
institution can be established for the revival 
of the Hungarian language, and for pro- 
viding for the children of our race a national 
education, 1 will at once devote to that 
institution one year of my whole income.” 
The gift was sixty thousand florins (about 
six thousand pounds). “Who is it ?” was 
tho cry from all parts of the house. It 
was Count Stephen Szechenyi, only known 
as one of the best dancers and boldest 
riders at Vienna. So instantaneous and 
so great was the enthusiasm, that in less 
than a quarter of an hour tho academy 
was founded. 

Stephen Szechenyi was still in the mili- 
tary service of Austria; and Latin was 
still tho only language spoken in the Hun- 

* It was Mr. Paul Nagy. 
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garian Diets. The young count took his 
seat in the *jDiet of 182G, wearing the 
uniform of an officer of hussars. It 
will be difficult for our readers, at this 
day, either to imagine, or to understand, 
how great was the scandal, and how vehe- 
ment the indignation, when he rose, in this 
assembly, to address bis countrymen in 
their native tongue. It Mas the first time 
that Hungarian had been spoken in an 
Hungarian Diet. The whole of the Court' 
party, and the immense majority of the 
Chamber were furious. The count re- 
ceived, the same day, a peremptory order 
to rejoin his regiment without a moment's 
delay. He replied by placing bis resig- 
nation in the hands of his colonel. At 
the next session of the Diet he appeared 
dressed in the national costume, and con- 
tinued to address the Ch amber in the 
national tongue. The indignation of the 
Magnates, the alarm of the Bureaux, the 
anger of the 0 Court, at this innovation, en- 
able us to app reciate the wisdom of the 
excessive caution and patient tact, with 
which the regenerator of Hungary now 
began to feel his way, step by step, to- 
wards the ultimate attainment of the ob- 
ject lie had resolved to achieve. He 
founded the Casino of Pesth ; a sort of 
conversational lounge for young and old, 
modelled after the fashion of our English 
clubs. He started races, jockey-clubs, and 
various similar means and pretexts for 
social gatherings. The eyes of the official 
Argus winked and dozed again. Mean- 
while, by such unpretentious means, the 
count (a consummate man of the world) 
was gradually drawing the men and minds 
of his ou T n class and country into a focus 
on which his personal influence could exert 
the strongest private pressure. In the 
same spirit he published in 1831 a little 
pamphlet, Magyar Sinhaz, on the educa- 
tional functions of the stage, written in 
Hnu garian. In the following year the 
subject of this pamphlet was taken up b f 
the Diet, and made tlie object of a Bill, 
which encountered much opposition, and 
was not passed before 1830. In 1837 the 
Magyar Theatre (the Great Magyar's first 
great creation) was opened at Pesth. 

Meanwhile, the count had sounded his 
first open w r ar-cry against the ancienne 
regime ; not a frothy proclamation of tlie 
vices of the Vienna cabinet and the virtues 
of the .Hungarian nation, but a vigorous 
attack upon the wholo feudal system of 
Hungarian society. “ It is not Austria 
that oppresses you/’ cried the autho* to 
liis countrymen, 44 it is your own Gothic 

' • 


prejudices and mouldy institutions. No | 
human power can arrest the life of a ij 
nation, if .the nation be worthy to live. |i 
Your regeneration is in your own hands.’* ij 
Tlie excitement occasioned by this pub- j! 
lication was immense. Feudalism had ! 
hitherto boen so strongly associated by 1 
the Hungarians with the cause of their j 
national independence, that the condemna- : 
tion of the one was regarded as an insult j 
to the other; and the Great Magyar was j 
accused by his own countrymen of high ij 
treason against the ancient liberties of jj 
Hungary. Count Joseph Dcssewfiy, a Con- jj 
servative of high spirit and great ability, j! 
undertook to defend patriarchal tradition j; 
from the author of Credit; whom he de- | 
nounced as a mischievous iconoclast, in i 
a work entitled Analysis. Szeclienyi re- ! 
plied to the challenge in a book which j! 
he called The World. D^ksewfly, over- jj 
f whelmed by the tremendous antagonist j 
whom he had invited into the lists, retired i 
from the * conflict ; and the government, | 
wjiicli had hitherto boon disposed to view, j 
if not with complete satisfaction, at least . 
will 1 malicious amusement, the discern fit ure j j 
of an ol<J enemy of its own — the* ancient j 
Magyarism — now took the alarm. For it be- 
gan to perceive that this controversy, past l| 
and future, was being watched: with ominous I 
interest by a stranger of uncouth appear- \ 
ancc, .whose attendance had been invoked, j 
as umpire, by the Great Magyar. This Ij 
new comer was the greatest Magyar of all. j 1 
It was the Magyar People. j 

The count's next work, The Stadium, j 
was prohibited by the Austrian censor, j 
and only found its way into Hungary j 
from Bucharest. This work contains tlie ! 
sketch, of a * System of laws, which are !j 
now the basis of^Hun garian society. Ij 
Meanwhile, it was not merely with his pen jj 
that the Great Magyar was at work. He j 
knew that example is the best teacher, j 
He had been preaching to his countrymen ! 
the magnificent commercial capabilities of I 
tlieir great natural highway, the Danube, j 
44 But the Danube is not navigable,” said j 
they. “ Your fault. You can make it j 
navigable.” “ Pooh ! you forget the Iron . | 
Gates,” was the invariable reply. The |i 
count's answer to this objection Mas ebarae- ! ! 
teristic. On the quay at Pesth he built a | 
little vessel. He launched it, and, pledging 1 
himself to steer it safely past the cataracts, 
embarked. Soon afterwards the whole of 
Hungary n r as ringing with applause of 1 
the successful navigator. Pi-in ce Metter- 
nieh himself was carried away by the con- 
tagious enthusiasm. The success of this 

ft 
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experiment enabled Szecbenyi to secure the 
assistance of English capital ; the splendid 

I bridge of Pesth, the tunnel of Buda, the 
rectification of the course of tlie'Theis, and 
the explosion of the Iron Gates, are im- 
perishable records of his energetic genius. 

CHAPTER II. 

I I Amongst the Magyar nobility, whose 
i feudal supremacy was menaced and shaken 
1 1 by the reform movement which had been 
j initiated in Hungaiy by Szeclienyi, was 
I a certain Baron Vesselenyi, who re- 
I solved to obtain from personal popularity 

the influence he could no longer command 
from hereditary privilege. Vesselenyi, the 
descendant of an ancient Palatin, was the 
owner of vast estates, and a seat in the Tran- 
sylvanian as well as the Hungarian Diets, 
j in character and person, this man was an 
exact, antithesis of the great rival* vfliom, 
for a time, it was his evil fortune to eclipse, 
i Szeclienyi, eminently high-bred in appear- y 
ance and refined in manners, was a sincere 
j Liberal in all his feelings as well as 
j opinions, and his temperament was natu- 
| rally gentle. He was .cautious, temporising, 

| reticent ; always preferring conciliation to 
i violence, and com promise to conflict; an 
i initiative thinker, with the patience of a 
I practical statesman; a man of heart, with 
i the tact of a man of the world ; a sincere 
j patriot, with the acquired self-restraint of 
| a diplomatist. Vesselenyi, with the rude 
I bearing of democracy, combined the super- 
i cilions spirit of the old noblesse. Violent, 
j impulsive, hnge of stature, slovenly in 
1 dress, with the shaggy mane of Mira beau, 
and the reckless animal spirits of Dan ton, 
men < ‘ailed him the Transylvanian giant, 

I He deserved the title. He had the limbs 

I of a pugilist, the head of an ogre, and 
j the heart of a wild Jp^at’ 1'hat head of 
! his was said to bo the strongest, the shag* 

I I giest, and the blackest head in Hungary. 

! in. order that wo may not again have to 

interrupt the thread of our narrative, wo 
will here sketch in a few words the political 
career of this Hungarian Gracchus. The 
Transylvanian Diet of 1835, carried beyond 
bounds by the impetuosity of his insubor- 
dinate eloquence, was dissolved by the 
Austrian government, and he himself was" 
prosecuted for the publication of a seditious 
t harangue. The brutality of his conduct 
! towards his peasants, however, subjected 
him to a more serious prosecution on the 
charge of cruelty and personal violence. 
Condemned on this charge in Transylvania, 
he removed into Hungary. There, exaspe- 
j rated by the. loss of a considerable portion 


of his fortune, he endeavoured to revolu- j 
lionise some of the Gomitats, and was ' 
tried for high treason ; the charge being 
founded on oue of liis addresses to the 
comitat of Szatlunar. On this charge he , 
was condemned, and thrown into prison. 
The lower chamber of tho Diet, opposed 
by the chamber of Magnates, in which 
Szecbenyi still retained a great influence, 
protested seventeen times against the arrest 
of Vesselenyi; and to this protest may be 
referred the commencement of that hostility 
between the two chambers, which prepared 
tho anarchy of 1848. The government, how- 
ever, satisfied with having established the 
culpability of Vesselenyi beforo tho tribu- 
nals, feleased him from prison, and ho 
retired to Graefenberg. Ho was comprised 
in the general amnesty of 1840 ; and a 
course of tho water cure at Graefenberg 
appears to have somewhat calmed liis 
effervescent temperament ; for wo hear and 
see no more of him until 1848. Then, like 
a decrepit vulture, recalled to tho battle- 
field by the scent of carrion, and tho scream 
of his kindred predatoiy fowl* the old giant 
reappears at Vienna in the factions and* 
fatal deputation of September ; blind, , 
broken, dying ; and with little of him left 
but his inextinguishable spirit of mischief. 

In 1836, this man became tho idol of the 
crowd. Szeclienyi at this time almost 
entirely withdrew from that political life 
which his own genius had evoked into 
activity. To the theatre of his vast in- 
dustrial undertakings ho now confined his. ■ 
activities. Thero he was incessantly busy ; 
planning, creating, organising. Dailysoma 
n ow obstacle was surmounted, some fresh 
resource was developed, some further step 
was made good in the peaceful path of 
material progress. Meanwhile the popular 
glitter of the Transylvanian Giant was 
destined to be, in its turn, obscured by tho 
rising star of a greater genius : a greater 
genius, but scarcely a wiser man. 

Iil the Hungarian Diets, freedom of 
speech had always been practically un- 
limited. But there were no public re- 
ports of their debates. About this time, 
that is to 'say in 1836, certain Hunga- 
rian Magnates resolved to start a journal 
of which tho solo function should bo to 
supply that deficiency. Some of these 
noblemen had be^n in the habit of ^ employ- 
ing, on matters connected with their parlia^ 
mentary business, a young lawyer, who 
earned by jobs of this kind a moderate 
subsistence. Favourably impressed by his 
intelligence and activity, they selected him '* 
for the editorship and practical m&nagement 
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of the new journal. The young lawyer, poor, 
ambitious, and energetic, soon organised 
a small staff of scribes whose dailjr report I 
of the debates in t tlie Diet was sent in 
lithograph, to the comitats. The Austrian 
government prohibited and seized the 
paper. Undismayed, the editor and his 
patrons increased their staff of scribes ; 
and the journal continued to appear in 
manuscript. When the session was over, 
the editor, instead of suspending his journal, 
devoted it to similar reports of the delibera- 
tions of the comitats. These reports were 
of a very inflammatory character. The editor 
was arrested and imprisoned. The govern- 
ment did not venture to bring him to open 
trial, but be romained in prison three years. 
At the end of that time, a general amnesty 
restored him to . liberty ; and he im- 
mediately entered the lower chamber of 
,tho Diet, bringing with him a concentrat ed 
hatred of the Austrian government, and 
remarkable talents for giving effect to it. 
In a short time he was among the chiefs 
of til© radical opposition in the lower 
chamber. like influence rapidly acquired by 
his astonishing eloquence ho grasped with a 
resolute hand, and a vindictive determina- 
tion to convert into a revolutionary force 
tho liberal movement created by Szechcnyi. 
The name of this man was Louis Kossuth. 
Great reputations are rapidly worn out by 
societies which are passing through a revo- 
lutionary period; as men wear out their 
boots on forced marches. Doubtless the 
greatest benefit conferred by Count Szeo- 
henyi on bis country was a little group of 
noble characters formed by him in his own 
imago; men who, like Deak and Eotvas, 
are at this moment worthily continuing his 
salutary policy and beneficent example. But 
the public mind of Hungary, in 1840, was 
tdo feverish to follow tho orderly leader- 
ship of such men. Kossuth (who, having 
performed nothing was ready to promise 
everything) became the idol of the hour. 
And then, for tho first and last lime in tho 
whole of his blameless career, the Great 
Magyar was for a moment untrue to his 
own convictions. No eloquence could dis- 
guise) from his penetrating intellect the 
fundamental fallacies . of Kossuth’s revolu- 
tionary doctrine. But he seems, for a 
moment, to have been intimidated by tho 
overwhelming popularity of tho new dema- 
gogue; and, only feebly deprecating the 
form of that doctrine, to have virtually 
implied his assent to the substance of it. 
Kossuth was fully entitled to reply, as he 
did, with indignant impatience: “If we 


are agreed as to the substance, it is puerile 
to quarrel about tho form. Revolutions 
are not to be carried on by polite phrases.” | 
Szechenyi fully recognised tho vexatious 
and obstructive character of the connexion, ( 
such as it had latterly been, between Hun- jj 
gary and Austria; but ho no less clearly jj 
ppreeived that the total severance of that jj 
connexion would, even were it practicable, ji 
be fatal. His object was, not to sever Hun- <j 
gary from the Austrian empire, but to secure \ 
to Hungary the magnificent position which i 
he perceived her to be capable of assuming jj 
in that empire ; and, by means of that 1 1 
empire, in Europe. His constant effort j! 
was to bring about a better understanding i; 
between the Hungarian pcoplo and the ji 
Austrian government. In one of his great jj 
speeches he says : “ Fairly to appreciate ; . 
tho acts of the government, we must ji 
endeuvt)ur to place ourselves at its point, jj 
of view. We shall then perceive that j ! 
much which we are wont to attribute to 
Machivelian craft, is only due to de- j 
plorabl© ignorance. Similarly, it is to be j 
wished that tho government should be 
enabled and induced to place itself more 
often at an Hungarian point of view — the j 
point, of view which is furnished by our j 
constitutional regime. Otherwise, the most ! 
legitimate preoccupation on behalf of our ! 
rights will be misconstrued as seditious !” ji 
Again, he clearly perceived that the true ! 
destinies of Hungary could only bo worked j 
out by developing the splendid natural re- j 
sources of the country, and the culture and !! 
character of its people. “ I have awakened ji 
my countrymen,” bemused to say, “ in order [, 
that they may walk upright# and conduct ! 
themselves like men; not in order that 
they may throw themselves out of the ;! 
window.” How much he achieved in ; 
two short y6ars towards the regeneration j* 
and development Hungary is amazing, ji 
He found the national language all but ij 
unknown ; he made it universal throughout i 
Hungary, and obliged the Austrian govern- | 
ment to adopt it as the medium of all official ji 
intercourse with its Hungarian subjects. Ij 
At his creative call, a national literature ! 
and a national drama — those two great ! 
agents of culture — sprang into active life. 

When,*’ says M. Saint Rene Taillandier, j 
u we compare the moral and intellectual 
culture of the Hungarians previous to 
1830 , with what they have become under 
the influence of Count Szechenyi, the 
result seems scarcely credible.” “ Few 
men,” wrote M. Langsdorff, in 1848, 

“ have ever effected more lor the welfare of 

■ 
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their country than this illustrious citizen. 
The life of Hungary for the last twenty 
years has its source in him.” All his in- 
stincts were practical ; and of the many 
enterprises in which he engaged the in- 
dustry of bis country, none were chimerical. 
Kossuth, on the other hand, imagined that 
the independence of Hungary could be 
secured by severing her connexion with 
Austria ; and that an inland state could be 
converted into a maritime power, by throw- 
ing public money into the Adriatic from 
the little port of Fiume. 

It is to the genius of Szechenyi that 
Hungary owes her present commanding 
position as the governing power of a great 
empire, of whose future destinies she is 
mistress. It is to the genius of Szechenyi 
that the world is indebted for«tho uuirn- 


cight hundred thousand Slavs, occupying 
the whole southern portion of Hungary, 
from the Drave to that point where the 
Danube, not far from Belgrade, suddenly 
changes its course. These Slavs, wiiose 
chief representatives in Hungary are the 
Croats, differ in origin, language, cha- 
racter, and religion from the 'Magyars. 
But the kindred families of their race 
(one of the most numerous in Europe) ex- 
tend far beyond the limits of Hungary, 
occupying the whole of Servia, and the 
greater part of Bohemia; not to mention 
that vast empire which stretches across 
Europe from the White to the Black Sea. 

Now, Szechenyi, alone of all his coun- 
trymen, saw two things very clearly. First, 
that the perfect amalgamation if possible, 
but in any case the harmonious eo-cxist- 


j peded circulation of merchandise, passe n- cneo and undisturbed co-operation of the 
gors, and ideas, from Ratisbon to Cons tan- Magyar and Sclavonic populations of llun- 
j tinople along that great water highway gary, is absolutely necessary for the safety 
| which, in the event of any general mari- and unity of the kingdom. Secondly, that 
ij time war, would be tlie only way . open to the supremacy of the Magyar element in 
i . tlie commerce of the cast and west. He Hungary could only bo secured by concilia- 
| bad to deal with a suspicious, powerful, tion and political tact. Whilf; his natural 
j and obstructive government; which by justice and humanity revolted from the 
J tact and patience lie converted into an idea of forcibly suppressing the Sclavonic 
ally, securing its effective co-operation in nationality in Hungary, his strong com- 
thc cause of practical reform.' * Kossuth had mon sense enabled him to perceive' how 


to deal with a weak, but friendly and com* 

| pliant government ; and ho upset it, as he 
|| upset everything else. Szechenyi found 
jj the nobility of Hungary entirely exempted 
i from taxation, and the peasantry burdened 
I! not only by the wholo of the public 
ij imposts, but also by a multiplicity of 
j feudal obligations. Without proclaiming 
! a war of classes, he persuaded the nobility 
! to submit to taxation, and spontaneously 
j surrender some of their most obnoxious 
j privileges. The equitable redemption of 
the remainder was fair way of legal 

I settlement when all practical legislation 
( was suspended by the revolution which 
; Kossuth had invoked. 

i One last and most important particular 
j renfains to be mentioned, in .which Szech- 
j enyi’s opinions remain to this day far in 
i advance of those of his countrymen — far in 
advance, indeed, of the opinions which 
still pi’evail in England respecting the 
treatment o£ alien races. The great diffi- 
culty of Hungary, or, more properly speak- 
i ing, of the Magyar dominion in Hungary, 
was, and is, a population of more than 

* Prince Mettenaich used to say, f * the Hungarians 
imagine that they have invented the Danube.” He 
was, however, one of the first shareholders in the 
company formed byJSsochenyi for its navigation. 


plausible a pretext any such attempt would 
afford the Austrian government, for crip- 
pling the development of the Magyar 
nationality by reverting to its old policy 
of divide et impera, and setting tho Croats 
against the Hungarians. In one of his 
speeches, a speech which might be studied 
with advantage by every Englishman who 
shares the inherited responsibility of govern- 
ing Ireland and India, there arc some words 
which appear to us to bo of rare politi- 
cal sagacity and moral elevation. “ What 
method shall we adopt for communi- 
cating to the different races established 
on Hungarian soil the sentiment of our 
own nationality ? There is only one way 
in which we can, or ought to, induce 
qtbors to recognise our superiority, and 
that is by making ourselves their moral 
and intellectual superiors. Remember, 
therefore, that your salvation depends, not 
on tho assertion of political power, but tho 
cultivation of personal virtue. The suc- 
cess of the national policy depends on the 
character and conduct of each individual. 
Above all things it is necessary to acquire 
tho gift of pleasing, and to cultivate the 
faculty of attracting, others. The secret 
of power is sympathy. We may impose 
the Magyar language upon unwilling lips, 
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we may thrust the Magyar costume upon 
alien races, and float our national colours 
from one end of Hungary to the other; 
hut pray what shall wo have gained if wc 
have not gained the hearts and affections 
of those whom we aspire to rule ? And, 
trust me, the art of gaining hearts is the 
art of governing men. He who lacks 
sympathy lacks wisdom ; and wc are unfit 
for the noble task of government if we are 
unable to*respect in others the sentiments 
and aspirations which we respect in our- 
selves ; most unfit for such a task if, in 
dealing with sensitive and generous adver- 
saries, enthusiastic, like outselves, for the 
traditions of their race, we treat, with 
supercilious contempt emotions which wo 
have not endeavoured to understand.” 

Unhappily for Hungary, these wise warn- 
ings were neglected. One of the first uses 
to which Kossuth put the power entrusted 
to him by the Revolution, was the forcible 
extinction of the Sclavonic nationality in 
Hungary. In the name of the Hungarians, 
who had so^reeently extorted from Austria 
the free use of their own language, he pro- 
hibited to the Slavs the use of their language 
— a language to which they were passion- 
ately attached. The treatment of the Slavs 
in Jiangary by Kossuth was, in almost 
every respect, worse than the treatment 
of the Hungarians by Metternich and 
Scliwartzenberg. 

If Count Szecbenyi’s loyalty to his own 
principles had been for a moment shaken by 
the enthusiasm which greeted the enuncia- 
tion of a policy essentially antagonistic to 
them, it was only for a moment. In 1 847 
he addressed to the nation and its new 
tribune these remarkable words : 

“ The nation will be shaken to pieces. 
And in that day the faithful and serious 
servants of her cause, remembering how 
great was the height to which she might 
have risen, and beholding how ddep is the 
abyss into which she has been thrust, will 
have no refuge from despair, save in prayer 
to God. And you, Kossuth, you in whost* 
heart and honour I will yet believe, what 
anguish must be yours when, amidst the 
ruins of a monomaniac’s hopes, your con- 
science compels you to make this con- 
fession : * i , believed myself filled with the 
wisdom which establishes states; but I 
was filled only with the dreams of a dis- 
ordered imagination. I deemed myself a 


prophet, yet have I foreseen nothing, and 
failed even to comprehend the simplest 
evonts which were passing under my eyes. 

In* my infatuation I mistook myself fora 
creative genius. I was but a feverish 
schemer. I aspired to command others. 

I could not govern myself. It was my 
boast to be the benefactor of my country. 

It is my shame to have been only the 1 
puppet of all her popular passions. I pro- 
claimed myself the Messiah of a new 
political gospel, and I was but a well- 
meaning and unwise philanthropist, encou- 
raging idleness and misery by gratuitous 
distributions of bread-crumbs. With the | 
power which should have regenerated and 
consolidated a nation, I have but organised 
a huge national hospital.’ When that 
miserable hour is come (and come be sure 
it wi},l; for the imaginary world you aro , 
now building upon chaos has no more 
reality than the mirage) , what consolation 
‘will remain to you in the memory of your 
work ? O hasten — in the sacred name of 
our common country, I beseech you — * 
hasten to leavo this porilous path of revo- 
1 utionary agitation ! You will not hear 
mo ? The voice of popular favour is loud 
and sweet ! Well, then, when that voice ! 
has become the voice of those that mourn, j| 
you shall not be able to assert, ‘the entire || 
nation shared the error of- my dreams.’ j 
Here and now, I summon you to remember j! 
in that hour, that one voice of expostulation 
was raised, and raised in time, but that you 
would not listen to its warning cry.” 
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BOOK V. 

CHAPTER XU. IN TIME. 

Mr. Loveorove was very uneasy in his 
mind. A small circumstance had put? the 
climax to a heap of doubts and suspicions 
which had long been accumulating. It may 
bo remembered that Mr. Lovcgrifve had ex- 
pressed to his partner his desire to have a 
little confidential talk with him, and that 
his partner ‘had expressed himself perfectly 
willing that the confidential talk should 
take place. It had not yet taken place, 
however. Mr. Frost always found* some 
excuse for postponing it. 

On the same day on which Mr. Love- 
grove had first spoken of this desire on his 
part, it may also bo remembered that a sum 
of money just received by the firm had 
been taken away by Mr. Fjjost, to bank, ns 
lie said. Mr. Lowgrovo had asked him 
about it later, and Mr. Frost bad answered, 
Oh yes ; it was all right. And there the 
matter had dropped. But two days after 
Mr. Frost’s visit to the Princess de’ Barletti, 
Mr. Lovegrove made the very disagreeablo , 
discovery that the money in question had 
never been paid into the bank at all ! The 
sum was an insignificant one after all ; and 
could he have looked upon the circumstance 
as a mere instance of carelessness and for- 
getfulness on the part of Mr. Frost, lie 
would have been irritated and annoyed by 
it, Certainly, but he would have felt no 
more serious distress than tho$e epithets 
might convey. But Mr. Frost, when ques- 
tioned, had not clapped his hand to his 
forehead and exclaimed that the matter 
had slipped his memory : he had not even 
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acknowledged that he had not paid the 
money, anil promised that lie would remedy 
the omission. Ho liad answered with com- 
posure that the matter was all right. Mr. 
Frost, then, had told his partner n lie. Mr. ' 
Lovegrove was moro hurt by this discovery 
than he would willingly liavb acknowledged. 
He had a very strong attachment to Sidney 
Frost. Ho had the habit of looking up to 
Lis talents aud character with much the 
same admiring delight with which a little 
boy contemplates the cock of his school ; 
though at the same time Mr. Lovegrove 
understood very well what were the solid 
plodding qualities in which he himself ex- 
celled his partner, and which were especially 
useful to the success of their joint affairs. 

Mr. Lovegrove had no sooner made the 
d isco very above-mentioned ilia 1 1 1 ic resol ved , 
with an inflexible resolution, fo lose no more | 
time in coming to an explanation with bis 
partner. The disoovery was made after 
office hours. Mr. Frost had already left 
Bcdford-squaro. The junior partner de- 
bated with himself what measures ho should 
take in order to carry out the purpose he 
had formed. Mr. Lovegrove having once 
formed a purpose, never permitted himself 
to discuss whether or no ho should Carry it 
out ; he merely considered how he should 
fulfil it, which was one of the results of 
the smallness of his faculty of imagination 
— and also one of the secrets of liis success 
in life. 

“ Sarah, my dear,” said he to his wife, 
after tea, “I am going over to Buys water 
this evening.” 

“ To a party ?” demanded Mrs. Love- 
grove, with a rapid, jealous notion that her 
long- nourished suspicions of Mrs. Frost’s 
intention to insult her unmistakably had 
at length been confirmed. 

“ To a party ! My dear Sarah, what are 
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yon dreaming of? Do lever go to a party 
without you p And is it likely that tlio 
Frosts would invite me alone ?” 

Mi's. Lovegrove, a little ashamed of her 
too hasty conclusion, murmured something 
to the effect that there was no knowing 
j what “that woman” might not do. 

1 “ But I am not going to see 4 that 

woman I am going to see ‘that man.’ 
My visit is solely on business.” 
j “ It’s a strange hour to have a business 
appointment. I think, Augustus, that you 
might consecrate your evenings to domestic 
peace ! I’m sure you work hard enough 
I iu the day, poor old Gus !” said Mrs. Love- 
grove. 

The lady’s sudden descent from the re- 
gions of lofty severity to undignified ami 
familiar affection, was duo to the pressure 
| of her husband’s arm encircling her waist, 
and the touch of her husband’s lips on her 
forehead. 

“ You know I never want to leave you 
and the girls, Sally. But I want to speak 
to Frost particularly. I must speak with 
, him. Givo fcie a kiss, Sally. 1 don’t go 
| because I like going, and I shan't spoml a 
pleasant time, you may depend on it.” 

Mrs. Lovegrove was very sincerely fund 
of lie]’ husband; and, as she marked liis 
face and gauged the tone of his voice, slie 
r j perceived that there was, as she phrased 
it, “something on his mind.” And slie 
refrained from saying another provoking 
word to add to the burden. Mr. Love- 

I grove walked part of the way towards Bays- 
! water, meai i i 1 1 g to pursue his j ourn ey from a 
j certain point in the omnibus. But the night 
j was fine, and the walk was agreeable to 
ji the lawyer after his day spent busily in a 

I I hot, close office ; and he therefore strolled 
(i on and on, until ho found that he might as 

I well proceed to his destination on foot, 
j Thus, as it turned out, it was clpse on ten 
j o'clock by the time lie reached Mr. Frost’s 
j house iu Bayswutcr. He had no need to 
| knock or ring for admittance. The street 
| door was open, and a couple of servants — 
i a man and a woman — were lounging* on the" 
j! steps enjoying the evening air. 

-j “Is Mr. Frost within?” asked Lovo- 
j grove, almost fearing to be ’answered in the 
negative. 

j '‘'Mr. — not Mrs?” asked the man, who 
; did not at first recognise Mr. Lovegrove. 
i Tho visits of the latter to Bays water were 
! not frequent enough to render his face very 
i familiar to the servants there. 

“ Mr. Frost. I wish to see your master 
if lie is at home.” 


“ Oh, Mr. Lovegrove ! I beg pardon, 
sir, I asked because my mistress is gone. 

I suppose you know.” 

“ Gone ! Good Heavens, not dead ?” 

“ Oh no, sir ; but she has left master, 
sir. I shouldn’t say anything only you’re 
of course so intimate, and such a friend.” 

“ I had heard nothing ! I had no idea ! | 
Perhaps you are mistaken. Mrs. Frost has 
merely gone on a visit — for a time. It can’t 
be!” 

“ Well, sir, I’m afraid you’ll find it is 
true. As for our knowing it, why, w r e 
couldn’t help ourselves. The next-door 
neighbours might have known it — very 
likely they do.” (The speaker had already 
discussed the affair in its minutest details I 
with half tho servants in ihe neighbour- 
hood.) “And I’m glad you’vo chanced to j 
come up to-night, sir, for master’s in a *1 
awful Citato — indeed, I thought that was | 
wliat you comp for.” | 

Mr. Lovegrove w r as in consternation. 

'* “ Do you think I had better try to see 
him ?” he asked, doubtfully. i 

Tho very fact of his asking the ser- 
vant’s opinion would have sufficed to prove 
to any one who knew Mr. Lovegrove the 
extraordinary perturbation of his spirit. 

“1 think you had, sir. Some one ought t! 
to see him. He’s shut hisself up in his jj 
§tudy since six o’clock, and wouldn’t take jj 
food, nor do no tiling. Half an hour ago jl 
lie opened his door and called to us tliat wc 
might go to bed, and shut up the house as 
soon as we liked. .Wo weren’t to go near 
him again. He wanted nothing.” 

“I will go in,” said Mr. Lovegrove. 1 j 
don’t want you. I know my way.” i 

The door of the little room behind the j 
dining-room, which Mr. FA>st occupied as j; 
his study, was shut. Mr. Lovegrove ap- ! 
preached it and paused, hesitating whether 
or not he should knocE for admission. But 
after a moment, he turned the handle and j 
went in. 

Frost was sitting at a table with writing , 
materials upon it. A tumbler with some ! 
brandy in it stood by his right hand. On 
the other side was placed a polished wooden 
box of peculiar shape. Before him lay 
two or throe Sheets of letter-paper closely 
covered with writing/ At tlm opening of t 
the door he looked up quietly, and tossed 
some papers over the box that stood on tho 
table. He had expected to see the servant j 
merely. When lie recognised Lovegrove, 
his face changed, and he looked at him 
fixedly. Lovogrovo had no need to ask a 
question. The haggard countenance that 
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met his eyes, with tlio light of the lamp 
falling full on it, was confirmation stronger, 
than words that the servant had not ex- 
aggerated the state of matters. 

“ Frost !” he said, and held, out his hand. 

The other did not take it. “ So j'ou 
have heai'd !” he said, hoarsely. 

“ Only this instant ! I was moro over- 
whelmed — more amazed than I can say. 

I — .1 had some hope that the man — your 
servant — had misstated in some way. But 

I fear My dear Frost, 1 feel for you 

if ever one man felt for another. I do, 
upon my sou l.” 

“ Why did you come here ihon ?” asked 
Mr. Frost, in the same hoarse voice. 

“ 1 came — no mat ter now for the business 
that brought me here. 1 cannot harass you 
with it now. But, Frost, you must not 
break down in this way! For all salves you 
must take courage 1” 1 

14 Break down!” echoed Frost, in pre- 
cisely the same tone and manner as be lyre, 
“ no ; I have not broken down.” 

“This,” said Lovegrove, pointing to the 
brandy, “ is a bad comforter, and a worse 
counsellor. You should take food;* and* 
perhaps a glass of sherry when you have 
eaten. God bless my soul, 1 — I — feel like 
a man in a dreadful dream ! When did it 
happen ? I mean when did — did she 

“ She went away this afternoon. She 
was gone * when 1 came home from the 
office. She took her maid, and her jewels, 
and her clothes. She was very fond of her 
clothes. They were the only objects that 
ever touched her affections.” Sidney Frost 
laughed a short laugh as he said the last 
words : a laugh that made the man oppo- 
site to him shiver. 

• “ For Heaven's sake, man, don’t-— don’t 
laugh ! If that hideous # sound can be 
termed a laugh. Then she — Mrs. Frost — 
did she go alone 

“ I tell you she was accompanied by all 
that she loved in the world ! But you 
mean, did she elope? l)id she leave me 
for a lover? Did she disgrace herself?. 
Oh no ! Not so. I would have you to under- 
stand that Mrs. Frost is a woman of spot- 
less virtue — spotless, spotless virtue ! She 
only breaks her husband’s heart; but in 
nowise tarpishes his honour.” 

And again the horrible laugh sounded 
through the room. 

“ Here is her letter. She left a letter. 
That was very considerate, w^s it not ? 
Would you like to read it ?” 

Frost tossed a letter across the table to 
hi s partner, and then, leaning his elbows 


on the table?, buried his face in his hands. 
Mr. Lovegrove read the letter slowly and 
attentively. When he had finished it, ho 
threw it down with an expression of dis- 
gust, and fin oath rose to his lips. 

“By G ! such heartlessness is in- 
credible !” 

Georgina Frost had left her Itomo as her 
husband had said, taking with her her 
jewels ttud the greater part of her costly 
wardrolie. She wrote that her life had 
long been intolerable to her; that her* 
husband was either a ruined man, or was 
growing rapidly to a pitch of parsimony 
which threatened to become a monomania. 

In the first case he would be relieved by 
he* absence ; in the second, she must de- 
cline to make herself a victim to his avarico 
and his temper. She was going to her 
mother and her widowed sister, who re- 
sided abroad. They would willingly re- 
ceive her. Her mother’s property would 
eventually be hers, and she had no scruple 
in accepting a liomo with her parent. If 
brighter days should come, they might 
meet again. But Sidney must be aware 
that In’s conduct and temper during the 
past throe months had been such as to 
alienate her affection to a great extent, 
indeed, there were moments when she had 
feared personal violence. He would scarcely 
be surprised — if indeed he were at all sur- 
prised — at the step she had taken. And 
she remained his affectionate and' unhappy 
wife. 

“ Frost,” said Mr. Lovegrove, laying his 
hand on the forsaken husband’s arm, “you 
said something about a broken heart. You 
are not going to break your heart for a 
Woman who could write such a letter as 
that !” 

Mr. Frost looked up at him w ith a ghastly 
face. His features writhed and worked 
convulsively, but no tears fell from his hot 
eyes. 

“ Wliat is the use of your talking ?” lie 
gasped out. “ You did not love her. She 
w r as not your wife, your life, your idol. 
All these years that she lay in my bosom I 
loved her more and more day by day. I 
had not a thought, or a hope, ora wish that 
did not tend to her pleasure, and comfort, 
and happiness. I knew she did not love 
me as I loved her. How could she ? How 
could any woman have the strength to love 
as I loved her ? But 1 thought she had 
gleam of kindness for me — some hu- 
man pity ! Not break my heart ! It is 
broken, and crushed, find dead. The light 
has gone out of my life.” 
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44 Sidney Frost !” exclaimed Lovegrove, 
suddenly springing up and laying his hand* 
on the wooden box, the significance of which 
had afc that moment Hashed on his mind 
for the first time, “I thank Almighty God 
that I came here to-night to save you from 
an awful crime. Give me the pistol-casc. 
T will have it. I am not afraid of you. 
Sit down. Sit down, and sit still, and 
listen to me !” 

After a brief and unavailing struggle — 

* for his strength was worn out, and he was, 
although a powerfully-built man, no match 
just then for the other’s cool, determined 
energy — Frost obeyed. . He sank back into 
his chair, and a great burst of tears camo 
to relieve his overcharged brain. Then 
Lovegrovo * talked to him gently and 
firmly. Mr. Lovegrovo was not a man of 
commanding intellect ; and he used many 
arguments at which Sidney had been ac- 
customed to scoff, loss from conviction, than 
a careless, irreverent tone of mind to which 
cynicism appeared a short and easy method 
of cutting sundry Gordian knots that 
could not bo unravelled. But Lovegrovo 
possessed the enormous advantages of 
thoroughly believing what ho said, and of 
speaking witli a heartfelt interest in the 
man ho addressed. Gradually Frost grew 
calmer. Ho said nothing, but ho listened 
at least with patience : and oneolie put out 
liis hand, with his face turned away, and 
pressed the other man’s for a moment. 

• 41 You — you do not know all,” he faltered 
I at length, when Lovegrovo paused. 

“ Confide in me, Frost, I beseech you ! 
Wo have known each other many years. 
We have always been friends, have we not ? 
Confide in mo fully. You will not repent 
doing so.” 

j “ I had written to you — a farewell letter 

I — a letter of explanation. I had thought 
it would meet no human eye until I should 

be out of reach of Well, I had made a 

clean breast of it. You may see it, if you 
will. It matters little. I am past eating 
for anything, I think. But I have a dull, 
dim sense of your goodness, Lovegrovo. I 
! think you are a good fellow.” 

Poor Mr. Lovegrove had little conception 
of the revelations that awaited him. His 
first act was to ring for the servant. Ho 
stood at the door of the room to provent the 
man from entering it. When the servant ap- 
peared he bade him bring a tray with food : 
cold meat, or whatever could be had, he 
said, and a little wino and bread. This 
tray when it was brought, ha^received at 
the door, and set before liis partner with 


his own hands. Then he shut the door, 
and standing over Frost commanded him 
peremptorily to cat. Having scon the 
latter reluctantly swallow one or two , 
mouthfuls, Mr. Lovegrovo sat down with 
the pistol-ease under his elbow, to peruse ' 
the closely- written sheets of his partru?r’s 
confession. More than once, during the » 
perusal, Mr. Lovegrove wiped the perspira- 
tion from his forehead, and breathed hard, 
like a man undergoing severe bodily exer- 
tion. But he read on, with a steady, silent 
perseverance, little less than heroic. Frost 
had, indeed, as he had said, made a clean 
breast of it. 

The reader is already acquainted with 
the main points of the confession. He , 
acknowledged his fraud in depriving Hugh 
Lockwood of 'his rightful inheritance during 
so man^ years, merely suppressing — with a ■> 
lingering trait of the generous honour ho |* 
had once possessed, and which he had for- 
feited for tho wife who had deserted him j 
— Zillah’s part in tho deception of her hus- j 
band and her son. Then came a record of j 
disastrous speculations, recklessly entered j 
into', in tho spirit of an unsuccessful 
gambler, who throws one stake to bring 
back another, and with the object of sup- ! 
plying tlio^ex tra vagan t expenditure of his I 
household. Debts pressed on every side. \ 
Latterly, there had been the threat of dis- 
grace and exposure should he fail to refund 
Hugh Lockwood’s money. There had been 
a temporary gleam of hope when his at- 
tempt to borrow from Veronica had seemed >! 
crowned wil h success. . The affairs of tho 
wretched Parthonope Company had also, 
just at that time, flickered up into bright- 
ness. But a few hours had wrested this ; 
last hope from him. Ho received from ! 
Cesare a note, couched in the most courtc- } 
ous and almost affectm**ate terms, regret- j 
ting much that the Principossa had been ! 
led by an impulse of sympathy (which 
Cesare begged to say he thoroughly shared) , 
into promising that which it was out of their 1 
* power to perform. Their expenses had bc&i 
very heavy. And Mr. Frost was aware 
that the fortune inherited by Sir John 
Gale’s widow represented only a compara- 
tively small portion of the late baronet’s 
wealth. In brief, Prince Cesare was deeply 
afflicted, but he could not lend Mr. Frost a 
guinea ; and he trusted with all his heart 
that the latter would speedily tide over his j 
embarrassments. ' j 

After getting this note, Frost confessed j 
that ho had almost despaired. There was 
, but one motive left to induce him to ' 
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i struggle on — Georgina. He reached his 
J home, and found that she had fled from the 
! fulling house. Her letter, pi*ovi ng beyond 
1 all possibility of self-delusion that her heart 
was entirely hardened against him, had 
! broken down th e last remnant of his courage, 
j and lie had resolved, to die by his own hand, 
i; Mr. Lovegrovo thought long and anxiously 
,| as to the course it behoved him to follow ; 

1 1 and at length, alter a conversation which 
j; lasted far into tlio night, lie made the 
m following propositions to Mr. Frost. First, 

:• that the latter should re tiro from the 
ij partnership, giving up his share of the 
Jj business to Augustus, who was now quali- 
J; lied to take it. For tills concession, Mr. 
jj Lovegrovo would undertake at once to 
: ! settle Hugh Lockwood’s clpim, and to 
make such other advances as might be 
j| agreed on hereafter. Secondly, Most was 
; i to give liis word that he would, as soon as 
« his retirement trom the linn of Frost and 
.Lovegrovo should lie announced, call a 
■ ! meeting of his creditors, and lay his a 1 fail's 
jj candidly before them. If a composition 
j were found to bo impracticable, ho must 1 
] then become a bankrupt; but in an open 
and upright manner, giving up whatsoever 
property ho lmd without reserve* 
i; Thus the disgrace of having the name of 
jj one of its members in the gazette would 
1 1 be averted from the firm, which point 
weighed a good (leal with Mr. Lovegrovo. 

1 Finally, Mr. Lovegrovo would under lake 
, to assist his former partner in any way 
j that might seem on due consideration to 
j be advisable, and within the limits of what 
ij ho ( Lovegrovo ) considered compatible 
|: with justice to his own family. All this 
• ! Mr. Lovegrovo set forth at length, and 
j, with a clearness of statement which, even 
j in that depth of ^misery and despair in 
jj which he found himself, impressed Frost 
]! with a conviction that ho had hitherto a 
i little under-estimated liis partner’s powers 
of mind. 

• “ I am not in the least a sentimental 
j man, you know, Frost,” said Mr. Love- 
grove; “and I do not pretend that in 
; proposing these arrangements I am not, as 
far as is fair and practicable, consulting my 
jj own interests.” * 

j j Nevertheless, the fact was that the j unior 
partner was willing to make* more than 
j: one sacrifice for the senior, and to treat 
j j him with generosity. But Mr. Lovegrove 
!j would have been much angered had he 
been taxed with any such weakness as a . 
; tender desire to spare Sidney Frost’s feel- 
| ings at the expense of solid advantage to 

h - - , 


himself. Frost was broken down in mind 
and body. He had no will to oppose to , 
that of his friend. And ho knew iu his 
heart that the other man was using his 
position with forbearing* kindness. He • 
agreed to all. 

Mr. Lovegrove doomed it his duty to 
•admonish Mr. Frost once more with some 
sleruness on the fatal intention ho enter- 
tained. 

“ Suicide,” said ho, “ is not only criminal, 
but cowardly. A man of your sort has 
bettor things to do than to die liko a dog, 
because he finds life hard.” 

He extorted from Frost a solemn promise 
that ho would mako no further attempt on 
his own life. And he did not leave him 
until ho had seen him prepared for his 
night’s rest. 

u I think he will sleep,” thought Mr. 
Lovegrove. <£ Nature is wearied out. And 
1 believe there is no further fear of — Unit! 99 

Nevertheless, before quitting the house, 
Mr. Lovegrove took the precaution of 
plunging the loaded pistols/ into a basin 
of water, and then locking thorn up in tlio 
ease damp and dripping as they were. 

MASQUERADING IN CUBA. 

It is tlio twenty-eighth of December, and 
the thermometer stands at ninety- two in tlio 
shade. I rise with the garza grulla — my 
bird chronometer — a wonderful creature of 
the crane species, with a yard of nock, and 
two- feet-, six of legs. Every morning at nix 
of tlio clock precisely, my grulJa awakens 
me by half-a-dozen gurgling and metallic 
shrieks, in a tone loud enougli to bo hoard 
by his Excellency the Governor, who is a 
sound sleeper, and lives in a big palace half 
a league from my abode. 1 descend from 
my Indian grass hammock, and don a suit 
of the flimsiest cashmere, in compliment to 
the^winter month, and because there is still 
a taste of night air in the early morning. I 
have to manufacture my own cafe noir to- 
day, for my servants — a stalwart Elhiopo 
and a youthful mulatto — are both abroad, 
and will not return for the next three days. 

It is a fiesta and Friday. To-morrow is la 
napa, or day of grace “ thrown in” to the 
holiday-makers, to enable them to recruit 
their exhausted frames, which they do by 
repeating the pleasurable excitement of the 
previous day. Then comes Sunday, another 
fiesta, which, in most foreign climes, is 
another wo£d for day of restlessness. 

The leading characteristics in a Cuban 

~,r . 
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carnival arc the street comparsas, or com- 
panies of masqueraders — mamarrachos as 
they are called in the creole vernacular — 
and the masked balls. Here yon have 
a com par. sa comprised of pure Africans ; 
though you wouldn’t believe it, for their 
flat-nosed faces are illumined by a coat of 
light flesh colour, and their woolly heads 
are dyed a blazing crimson. The males 
have also assumed female attire, though 
their better halves have not returned the 
compliment. Hero is another and a better 
comparsa, of mulattoes, with cheeks of 
flaming vermilion, wigs of yellow tow, and 
false beards. Their everyday apparel is 
worn reversed, and the visible lining ‘is 
embellished with tinsel, paint, and ribbons. 
They arc preceded by a band of music ; a 
big drum, baud tambours, basket rattles, 
conch shells, and a nutmeg- grater. The 
members of this goodly company dance and 
sing as they pass rapidly along the streets, 
occasionally halting in their career to sr ro- 
nado a friend. Now, they pause before a 
cottage, at the door of which is a group of 
mulaticas francesas, or French mulatto girls. 
The maskers salute them in falsetto voices, 
and address them by their Christian names 
as a guarantee of their acquaintanceship. 
The girls try hard to recognise the dis- 
figured faces of their visitors. At last: 

“ Hold ! Musyer Fransoir, je vous co- 
noso !” cries a yellow divinity in creole 
French. 

“A r enici! Monte!” calls another; at 
which invitation, Musyer Fransoir, who 
has stood confessed, ascends tlio narrow 
side steps which give entrance to the cot- 
tage and vanishes through a diminutive 
door. He appears again, hatless, and 
beckons his companions, who follow his 
lead with alacrity. Soon, a hollow drum- 
ming, rattling, and grating, is heard, varied 
by the occasional twang of an exceedingly 
light guitar making vain efforts to promote 
harmony. A shuffling of slippered ffctet, 
and voices singing, signify that a dance 
is pending. Everybody — meaning myself 
ana my neighbours — moves towards the 
scene. Everybody passes up the perilous 
steps, and endeavours to squeeze into the 
spare apartment. A few .succeed in esta- 
blishing a permanent footing in the room, 
and the re«jt stand at the doorway and 
window, or burst through the chamber by 
a back door into an open yard. In carnival 
time, everybody’s house is everybody else’s 
castle. 

There is a perfect Babel at tno French 
criolla's. Some are endeavouring to dance 


with lit Mo more terra firma to gyrato upon 
than “ La Nona” had on her foot square of 
table. Others arc beating time on tables, 
trays, and tin pots. Somebody has brought 
a dismal accordion, but he is so jammed up 
in a corner by the dancers, that more wind 
is jerked out of him than ho can possibly 
jerk out of his instrument. The man with 
the faint guitar is no better off. Every 
now and then a verse of dismal song is pro- 
nounced by one of the dancers. 

There is a pause — an interval of ten 
minutes or so for refreshments. English 
bottled ale at two shillings the bottle is dis- 
pensed, together with intensely black cof- 
fee, which leaves a gold- brown stain on the 
cup in proof of its genuineness ; and this 
is followed byjtlie indispensable nip of the 
native brandy called aguardiente. Stumps 
of damp'' cigars are abandoned for fresh 
ones, and the air is redolent of smoke, 
beef;, and brown perspiration. If you re- 
main long in this atmosphere, which re- 
minds you of a combination of a London 
cook-shop and a museum of stuffed birds 
hud rfiummics, you will become impregnated 
by it, and then not all the perfumes of 
Araby will eradicate it from your system. 

i need net go far to witness the street 
sights in carnival time. Many of them I 
can enjoy from my position on mv balcony. 
u Enter ” the shade of an Otheflo in false 
whiskers. Ho is attired in a red shirt, top 
boots, and a glazed cap. In his month is 
a clay pipe ; i .11 his -hand a black bottle : 
both products of Great Britain. Ho is 
followed by a brother black, in the disguise 
of a gentleman, with enormous shirt collars 
and heavy spectacles. In his arms rests 
a colossal volume, upon which his attention 
is riveted, and ^against the brim of his 
napless liat is stuck a lighted taper. He 
stumbles along wdth uneven step, and occa- 
sionally pauses for the purpose of giving 
tongue to his profound cogitations. The 
crowd jeer him as ho passes, but he is un- 
moved, and tho expression of his copper* 
coloured countenance is ever grave and 
unchangeable. His eyes— or more cor- 
rectly speaking, his spectacles — never 
wander from tho mystic page, save when 
ho {rims his taper of brown wax, or ex- 
changes it for another and a longer. One 
cannot help remarking how on all occa- 
sions the “ oppressed ” negro preserves his 
natural gravity. Whether it be his plea- 
suro or his pain, he takes it stoically, 
without any observable alteration in his 
sombre physiognomy. How do you re- 
concile tho singular anomaly of a nigger 
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with his face painted black ? Hero is one, 
whose face and bare arms are besmeared 
with soot, and ink. His thick lips start’ 
out- in bright scarlet relief, his eyebrows 
are painted white, and his spare garments 
(quite filthy enough before) are bedaubed 
with tar and treacle. This piece of grimy 
humanity is worthy of note as showing 
that the despised nigger is really not so 
black as he is painted ; if the truth wore 
known, perhaps, the man himself has 
adopted this disguise with a view to prove 
to the meditative world that there may yet 
bo another, and a blacker, population 1 
It is not wise to bo too contemplative 
and to stay at home on a carnival day in 
Cuba. All the world recognises you in the 
character of a moralising reejuse, and all 
* the carnival world will surely make yon its 
j victim. As I sit, despising these frivolities, 
,| as 1 call them, a great cotnparsa of whites, 
jj Hie genuine article, comes rushing along hi 
! my direction. Out of the carnival season, 

1 the drama i is persona; of this comparsa are 
| respectable members of society in white 
| ! drill suits, and Spanish leather boots. JTo- 
ij day they are disreputable-looking and un- 
h recognisable. Their laces are painted 
I black, red, and mulatto-colour. /Their dis- 
! guise is of the simplest-, and withal most 
! conspicuous nature, consisting of a man's 
' hat and a woman’s chemise; low-necked, 

! short-sleeved, and reaching to the ground, 
j They dance, they sing, and jingle rattles 
and oilier toys, and arc followed by a 
band of music of tlie legitimate kind. In 
it are violin?* a double-bass, a clarionettc, 
a French horn, a bassoon, a brace of tam- 
| hours, and the indispensable nntraeg- 
| grater, performed upon with a piece 
wire exactly as the actual grater is by the 
nutmeg. The musicians, who are all re- 
spectably dressed blacks, hired for the 
occasion, play the everlasting Danza Ou- 
bana. This is Cuba’s national dance, im- 
possible to be described as it is impossible 
to be correctly played by those who have 
never heard it as executed by 'the native. 
In a country where carnivals dfce objected 
to by the police, I have heard but one 
pianoforte player who, in his very excel- 
lent imitation of the quaint inusic of T/a 
Danza-, has in the least reminded me of 
the original with its peculiar hopping stac- 
cato bass and running and waltzing treble ; 
but he had long been a resident in the 
“ Pearl of the Antilles.” 

The comparsa just described has halted 
before my balcony ; as I guessed it would 
from the fact that its members were white 


people and possibly friends. Oh, .why did 
I not accept Jose Joaquin’s invitation last 
evening to make one of a comparsa of wax 
giantesses ! Ilero they come straight into 
my very balcony with their “ Ho la Don 
Gualfcerio. No me cornices ?” in falsetto 
voices. Do I know you ? How should I 
in that ungen tlemanly make-up? Let me 
see. Yes, Frasquito it is, by all that’s grimy 1 
What ! and Tunieu, too, and Bomba ? I 
feed like Bottom the weaver when he sum- 
moned his sprites. Que hay amigos ? 
By this time my amigos have taken unlaw- 
ful possession of my innermost apartments. 
It's of no use to expostulate. I must bottle 
up irty indignation and uncork my pale ale. 
I do the latter by producing all my Eng- 
lish supply of that beverage ; but it proves 
insufficient. The thirst of my burglarious 
intruders is not easily sated. The cry is 
still : Ocrveza ! Convinced that 1 have ex- 
hausted all my beer, they are content to fall 
back upon aguardiente ; which very plebeian 
liquor, to judge from their alcoholic breath, 
my guests have been falling back upon in 
\a variety of ways ever since tin; morning! 

Musica ! Vainos a bailar ! The chomised 
cavaliers. propose a dance. Musical The 
musien. strikes up with a deafening echo 
under my spacious roof. At the inspiring 
tones of La Danza, a dozen spectators from 
the pavement, consuming chicily of mulatto 
girls and white neighbours, invito them- 
selves in. Here’s a pretty thing ! An ex- 
temporised public masked baIMn my private 
dwelling ill the middle of the day ! If this 
were Corn wall-road, Bays water, T’d have 
every one of them prosecuted for trespass. 
Music — a ! Aguardiente ! They combine 
singing with dancing, and mix these with 
cigar smoking and aguardiente drinking. 
To save my credit, the genuine white 
brandy I provide is diluted to ten. degrees 
of. strength, and costs only two dollars and 
a quarter the garafon ! I find myself sud- 
denly whirled round by one of my unin- 
vitecl visitors. I would not have selected 
such a partner, but I have* no choice. 
Smoko is said to be a disinfectant ; so I 
smoke as I dance. For the closeness of 
the atmosphere, and the muskinoss of mu- 
latto girls, are not congenial to one’s ol- 
factory and respiratory organs. At last 
the final drop of aguardiente is drained, 
the music ceases, and my friends, and my 
friends’ friends, and the strangers that 
were without my gate, take their not un- 
welcome departure. 

This has-been a warning, which, as I 
live, I’ll profit by. 1 extemporise and 
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assume a home-made disguise. A strange 
sensation of guilt, of goingto do something 
■wrong, comes over me and makes mo quake 
from the top of my extemporised turban 
to the sole of my sandal slippers. Whither 
shall I wander, forlorn pantomimist that I 
am ? I loiter about the least frequented neigh- 
bourhoods, until the shades of eve — which in 
this climate come with a rush — have fallen, 
and then I mix fearlessly with the throng, 
among whom I am but as a drop in a Black 
Sea. In my peregrinations I meet a com- 
pany of negro masqueraders, who, without 
the least ceremony, are entering the private 
dwelling of an opulent don. The illustrious 
family are tranquilly seated in the elegant 
sala ; but what care their visitors ? It is 
carnival time and they, serfs of that same 
house, are licensed to bring themselves and 
their friends. They beav between them a 
painted screen, which they unfold and plant 
in the middle of the saloon. It forms a 
, theatrical proscenium on a small scale. 
An orchestra of tambours, tin- trays, and 
nutmeg-gratirig giiiros opens the perform- 
ances; and then the actors proceed to saw 
■ the air. They perform this operation in 
turn, by reason of the limited proportions 
of their stage ; and one very tail negro, who 
| appears to have been altogether omitted in 
the carpenter’s calculations, has to speak 
his speech behind the t9p drop. He speaks 
it trippingly too ; for in the middle of a most 
exciting monologue, lie upsets the whole 
paraphernalia and himself into the bargain. 
The entertainment, including refreshments, 
has lasted some fifteen minutes, when the 
itinerant troupo (who derive no benefit 
from their labours save what honour and 
self- enjoyment yield) pick up their portable 
proscenium and walk away. 

By far the gayest region of the city 
| during a carnival is the Plaza de Armas, a 
| spacious square, with wide promenades, 
gardens, and trees, in a railed enclosure. 
Here are the governor’s house, the resi- 
I deuces of Cuban Belgravia, the caf6s, and 
the cathedral*. Myriads of masqueraders, in 
every variety of motley and domino, congre- 
gate in the plaza after their day’s perambu- 
lations, and dance, sing, or bewitch each 
other with their disguises. There is a party 
of masqued and dominoed ladies : genuine 
whites all ; you can tell it by the shapo of tlieir 
gloveless minds and the transparent pink of 
their finger nails ; endeavouring to hoax a 
couple of swains in false noses and green 
spectacles, both of whom have been already 
recognised. The perplexed youths try 
their hardest to discover their fair inter- 


locutors by peeping at their profiles through 
their wire masks, but in vain. At the 
next quiet tertulia these same ladies will 
have rare fun with their puzzled victims of 
the night of the masquerade. Within ear- 
shot of where I am standing are a small 
crew of ancient mariners, Britons every 
one of them ; unless they happen to be 
Americans from Boston : it does not matter 
which to a Cuban. They belong to the 
good ship Mary Barker, lately arrived from 
Halifax, in quest of Cuban copper. Jack 
has come ashore to -might to see the sights 
and collect material for a new yarn, which 
he will deliver at his nativo fireside one of 
these odd days. Some masker has ap- j 
proachcd the group, and has brought them | 
the astounding information that he — the j 
unknown — belongs to the Mary Barker. 
Jack tut ns to his messmates with a bcwil- I 
dered air. Then, addressing the masker, I 
“ What, Joe P” says lie at a venture. 

^ No, not Joe,” says the man behind the 
mask. “ Try again.” 

“Shi ver my ti mbers ! * ’ excla i ra s J ack, 

1 “I give it up. Here, Tom,” says ho to a j 
shipmate of that name, “you're good at j 
conliumdrums ; just step for’ard and tell j 
this hero lubber who he is.” j 

Tom tries and fails, but arrives at the 
possible conclusion that it is “ some o’ them 
’ere Cubeyans a-making game oil us.” 

Refreshment stalls stand at intervals 
along tlio pavement of tlio plaza. Each 
table has a white tablecloth, and is dimly 
illumined by caudles sheltered from tlio | 
wind by enormous stand-shade# of glass, or 
lamps of portable gas. Leather- bottomed 
chairs aro placed invitingly around, and 
charcoal braziers for warming drinks keep 
tneir respectful distances. Egg-flip, bottled 
ale, cafe noir, and a hind of soupo a la 
Julienne, called by the natives aijaco, aro 
dispensed by n egress vendors, who charge , 
double for everything, and dxdvo a roaring 
trade. Approaching ono of tho tables I 
call for a plate of aijaco, and am perfectly 
"understood by the dark divinity who places 
before me % pot-pourri of yams, green 
bananas, cut pumpkins, aguacates, chicken, 
and broth of tho same. I do full justice 
to this rich and substantial repaigt, and, by 
way of dessert, conclude with a very small 
cup of properly made cafe noir and a 
genuine Yara. I then betake myself to tho 
nearest coffee-house. After black coffee, 
comefch what is popularly termed plus-cafe, 
and this being an unlicensed spirit cannot 
be had in the street. The coffee-saloon is 
well patronised, and the air of carnival is 
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Kero very strong. Everybody and every- 
thing seem to follow the masquerade lead, 
the very furniture forming no exception to 
I the rule : for the gas chandeliers aro encased 
in fancy papers, the walls and pictures are 
adorned by tropical leaves and evergreens, 
the chairs arc transformed into shapes of* 
seated humanity, the marble slabs of the 
little round tables are partially disguised in 
robes of glass and crystal. As for the 
white -jacketed proprietor ai\d his myrmi- 
dons, including Rubio, the mixer of liquors, 
behind the counter, they all wear smiles or 
holiday faces, while they carefully conceal 
f heir natural sleepiness. 

I Mozo ! Garmon! Una co pita con cognac ! 

| The waiter hears, but does not obey, 
j having already too many co pitas on his 
j mind. “ Alla voy, sen or 1” he, however, 

! says; and as it is some consolation, to 
j know that he will come eventually, L for- 
1 give his procrastination, and bide ruy tinje. 
Meanwhile, 1 watch a group of -maskers 
who surround a guitar- playing improv- 
visatoro, who assures his audience in song 
that he is expiring because of the faith k'ss- 
noss of his mulatto, who has rejected his 
advances with ridicule, in an opposite 
! corner aro a pair of moralising Davids 
gravely descanting upon the frailty of 
j woman to the accompaniment of a windy 
i accordion and a nutmeg-grater, something 
after this fashion : 

Women there arc in this world, wo see, 
j Whosi* tongues arc lqjig enough for three ; 

j They bear their neighbours’ skins about, 

And twist and turn them inside out. 

lhillejo ajeno ! lo viran all reves. 

This is the whole song, and nothing but 
the song; for negro melodies, of which the 
abort} is a specimen, are essentially epi- 
grammatic. 

A rush is made to the big barred win- 
i dows and open doors of the cafe. An im- 
portant comparsa of Congo negroes of both 
sexes is passing in procession along the 
sfercet. They have just been paying their 
respects to no less a personage than his 
Excellency the Governor of Santiago : in 
the long reception-room of whose palace, 
and in whose august presence they have 
dared to cUmce ! The troupe is headcd'by 
a brace of blacks, who carry banners with 
passing strange devices, and a dancing 
mace-beared. These are followed by a 
battalion of colonels, generals, # arid field- 
marshals, in gold-braided coats and gilded 
cocked-hats. Each wears a broad sash 
of coloured silk, a sword and enormous 
- spurs. These are not ordinary masque- 


raders be it known, but grave subjects of 
his sombre majesty King Congo, the oldest 
and blackest of all the blacks : tho law- 
fully appointed sovereign of the coloured 
community. It seems to form part of tho 
drilling of his majesty’s military to march 
with a tumble-down, pick-me-up step, for as 
each member of tho corps moves ho is for 
ever losing his balance and finding his equi- 
librium ; but whether on tho present occa- 
sion this remarkable step proceeds from 
loyalty or liquor I cannot say. In the rear 
of his Congo Majesty’s officers are a crowd 
of copper-coloured amazons, in pink mus- 
lins trimmed with flowers and tinsel, who 
march trippingly in. files of four, at well- 
measured distances, and form a connecting 
link with each other by means of their 
pocket-hand kerchiefs held by tho extreme 
corners. Each damsel carries a, lighted 
taper of brown wax, and a tin rattle, which 
she jingles as she moves. The whole pro- 
cession terminates in a military band, com- 
posed of musicians whoso hard work and 
little pay are exhibited in their uniforms, 
•which arc confined to buttonless shirts and 
brief unmentionables. Their instruments 
are a big drum, hand tambours, huge cono- 
sl inpod basket rattles, a bent bamboo harp 
with a solitary string, and tho indispen- 
sable giiiro or nutmeg- grater. There is 
harmony in this outline of an orchestra, 
let him laugh who may. No actual tune 
is there, but you havo all the lights and 
shadows — tho skeleton, so to speak — of a 
tunc, and if your imagination bo musical, 
that will suffice to supply the melody. The 
peculiar measure adopted in negro drum- 
music, and imitated in La Danza and in 
church chiming, has an origin which those 
who havo a taste for natural history will 
do well to make a note of. There is an 
insect — 1 forget the name, but you may 
hear it any fine night in the wilds of a 
tropical country — that gives out a con-' 
tinuous croak, which exactly corresponds 
with this measure. 

A1 fin y al cabo, I have taken my plus- 
cafe ; and now that it is very early morn- 
ing, I take the nearest way to my virtu- 
ous homo. On my way thither, I pause 
before tho saloons of the Philharmonic, 
where a grand bal-masquo of genuine, and 
doubtful, whites is being held. From my 
position on the pavement, I can see per- 
fectly well into the salon de bal, so I will 
not evade tho doorkeeper, as others do, by- 
introducing myself in disguise as some- 
body else. I observe that the proceedings 
within have already bogun to grow warm* 
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There is no lack of partners in carnival 
time, as everybody, save the black musi- 
cians, is dancing the everlasting contra- 
danza. Some of the excited too- trippers 
have abandoned their masks. One of these, 
an olive - complexioned senorita, wears a 
tell-tale patch of blue paint on her left 
cheek : condemning testimony that at some 
period of the evening she danced with that 
mamarracho whose face is painted like an 
Indian chief! In a dark comer of the 
billiard- room, where two gentlemen attired 
in the garb of Philip the Second are play- 
ing carambola against a eouplo of travestied 
Charles the Fifths, are seated a snug couple 
— lover and mistress to all appearance. 
The dominoed lady is extremely bashful, 
her replies are brief, and all but inaudible. 
The fond youth has proposed a saunter 
into the refreshing night air, where a 
moon, bright enough to road tlio smallest 
print by, is shining. His proposal is 
acceded to. His heart is glad now ; but 
what will his feelings be when ho dis- 
covers that tjic beloved object is a bearded 
brute like himself! The orchestra is play- 
ing one of Lina Boza’s last danzas. Lina 
Boza is a negro composer and clarionefcte 
player of great renown in Cuba, and this 
parti (Hilar danza is one of the pegajosa or 
“irresistible” kind. You have heard it 
played all over tlio town to-day, and to- 
morrow you will hear it sung with a couple 
of doggerel rhymes in creole Spanish, whieh 
fit. into tlio music so well as to “ appear to 
be the echoes of the melody ” The way in 
which Lina helps the dancers in their 
favourite gyrations by his inimitable and 
ever- varied performance on the clarionet te, 
should be a warning to protecting mammas ! 
The stop of La Danza is difficult for an 
amateur to conquer, but when once it is 
achieved, and you are fortunate enough to 
secure a graceful partner, the result is 
highly satisfactory. I am almost tempted 
to trespass upon the early hours of the 
morning for the sake of the music of La 
Danza and those open-air refreshment « 
stalls where everything looks hot and 
inviting. The night breeze is, moreover, 
cool and exhilarating, and, after all, it is 
not later than nine p.m. — in Europe. I 
lead on, nevertheless, in the direction of 
the Heights of El Tivoli, whore I reside ; 
stopping not in my upward career, save to 
pay a flying visit at a ball of mulattoes. 
A crowd of uninvited are gazing, like 
myself, between the bars of tho huge 
windows ; for the ball is conducted upon 
exclusive principles, and is accessible only 


with tickets of admission. Two policias, 
armed with revolvers and short Roman 
swords, are stationed at the entrance- door, j 
and this looks very much like tho pre- |J 
cursor of a row. Mulatto balls generally ]j 
do end in some unlooked-for compromisa, !; 
and it would not surprise mo if this parti- jj 
cular ball were to terminate in something jl 
sensational. , ' 

I am home, and am myself again, rumi- j; 
nating upon the events of tho day and :j 
night, and I f arrive at the conclusion that 
the despised and oppressed negro is not so !i 
ill off as ho is made out to be, especially in , 
carnival time. As I enter, my grulla 
thinks it must bo six o’clock, and essays to ! 
shriek that hour, as is her custom: but ; 

I startle her in tho middle of her fourth jl 
chime, and ' she stops at half- past three. ' 
Then il climb into my aerial couch, in 
whose embrace I presently invoke that of :: 
the grim masker, Morpheus ! ij 

— u 

HAND- SHAKING. ;| 

AIany people read character by the shape |i 
of the skull; almost everybody intuitively ;! 
and instinctively reads it in the counte- ; 
nance; some affect to be able to discover 
it in the handwriting of persons whom they ; 
have never soon ; while a few* are of opi- 
nion that it may be ascertained by the i 
manner in which a man shakes hands, j: 

Of all these modes of studying character || 
that of physiognomy* is the most to be | 
depended upon. Nevertheless — as an aid n 
to, and not a substitute for, physiognomy — |! 
there is much to be said for hand-shaking, j j 
as a means of deciding whether he or she . 
who offers or accepts this act of friendly 
courtesy, is cold or warm-hearted, indiffe- 
rent or cordial, sincere* or hypocritical, or j 
whether he is really glad to interchange 
courtesies with you, or only pretends to 
be so. 

How did poople first get into the ha\jit i 
of shaking hands ? The answer is not far I 
to seek. In early and barbarous times, 
when every savage or semi-savage was his 
own lawgiver, judge, soldier, and police- 
man, and had to watch over his own 
safety, in default of all other ^protection, 
two friends or acquaintances, or two 
strangers desiring * to be friends or ac- 
quaintances, when they chanced to meet, 
offered each to the other the right hand — 
the hand alike of offence and defence, the 
hand that wields the sword, the dagger, 
the club, the tomahawk, or other weapon 
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of war. Each did this to show that the 
hand was empty, and that neither war nor 
treachery was intended. A man cannot 
well stab another while he is engaged in 
the act of shaking hands with him, unless 
-ho be a double-dyed traitor and villain, 
and strives to aim a cowardly blow with 
the left, while giving the right and pre- 
tending to be on good terms with his 
victim. The custom of hand-shaking pre- 
vails, more or less, among all civilised 
nations, and is the tacit avowal of friend- 
ship and goodwill, just as the kiss is of a 
warmer passion. 

ha dies, as every one must have remarked, 
seldom or never shake hands with the cor- 
diality of gentlemen ; unless it be with each 
other. The reason is obvious. It is for 
them to receive homage, not to give it. 
They cannot be expected to show ib persons 
of the other sex a warnjtli of greeting, 
which might be misinterpreted ; unless 
such persons arc very closely related* to 
them by family, or affection ; in which eases 
hand-shaking is not needed, and the lips 
do more agreeable duty. # • 

Every man shakes hands according to 
his nature, whether it be timid or aggres- 
sive, proud or humble, courteous^oi* churlish, 
vulgar or refined, sincere or hypocritical, 
enthusiastic or indifferent. The nicest re- 
finements* and idiosyncrasies of character 
may not perhaps be discoverable in this 
fashion, but t he more salient points of tem- 
perament and individuality may doubtless 
be made clear to the understanding of most 
people by a better study of what I shall 
call the physiology or the philosophy of 
hand-shaking. 

Some people are too “robustious ” to be 
altogether pleasant. They take the offered 
hand with the grasp of it vice, and as if 
they had, with malice prepense, resolved to 
squeeze all the delicate little hones of your 
knuckles into pulp or mince moat. And 
while the tears of .agony come into your 
eyes, and run down your checks, they 
smile at you benignantly, liko gentle giants* 
unconscious of their strength, and of 
the tyranny with which they exercise it. 
Many of them are truly good fellows, and 
mean all the cordiality of which their awful 
squeeze is the manifestation. They would 
exert all the strength that goes to waste in 
such hand-shaking in rescuing you from 
danger, if you were in it, or in doing battle 
against your enemies, if you were assailed 
by superior numbers. * Yet when such 
seemingly cordial good fellows manifest 
the same cordiality towards people whom 
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they met for the first time yesterday, and 
towards those with whom they may have 
been, intimate for a half or a quarter of a 
century, it is impossible to avoid a suspicion 
that they act from habit, rather than 
from the ebullition of heart. But of all the 
men to bo avoided, he who squeezes your 
hand in this excruciating fashion, on a 
false pretence, is the worst. He dislo- 
cates your joints to convince you that 
he loves you very dearly, and as soon as 
you are out of sight forgets you, or 
thinks that you are no “great shakes” after 
nil, or, worso still, abuses you behind your 
back to the rufttt acquaintance whom he 
mo*.'ts. Him, in his turn, he serves in the 
same manner, and gradually establishes for 
himself the character, which he well de- 
serves, of being a snob and a humbug of a 
particularly offensive type. 

Another, and even more odious kind of 
liand-shaker, is lie who offers you his hand, 
but will not permit you to get fair hold of 
it ; one of whom it lias been sung : 

Willi fingor tip hd condesconcfa 

To touch fcbo fingers of his friends, 

As if bo feared their palms might brand 

Some moral stigma on his hand. 

To be treated with the oool contempt, or 
supercilious scorn which such a mode of 
salutation implies, is worse than not to be 
saluted at all. Better a footfmn, with 
whom you feel on terms of equality, than 
an acquaintance — he cannot be called a 
friend- — who looks down upon you as if he 
were a superior being, and will not admit 
yuur social equality without a drawback 
and a discount. It sometimes happens, 
however, that this result is due to the 
diffidence of the shakee rather than to tho 
pride of the shaker. If a timid man will 
not hold his hand out far enough to enable 
another to grasp it fairly, it is his own 
fault, and betrays a weakness in bis own 
character, and, not a defect in that pf him 
who would be friendly with him. 

Another hand-shaker whose method is 
intolerable, and with whom it is next to 
impossible to remain oh friendly terms, is 
the one who offers you one finger instead 
of the tips of the whole five, as much as to 
say, I am either too pro-occupied in myself, 
or think too little of you, to give you my 
whole hand. With such a man the inter- 
change of any but the barest and scantiest 
courtesy is rendered difficult by any one 
who has a particle of self-respect. 

To present the left hand for tho purpose 
of a friendly greeting is a piece of dis- 
courtesy — sometimes intentional on the 
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part of superiors in rank to their inferiors, 
and an act that no true gentleman will 
commit. There is no reason why it should 
bo considered more discourteous than it 
would bo to kiss the left cheek instead 
of the right; but, doubtless, the custom 
that makes the right hand imperative 
in all sincere salutation dates from those 
early times when hand-shaking first began ; 
and tho hand that shook or was shaken 
in friendship was of necessity weapon- 
less. Tho poor left hand that one would 
think ought to be of as much value and 
strength as the right, just as the left 
foot or leg is as strong as tho right foot or 
leg, because they are both used equally, has 
fallen into disrepute, as well as into com- 
parative disuse, until it has become an 
accepted phrase to say of any proceeding 
that is inauspicious, artful, sly, or secretly 
malicious, that it is “ sinister” — that is, left- 
handed. 

To shako hands without removing tlio 
glove is an act of discourtesy, which, if 
unintentional 4 and thoughtless, requires 
an apology for the hurry or inadvertence 
which led to it. This idea would also 
seem to bo an occult remnant of tho old 
notion that the glove might conceal a 
weapon. Hence true courtesy and friend- 
ship required that the hand should be 
naked as a proof of bona fides. 

To refuse pointedly to shake hands with 
one who otters you the opportunity in a 
friendly manner amounts to a declaration 
of hostility. And after a quarrel — or act 
of open hostility — tho acceptance of tho 
hand ottered is alike tho sign and the rati- 
fication of peace. 

Tho nations of continental Europe are 
scarcely so much addicted to hand- shaking 
as the English, while the English in this 
respect are far less demonstrative and ap- 
parently cordial than tho Americans, who 
shake hands with one another from morn- 
ing to night, if even tho slightest excuse or 
opportunity arises. “ Since my arrival in the 
United States,” wrote the late Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, “I have been surrounded by 
crowds of woll-wishers, whose greatest 
desire seemed to be to shako hands with 
me. In Ireland this practice does not pre- 
vail, but here it seems to be a universal 
custom.” All travellers are equally struck 
with the undue prevalence of this custom, 
as they cannot fail to be after they have 
been a few days in tho country. The 
stranger, if of any eminence or renown, is 
often introduced to forty or fifty people in 
a string, and to omit to shake hands with 


any oue of them would be an act of dis- 
respect. And even the Irish and German 
waiters at the great hotels expect you to 
shake hands with them, on your second 
arrival, if they happen to remember your 
face or name, or have received a gratuity at 
your hands for their previous services or 
attentions. 

One of the greatest penalties attached 
to the by no means enviable office of presi- 
dent, is the stupendous amount of hand- 
shaking which that functionary has to un- 
dergo. The late good-natured President 
Lincoln was a serious sufferer, though it 
must be confessed that lie often took his 
revenge and gave some too importunate 
hand- shakers such squeezes of his power- 
ful grasp as made them remember him 
with pain for a few hours after tho in- 
fliction *of his cordiality. Both he and 
other occupants of his uneasy and thank- 
less cilice have, on New Year’s Day espe- 
cially, and on many oilier occasions, to 
undergo an amount of hand-shaking, 
sufficient almost to - wrench the arm off*, 
or at least to make it ache for a fbrinight 
afterwards. Five or six thousand people 
of all ranks and classes of men, front 
the polite European ambassadors and di- 
plomatic agents at 'Washington, and the 
legislators, bankers, merchants, lawyers, 
newspaper editors and reporters, the mili- 
tary and naval officers, down to the 
common soldiers and sailors, and, lower 
still, down to the* very roughs of the 
street, who are all admitted without the 
intervention of a Gold Stick or any other 
kind of stick, or a Black or a White Bod, 
or any kind of usher or introduction, and 
in any costume they please, even in that of 
the navvy with his heavy boots and his 
working jacket, or the sweep with tho soot 
still on his face (though it must be admitted 
as a rule that the rowdies, the sweeps, and 
the navvies, put on their best clothes on 
such great occasions) pass through the re- 
ception hall, each of them expecting tu 
shake hands with the chief magistrate. 

I have nothing to say against hand- 
shaking. It is pleasant to touch the hand 
of an honest man or woman, and to be on 
such terms of acquaintanceship with either 
of these masterpieces of creation, as to 
justify you in the thought that you are 
their equal, and that a moral sympathy 
may flow from you to them, or from them 
to you. Even to grasp the paw of an 
honest and intelligent dog, who holds ifc up 
for you to shake, on being asked to do so, 
is something. For tho dog, unlike some 
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men, would scorn to give his paw to one, 

( in whose eye, and in whose face, lie, by his 
i fine instinct, in sonic respects the equal, if 
]j not the superior, of reason, discovered 
;i treachery or evil. 

; j METEORS. 

ij Tx a paper headed The Universe,* we 
;i put on record facts proving that the great 
! | whole (of which our solar system is but an 
j infinitely small fraction) is one in material 
| constitution. The spectral analysis of light. 
[' lias shown that the most distant visible 
; heavenly bodies contain substances exactly 
|i the same as those which make up the solid 
■i crust of Die earth. Thus, Aldebaran (the 
ij slar marked h in the .Bull) has 'Soda, mag- 
;! nesia, hydrogen, lime, iron, bismuth, ft ell u- 
i! rium, antimony, and mercury. Sirius, the 
Dog Star, likewise confesses fo soda, mag- 
nesia, hydrogen, nml probably iron ; and not# 
only the stars but many of the neb’uhe have, 
been marie to avow their possession of 
j, similar, if ifot exactly identical elements. 

In the Anmiairo of the Bureau des Longi- 
tudes, for IR70, M. Delaunay confirms the 
theory of the unity of the constitution of 
the universe by a different set of tacts and 
; arguments which have all the charm of 
' novelty. For, ages, nobody knew wha h they 
meant; and we read Ids lucid explanation 
with the pleasure enjoyed in guessing a 
,, riddle which has long puzzled our brains, 
i; if we may compare the solution of a play 
ij on words with the. satisfaction of obtaining 
i; the grandest views of nature. In the present 
ki notice” he treats of what we may learn 
j from tlio various kiuds of meteors — a term 
1 1 which, in its Greek original, means merely 
f ! something hanging aloft, 
j Spectral analysis has enabled us to study 
j the material elements of the heavenly 
• bodies ; but this is not the only means wo 
j possess of discovering directly the secrets 
of tho constitution of the universe. Cer- 
tain* phenomena, now to be examined, put 
it in our power to malco a close inspection 
of a considerable number of bodies dis- 
tributed in space. Wo can oven handle 
j some of these bodies, and analyse them b# 
j tho various processes which our laboratories 
j have at their command. Tho results have 
I been valuable, from their verifying, directly 
j and undeniably, the notions already derived 
‘ from other sources respecting the condition 
and naturcrof the matter dispersed through- 
out celestial space. 

* See All tiie Year Round, New Series, vol. ii., p. 10. 
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While gazing at tho starry heavens, wo 
often see a bright point dart rapidly across 
the constellations, and then disappear with- 
out leaving any trace. This is what Wo 
call a shooting star. Sometimes the bril- 
liant point marks the line of its passage 
by leaving behind it a luminous train, 
which lasts a fow instants, but vanishes 
so mi afterwards. Tho path of tho shooting 
star is usually rectilinear or straight, or 
rather it would coincide with the arc of a 
groat circle traced on tho celestial hemi- 
sphere. In a fow cases, which arc very 
rare, tho path presents successive sinuo- 
sities, or takes a decided bend, making an 
angle, ‘sometimes very large, with the direc- 
tion it followed at the outset. In other 
words, the shooting star seems to travel 
in a serpentine course, or rapidly to change 
its direction, and oven, in certain instances, 
it seems to go back again, returning to- 
wards its starting-point. Shooting stars 
constitute a special class of luminous 
meteors, which appear at all times and 
seasons. JN’oi a night passes without 
several of them being observed. Tho- fre- 
quency wit It which they show themselves, 
as we shall see by-and-byc, is moro or loss 
great, according to circumstances. 

From time to time, but much loss rarely, 
there occurs a phenomenon, tho same in 
kind, but much greater in intensity. A 
luminous body of considerable and appre- 
ciable dimensions rapidly traverses the 
heavens, shedding a bright light in all 
directions. It resembles a ball of fire, 
whoso apparent magnitude is often com- 
parable to that of the moon. This body 
generally leaves behind it a very visible 
luminous train. Often, during or immedi- 
ately after its appearance, an explosion 
takes place, and even occasionally several 
explosions, which arc heard at different and 
widely distant places on the surface of tho 
earth. Frequently, also, tho explosion is 
accompanied by tho bursting of the ball of 
iij-o into luminous fragments, which seem 
projected in different directions. This 
phenomenon constitutes what is -called a 
meteor proper, or, by French naturalists, a 
bolide — a word we might well naturalise, 
as it is used in that sense by Pliny, and is 
derived from a Greek verb to throw, to 
shoot out. Tho phenomenon occurs by 
day as well as by night — only in the first 
case the light it emits is very much 
diminished by the light of tho sun, and, 
in fact, is only perceptible when* developed 
with considerable intensity. 

On the other hand, on tho earth’s sur- 
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face we sometimes find solid bodies of a 
stony or metallic nature, which appear to 
have nothing in common with the soil on 
which they lie. From time immemorial 
the vulgar have attributed to these bodies 
an extra-terrestrial origin. They were be- 
lieved to be stones fallen from the sky. 
They have been designated pierres de 
foudre, pierres de tonnerre, thunderbolts, 
because they were regarded as matter shot 
by lightning to the surface of the earth. 
Many of these protended thunderbolts have 
been recognised to derive their origin from 
the soil itself in which they were found. 
Such are the ferrugineous pyrites, so com- 
monly occurring in chalky strata^ But, 
for a certain number of them, their extra- 
terrestrial origin has been indisputably as- 
certained. The name of aerolites (stones 
of the air) is given to them as a reminder 
that they fell to the earth* from the depths 
of the atmosphere which envoi opes our 
globe. 

What relationship can possibly exist be- 
tween shocking stars, bolides, and aerolites ? 
A variety of opinions has been held on this 
subject. What strikes us most is the vague- 
ness and indecision with which they have 
been offered, the slight actual knowledge 
possessed respecting the phenomena under 
consideration, and at the' same time the 
incredulity with which philosophers have 
received the accounts furnished to them 
by the public. 

First, as to their incredulity. In Kepler’s 
Ephemerides, wo read, “ 7 — 17 November, 
1623.* A fiery meteor, or globe of fire, 
was seen throughout almost the whole of 
Germany, flying rapidly from the west to 
the east. It is affirmed that in Austria 
something like a clap of thunder was heard. 
Nevertheless, I do not believe it; for 
nothing of the kind is to be found in the 
accounts that we possess/’ 

In the Memoirs of tho Academic des 
Sciences for 1700, Lemery writes: “Wo 
cannot reasonably doubt that the matter of 
lightning and thunder is sulphur, set 6n 
fire and shot out with great velocity. As 
to the lightning-stones with which the 
vulgar will have it that the thunder is 
always accompanied, I take their existence 
to be very doubtful, and am even inclined 
to believe that there never have been any 
real ones. None of these stones are to bo 
found on the spots that have been struck 
by lightning; and even if we had found 
one, we shpuld sooner believe that it came 

* 7, Julian date ; 17, Gregorian. 


from some mineral matter melted and formed 
by the burning sulphur of the thunder in 
the earth itself, than that the stone had 
been formed in tho air or in the clouds, 
and shot out together with the thunder.” 

Next, as to the vagueness and indecision 
of their views. Halley several times di- 
rected his attention to meteors, and tho 
causes by which they may be explained. 
In a note, published in 1714, in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, No. 341, he relates 
the occurrence of two remarkable meteors, 
one of which was seen in Italy on the 21st 
of March, 1676, the other in England, in 
the neighbourhood of London, on tho 31st 
of J uly, 1 708. He demonstrates fliat, from 
the directions in which the latter meteor 
was seen at different places, its height above 1 
the earth ‘may be estimated at from forty 
to fifty miles. Then he adds, “I have 
deeply reflected on these circumstances, 
and 1 consider them the most important 
* facts that have come to Hiy knowledge re- 
lating to the phenomenon of meteors. I 
am inclined to think that there must exist 
q certain quantity of matter in ethereal 
space formed by tho fortuitous concourse 
of atoms, and that the earth meets it while 
travelling along her orbit, before it has ac- 
quired a great rate of speed in the direction 
of tho sun.” Here he “ burned,” as chil- 
dren say ; he was within a step or two of ' 
wliat is now held to be the truth. 

Some years afterwards, on the appear- 
ance of an extraordinary meteor, seen in 
England on the 19th of March, 1719 (whose 
height above the eartK Halley reckoned at 
seventy-three miles), tho great astronomer 
put forth a different explanation, to the 
effect that the matter constituting the 
meteor had emanated from the earth, 
through the effects of the preceding un- 
usually hot summer. Sulphurous vapours, 
ho thinks, have no need of air to sustain 
them, but mount by a sort of centrifugal 
force ; they then form a train, liko a train 
of gunpowder, and, when inflamed by 
spontaneous combustion, the fire runs along 
it from one end to the other. And that 
was the best explanation Halley could give 
of meteors and bolides. 

4 Mussenbrock, in his Course of Experi- 
mental and Mathematical Physics (trans- 
lated into French, 1769), in like manner 
attributes a terrestrial origin to the ma- 
terials of which fire-balls consist. “All 
bodies,” he says, “which form part of the 
universe, emit different emanations, which 
rise in the air, mingle with it, and are tho 
matter and cause of meteors.” And after- 
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wards, “ As these globes of fire spread, 
wherever they pass, an odour like that of 
burning sulphur, I can scarcely doubt that 
they are clouds principally composed of 
brimstone and other combustibles issuing 
from volcanos which have opened fresh 
mouths amongst the mountains, and have 
discharged large quantities of sulphurous 
vapours before they have caught fire.” 

The opinion of the learned in the second 
half of tho eighteenth century respecting 
stones fallen from the sky, may be gathered 
from a report made to the Academic des 
Sciences, in 1 769, by the celebrated chemist 
Lavoisier, in the name of a commission ap- 
pointed to give an account of a phenome- 
non of the kind which had lately happened 
in France. First, he expresses^ his scepti- 
cism. “In spite of the notions accredited 
amongst tho ancients, true philosophers 
have always regarded as very doubtful the 
existence of these thunderstorms. And if 
it was considered suspicious at . a iimo 
when philosophers had scarcely any idea 
of the nature of thunder, it must appear 
still more so at tho present day, now tkat 
it is known that the effects of lightning 
are the same as those of electricity.” 

He then proceeds to relate the facts. On 
the 13th of September, 1768, at about half- 
past four in the afternoon, there appeared 
in the direction of the Chateau do la Che- 
vallerie, near Luce, a little town in the 
Maine, a stormy cloud, inside which was 
heard a short, sharp thunder- clap, very like 
the firing of a cannon. Then, throughout 
the space of two leagues and a half, with- 
out any lire being percoptible, there was 
heard a considerable noise in the air which 
sounded so like the lowing of an ox that 
many people were deceived by it. Finally, 
several individuals who were doing har- 
vest work in the parish of P4rigu6, about 
three leagues from Luce, hearing tho same 
noise, looked up, and saw an opaquo body 
which described a curve and then fell on a 
strip of grass on the high road to Mans, - 
near which they were working. They all ran 
up to it quickly and found a sort of stone, 
about the half of which was buried in the 
earth ; but it was so burning hot that they 
could not handle it. Then they all took 
fright and ran away ; but returning some 
time afterwards, they saw that it had not 
stirred, and found that it had cooled suffi- 
ciently to admit of a close examination. 
This stone weighed seven pounds and a 
half. It was triangular in shape ; that is, 
it presented three rounded protuberances, 
one of which, at the moment of its fall, 

a 


had entered the sod. All the part* of it 
which was in the ground was grey or ash- 
coloured, while the rest, exposed to the air, 
was extremely black. 

We have hero all the circumstances of a 
meteor, with explosion, and the fall of a 
solid body to the earth, but without any 
luminous appearance, in consequence of its 
happening in broad daylight. Lavoisier, 
after mentioning tho existence on its sur- 
face of a very thin coating of black, swollen 
matter which appeared to have been fused, 
came to the conclusion that the stone had 
not been exposed to a considerable degree 
of heat, nor for any length of time; in 
fact, fit decomposed before it became red- 
hot: consequently, that it did not owe its 
origin to thunder, had not fallen from tho 
sky, nor had been formed by mineral mat- 
ters fused by lightning. The commission 
gave their opinion that tho stone, which 
perhaps had been slightly covered with 
earth or turf, had been struck with* light- 
ning, and so laid bare ; tho heat had been 
sufficient to melt the surface of the portion 
struck, but had not lasted long enough 
to penetrate the interior, which was tho 
reason why tho stono was not decomposed. 
It is clear they wero determined not to 
believe the evidence of the persons who 
saw it fall. The uncertainty respecting 
the nature and the cause of meteors is 
further shown in a letter addressed, in 
1784, by Charles Blagden to Sir Joseph 
Banks, and published in tho Transactions 
of the Royal Society of London. His con- 
clusion is that the sole known natural 
agent, to which the production of these 
phenomena can be attributed, is electricity. 

Such was the state of opinion respecting 
meteors and stones fallen from the sky, 
when Chladni (whose portrait is given as 
the frontispiece to Tyndall's admirable 
treatise on Sound) published, in German, 
in 1794, Reflexions on tho Origin of Divers 
Masses of Native Iron, and notably of that 
found by Pallas in Siberia. With won- 
derful acuteness he maintained the thesis 
that everything seemed to prove that these 
masses of iron are no other than the sub- 
stance of bolidfcs or globes of fire ; for all 
that was known of those moteors proved 
they were formed of heavy and compact 
materials which could not bo projected in 
the air in a solid shape by a terrestrial force, 
nor be composed of diverse 'substances dis- 
seminated in tho atmosphere. Moreover, 
the lumps found where these bolides have 
fallen, bear so striking a resemblance not 
only amongst themselves but to those of 
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Siberia and elsewhere, that it suffices to 
make us adopt an opinion which is further 
confirmed by numerous proofs. 

His reasoning respecting the origin of 
bolides reads almost like second sight. It 
j is known, he urges, that our planet is com- 
I posed of various elements— -earthy, metallic, 
and others — amongst which iron is one of 
th6 most widely distributed. It is also con- 
jectured that the other heavenly bodies are . 
made of analogous materials, or even quite 
identical, although mingled and probably 
modified in very various ways. There 
ought likewise to exist in space much solid 
matter collected into small masses, without 
belonging to any of the heavenly bodies 
properly so called, and which, set in motion 
iby projective or attractive forces, continues 
to advance until, arriving within the sphere 
of the earth’s (or any other heavenly body’s) 
influence, it falls upon it by the action of 
I gravity. The motion of those masses of 
matter, extremely rapid in itself, being ac- 
celerated b$r the earth’s attraction, causes 
such friction with the particles of the 
atmosphere as to heat them to incandes- 
cence, and make tliem throw off vapours 
and gaseous fluids, ending with the explo- 
sion of tho mass. 

It is a remarkable fact that aerolites 
are principally composed of iron. But, 
urges Chladni, if the above theory is cor- 
rect, we must believe that other substances 
found in stones fallen from the sky — such 
as sulphur, silox, magnesia, &c . — are not 
; peculiar to our globe, but are among tho 
| elements which enter into the composition 
i of all the heavenly bodies. This opinion 
coincides, as near as may be, with the dis- 
coveries made by tho spectral analysis of 
. light. Shooting stars are also referred by 
! Chladni to the same cause as meteoric fire- 
balls or bolides, with which view philo- 
sophers of tho present day do not exactly 
agree. What they do hold would occupy 
too much space to be included in this 
paper. * 

A lucky circumstance hastened the adop- 
tion of Chladni’ s ideas. Nows of the ap- 
pearance of a magnificent meteor in the 
neighbourhood of L’Aigle (department of 
the Orme) having reached the Acadfeiie 
des Sciences, and some stones fallen from 
the sky on that occasion being submitted 
to it for examination, one of its members, 
the young Biot, was requested to proceed 
to the spot and ascertain all particulars 
respecting the meteor. 

It appears that on Tuesday, 6 Floreal, 
year XI. (26th of April, 1803), about ono 


iu the afternoon, weather calm, there was 
seen from Caen, Pont-Auderner, and the 
environs of Alerxjon, Falaise, and VernCuil, 
a very brilliant ball of fire, which darted 
through the atmosphere with great rapidity. 

A few instants afterwards they hoard in 
the town of L’Aigle and around it, through- j 
out an area having a radius of more than ( 
thirty leagues, a violent explosion, which j 
lasted five or six minutes. At first there j 
were three or four shots like those of a j: 
cannon, followed by what resembled a dis- | 
charge of musketry, after which there was 
a frightful rolling like that of drums. Tho 
air was calm and the sky serene, with the . 
exception of a few clouds. 

The uoise proceeded from a small cloud, 
rectangular in shape, which appeared mo- 
tionless during the wliolo duration of tho J 
phenomenon, except that the vapours com- ■ 
posing it bulged out for a moment at dit- j 
/brent points, through the effects of the suc- 
cessive explosions, fts elevation in the air ' 
was very great; for the inhabitants of La j 
Vassolorie and Boislaville, hamlets situated j 
more than a league apart, beheld it simul- 
taneously over their heads. Throughout , 
the whole canton above which the cloud j 
was- holering, they heard hissing noises, 
like those of a stone shot out by a sling, 
and at the same time they beheld the fall 
of a multitude of solid lumps, exactly 
similar to the bodies known by the name 
of meteoric stones. . 1 

If the meteor had hurst at. one single 
instant, the stones would have been scat- 
tered over a nearly circular area ; but, in * 
consequence of the successive explosions, 
they were strewed over a long strip of j 
ground answering to the meteor’s course. , 
The largest found weighed eight kilos five 
grammes (about seventeen pounds) ; tho j 
smallest, which M. Biot brought away with ‘ 
him, not more than seven or eight grammes* 
The total number of stones which fell may 
bo estimated at two or three thousand. 

After this inquiry, it was no loflger 
possible to entertain the slightest doubt 
as to the reality of stones falling from ' 
the atmosphere subsequent to the ex- 
losion of meteors or bolides. M. Delaunay 
as collected similar instances, wonder- 
fully agreeing in their details, ranging from 
tho year 1819 to 1868, inclusive ; from 
which he deduces the consequence, that 
the fact of stones falling from tho sky can- 
not be questioned. They are not darted 
by lightning, as the vulgar long believed, 
but they proceed from meteors or bolides, 
which suddenly appear in tho atmosphere, 
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and usually fall after the explosion of the ' 
bolides. Those raetcoi's, moreover, are 
occasioned by the rapid passage through 
our atmosphere of solid bodies existing in 
space,* and which the earth encounters along 
her orbit. 

I Aerolites, touched immediately after thoir 
j fall, are found to be burning hot. But 
; they cool with very great rapidity ; a proof 
ij that their high temperature was merely 

I I superficial, and had not penetrated their 
entire mass. As to their form, it is coarsely 

| polyhedral, with irregular sides and edges. 

|, The flat portions of their surfaces often 
ij present hollows like those produced by 
ij pressing a round body, as a marble or an 
j| apple, on a layer of paste or dough. They 
j! ore also covered with a thin, black crust, 

1 1 usually dull, but sometimes shilling like a 
jl varnish. » 

■ The merely superficial heat; of aerolites 

I at the moment of their fall, and the thin, 

! black crust which covers them,' clearly# 
j demonstrate that they have been sub- 
| jectod, for a very short time, to intense 
Ij heat, which has melted their outer shell 
|j without penetrating to any depth within. 

| On breaking an aerolite and exposing one 
of its fragments to the flame of a blow-pipe, 
j you produce on the surface of tbo fragment 
! a crust exactly similar to that which 
j! covered the entire aerolite. Doubt on the 
! I subject is no longer possible. Besides which, 

• the black crust is Allen wrinkled, owing to 

I I tlio rapid passage of the air over the melted 
j 1 surface. 

jl And now, what is the cause of the in- 
|j tense but short-lived incandescence of bo- 
jj Jidcs? Chladni, we havo seen, thought it 
|j owing to the friction of the air; Benzon- 
j berg, in 1811, supposed it rather due to 
jl the compression of the air. M. Kegnault, 
i 1 after experiments on gjfses flowing with 
j great rapidity, made in 1854, came to the 
I same conclusion, namely, that the tempo- 
j raturo of bolides is solely owing to the 
j j heat disengaged by the compression of air. 
j! Wh6n a body moves through the atmo- 
j sphere with a velocity greater than that 
I, of sound, the air’s elasticity is neutralised, 
j j and compression takes place as if it were 
j enclosed in a vessel. The violent heating 
j of the bolida, during the short lapse oi 
l time occupied by its passage through tho 
I air, is tho necessary consequence. 

Showers of iron are much rarer, at least 
at the present epoch, than showers of stones. 
Meteoric iron presents itself in masses quite 
f free from stony master, and sometimes suf- 
j flciently pure to be forged immediately. It 


has even been employed in tho fabrication 
of tools and weapons. Meteorites also con- 
tain many other materials of great terres- 
trial importance, such as oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon. They lienee lay claim to a 
community of origin with the planets which 
revolve round tho sun ; which is confirmed 
by the recent discovery of numerous ex- 
tremely small planets and tho probable 
existence of others smaller still, which re- 
main invisible in consequence of the trifling 
quantity of sunlight they reflect. 

Of late years, great pains have been 
taken to form collections of stones fallen 
from the sky. We may specially cite those 
in tho British Museum, in the Mineralogical 
Museum at Vienna, and in the Museum 
d’Histoire Naturello, at Paris. The last 
contains specimens of two hundred and 
thirty-five falls, that is of nearly all ; since 
the number of stone sliowers represented 
in collections does not exceed two hundred 
and fifty. 


* ALL SORTS. 

There is held in the northern outskirts 
of tho metropolis, every Friday afternoon,* 
a market which is not recognised among 
the regular markets noticed in guide books 
and directories. It is a sort of interpola- 
tion, an irregularity, an unintended ad- 
junct, an unexpected growth; and yet it is 
very xi»seful notwithstanding. When London 
would no longer be tormented with Smith- 
field, tho authorities built a new market out 
in the fields ; and a first-rate market it is. 
Not that tlicro are any fields near it now ; 
the builders have taken good care to prevent 
that. The market was opened for trade, 
fourteen or fifteen years ago; and there 
has been plenty of bellowing and bleating 
in it over since. Mondays and Fridays 
were at first adopted as market days ; 
Thursday was then substituted for Friday ; 
and there is nothing now for butchers, 
or salesmen, or graziers to do there on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays, or Satur- 
days. A horse market used to bo held 
once a week at Smithfield ; and this, 
in like manner, has been transferred to the 
new establishment, whore it is held on Fri- 
days. Now, the growth, the adjunct, is in 
another part of tho area, but held at the 
same time as the horse market. The space, 
being thirty acres. in extent, therQ is ample 
room for something besides horses. And 
so a singularly strange miscellaneous mar- 
ket has sprung up; a market which we 
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cannot better characterise than by tlie title 
given to this paper ; for you can there pur- 
chase literally almost everything, all sorts 
anti all sizes. 

We might suppose that if there were 
twenty dealers selling the same kind of com- 
modities at the same time in the same place, 
they would eat one another up by compe- 
tition; but experience teaches otherwise. 
The truth is, that when many traders of ono 
kind live near together, the workmen in 
search of employment know whither to go, 
the masters in search of workmen find an 
equal convenience, while buyers can be 
sure of being suited on account of the large 
variety to choose from. And so, . when 
dealers in many kinds of commodities 
crowd into one spot, there is a well-founded 
supposition on their parts that customers 
will be attracted in large numbers, being 
able to make useful purchases of many 
things in a very short time at the cheapest 
prices. Look at the New Cut on a Satur- 
day evening, or at Shoreditch, or at the 
west side %£ Tottenham Court- road and 
the Hampstead- road, or at Whitechapel 
High-street, or at Upper- street, Islington. 
Tho working men and their wives llock 
to these places, well knowing that their 
weekly earnings can be laid out there to the 
best advantage. And so it is with the 
dealers iu all sorts, at tho Friday market 
where Copenhagen House once stood. 

As wo have implied, tho difficulty of 
deciding in this omnium gatherum is, not 
what it does comprise, but what it docs not. 
Wo must not be sure that any tiling is 
“ conspicuous by its absence,” until wo 
have ferreted out the collection from side 
to side, and from end to end. From living 
quadrupeds, down to tin-tacks ; from cart- 
wheels, to children’s socks ; from pieces of 
floor- cloth, to baked potatoes; from old 
bedsteads, tp old boots; from whcel-bar- 
rows, to envelopes ; from saddles and har- 
ness, to sugar-stick and hardbake — here 
these articles all are. 

Of course, quadrupeds are the chief sub- 
jects of consideration at a cattle-market, 
where live bullocks, cows, calves, sheep, 
lambs, and pigs, are assembled in their 
thousands '’fror sale. But these, and the 
market days relating to them, are not 
under consideration. Friday is our day 
up Copenhagen way ; and horses and 
donkeys are our quadrupeds. Oh, such 
horses ! Once now and then we see a tight 
little cob, trotted out to show his paces ; 
but mostly they are poor creatures, which 
have had a full share of this world’s woes. 
Hore, is a big white fellow, all bones and 


bumps, with tender red places where the 
once glossy coat has been worn off by rub- 
bing, or disease, or ill usage. Here, is a 
dirty brown, blind of one eye, and with 
littlo sight in the other. Here, is a rickety | 
black, so queer about the legs as to suggest 
a doubt whether the horse will carry homo 
the buyer, or the buyer will carry home tho 
horse. Then, tho donkeys ! The donkeys 
that won’t go, that can’t go, that will go, 
that may perhaps go, that might, could, 
would, should go ! Neddy is looked 
at with much critical watchfulness ; for 
the costermongers and small tradesmen 
who mako their purchases here, have no 
money to throw away. It is a matter of | 
earnest business ; a few shillings more or , 
less are of importance ; and there is good | 
reason to believe that the price actually 
giveifis a very close approximation to the 
real value. .In the avenues in the eastern 
half of the market, duriug “high change,” ! 
*it is no small achievement to steer a path 1 
safely, without being run down by these 
equine and asinine relics of better days *, , 
s q wildly are they driven about. Besides \ 
horses and donkeys, cocks and hens, ducks j 
and geese, arc to be found in our Friday 
market * also carrier pigeons, cage-birds, 
rabbits, and guinea-pigs. 

While the living creatures are thus bought j 
and sold iu the open parts of tho market, | 
the inanimates, the commodities, the goods ji 
and chattels, are brought together in J 
crowds, mostly under shelter of the roof of , 
the pig market. Every man pays so much j 
rent (of course a very small sum) for the || 
space he occupies during tho day, measured |j 
by the square foot. Some layout counters ji 
or tables ; but mostly a piece of sacking or ' 
old carpeting or floor-cloth is spread out 
on the clean* paved ground, and the com- 
modities are displayed upon it. There are 
scores of carts, a few waggons, many 
trucks and barrows, in which the articles 
have been brought to market; and these 
vehicles are in many instances made tp do 
duty as shops. In the main avenue there 
is not an inch lost between the routed 
domains of the several tenants or dealers. 
Whence the things have been obtained is a 
puzzling question. Are they brought from 
the establishments of brokers; or from 
wholosalo places where the stock is getting 
old and dirty ; or from retail shops where 
ordinary trade is dull ; or from those (so- 
called) marine store dealers who will buy 
anything of anybody, whether it has been 
stolen or not ? It we look from the wares 
to their owners, we find various grades 
represented. There is the hairy cap with 
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the fustian jacket, unmistakably from some 
small alloy or court. There are all de- 
grees of tidiness and untidiness ; there 
•are women, with or without their hus- 
bands, some as well dressed as the wives 
of middle-class tradesmen, even to the 
degree of a jaunty hat with a feather in 
it, and with black bugles on the jacket or 
cloak. The Hebrew element is little if at 
all present. 

it is scarcely too much to say that you • 
could furnish your house witli the cheaper 
kinds of necessaries by dipping here and 
there among the motley miscellanies. 
Stoves and small grates in every stage of 
rustiriess ; tongs and pokers, fenders and 
trivets, shovels with and without the edges 
worn into fringe-work; kettles ■yilli new 
covers or spouts, and saucepaus with new 
handles; flat irons new and old, and box- 
irons that were rather aristocratic when 
new; frying-pans, gridirons, crocks, and 
pots ; chairs, wooden and rush- bottomed 
plain deal tables, very much the worse for 
wear; washing- tubs and pans, soap dishes 
and clothes horses ; clothes pegs “ion* 
dozen a penny; far den a dozen here!” pepper 
hexes, salt boxes, funnels, candlesticks, save* 
alls, extinguishers, strainers, sieves,, colan- 
ders, snuffers, corkscrews, knives and forks, 
spoons and ladles, plates and dishes, cups 
and saucers, iJasius and jugs. Whatever 
useful odds and ends you want, here you may 
find them, very cheap if not very good. A 
tidy hearth rug; useful pieces of carpeting 
and floor-cloth ; drugget and matting, new 
and old ; a once good-looking eight-clay clock 
(albeit the glass is cracked) ; ornaments for 
pie mantelpiece, even to tho high style of 
statuettes under glass shades; if not curtains 
and blinds for tho windows, at least some of 
the adjuncts thereunto belonging; harps and 
pianos; cheap concertinas; remnants for 
mending sofas and stuffed chairs; pieces of 
smart wall paper ; a copper tea-kettle once 
genteel; tea-trays with the most showy of 
patterns ; stamped glass* that tries hard to 
look like cut glass, in the forms of sugar 
basins, cream jugs, tumblers and wine 
glasses, decanters and caraffes, salts and 
cruets.; table-covers with and without a 
gloss ; lamps cheap, but not good ; lamps 
that were goo A in their days of prosperity ; 
work-boxes for the table, and every tiling 
necessary for their supply; scissors, bod- 
kins, pins, needles, tapes, threads, thimbles; 
knitting and netting implements, and those 
for crochet and tatting ; a writing-desk, and 
cheap packets of envelopes and stationery. 
And if the bed-room require attention, is not 
this a stump bedstead, with the worn-out 


sacking renovated with a few new pieces ? 
And are not these old beds and mattresses, 
old bolsters and pillows, all very cheap? And 
is not this a washing-stand, and this an 
apology for a chest of drawers, and this a 
looking-glass with some of the silvering 
gone ? Are these not tidy pieces that 
would make curtains for tho bed and tho 
windows ? Cannot the husband purchase 
here his shaving-tackle, and the wife her 
brushes, and combs, and hair-pins ? 

As for clothing, tho veritable tailors and 
drapers may not be largely represented; 
and yet a working man and his family 
could find wherewithal here to clothe 
themselves from top to toe. There are a 
few outer garments, new and old; there 
are gown pieces, some of them apparently 
re- dyed, and available to work up into smart 
forms ; there is a hat for John, and there is 
a cap for Johnny ; there are boots and shoes, 
new and old, men’s and women’s, thick and 
•fcliin; leggings, capes, and waterproofs. 
Whether there are stays, chignons, and 
other intricacies of women’s drafts, may bo 
Iefb to women to say ; but assuredly here is 
a cheap-jack hosier, who, with a small cart 
as his rostrum, and his wife as an assistant, 
knocks down three pairs of stockings for a 
shilling, and other articles of men’s, wo- 
men’s, and children’s hosiery, equally cheap. 
Umbrellas and parasols in various stages 
of lameness ; articles of common fur ; of 
better fur that was onco worn by well-to- 
do people; of cheap lace, of cheap new 
velvet, of second-hand good velvet, of 
haberdashery aud millinery, of bead work 
and braid work, artificial flowers, and well- 
nigh artificial feathers; serve to swell tho 
list. 

There is scarcely a mechanical trade in 
the metropolis not represented at this 
curious fair or market, in the tools or im- 
plements employed. The bricklayer may 
here obtain new or second-hand (mostly 
the latter) trowels, squares, levels, straight- 
edges, plumb-lines ; the carpenter can select 
from an odd medley of hammers, mal- 
lets, saws, planes, pincers, pliers, screw- 
drivers, bradawls, gimlets, gauges, bevels, 
chisels, gouges, and baskets to stow them 
all in ; smiths can find anvils, rickety old 
forge bellows, forge hammers, files, rasps, 
swages, locks, keys, bolts, latches, bars, 
rods, wire ; ironmongery is busy with its 
hinges, screws, nails, brails, tacks, rings, 
hooks, hasps, staples ; diggers can meet with, 
pickaxes, shovels, and wheel-barrows; slaters 
and tilers can pick up many of the materials 
and tools which help to roof us all in ; there 
are soldering irons and ladles for plambors ; 
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diamonds and putty knives for glaziers; 
brushes and colour-pots for painters; veneer- 
ing tools for cabinet-makers ; brushes and 
paste-pots for paper-hangers. The farrier 
may be here supplied with horse-shoes and 
nails, and every wherewithal of his trade ; the 
saddler can buy most of the implements of his 
trade; old harness can bo picked up in 
all stages of preservation and decay, down 
to a single strap or a single buckle; 
grooms and ostlers can buy currycombs 
new and currycombs old ; and horse-cloths, 
and rugs, and bandages for poor bruised 
liorse-knees, are forthcoming if wanted. 
Then the wheelwright, or the coster who 
owns a donkey- cart, or the street, dealer 
who acts as horse to his own truck or 
barrow, or the greengrocer who would try 
to save a little money by mending his own 
cart, may here meet with big wheels, little 
wheels, new wheels, old wheels, mended 
wheels, tires, felloes, naves, spokes, springs, 
shafts, axle-trees, tail-boards, soats, and the 
bits of ironmongery necessary to put them 
all together. Tailors’ shears and geese, 
thimbles and sleeve-boards ; cobblers’ lap- 
stones, hammers, and knives ; bookbinders’ 
edge cutters and stamping irons; brass- 
founders’ moulds and brazing tools : it 
would indeed be a long summer’s day that 
would suffice for drawing up a detailed list 
of all the articles sold at this singular place. 

And who are the buyers ; who are the 
persons for whom the sellers anxiously look 
out? They appear to be chiefly work- 
ing men and their wives. The men — 
if they are journeymen who have to find 
their own tools, or small masters who work 
at the bench themselves — come here in 
the expectation of finding useful bargains, 
and there is fair reason to suppose that, if 
a man knows how to make the best of what 
he handles, good bargains can be made. 
Social reformers say that English working 
men’s wives hardly manage the family 
dinners quite as well as they might; 
whether this be so or not, the wives are 
wonderfully neat and tidy at the Well, 
wo will call it the Copenhagen Bazaar. 

THE GREAT MAGYAR. 

IN FOUR PARTS. CHAPTER III. 

The explosion of royalty in France was 
echoed by similar detonations throughout 
tlie continent of Europe in 1848. Dis- 
turbances at Vienna, which tlie govern- 
ment mistook for an c^meute, proved to be 
a revolution. Truly or falsely, the Hun- 
garian Radicals claimed the chief author- 
ship of it. In any case, the immediate 


effect of it was to place Louis Kossuth at 
the head of affairs in Hungary; and his 
first act was to send a deputation to the 
court of Vienna. This deputation was 
instructed to demand the immediate forma- 
tion of a responsible and purely Magyar 
ministry for the kingdom ; universal suf- 
frage ; and the removal of the Hungarian 
Diet, from Presburg to Pesth. True to his 
habitual policy of making the best 6f every 
bad business, Szeehenyi, though he neither 
shared all the hopes which accompanied, 
nor approved all the demands which were 
confided to, this deputation, consented to 
join it. It was doubtless owing to his 
influence that the deputation was autho- 
rised to declare the determination of the 
Hungarian nation to remain indissolubly 
united wiih the empire. The enthusiasm 
with 1 which tlie deputies w v ere received 
on their return, to Pesth, was unbounded ; 
and a provisional government was imrne- 
“ diately formed in which Szeehenyi, from 
the motives which had already induced 
him to join the deputation, consented, 
though most reluctantly, to become tlie 
colleague of Kossuth. It was not a mo- 
ment in which any sincere patriot had 
the right to remain passive. There is 
profound wisdom in Solon’s law which 
obliged every citizen, on pain of confisca- 
tion and banishment, to take active part 
with one or other of the contending fac- 
tions in case of civil tumult. ‘On which 
Aulus Gelius shrewdly observes that the 
persons most likely to remain passive on 
such occasions are those whose active par- 
ticipation in .affairs is most to bo desired, 
viz., the wisest and most honest members of, 
the community, who should, therefore, be 
compelled to throw the weight of tlieir per- 
sonal influence into the scale of politics, 
whenever politics are most in danger of 
falling into the hands of intriguers or 
enthusiasts. 

We cannot more vividly depict the 
painful condition of Count Szecbeuyi’s 
mind during these jevents than by trans- 
lating the words of a private letter which 
has been addressed to us on this subject 
by an intimate friend of tlie Great Magyar. 

* “We passed the evening of the 1 4th of 
March” (1848), says cur correspondent, 

“ with him at Presburg. The air was full 
of rumours,* and the news that reached 
us from Vienna became more and more 
alarming, as the night advanced. Con- 
fusion at the Burg; revolution in the 
streets ; Metternich flying from the mob. 
Szeehenyi appeared profoundly agitated by 
tho terrible vision which his prophetic ima- 
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gination already revealed to him. Turning 
to us, his whole frame quivering with emo- 
tion, and in language which seemed to 
burn with the sarcastic bitterness of a sub- 
lime despair, he predicted the miseries which 
were coming on our country. Massacre in 
the name of liberty ; despotism and disorder 
in the name of independence ; incapacity, 
folly, and disaster everywhere. The Slavs 
legitimately and overwhelmingly armed 
againstois; war with Austria; war, perhaps, 
with Russia; war with our own fellow- 
citizens ; inevitable defeat. We ourselves 
could not then realise the yct-unheard-of 
possibility of a nobleman being hanged. 
Imagine, then, our feelings when we heard 
i him describe, in language horrible from its 
! passionate picturesqueness, how the noblest 
| heads in Hungary would fall beneath the 
j: axe of the Austrian headsman, when the 
j government at Vienna had regained undis- 
j puted possession of this devoted country, 
i Then, growing more and more excited, he 
; went on to depict to us the appalling scene 
; of a public execution in which he himself 
i should be the victim. Every terrible detail 
! of it was powerfully impressed upon us. 
Wo seemed to hear and see it all. The 
short illegal trial — the hasty condemnation 
— the desperate efforts of a few devoted 
: friends to obtain a pardon, or at least a 
! : reprieve — the impossibility of getti n g access 
| to iho emperoi'. The hours — the last hours 
| of a life so dear to us arc fleeting by — with 
! what agony are we yet watching for the 
; arrival of the courier who never arrives, 
r with the white handkerchief waving over 
I the heads of the crowd, to slay tho cxecu- 
, tion ! He ascends the scaffold — ho is in 
| tho hands of tho headsman — there is a 
i shout from those beneath tho hideous 
|; railing — his head falls, rolls .... Even 
j at this distance of time I cannot re cal that 
| imaginary scene without a shudder. We 
j were all present at it, so strangely did his 
! words affect us. 

“ The next evening (it was the eve of the 
j departure of the deputation to our King 
Ferdinand,) Kossuth harangued tho people 
from the balcony of the hotel Griinen Baum. 

! He stood between Teleky and Louis Bat- 
I thiany ; and turning to the latter ex- 
claimed : 4 Np, we shall not return from* 
I Vienna ■without an Hungarian ministry ! 

I and see, here is our future premier V At 
j those words a thousand eljens filled the 
j air. The next day two vessels conducted 
the deputation, escorted by a numerous 
and enthusiastic following, all young men, 
to Vienna. They obtained everything 

they asked. Two days afterwards the 


banks of the Danube were covered with a 
crowd of people literally drunk with de- 
light. The vessels arrived from Presburg, 
decked out in tlio national colours. It was 
a magnificent day in March, bright, and 
warm, and clear. Every one was in high 
spirits. Tho deputation landed under a 
cloudless sky, across which, just as they 
alighted, sprang a splendid rainbow ; 
the finest I ever saw. We all thought it a 
sign of good omen. Louis Batthiany was 
the first to land. His head was bowed. 
Szcchcnyi came next, sombre, silent, calm. 
Kossuth, the idol of our youth, seemed 
transported with satisfaction and full of 
confidence. He carried his head high, and 
talked and laughed loudly. The ministry » 
walked to tho hotel Griinen Baum, and 
showed themselves to the people from the 
balcony. The enthusiasm was immense. 
Szcchcnyi received his wife and friends 
with the air of a man thoroughly fatigued 
and profoundly discouraged. He had no 
‘ faith whatever in the promises of Vienna. 
Moreover, though his nature was singularly 
lofty and disinterested, I think* he could 
not but feel that the place assigned to him in 
the new ministry was altogether unworthy 
of his merits.* He had never liked or 
trusted Kossuth, and had only joined his 
government, in the hope of thereby finding 
some means to withhold the car of Liberty 
from the abyss into which Kossuth was 
rapidly driving it. When the ministers 
reached Pesth, they were received ’with 
enthusiastic ovations by a people wild with 
joy and hope. Szechenyi walked home 
loaning on tho arm of a friend to whom lie 
said, as they passed through the crowd : 

4 The raptures of this infatuated and ill- 
fated people fill mo with pity. I can 
liken them to nothing but a herd of 
cattle which has just been turned loose into 
a rich pasture, to be fattened up for the 
butcher/ ” 

On tho 23rd of March, tho new ministry 
was constituted. Louis Batthiany (who 
a few months later was publicly executed 
by order of Haynau) now undertook the 
presidency of tho council, at the urgent 
request of the Archduke Stephen, who 
was at this time Palatin of the kingdom, 
and who invoked the assistance of Bat- 
thiany and Szechenyi in the desperate at- 
tempt to control the revolution whicli they 
feared and deprecated no loss than the 
Palatin himself. Prince Paul Esterhazy 
accepted the absurd portfolio for foreign 
affairs, which he afterwards resigned when 

* It was tho Department of Public Works. 
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it became evident that no loyal subject of 
the King 1 of Hungary could hold office in 
the Kossuth cabinet. Meszaros took the 
ministry of war ; Deak, justice ; Klauzal, 
agriculture and commerce ; Eotvos, public 
instruction ; Szeelienyi, public works ; Kos- 
suth (tlio soul of the new ministry), finance. 

The ministry was scarcely formed before 
it had to grapple with two great difficulties, 
which forcibly demonstrated the wisdom of 
Szeelienyi. The first was the insurrection 
of the Italians ; the second, the opposition 
of the Croats. 

Should the Hungarian government fur- 
nish troops to assist the King of Hungary 
and the Emperor of Austria, in his war 
with CJiarles Albert of Piedmont ?, If so, 
would it not be attacking in Italy those 
rights of nationality to which it owed its 
own existence in Hungary ? Should it 
then refuse troops for the Italian cam- 
paign ? If so, that would be a violation 
of the fundamental pact between the king- 
dom and the crown, and tantamount to* 
open rupture with Austria. This delicate 
question was still in debate, when the whole 
position of the ministry became complicated 
by the conduct of the Croats, whom Kos- 
suth’s attempts to stifle by force the nation- 
ality of a population of eight hundred thou- 
sand souls had exasperated beyond endur- 
ance. The Selavo-Croatian Diet had just 
elected Baron Jellachich of Bucszin, to the 
representation of their national rights and 
feelings, as Ban of Croatia. 

Jellachich refused obedience to the sum- 
mons he immediately received from Kossuth 
to appear before the Diet of Pesth. Mean- 
wliile a new revolution had broken out at 
Vienna, and the Emperor had fled to Inn- 
epruck. An understanding was quickly 
effected between the revolutionary cabinets 
of Pesth and Vienna ; and the Ban of Croatia 
Avas summoned in the name of the Emperor 
to appear at Innspruck and render account 
of his conduct to his imperial master. 

Will Jellachich obey this summons ? It 
finds him installed in his new dignity 
at Agram, with more ‘than kingly pomp, 
and far more than kingly power. He is 
receiving hourly deputations, not only from 
all parts of Croatia, but from Servia even, 
and the Sclavonic comitats of the North. , 
His intentions are yet unknown. My- 
riads of armed men are daily swarming to 
the standard which he has not yet un- 
furled. He is the hero of all hearts ; he is 
the chief of a vast tribe who regard him as 
the armed prophet of their national faith ; 
ho is the master of those terrible Croat 


regiments whose savage valour, splendid 
drill, and boundless devotion to their leader, 
have been unequalled since the days of 
Attila. Such was the position and power 
of the man who was now invited to sur- 
render himself into the hands of his enemies ; 
in the name of a sovereign notoriously their 
helpless puppet, and virtually their prisoner. 

Early in the month of July, Jellachich 
was at Innspruck. He assured the Emporor 
that, if the Croats had not already%iarclicd 
to the defence of the Empire in Italy, it was 
because they were unhappily still obliged ■ 
to defend at home their own soil from 
Magyar usurpation. The Archduke John 
was intrusted to negotiate a better under- 
standing between the Ban and the Hun- 
garian ministry. Battliiany’s hands were 
tied, however, by the Radical majority in 
his cabinet, and the pretensions on both 
sid&j proved irreconcilable. “ Farewell,” 
said Batfchiany, when they parted for the 1 
last time on the Croatian frontier, “we j 
shall meet again, I suppose, on the banks | 
of the Drave.” “ No,” replied Jellachich, 

“ on the banks of the Danube.” 
t Kossuth became at last seriously alarmed. 
He began to draw closer to his Conservative 
colleagues. But it was too late. The 
Emperor was now implored by the Kos- 
suth cabinet, to negotiate again, as King 
of Hungary, on behalf of the kingdom, i 
with the Ban of Croatia, -and endeavour I 
to obtain terms for the Hungarians from j 
those Croats whom the Hungarians had 
insulted and outraged. At the same time 
the levy of Hungarian regiments for the 
support of Austria in Italy, and ono hun- « 
drod millions of florins for the same pur- ; 
pose were voted, at the demand of the i 
ministry, by the Diet of Pesth. A patriot : 
not in the secret of ‘the minister’s anxieties ; 
protested against this measure, and dc- jj 
manded the recal of those Hungarian j* 
regiments already in Lombardy. “ Pool !” > 
said Kossuth, “ do you forget that in those j, 
regiments there are more Ci’oats than j! 
Magyars, and soon enough we shall ^ have jl 
the Croats upon us, more than we need ?” 

A stipulation was made, however, that the 
Emperor, if victorious in Italy, should 
acquiesce in the autonomy of a Lonibardo- 
Venotian kingdom, under the sceptre of 
the House of Hapshurg. Whilst Kossuth 
was still wording impracticable proposals 
to Austria, the Emperor, victorious in Italy, 
had made" common cause with the Croats 
against Hungary, and Jellachich with lus 
terrible bands was already on the march. 

The Hungarian treasury was empty, and 
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the nation, without any adequate means of 
military defence, was menaced on all sides. 
The situation was frightful. But it had at 
least the advantage of being definite ; and, 
so far, it must have afforded relief to the 
I mind of such a man as Kossuth. Only one 
I course was now left to him — open rupture 
with Austria. He adopted it without a 
moment’s hesitation. Envoys were des- 
' patched from Pesth to Paris and Frankfort, 
in the desperate hope of obtaining foreign 
assistance for the dislocation of the empire. 

I Two hundred millions of utterly worthless 
paper money were issued, and made forced 
currency on pain of death. Kossuth him- 
self, ill, suffering from acute physical pain 
and exhaustion, pale, haggard, and so 
weak that he could not walk .alone, was 
supported in the arms of two friends to his 
place in the chamber. “ Citizens,” he ex- 
claimed, 44 the time for dreaming is f over. 

| At this moment we stand alone in the 
I world. Single - handed we are left to 
combat the conspiracy which has .united* 
against us all the sovereigns and peoples 

I by whom we are surrounded. I repeat it. 
We stand utterly alone. Fellow- citizen^, 

| are you ready to fight for your lives and 
liberties H” 

Tlio situation thus described by possuth 
on tlio 11th of July, 1848, was precisely 

I I what Szcchenyi had foreseen and predicted 
j J as tli e inevitable result of the policy so vohe- 
i mently preached to the nation by Kossuth 
| in 1847. 

CII ATT Eli IV. 

“ I found my countrymen heavily sleep- 
, ing in the darkness of night. I waked 
| them from slumber. I exhorted them to 
1 1 light tlieir streets and squares, so that they 
"i might see clearly, and walk safely. But, 
j instead of lamps, it is torches that they have 
I kindled ; and, by way of lighting the town 
1 they have sot fire to it. None of us will 
now be able to extinguish the conflagration, 
and when men ask who was the incen- 
diary, alas, must I not answer, ‘It was 
: I,’ I, who ‘ murdered sleep ?* ” 

These words of Count Szcchenyi’ s were 
repeated to us by a friend of the count’s to 
whom he uttered them. When Szechenyi 
consented to join the Batthiany administra* 
tion, he thereby consummated tl]e last great 
sacrifice which can be rendered by a noble 
nature to a desperate cause. It was not 
merely his life that he offered up on the altar 
of a nation whose leader he had ceased to 
be. It was not merely tho legitimate claims 
of a great name that he surrendered. It 
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was the fair fame of a blameless life, and 
the peace of an acutely sensitive conscience. 
His refusal to enter the cabinet would have 
been the final abandonment of his country 
in the moment of her extremest need. The 
Batthiany administration could not have 
been formed without him ; for ho was still 
the Great Magyar. 

Count Edmond Zichi was, in those days, 
minister of police at Pesth. He had the 
“ petites entrees” to the Archduke Palatine. 
On the morning which brought to Pesth 
the news of the revolution at Vienna, tlio 
count called on His Imperial and Royal 
Highness, whom lie found beforo a Psycho 
glass, waxing Ins long moustaches with 
Olympian calm. After listening to the 
report of his minister, 

“ Well,” said the archduke, “ I know all 
that ; but what is to be done 

“ Every thing,” replied Count Zichi. 
“ All depends on the firmness and energy 
of your highness during the next three 
days. All the respectable men in Hungary 
are afraid of revolution, and will rally round 
you (if you give them the raean^ of doing 
so») to prevent it. The troops are sound. 
I will answer for the National Guard. You 
have only two tilings to avoid. On the 
one hand, you must not offend public feel- 
ing by any appearance of menace ; on the 
other, you must keep the military force 
from being undisciplined and demoralised 
by fraternisation with the populace. Con- 
centrate them within their barracks. I 
will be responsible for all other precaution- 
ary measures. Meanwhile, lose not a mo- 
ment in dissolving, or at least proroguing, 
the Diet. Until the Emperor’s safety is 
secured, and his authority re-established, 
our paramount obligation is to save the 
empire from anarchy.” 

This advice was warmly supported by 
the unfortunate Count Lgmberg, who 
arrived during tho interview. 

“I will think it over,” said the arch- 
duke. “ Call again to-morrow, for orders.” 
But tho next day his only orders were, 
“•Call again to-morrow.” On the third 
day, instead of being immediately ad- 
mitted to tho Palatine, Connt Edmond 
was detained for some hours in the arch- 
duke’s antechamber, tete-a-tete with the 
afterwards influential Connt Griiu, then 
aide-de-camp to tho archduke. The aide- 
de-camp was breakfasting. Tlio minister, 
who had not tasted food for forty- eight 
hours, was worn out with fatigue and 
hunger. At last the door of the preseneo 
chamber opened, and the principal Con- 
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servativo magnates of Hungary passed 
across the anteroom in gloomy proces- 
sion 5 like Macbeth’s ghastly kings. The 
first, in silence, made a sign to Zichi indi- 
cative of despair and disgust. The second 
exclaimed, u All is lost ! That man is be- 
traying us,” pointing to the door of the 
archbishop’s room. The third said, “Wo 
are wading knee-deep in mud.” And a 
fourth added, “ To-morrow it will be neck- 
deep in blood.” 

At last came Stephen Szechenyi, who 
beckoned to Zichi, and said, “Well, son, 
what is your opinion ?” 

Zichi rapidly explained to Szeclienyi 
the advice which, three days before, he had 
vainly urged on the Palatine. “ To-day,” 
ho added, “I am aware that all such 
measures would bo too late: and I now 
propose the immediate arrest of Batthiany, 
Kossuth, and Teleky.” 

Szechenyi mused a moment and then 
answered with a sigh, “ That also is too 
late. Go, my son. You will see.” At 
the same jnoment, Zichi was called to the 
archduke’s presence. 

“ Well, count, and what do you advise 
to-day?” asked his highness. Zichi re- 
peated to the archduke what ho had j ust 
been saying to Szechenyi. “A grave step,” 
said his highness. “ I must think it over. 
Call again to-morrow.” 

On tho morrow, the men who issued 
from the audience chamber were Bat- 
thiany, Kossuth, and Teleky. Batthiany, 
pale with rage, went up to Zichi and said : 
“ Yesterday, thou wouldst have arrested us. 
Take care wo do not arrest thee to-morrow, 
for shouldst thou fall into our hands we 
will hang thee.” The Palatine had betrayed 
his own minister ; by whom the f foregoing 
sceno was related to tho present writer. 

All that now happened Szechenyi had 
predicted, arfl. vainly endeavoured to avert. 
He know that Austria was as necessary to 
Hungary * as Hungary to her ; and he had 
tho common sense to perceive that Austria 
had the additional advantage of being 
necessary to the equilibrium of Europe, and 
that Europe would not passively assent to 
the annihilation of the Austrian Empire. 
He foresaw that war with Austria could 
have but one result for Hungary: utter 
defeat and prostration. He knew that such 
a defeat wquld involve the loss, perhaps for 
over, of all ho had’lived, and laboured, and 


hoped for. It was in the bitterness of this 
knowledge that he exclaimed to many, by 
whom his words will never be forgotten : 

“ My life is defeated, my work is destroyed, 
this nation is doomed, and all is lost !” 

Haunted, daily and nightly, by the 
visions of this fearfnl clairvoyance , he per- 
suaded himself that it was he who stood , 
alone responsible to God and man for the 
misery he foresaw. It was not Kossuth ; ' 

for Kossuth wished what he was bringing , 
about. Kossuth was an irresponsible mo- 
nomaniac* It was not tho cabinet of Vienna 
which had good cause to complain of the j 
Hungarians, and was now struggling for j 
its very existence. It was not the Hun- 
garians themselves ; for who but a dreamer , 
would expect a whole people, and a singu- 
larly impulsive people, to outspecd time, and 
pass^at one stride, without stumbling, from 
centuries of feudalism into tho most experi- 
mental and complex form of modern society ? 

^t was not the Croats, who had been 
wronged by his countrymen. Nor was it 
Jellachich, who, whilst avenging tho wrongs 
of his race, remained loyal to his sovereign, 
and stood forth before Europe as the saviour 
of a great and ancient empire. It was | 
Szechenyi himself ; he only who had “mm- | 
dered steep.” lie was the culprit, for he it J 
was who first disturbed the lethargy of tho I 
past, without being able to control the 
activities of the- present; and who roused 
the demon whom he could not command. 

So he reasoned. The reasoning was errone- 
ous ; but its error was that of a noble nature, J 
and he pursued it with unflinching self- i 
torture to its horrible conclusion. j 

J | 
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VERONICA. * . 

BY TIIS AUTIIOB OB “ AUNT MABOABBT’S TBOUBLE.” 

In Five Books. * 

$ • 

BOOK V. 

CHAPTER XIII. ZILLAH’S RESOLUTION. 

11 Mother !” cried Hugh Lockwood, cony- 
ing hastily into the little parlour in Gowcr- 
’ street, and taking his mother in his arms, 
w good news, mother! Let me sqe your 
1 dear face a little brighter than it has been 
this long time. There is good news for 
’ you, little mother, do you hear ?” 

“ Good news for me ? That can only 
mean good news for you, my son !” re- 
plied Zillah, unconsciously epitomising all 
her widowed life in the sentence. 

“ Of course, good for me, good for you, 
good for Maud. Darling Maud ! Kiss me, 

1 mother.” 

? Then he told her that Mr. Frost had 
1 that day informed him by letter that the 
, sum of money borrowed from his lato 
father — so the note was worded — plus the. 
interest on the capital during tfie last 
f twenty-five years, was lying at his disposal 
,■ at Mr, Lovegrove’s office in Bedford-sc[uaro, 
r; and jfchat on his personal application it 
/ would be handed over to him. 

“ Why, mother, it is more than I hoped 
to get out of the fire. Five per cent for 
twenty -five years! It will more than 
double the original sum 5” 

u Oh, thanlc God ! My Hugh, my Hugh, 
j what a weight of remorse is taken from my 
I heart ! And he has done well, after all, 
poor Sidney!” 

“ Done well ? Hot at all,” said Hugh, 
whose* sense of justice was not obfuscated 
by his joy as his mother’s was* ** Five per 
. cent on the capital every year is the veiy 
; least that could pretend to approach fair 
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dealing — and, in fact, nothing can make his 
conduct out to bo fair. But ho has done 
better than I expected ; and I am very glad 
and thankful, and mean to think of nothing 
but the bright sido of things, I assure you.” i 

When Hugh went to receive his money, , 
he perceived that the brass pldto on the 
outer door, which usually stood open 
during office hours, had been removed, and 
a man was painting out the black letters 
on a drab ground on the door-post, which 
formed the words, “ Messrs. Frost and 
Lovegrove, Solicitors.” Hugh was shown . 
into Mr. Lovegrove’s office, and received . 
by that gentleman in person. 

“ The last time we met in this office, 
Mr. Lockwood,” said the lawyer, “ your 
errand here was to repudiate* a fortune. 
Now you come to receive — well, not a ' 
fortune, perhaps, but a sum of money that 
in my young days would have been looked 
upon as affording a very pretty start in , 
life. I am glad of it, and wish you every 
success.” 

“ Thank you heartily.” 

“ You have — ahem! — you have Mr. 

, Frost’s acknowledgment for the money 
lent by your father, Mr. Lockwood ?” 

Hugh took from his pocket-book a 
ydllow bit of paper with some words in ' 
Sidney Frost’s bold, dear writing upon it. 
At one corner of the paper there was a * 
green stain, and near it the impression of a 
thumb in red paint. 

” Here it is, Mr. Lovegrove. My poor 
father must have been at work in his studio 
when that paper was written. It is marked 
with the traces of his calling.” 

w H’m !” said Mr. Lovegrove, examining ‘ 
the paper gravely. “ A sadly informal do- 
cument. Ha! well, here is the money, 
Mr. Lockwood. Will you be kind enough 
to count the notes in the presence of my 

u" ‘ t mb'. • A "wr w _ 7 1 rMjrivr v ~ f Tr ~ i . 
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clerk ? Just step her© for a moment, if you ; partner as much as possible in the narrative, 
please, Mr. Burgess/* ! But he did not by any means spar© his old 

“It is all quit© right, sir,” said Hugh, ? partner’s wife*, to whom indeed he was in- 
when tliis had been dene. Then,* when J etined toattrdbuteeverything tha&i*ad gone 
the clerk left the room, he said, with a \ ill, even to the total «wash and failure of 
slight hesitation, ** I don’t know how inti- ; the Parthenope E mbell wbrneUt Company, 
mate your knowledge of Mr. Frost’s pri- which had become matter of publicaiotoriety 
vate af&irs may have been, but I cannot within the last week. 

help entertaining an idea that I owe the Hugh was much shocked. And his good 
recovery of this money mainly to your in- # opinion of Mr. Lovegrove was greatly ef- 
fluence, Mr. Lovegrove.” haneed fey the feeling ho evinced for his 

- “ As to my knowledge of the state of old friend. 

Mr. Frost’s private fortune,, it is now, I * He is really a most superior man- Mr. 

I may say, extremely intimate. But I have • Lookwood. I don’t know a more superior 
only quite recently learned the existence ■ man than .Sidney Frost is — or wets — was, 
of this debt to you. And, Mr. Lockwood, alas! He is a wreck now, sir. You wouldn’t 
I make no excuses for my partner. But know him. I want to send him off to 
I — I — I will confess to you that it hurts # Cannes dr Nice, or some of those places 
me to hear any one hard upon him. And for the Winter. He has given up cvery- 
there were certain palliations — certain pal- thing most honourably to his creditors, 
liations. His domestic relations were un- and they have not behaved badly. They 
fortunate. Upon my word, when I see the understood to a man whose door to lay 
quantity of mischief that women are ca-* the extravagance at. Anything like that 
v pable of causing, I feel thankful., positively woman ! However, it is unavailing to 
most thankful, that they don’t exercise their dilate upon that . But when all is done 
power more ruthlessly than they do !” „ there will b© a small — a small annuity 

Hugh smiled. “ You have had a happy remaining, which will .suffice to maintain 
experience of the sex yourself, sir,” said he. Frost in comfort in some of those southern 
“ Why, yes. My mother was an excel- places^ Ah, bless my sotfl, whcU a superior 
lent woman, *and my wife is an excellent man he was when I first knew him I” 
woman, and my girls are good, sound- Mr. Lovegrove did not say that the 
hearted girls as you’ll find any where, “ small annuity ” was to come entirely out 
thank God ! And I most firmly believe, of his own pocket, and that its amount 
Mr. Lockwood, that the young lady whom caused him sundry twinges of conscience 
you are about to marry is an ornament to when he looked at his wife and children, 
her sex. You love her and respect her “Well, Mr, Lovegrove, I hope that one 
very much 116 w, I have not the least doubt, of the first transactions of the new firm 
But, take my word for it, that you will will be to draw up my marriage settlement, 
love her *and respect her more when she And I shall ask you to continue to look 
lias been your wire some dozen years ! Oh, after Maud’s interests. Perhaps Captain 
of course, that seems impossible !. Yes, yes, Sheardown will be the other trustee P” 

I know. I suppose you will be married . “ I shall* be delighted. You intend to 

very soon no w?’ * have Miss Desmond’s little bit of money 

“ As soon as possible !” said Hugh, with settled* entirely on herself?” 
much energy. “ Oh, by-the-bye, Mr. Love- “ To be sure I do ! I won’t detain you j 
grove, I see they are painting out the name any longer. Your time is precious, and I j 
of the firm on your door-post. Are you ' suppose you can guess in which direction 
going to make any change in the style scad my steps are to be bent. I long lo see 
title of it?” , jMa.udie’s,face flush and brighten when I 

' “ Yes ; a considerable change. Mr. Frost tell her my news. Good-bye.” 
retires from the business altogether— the Maud’s face did flush and brighten in a 

deeds were signed this morning — and the manner which may be supposed, to have 
firm will henceforth be known as Love- been entirely satisfactory to her lover. But 
grove and Lovegrove/* it also expressed much pity for Mr. Frost 

Mr. Lovegrove proceeded to narrate as when she heard his story, 
briefly as might be the misfortunes that Hugh merely informed her that Mr. 

. had, as he said, determined Mr. frost to Frost had at length paid an old debt that 
give up business-— so much, that is, of his had been due to his {Hugh’s) father ; and 
misfortunes as must inevitably become mat- that having entertained but slender hopes 
ter of public notoriety. He spared his old of ever receiving the money, he had deemed 
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it best to say nothing about it to her, lest friend in the neighbourhood of Danecester > 
she might suffer disappointment. was to be commissioned to look out for * 

** Oh, poor, poor man ! How dreadful to house for the young couple. The house 
be deserted by his own wife ! The very must have a garden, at any rate, and, if 
one person in all the world he might have possible, a little stable for a pony and pony- 
hoped to rely on for comfort and sympathy carriage, which Hugh intended to purchase 
in his troubles. I have seen her. She is a for the use of his wife. Though this latter 
very beautiful woman. But, oh how cruel desideratum, he observed smilingly, ho . 
and heartless she must be !” could build for himself, if need were. And 

“ Let it be a warning to you not to suffer there must be a cottage found in the neigh- 
your affections to be engrossed by millinery, bourhood for Mrs. Lockwood, 
and to keep your husband in the first place But when ho spoke of this to his mother, 

in your heart, Mrs. Hugh Lockwood !” she met him with a request that ho would 
The Sheardowns were scarcely less de- leave that part of his arrangements which 
lighted than Hugh himself. The captain concerned her in abeyance for awhile, 
insisted that the wedding should take place “ Bqt, mother, why P Surely you mean 
from Lowater House. *to live near ue, don’t you ?” 

“ But ought I not — don’t you think — “ Perhaps not, Hugh. Don’t ask me 

what will Uncle Charles say?” Maud any more at present. I may have some- 
asked, hesitatingly, • thing to tell you by-and-bye. You need 

“ Do you think, my dearest, that your not look uneasy. It is nothing terrible. I 
guardian will be hurt if you are not mar- will not deceive you — again” 
ried from his roof?” At the end of a fortnight, and when the 

“ I — I’m afraid so,” said Maud. day fixed for the wedding was near at hand, 

“ Well, I will write and ask his per- Zillah Lockwood made the confidence she 
mission to let it bo from Lowater,” said thp had announced to her son.- 
captain. “Hugh,” said she, “I have become a 

“ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Sheardown, Roman Catholic.” 
thoughtfully, “it would be best, after all, “ A Roman Catholic! Mother!” 
for Maud to be married in London, if she “ Yes : I humbly hope to find peace and 
will, and go down to Shipley after the forgiveness in the bosom of the Church. I 
ceremony. Would you consent to that, shall at least be able to make some expia- 
Maudier” tion, and to pray for those whom I love. 

Maud thought she would consent to that. Romo does not reject the humble, pious 
If all had gone differently, she would efforts after goodness of the faithful, as 
have liked to bo married in the ancient your stern Caivinisiic creed does. I always, 
village church that she had worshipped in when I was a girl in Paris, had a great ad- 
froin childhood. But now there would be miration for the good religieuses, and was 
too many painful associations connected attracted by them. The seed of their 
with St. Gildas! She would miss Vero- blessed example has borne fruit in my qoul. 
nica’s face beaming out from its accus- The price of this house, which your father 
tomed corner; she would" miss Veronica’s bequeathed tome, will suffice to gain me 
voice in the bridal hymn of the choir. It admission into a poor order whose mem- 
would call up in the vicar’s mind all that bers devote themselves to the sick poor, 
was sad and terrible in his daughter’s fate. On the day of your marriage I shall be- 
No : it would be better to be married in come a member — an unworthy and humble 
towi^ And, after all, it mattered very member — of a pious sisterhood in Belgium, 
little to herself. Hugh would be there. The good priest, who has been enlighten- 
Hugh would take care of her. Hugh would ing my dark mind with the comfortable 
love her. Could anything matter very truths of religion, will make all the neces- 
rrmcfr as long as Bhe had Hugh ? Mrs. sary arrangements for me. I shall pray 
Sheardown took an opportunity of drawing* fervently for you, my son, and for your 
Hugh aside, ‘and explaining to him her sweet young wife. And all I ask of you, 
reasons' for thinking that the vicar of Hugh, is to make me one promise. If ever 
Shipley-in-the-Wold would be rather re- you feel your heart drawn towards the 
lievod than offended by getting rid of the ancient and holy Mother Church, do not 
spectacle of his ward’s wedding. Slean- resist the impulse. It may be that it comes 
while there was much to be done. A letter from Heaven, in answer to the petitions of 
had to fee written to the architect whose the earthly mother who bore you.” 
business Hugh intended to purchase. A Nor could any expostulations or entrea- 
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tics shake Zillah’s determination. Hugh 
yas greatly distressed by it. But wise, 
kind Nelly Sheardown consoled and com- 
forted him, 

“ My dear Hugh/* she said, “your mother 
will be happier in following this lifo than 
in any other which you could give her. I 
do not know Mrs. Lockwood’s history ; but 
she gives me the idea of a woman who has 
suffered much, and who- is continually tor- 
mented by the contentions of pride with a 
very singularly sensitive conscience.” 

“You describe my mother with won- 
derful accuracy; How could you learn to 
know her so well ?” 

“Well, you know, Maud has talked to 
me of her much. Maud is as clear as 
crystal, and the impression she received of 
your mother she faithfully transmitted to 
me. Your mother has been accustomed to 
reign paramount in your affections ; when 

i ron are married, that could, of course, no 
onger be the case. Indeed, it has already 
ceased to be the case. Mrs. Lockwood, in 
living near you, would be continually tor- 
mented by a proud jealousy of Maud’s 
influence over you ; and equally tormented 
by a conscientious sense of the wrongness 
of such a feeling. In her convent, in her 
care of the sick, and her devotion to good 
works, she will feel that her lift? is not use- 
less and wasted, and that if even only by 
her prayers, still by her prayers she may 
serve you and yours.” 

So Zillah had her way without further 
opposition, and her two children, as she 
called them, were surprised by the air of 
serenity and cheerfulness which had suc- 
ceeded to her old repressed look : the ex- 
pression of one who had indeed resolved to 
be calm, but who paid a heavy price for the 
carrying out of her resolution. But the 
chief secret of this change in her was, 
that her new creed recommended itself to 
her notion of justice, always throughout 
her life unsatisfied. According to this creed 
her sufferings would count in her favour. 
Every prayer, every privation, every pen- 
ance, would be registered to her credit in 
the records of the Great Tribunal. She 
would suffer perhaps ; but she would not 
at least suffer in vain. And this thought 
conciliated Zillah’s rebellious soul with the 
decrees of Providence, and in it her weary 
spirit found peace. 

CHAPTER XIV. THE &AST PLANK. 

Veronica was more wretched than she 
had ever yet been after the scene in which 
Gesare asserted his masterhood over her 


* and her fortune. She had fancied a week 
before that she could hardly be more un- 
happy than she then was. But she was 
doomed to taste a yet bitterer cup. It was 
bitter, with a bitterness at which her soul 
shuddered to see herself so treated by one ‘ 
who had been the slave of her caprices, 
and had sworn that he loved her better , 
than his own life. Men were all tyrants ; 
all base, and fickle, and cruel. All, all, 
all No, stay ! Did she not know 

one man who was none of these things ? 
One obscure, humble man whom she had 
disdained and derided in her old happy 
days. Happy days P Oh yes, how happy, 
how heavenly, in comparison with these ! 
And she had been discontented and com- 
plaining then ? Row could it have been ? 
She musfr have been mad. Why had no 
one tLaught her, warned her, helped her? 
Oh, if the past could but come back ! 

“ Come back, come back, come back !” 

: she cried aloud, with outstretched arms ; 
and then crouched down sobbing and wail- 
ing in her misery. 

The thought of Mr. Plew, however, came 
to strengthen an idea that had been vaguely 
floating k in her mind. What if she could 
be separated from Cesare ! r She would give 
him haft 1 her fortune Give him ! Had 
he not said himself that all she had was 
his? No; she could give. him nothing. 
But might ho not consent to some arrange- 
ment being made ? She did not lovo him 
now. She detested him, and she feared 
him. It was dreadful so to fear one with j 
whom one lived one’s 'daily life l Slio could 
not appeal to her father. He would do 
nothing. He would reproach- her, and 
would not help her. She doubted even if 
he could. He seemed to have lost all 
energy. But Mr. Plew ! Perhaps ! She 
would write to Mr. Plew. When she had 
half finished her letter, she remembered 
that his mother was recently dead, and 
that he, too, must be in affliction. She 
tried to say some word of condolence. But 
it was flat and unmeaning. She -cotild 
think of no grief, she could feel no sorrow 
save her own. Would the feet of his 
mother’s death prevent his attending to 
.her letter? No; surely not. It might 
even leave him freer to serve'her. In any 
case she must send the letter. It was her 
last chance. Three days elapsed, and no 
answer came. She had reckoned that she 
might receive an answer on the afternoon 
of the third day. When the time passed, 
and brought no reply, her heart sank 
woefully. 
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“ Has he forgotten me ?” she thought, 
and clasped her hands together until her 
sharp rings drew blood from the soft flesh. 

But that night — it was nine o’clock, 
Cesare was absent, as ho was most even- 
ings except when he had company at homo, 
and Veronica, declining to accompany him, 
was at homo in solitude — that same night 
I there came a gentle ring at the bell, and 
the servant who answered it presently camo 
up-stairs with an insolent, half- suppressed 
smile of amusement on bis face, and an- 
nounced “ Mr. Plow.” Veronica by a 
great effort sat still on her accustomed 
sofa until the man had disappeared, but 
no sooner had ho closed the door than she 
rushed to the little surgeon, and almost 
threw herself into his arms. 

I “ Oh, God bless you for coming ! I was 
'! fretting that you did nob write, bu4 it is 
| better — how much better — that you have 
<1 come yourself 1 I did not dare to hope 
!j that!” ; # 

j The tears gathered in his eyes. That 
! she should be so overjoyed to see him/ 
j Tlie fact, thought Mr. Plew in his un- 
i; sellislmcss and humility, was more elo- 
}j quent than words to express the utterness 

I j of her desolation. 

jj u Yes, Princess ” * 

I I “ Call me Veronica.” 

jj “ Yes, Vero;iiea. . I came, because I could 
!j speak to you bettor than I could write, 
j ibid I have much to say.” 

1 He looked very pale and woe-begone in 
his black clothes. 

I “ I was sorry to hear of your loss,” she 
said, glancing at his mourning garments. 

“ Ah, my poor mother ! She . did not 
( suffer much. And I — I did what I could 
| to make her life happy.” 

J “ You have only just arrived. Yon must 

want food. Let me get you something.” 

“ I do not feel as though I wanted food, 
but on principle, and to set you a good 
| example, I will try to eat something. It 
j is not well to fast too long. And if I am 
| knocked up, I can’t do any good.” 

Veronica gave her orders. There was a 
difficulty in executing them. Wine there 
j was, certainly, of various Mbids ; but as to 
i supper, Madame la Princesse did not usually 
take supper.* They did not know; they 
could not say that there was anything pro- 
vided ! 

“Get some supper, immediately,” said 
Veronica, imperiously. 

Her command was literally obeyed* A 
nondescript subordinate who served the 
servants was despatched to buy some 


cooked meat. It was sent up on a porce- 
lain dish, flanked by two flasks of rare 
wine, and served with fine damask, and 
silver brave with the showy crest of the 
Barlettis. The village surgeon began to 
perceive that homely comfort and hospit- 
able abundance did not always belong to the 
mansions of princes. In short, that things 
meant for human governance had an obsti- 
nate habit of declining to “ govern them- 
selves” ! 

“ I’m afraid I liavo given you a good 
deal of trouble,” said Mr. Plcw, meekly. 

“ You see wliat kind of a banquet it is I 
am able to set before you,” said Veronica. 
And she added, with a bitter laugh: 
“ When I used to come to your cottage, 
and have tea with your mother, she was 
able to give mo abundance of sweet, whole- 
some, appetising food. But she was a 
poor widow in a country village. I am a 
princess with a grand rotinue ! However, 
here is something that the cottage could not 
furnish. This is good.” And she rapidly 
poured out two goblets full of foaming 
wjne, and drank nearly the whole contents 
of one at a draught. Mr. Plew laid down 
his knife and fork, aghast. 

“ Take care, Veronica ! That is a dan- 
gerous experiment! *You have tasted no 
food, I’ll be sworn, since dinner. And per- 
haps you ato but little at dinner ? Am I 
not right ?” 

“ Quite right. I never eat now. I hate 
eating.” 

“ Good Heaven !” 

* “ Well — not quite never ! Don’t look so. 
You make mo laugh, in spite of everything, 
to sec your horror-stricken face !” 

But Mr. Plew showed no symptoms of 
joining in the laugh. Timid . and self- 
distrustful in most things — on his own 
ground, in matters pertaining to his pro- 
fession lie could be strong, and decided, 
and resolute enough. What had contri- 
buted to make him so had been that his 
practice lay neither among educated per- 
sons who could in some measure be trusted 
to understand their own maladies, nor 
amongst idle, fanciful, imaginary invalids, 
who took to being '‘delicate” by way of 
amusement, and found life uninteresting 
until they could succeed in persuading 
themselves that they ran some risk of 
losing it ; but among the lowest ranks of 
the ignorant poor, who liad to bo cured in 
spite of themselves. 

“ You don’t know what you are doing,” 
said Mr. Plew, gravely ; and, without the 
least ceremony, he took the flask away from 
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J the neighbourhood of Veronica’s hand, and As he now saw her, looking at her in- 
placed it near his own. tently, and marking her face, her voice, 

“ Ha, mio povero Plew,” she said, nod- her attitude, he perceived that she was 

dirig her head at him, “ you little know ! greatly and deplorably changed. It cut 

This will have no effect upon me. I am him to the heart to see it. ■ 
past that.” 44 Before we speak of that, Veronica, I 

I 44 What do you mean, Veronica ?” he had best tell you something which I have 
I said, sharply and sternly. “ If you are it in charge to tell you.” 
joking, the joke is a very bad one. I think “ In charge to tell me ? It is not about 
you are talking without rightly weighing yourself then ?” An unreasonable suspicion 
the meaning of what you say.” flashed through her mind that he was going 

“ Ah, per Baeco, it is likely enough. I to tell her he was married — or betrothed, 
often do ! But come, you don’t eat — and She forgot how unlikely his very pre- 
you don’t, drink ! Won’t you try this sence there rendered such a suspicion: she 
wine ? It isn’t bad.” forgot his mother’s recent death. She only 

“ What is it ? I am not used to^ these thought, 44 I shall lose him ! He will slip 

costly vintages. . I think I never tasted through my fingers !” 

that kind of wine in my life before.” Poor, wasted, fevered, clinging fingers, 

“ That which I poured out is sparkling grasping With desperate selfishness at the 
Moselle. The other is Hock. Which are kind, •true hand which offered* the only 
you for ?” ' touch of sympathy, the only chance of 

“Well — a little of this, I think,” said safety that remained to her ! 

Mr. Plew, filling a small wine-glass full of «■ 44 iSTo : it is not about myself. It is news 
Hock. that you will, I am afraid, be vexed to 

44 Oh misencordia, don’t pour the Hock hear. Your father — is married.” 
into that thimble ! The bigger glass — the 44 Married !” 

green glass — is meant for the Hock !” 41 I feared it would be disagreeable to 

“ Thank you, this will do,” said Mr. you.” 

Plew, sipping the wine gravely. “ That “ Married ! But when ? Whom has he 
effervescent stuff I should take to be very married 

heating and unwholesome.” 44 He was married the day before yes- 

Veronica leaned back on her sofa cushions terday to Farmer Mcggitt’s youngest 
and looked at him. He was small, com* daughter.” 

mon-looking, ill-dressed, unpolished. His 44 Cissy Meggitt ! Cissy Meggitt / It is 
boots were clumsy, his hands coarse and impossible! Why, in the first place, Cissy 
ungloved. She saw all this as keenly as is a child.” 

she had ever seen it. But she saw also 44 She is very young certainly, for the 

that he was good, and generous, and de- vicar. But she is not exactly a child. She 

voted. The only human being, she told is turned seventeen.” 

herself, who was true to her — the only one ! 4t -My father married to Cissy Meggitt !” 

44 I am so thankful you are come 1” she Veronica repeated the words as though 

exclaimed. The words broke from her they were unintelligible to her. 
almost involuntarily. Mr. Plew pushed 44 You must not let it afflict you too 
his plate aside. In spite of what ho had much. I am sorry for it, I confess. But 

said, ho had 1 scarcely touched the food they you must hope for the best.” 

had set before him.' Then he drew his She remained silent and thoughtful for 

' chair so as to front her sofa, and sat with a few minutes, idly plucking at the lace 

, his knees a little apart, his body leaning around her sleeve. 

forward, his elbows resting on bis knees, 44 Ho,” sbe Said, at length. “ I need not 
and his hands loosely clasped together. It be afflicted. I don’t know that it makes 

was a familiar attitude of bis. Veronica yery much difference. In any case my 

had seen him sitting thus a hundred times father would net have been likely to do 
in the vicarage parlour, listening to her much to help me.” 

father, and looking at herself. “ Perhaps not. But I was not contem- 

ic How,” said he* u letustalk seriously.” plating the event from that point of view. 
“ Yon must not oppose my wish ! You I was thinking, when I said I was sorry — 
must not I I tell you I cannot go on living of him,” answered Mr. Ftewv gently; 

'J this life. I must part from Cesare. He 44 Ah, ye® — yes— very true* — of him. I 
: will not care l Why should he ? He has suppose he will — it will be a bad thing for 
tile, money!” papa.” 
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Mr, Plow had dreaded an explosion of very ranch desired that Mr. Plew should 
wrath and mortification on Veronica’s part take upon himself the task of communiCat- 
when she should learn her father’s mar- ing the news to Veronica. 

. riage. He knew her pride, her social am- “ I promised to write to you,” said Mr. 
bition, her notion of her father’s superiority Plew, finishing his recital, in which he had 
by birth and breeding to most of those softened all the points that were likeliest 
with whom he was brought into contact at to give her pain. “ But then came your ' 
Shipley. Even at Shipley the vicar’s mar- letter, and I— I made up my mind to come, 
riage was looked upon as a terrible mesal- *Mr. Brown, of Shipley Magna, promised to 
liance. Everybody was offended and dis- look after my patients for a day or two. 9 
gusted : the gentry, that the vicar should And there is no one else to miss me.” 
have stooped so low; the farmers, that “ Then,” said Veronica, raising her eyes, 
Cissy Meggitt should have been raised so and coming out of a black reverie in which 
high. Mrs. Sack made it a text for jus- Mr, Plew’s words had but faintly reached 
tifying her secession from orthodoxy, and her consciousness, “ I am quite alone in 
for prophesying the speedy downfal of the the world now !” 

Establishment. The men wondered what “ Don’t say that! Don’t say that, Vero- 
eould have bewitched rosy-cheeked Cissy nica ! Your husband ” 

Meggitt, a well-grown lass, as might have “ My husband !” 

had her pick in the county, to go ami tie The accent with which she uttered the 
herself up to an old man like that, and him words was so heartbreaking in its utter 
as poor as a rat into the bargain. The hopeless bitterness, that Mr. Plew was 
women pitied the vicar, that they did. He # silent for a moment. What could ho oppose 
was a fool, well and good, that they didn’t to that despair ? But he presently made a 
gainsay. But Mrs. Meggitt’s artfulness brave effort to speak again, 
passed everything. She’d wheedled the “Yes, Veronica, your husband! If I 
vicar till he didn’t know Avhich end of hifh cared less for you I should not have the 
was uppermost. They had thought it courage to oppose you. But I must tell 
wouldn’t never come to good, having a you, I must urge you to consider well that 
governess, and learning to play* on the your husband is your natural friend and 
pianny. And now you saw, didn’t you ? protector. No one can come between you 
I If the height, (a mysterious and oft -re- and him. It cannot be that reconciliation 
| iterated charge) of Mrs. Meggitt had been is hopeless. You are both young. He 
onbearable before, what did you suppose loves you. He seemed gentle and 
it ’ud bo now ? Though what there was She burst out into a storm of passionate 
I to boast on, they couldn’t tell. Cissy tears. 

wasn’t a lady, and wouldn’t never be “ Oil, what shall I do ? what shall I do ? ’ 

made into one, not if she married fifty No one will believe me ! no one will under- 
■ vicars ! stand ! Did you read my letter ? I ask, 

Mr. Plew had been sent for by the vicar did you read it ? Gentle ! yes, he is very - 
on the evening before the wedding, and gentle ! Oh, very, very gentle I As velvet- 
had had a painful scene with him. Mr. footed as a tiger-cat! Would you like to 
Levincourt oscillated between haughty de- see the mark of his claws ?” 
clarations that he owed an account of his With a sudden fierce movement she tore 
conduct to no man, and that Jie fully be- open the long lace sleeve that she wore, and 
lieved the step he was taking would be barpd her arm to the shoulder. There were 
entirely for his happiness, and peevish on the white, tender flesh two livid marks 
lamentations over the misconduct of his ryade by the brutal pressure of a clasping 
daughter, who had left his home desolate hand. 

and disgraced, and thus driven him to find u Good God! you did not say— you did 
sympathy and companionship where he not tell me that he struck you !” 
could. * Mr. Plew’s white face grew livid, and - 

“ Have you informed Ve - the Prin- then turned crimson. He clenched his hand 
cess Barletti, sir P” asked Mr. Plew 4 . involuntarily. * 

“ Informed her! No* sir, I have not ; “Oh no! He did not strike me! He 
informed her. lam not bound to ask my (merely held me down in my chair with / 
daughter^ permission to take what step j gentle violence, endeavouring to make me 
I please; She.deservea na confidence from j promise to receive a woman whom he 
me — nohe whatever!** j desired to invite* and who had openly in- 

Btit presently it appeared that the vicar i suited me. I cried out with the pain, but 
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I would not promise. I said he might kill 
me first.” 

“ Oh, my good Heavens, this is dread- 
ful!” 

“ I should not have escaped so easily — 
end perhaps I might have given way, for 
lie hurt me, and I dread pain, 1 never could 
hear pain — and — and I am afraid of him. 
Oh, you don’t know what deadly fear I am 
in sometimes ! But a servant came into 
the room by chance, and I ran away and 
locked myself up.” 

“ But — but he was Sony — he asked your 
pardon — what a damned cowardly brute 
the fellow must be !” cried Mr. Plew, sud- 
denly breaking down in his efforts to 
preach patience to Veronica. 

“When I showed him the marks next 
day, he said I had provoked him by my 
obstinacy, and that if I had had an English 
husband he would have beaten me within 
an inch of my life for my disobedience.” 

Mr. Plew got up and walked about the 
room, wiping his hot forehead with his 
handkerchief. 

Presently he came back to the sofa. His 
eyes were full of tears. He took her hand 
in one of his, and placed his other hand on 
her head* 

“ Poor child !” he said. “ Poor, unhappy 
child ! Veronica, I would lay down my 
life to bring you comfort.” 

As he so stood looking at her with a 
tender compassion that was almost sublime 
in its purity from any alloy of self, the 
door was opened quickly and quietly, and 
Cesare do* Barletti stood in the room. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OP PLANTS. 

Man in the pride of his reason, which is 
by no means unerring, has long been ac- 
customed to deny the possession of the 
same faculty to all inferior animals. He 
has, however, been graciously pleased to 
allow that these animals possess something 
else, which he calls instinct. This answers 
almost as well as reason for guiding them 
to the happiness and maintenance of their 
lives and the propagation of their species. 
Whatever be the- exact difference between 
reason and instinct (which has been rather 
a puzzling matter for philosophers in all 
ages), and however much or however little 
of either faculty may be possessed by men 
and animals, be the latter large as elephants, 
eagles, and whales, or small as mice, butter- 
flies, or animalcule©, man clearly admits 
that these creatures have a certaindegree 


of intelligence which is useful to them. 
Ho will not, however, admit this to be 
true in the case of plants and “vegetables, 
whether as regards reason, instinct, or any 
minor degree of intelligence. The great 
naturalist, Linnaeus, although he was the 
first to declare that plants and "flowers, 
as well as animals, are male and female 
— a discovery which one would suppose 
might have led him to acknowledge sensa- 
tion, if not intelligence, in these living 
beings — says, in defining the differences 
between the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms: “Minerals grow; vegetables 
grow and live; animals live, grow, and feel” 
In other words, he asserts that the mem- 
bers of the vegetable world do not “ feel.” 
Another and more recent definition sots forth 
that “ a plant is an organised being, uncon- 
scious of its own existence, fed by inorganic 
substances which it extracts from air or 
water, according to laws independent of the 
formula) of organic chemistry, by the help 
of a faculty dependent on vital force,” 
Are these ideas just, and these definitions 
correct ? I think not, and have been led 
by observation to believe that plants are 
conscious of their own existence ; and that 
they are endowed, not only with feeling or 
sensation, but with intelligence in such 
degree as is sufficient to make life pleasant 
to them, and enable them to take proper 
measures for its preservation/ 

If the oyster fastened on the rock can 
feel, why not the rose or the convolvulus, 
or the great oak tree that is fast rooted in 
the ground ? Of the* glow of the sunshine, 
or the freshness of the raiii .and the air, 
are they not pleased recipients? Who 
can tell? Or who shall deny, and give 
ood reason for his incredulity? Who, 
owever * learned he may be, can decide 
where animal life ends, and where vegetable 
life begins ? What, for instance, is a sponge ? 
And if, as Linnaeus says, plants have no 
feeling, what makes the mimosa, or sensitive 
plant, shrink so timidly from the slightest 
touch, and apparently with such paid or 
terror from a ruder blow ? Whether I am 
scientifically and philosophically right or 
wrong* I take a pleasure in believing that 

lb everything that lives, 

■ r The Mad Creator give® * 

Share of enjoyment : 

and that the possession of life, in however 
infinitesimal a degree, , presupposes in its 
possessor, whether animal or vegetable, a 
faculty pf sensation that administers to its 
happiness, and that may consequently ad- 
minister to its suffering. For, pleasure and 
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pain are twins, and the one is not attain- 
able without liability to the other. The 
idea is not new to poetry, though not ac- 
cepted by science. It blooms and sparkles 
in the graceful mythology of Greece, and 
the somewhat less graceful mythology of 
Borne ; as all who' remember the Dryads 
and Hamadyrads ; the loves of Apollo for 
Laura, Daphne, and Acantha ; or who at 
school or college have pored over the meta- 
phors of Ovid; will readily admit. The 
Oriental poets of India and Persia delighted 
to animate the flowers and trees, and, ac- 
cording to Hafiz, the rose appreciates the 
tender melodies of her lover the nightingalo. 
Greek superstition endowed the atropa man- 
dragora with allthe sensations of an animal, 
and believed that it shrieked with pain when 
its roots wero wrested from the ground. 

Science may laugh at all such notions, 
but Science, though a very great and learned 
lady, does not yet know everything. Hey 
elder sister. Poetry, often sees further and 
deeper into things than she does. Did not 
Shakespeare, in the Tempest, foreshadow the 
possibility of the electric telegraph mdre 
than two hundred years before Wheatstono ? 
Did not Dr. Erasmus Darwin, long in ad- 
vance of James Watt and Robert Stephen- 
son, predict the steamship and the locomo- 
tive engine?. Did not Coleridge, in the 
Ancient Mariner, explain the modus ope- 
randi of the then unsuspected atmospheric 
railway ? 

On tho question of the intelligence of 
plants, my convictions as well as my sym- 
pathies go with the poets rather than with 
the scientific men. I know that the trees 
and tho flowers, inasmuch as they live, 
are my fellow-creatures, and are the chil- 
dren of the same God as myself. Like 
myself, they may be endowed with the 
faculty, though possibly in a much fainter 
degree than mine, of enjoying the world 
in which His love and goodness have 
placed both them and me. They breathe, 
thejr perspire, they sleep, they feed them- 
selves* and may be over-fed ; they are male 
and female. If science admits all these 
facts, how can it logically stop short at such 
a definition as that of Linnams, and deny 
them sensation ? Darwin, in his philoso- 
phical poem, the Botanic Garden (not 
much read in the present day), fancifully 
describes the loves of the flowers, and im- 
agined, not perhapa wrongly, that love-' 
making may be as agreeable to them as it 
is to higher organisations : 

'What beaux and beauties crowd the gaudy groves. 

And woo and win their vegetable loves ! 


Here snowdrops cold and blue-eyed harebells blend 
Their tender tears as o'er the stream they bend ; 

The love* sick violet and the primrose pale 
Bow their sweet heads, and whisper to the gale ; 

With secret sighs, the virgin lily droops, 

And jealous cowslips hang their tawny cups ; 

And the young rose, in beauty’s damask pride, 
Drinks tfie warm blushes of his bashful bride ; 

With honey lips, enamoured woodbines meet, 

Clasp with fond arms, and mix their kisses sweet. 

This may be thought an idle dream, 
unworthy of serious, or, more especially, of 
scientific, consideration; while some very 
mattor-of-fact person may ask, how there 
can be sensation without senses. It is true 
that flowers have no organs of sight, or 
hearing, or taste, or smell, which man can 
discover ; but th$y may, nevertheless, pos- 
sess a very delicate sense of touch. And 
how much intelligence may display itself, 
without any other sense than this, is 
known to every one who has read the 
remarkable story of Laura Bridge mail. 
When she was four years old, this unhappy 
person,, after a long illness, was discovered 
to have lost her eyes, her ears, her palate ; 
every door of the inner spirit leading to the 
outer world of life and humanity, save tho 
one door of touch. But through that door, 
by tho patient sagacity and untiring kind- 
liness of Dr. Howe, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, tho resident physician of the 
Blind Asylum to which she was consigned 
as a patient of whom there was no hope, 
she was enabled to communicate her wants, 
her wishes, her hopes, and her ideas, to her 
fellow-creatures, and to share in the know- 
ledge and civilisation of her time. Though 
she can neither see nor hear, nor articulate, 
she can talk with her hand, and she can 
receive responses through the same me- 
dium, and she can write. Though the 
great world of sound and the joyous world 
of music are as alien to her as invisible 
planets on tho uttermost verge of sidereal 
space, yet, by means of the one sense merci- 
fully left her she is able to distinguish her 
friends and acquaintances the one from the 
other, and to enjoy music, by means of the 
vibration through her sensitive and deli- 
cato nerves, of the rhythmic pulsations of 
the air Caused by the great organ in the 
hall of the asylum. These throb through 
her whole body, giving her a palpable 
pleasure, possibly as great to her as that 
which more fortunate persons can derive 
from the sense of hearing. “ Little chinks 
let in much light,” says the ancient pro- 
verb; and through the one little chink of 
feeling, touch, or sensation, the intelligence 
of Laura Bridgeman can both act and bo 
acted upon. And if it be granted that the 
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trees, the plants, and tho flowers, possess 
this one sense — and who can prove that 
they do not ? — may we not reasonably 
suppose that some degree of intelligence 
and capacity for pleasure and pain go along , 
with it P 

Being a systematic man, though a very 
busy one, I always find that I have, time 
to spare for my amusement. I also find 
that my amusement often assumes the 
shape of .a new variety of work. In this 
manner I have become a student of natural 
history; and whenever I walk in my garden, 
through the green lanes and country roads, 
over the meadow path, or through the woods 
of England, or np tho bens and down the 
glens of Scotland, I always discover some- 
thing to interest me in the phenomena of 
Nature, animate and inanimate. I have 
educated my eyes as well as my mind, in 
remembrance of the sage maxim, “that in 
every object there is inexhaustible meaning ; 
and that the eye always sees what the eye 
brings means of seeing.” Last summer 
in my garden, I made the acquaintance 
of a very respectable, and as I found 
reason to believe, a very intelligent plant, 
and studied its growth and its move- 
ments during two or three weeks. The 
plant was Cucurbita ovifera, known to 
market gardeners, cooks, and housekeepers, 
as the vegetable marrow. This, like all of its 
genus, will creep along the ground if it find 
nothing up which it can climb ; but if there 
be a tree, a branoh, a pole, or a wall, within 
easy reach, it will infallibly make its way 
to it, and twine its tendrils round the most 
available points of support. The vegetable 
marrow, like the vine, the hop, the briony, 
and all other varieties of the genus vitis — 
to. use the words of Barry Cornwall, ap- * 
plied to her more renowned sister the grape 
vine:- 

A roamer is she 

O’er wall and tree, 

And sometimes very good company. ■ 

I noticed that this particular plant extended . 
its tendrils — let me call them for the nondo 
its hands and fingers — outward, and away 
from the trunk of a hazel, and from a box- „ 
hedge of about seven feet high, and towards * 
a gravel path. It persevered in extending 
itself in this direction for three days, after 
I first began to take notice of it; but on 
the fourth morning I perceived that it had j 
changed the course Which its tendrils were ; 
pursuing, and had turned them in the con- 
trary direction towards the box-hedge. In 
two days more, it had securely fastened 
itself to the hedge with its vagrant tendrils, 


and put forth new shoots a short distance 
higher up, with which also in due time i 
it enveloped the supporting tree, which, • 
for the first portion of its life, it had 
sought in the wrong direction. , Another 
marrow, farther removed from all support, 
had also put forth its ^feelers towards the 
gravel path; but finding nothing to lay 
hold of, turned' them back in a similar 
manner ; but like the first one, only to meet 
with a disappointment. The marrow, how- 
ever, made the best of unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, as a wise man or a wise plant 
should do, and meeting with the tendrils 
of a sister or a brother marrow engaged in 
the like pursuit of a prop, under difficulties, i 
they both resolved apparently that, as union 
was strength, they would twist around each 
other^ And they did so. After they had 
been intertwined for a day, I deliberately 
and very tenderly untwisted them, with 
such care as not to injure the delicate 
Vendrils, and laid thorn apart on the ground. 

In less than twenty-four hours, they had 
found each other out again, and twisted 
their slender cords together in a loving, or 
a friendly, or at least a mutually support- 
ing, union". Much interested in these en- 
terprising marrows; I tried some experi- 
ments with another climbing plant, the 
scarlet-runner. I untwisted one that had ( 
grown to the height of. about a foot up the 
pole which had been -placed for its recep- 
tion, and twisted it carefully round another 
pole, which I stuck into the ground at 
a distance of about aoi inch from the old 
one. The scarlet-runner, hoyrever, had a 
will of its own, and would not cling to the 
new pole, unless I would tie it, which would 
have ruined the experiment. I therefore 
left the plant to itself to do as it pleased ; 
and two days afterwards I found it on 
its original pole, twined securely around 
it. I repeated this experiment several times 
afterwards, with briony and hop, and 
always discovered that the only means to 
make a creeper creep, or a climber climb, 
in a direction different from that which it 
had already taken, was to tie or fasten it ; 
if left freely to itself it persisted in carry- 
ing out its original intention. Is this 
intelligence or instinct.; or is it merely - 
mechanical action? During the same 
season, 1 had occasion to remark that 
several climbing roses in front of my cot- 
tage seemed sickly. On investigating the 
cause of their ill health, I dieooverd that 
the soil in which they gre% was very poor, 
and consisted merely of a thin layer of 
earth, over the chalk ; that their roots had 
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reached the chalk, and conld not penetrate 
it ; and that they had declined in strength 
for want of proper nourishment. I had a 
nit dug, about three feet deep, all along the 
front where the roses grew ; and I filled it 
up with new soil,. manure, and rotted leaves, 
in which they have since thriven remarkably 
well. A healthy and luxuriant honeysuckle 
growing amid these roses, which clambers 
over my cottage porch, was at the same 
time laid bare to the roots. 1 found that the 
honeysuckle had been wiser than the roses, 
and, instead of pushing its roots vertically 
downward to the barren chalk, had ex- 
tended them horizontally through the thin 
layer of earth, immediately under the sod, 
to the distance of no less than eight feet 
from the stem. Was this instinct or in- 
telligence? Or was it blind mechanical 
force ? My opinion is, that it was intelli- 
gence, and the adaptation of means to ends 
by a will that might have acted otherwise. 
Every plant growing in a darkened room, 
bends itself to tho chance light that may 
happen to penetrate through a hole or a 
chink ; every such plant overshadowed* by 
trees of larger growth, endeavours to stretch 
itself beyond their influence. Is this in- 
stinct, intelligence, or mechanicarforco ? I 
confess my inability to decide ; I doubt the 
ability of any one else to settle the question ; 
and, taking refuge jn the idea that every 
manifestation of God’sjpower and love is il- 
limitable, and may be infinitely small as well 
as infinitely great, I come to the conclusion 
that there is no life upon this globe, how- 
ever humble, which is so wholly unintel- 
ligent as to be helpless for its own suste- 
nance and preservation ; or unendowed 
with the capacity of joy or sorrow. 


TO-DAY IN PARIS. 

I AH slowly recovering from an illness 
which very nearly conducted ine to the re- 
tirement of the grave ; and every morning 
I am awakened by an impatient shaking, 
and a shrill peremptory voice which pipes : 
“ M’sieu, v’la v’t cafA” On opening my 
eyes, I see, through the light tipsuying 
Parisian air, a dumpty serving damsel, 
aged some one thousand Sundays : I 
reckon her life by Sundays, as Sunday is 
the only day on vfhich the small creature, 
in this phase of the world’s history, can 
have ever lived hot life. 

She thinks no evil in shaking a slumber- 
ing ic M’siefi” in bed. She is a resolute, 
but not “ta impuden V Ktfcle person. She 
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has opinions, belonging to her newspaper, 
which incline, 1 think, to the doctrine of 
St. Simon ; but she does not practise them 
obtrusively, and her name is Celestine. In 
England she would, or might be, called 
Molly. But it would never answer the 

J iurpose of a peaceable man to call this 
French girl molly. An* admirer of long 
standing, and high in her good graces, 
might, m moments of pathetic appeal to 
her higher feelings, venture upon “ Celcs- 
tine:” or, after a formal betrothal, he might, 
in hours of familiar social intercourse, while 
conducting her on a summer afternoon to 
partake of refreshments at the 41 barriere,” 
go so far as 44 T incite.” But all other 
persons of pnidence and experience say 
“ mademoiselle,” if they want their coffee 
hot ; and they take their hats off when they 
meet her on the stairs with her besom. 

There seeni3 an inborn sense of personal 
dignity in French people, whatever their 
calling or degree ; or it may date from the 
terrible days when France inscribed on her 
banner that she had risen against Tyrants, 
for this sense could hardly have existed 
among a Nation of Serfs. Among the in- 
habitants of other nations, and especially 
among the English, there are trades and 
occupations winch appear to obliterate the 
morality and self-respect of those who 
follow them. They become identified with 
vice and squalor in its lowest forms.. In 
France, tho souls of tho humblest are filled 
with vast and grandiose conceptions of their 
part in the world’s business. Each indi- 
vidual feels himself or herself necessary to 
tho progress and completeness of the age 
and country. Every man honestly be- 
lieves, with all his might and main, that 
tho eyes of mankind are fixed upon his* be- 
haviour and pursuits. A domestic servant, 
taken lately to the watch-house, for being 
noisy and aggressive, said to the police- 
man, “I protest in the face of Europe.” 
The policeman, himself an important per- 
sonage, with a sword and cocked hat, 
thinks this mode of protest simple and 
natural. A commercial traveller refused to 
acknowledge that he was sea-sick in crossing 
the Atlantic, because, as be observed after- 
wards : 44 II fallait sauver l’honneur dte la 
Patrie.” A French tradesman is not sim- 
ply a baker or a candlestick-maker. He 
r says tod thinks that “he consecrates him- 
' sen to the art of perfecting the alimentary 
' productions of nature,” or that he " devotes 
* an intelligent study to the discovery of some 
mechanism by which light may be best dif- 
| fused.” He says these things to his own 
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brother, and his most intimate friends. He 
repeats them to his wife ancl children ; they 
form part of the fabric of his mind. 

The other .day I saw in a narrow by- 
street, a glowing picture of Fame ; beneath 
it was written: “ A la vraie gloire” — “ To 
true glory.” It was the sign ovAr a pork 
butcher’s shop. * 

The principal changes that strike me to- 
day in Paris, after an absence of about a 
dozen years, are, that the whole popula- 
tion of the boulevards have become fat ; 
and that the tripping little grisette, with 
her pretty cap, and neat inexpensive dress, 
has disappeared from the streets,, and 
been replaced by the “ demoiselle du 
magazin,” who dresses in a yellow-braided 
jacket and high -heeled boots. In like 
manner, the brisk little fellows who lived 
on fried potatoes and vaudevilles, and 
went humming about their shop work, 
have become discontented prigs with mut- 
ton-chop whiskers, who pass their evenings 
in organising strikes, and the rest of their 
time in dreaming of “ uno s^rieuse position 
sociale.” I observe, also, the importation 
of spurious British manners and customs, 
on a most extensive scale : ridiculous imita- 
tions of the ugliest parts of English dress, 
such as our hats r and ungainly boots ; the 
general use of yellow hair- dye and mon- 
strous Wigs ; lastly, tho decline and fall of 
French cookery. 

This plump people, though they have 
grown so round, no longer .imagine deli- 
cate dishes, as in the hungry days before 
the first revolution when they had all such 
empty stomachs, and such hungry minds. 
They have become so satiated with succu- 
lent food as to be indifferent to the finer arts 
of the kitchen. Ho new culinary invention 
of world- wide reputationhasbeen discovered 
in Paris since th© “Mayonnaise;” and 
every recent addition to French fashionable 
dinners is of foreign importation. There 
is a grievous list of them, “ Rombsteack k 
la moelle a thick chupk of tough beef with* 
clumps of marrow lying in a glutinous 
lake of brown sauce ; hard knobs of roast 
mutton ; hash. Finally* oven turtle soup, 
melted butter, cayenne pepper, and hot 
gin4tnd- water, have made their appearance 
at the best tables. The hot gin-and-water 
is indeed called “krock,” but under this 
name it is nationalised ; and its effect on 
the lively Parisian temperament is to make 
it suddenly and wildly boisterous. 

The cafes, full of that universal out-of- 
. door life which made Paris so delightful to 
the passing traveller if he lingered hut a 


day there, are gradually hut surely giving 
place to clubs and more sedentary habits. 
The government officials, retired officers, 
professional and literary men, who formerly 
only slept and dressed at their lodgings, 
now retire into dark entresols in charge of a 
nurse who cultivates them like mushrooms. 
There they dine and live, appearing only 
on the boulevard towards five o’clock for 
their absinthe, or, horrible to relate, their 
“ gin and bitters.” 

One must turn quite aside from tho busy 
quarters of the city, to catch a few glimpses 
of the pretty old life. I have found one 
place where I used to dine twenty years 
ago, and which still seems to he patronised 
by almost the very same customers I left 
si tting^ there when I eat my last “ cotelette 
en papillotes” and cauliflower salad there, 
in other times. I have been dining at this 
place for the last few days, behind an Eng- 
lish gentleman with a bashful back. He is 
on a honeymoon trip to Paris, and he and 
his wife are charming people. Youth and 
beauty, joy and love, hope and fortune, 
make the whole world pleasant to them. 
Tho gentleman, a fresh-faced squire fi*om 
one. of thp midland counties, feels himself 
so inferior to his bride that hence the 
bashfulncss of his back. But she is very 
proud of him, prpud of his strength, and 
manliness, and fair name. She has been 
brought up at home, perhaps in some se- 
cluded old priory or manor house, and 
Parisian ways are so .strange to her, that 
she confronts them with tho amazing cour- 
age of the frightened. I fancy her dresses 
must have been made in a small English 
country town ; but she has bought a won- 
derful Parisian bonnet, and her own mother 
would be takfen aback to see the dashing 
mode in which she wears it, and to hear her 
valiant talk in broken French. Every time 
she produces this astonishing foreign lan- 
guage, and tho puzzled waiter confidently 
looks as if ho understood it, I see the 
squire’s bashful back contract with a sort 
of spasm, and the crimson blood rises till it 
colours his neck and ears, an d he looks 
like a dahlia all ablow. Ho seems half 
gratified and half alarmed. * 

Opposite this happy pair are a party of 
French people, come up on some business of 
settlements or will-malring, from Brittany. 
It is composed of two gentlemen, both very 
old, and a lady of a tare type of loveli- 
ness. Her eyes are sober eyes, full of a sweet 
and healing beauty. The cares, of those 
two old men look softened and lessened in 
them. It is e&gy to see that she leads a good 
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and quiet life, for, though she is no longer 
young, Time has not touched her roughly. 
She has lived in the sunshine which gives 
birth to leaves and flowers : not in the 
blight which withers, or the lightning which 
sears. It is pleasant to notice the chival- 
rous antique gallantrios of the two old 
men, and her watchful care of them both : 
a gentle, courteous merriment underlying * 
the decorum of the whole party withal." 
The lady, exquisitely dressed, sits as a 
queen between her two admirers, who seem 
to render equal homage to her. One is thin 
and wasted : possibly a laborious * scholar, 
bowed by weighty thoughts and grave 
study. His clothes are worn, but are not 
shabby, and there is a visible dignity about 
him. The other is more robust. He has 
been a successful soldier, and has prospered 
better than his companion. The strong- 
handed often push their way upward in 
the world, higher than the strong-brained. 
He is the host : a generous, open-handed, 
free-living man. Ho is also the lady’s 
husband, and there are still traces of a J 
cavalier grace which might well have* left 
him the power of pleasing, long after duller 
men grow old. So theirs was a lpve match, 
not an uncommon one, when heVas forty- 
nine and she was seventeen. t Now, he is 
full seventy, and she is still in the flush of 
a ripe and goodly antnmn. As they sit to- v 
gether, they form a noble picture of a by- 
gone society of which the thoughts and 
manners are fast departing : a society some- 
what more genial and gracious, more re- 
fined and polite, than that uppermost to- 
day in Paris. 


CHOOSE. 

Mv tender thoughts go forth, beloved, 

Upon the pleasant morning hours, 

With scales of mated birds, and sighs 
From virgin hearts of opening flowers. 

Full-laden with love’s daintiest store, 

Each smallest thought should come to thee, 

* As from the jasmine’s hidden cell 

* Flies home the richly-burdened bee. 

My joyous thoughts go forth, beloved. 

Upon the golden airs of noon, 

With languid sweets from roses rare 
That flush and faint through ardent June. 

With all the swiftness of the streams, 

That fling out laughter as they run $ 

With all the brightness of the day, 

With all the passion of the sun. 

But when, along the eloud-hung west, 

The purple lights grow pale and die; 

When wave? of sunshine roll no more, * 

And ell one shade the cornfields lie ; 

When twilight veils the hills, and gives 
A deeper mystery to the sea » 

Then, O beloved! my saddened heart 
Yearns through the distance unto thee. 


And whon the winds come o’er the sands, ‘ 

To sweep my lonely gardexfthrough, 

To bow the saintly lily’s head, 

And spill the violet's cup of dew ; 

And when they higher mount, and beat 
The* elm’s long arms against the caves, 

Troubling the robin in its nest, 

And making tumult in the leaves ; 

Then, lb the dusk, I seem to hear 
Strange sounds and whisperings of dread, 

And every murmur in the grass 
Seems some unfriendly spirit’s tread. 

I shrink within the shadowed porch ; 

A nameless fear oppresseth me ; 

And then my heart, like some lost child, 

Calls through the darkness unto thee 1 

•So, dear, of all my life of love, 

Choose thou the best and sweetest part : 

The glow of day, or gloom of night, 

The pride, or terror, of my heart ; 

Tho glad exultant hope, that fills 
The morning with its joyous strain ; 

Or twilight’s haunted loneliness, 

That stretches out its arms in vain. 

Would sigh or carol move thee most? 

And wero thy tenderest kiss bestowed 
On eyes that droop with tears, or lips 
With careless laughter overflowed ? 

STORIES OP LOUGH GUIR. 

When the present writer was a boy of 
twelve or thirteen, bo first made the ac- 
qnaintance of Miss Anno Baily, of Lough 
Guir, in the county Limerick. She and her 
sister wore the last representatives at that 
place, of an extremely good old name in the 
county. They wero both what is termed 
“ old maids,” and at that time past sixty. 
But never were old ladies more hospitable, 
lively, and kind, especially to young people. 
They were both remarkably agreeable and 
clever. Like all old county ladies of their 
timo, they were great genealogists, and 
could recount the origin, generations, and 
intermarriages, of every county family of 
note. 

These ladies wero visited at their house 
at Lough Guir by Mr. Crofton Croker ; and 
a/o, I think, mentioned, by name, in the 
second series of his fairy legends ; the series 
in which (probably communicated by Miss 
Anne Baily), he recounts some of tho pic- 
turesque traditions of those beautiful lakes 
— lakes, I should no longer say, for tho 
smaller and prettier has since been drained, 
and gave uplfrom its depths some long lost 
and very interesting ^relics. 

In their drawing-room stood a curious 
relic of another sort : old enough, too, 
though belonging to a much more modern 
period. It was tho ancient stirrup cup 
of the hospitable house of Lough Guir. 
Crofton Croker has preserved a sketch of 
this curious glass. I have often had it in 
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my liand. It had a short stem ; and the cup 
part, having ft he bottom rounded, rose 
cylindrically, and, being of a capacity to 
contain a whole bottle of claret, and almost 
as narrow as an old-fashioned ale glass, was 
tall to a degree that filled me with wonder. 
As it obliged the rider to extend his arm 
as he raised the glass, it must hafe tried a 
tipsy man, sitting in the saddle, protfcy 
severely. The wonder was that the mar- 
vellous tall glass had come down to our 
times without a crack. 

There was another glass worthy of remark 
in tho same drawing-room. It was gigan- 
tic, and shaped conically, like one of those 
old-fashioned jelly glasses which used to 
be seen upon the shelves of confectioners. 
It was engraved round the rim with the 
words, “ The glorious, pious,* and immortal 
memory and on grand occasions, was 
filled to the brim, and after the manner of 
a loving cup, made the circuit of the Whig 
guests, who owed all to the hero whose 
memory its legend celebrated and invoked. 

It was now but the transparent phantom 
of those solemn convivialities of a genera- 1 
lion, who lived, as it were, within hearing 
of the cannon and shoutings of those stir- 
ring times. When I saw it, this glass had 
long retired from politics and carousals, 
and stood peacefully on a little table in 
the drawing-room, where ladies’ hands re- 
plenished it with fair water, and crowned 
it daily with flowers from the garden. 

Miss Anne Baily’s conversation ran 
oftener than her sister’s upon the legendary 
and supernatural ; she told her stories 
with the sympathy, tho colour, and the 
mysterious air which contribute so power- 
fully to effect, and never wearied of answer- 
ing questions about the old castle, and 
amusing her young audience with fas- 
cinating little glimpses of old adventure 
and bygone days. My memory retains the 
picture of my early friend very distinctly. 
A slim straight figure, above the middle 
height ; a general likeness to the full-longth 
portrait of that delightful Countess D’Aul- 
nois, to whom we all owe our earliest and 
most brilliant glimpses of fairy-land ; some- 
thing of her gravely-pleasant countenance, 
plain, but refined and ladylike, with that 
kindly mystery in her side-long glance and 
uplifted finger, which indicated the ap- 
proaching climax of a taJe of wonder. 

Lough Guir is a kind of centre of the 
operations of the Munster fairies. When 
a child is stolen by the “good people,” 
Lough Guir is conjectured to be the place 
of its unearthly transmutation from the 


human to the fairy state. And beneath its 
waters lie enchanted, the grand old castle 
of the Desmonds, tho great earl himself, 
his beautiful young countess, and all the 
retinue that surrounded him in the years 
of his splendour, and at the moment of his 
catastrophe. 

Here, too, are historic associations. The 
huge square tower that rises at one side 
of tho stable-yard close to the old house, to 
a height that amazed my young eyes, 
though robbed of its battlements and one 
story, was a stronghold of the last rebellious 
Earl of Desmond, and is specially men- 
tioned in that delightful old folio, tho 
Hibernia Pacata, as having, with its Irish 
garrison on the battlements, defied tho 
army of the, lord deputy, then marching 
by upon the summits of the overhanging 
hills. The house, built under shelter of 
this stronghold of the once proud and tur- 
bulent Desmonds, is old, but snug, with a 
multitude .of small low rooms, such as I 
have seen in houses of the same age in 
Shropshire and the neighbouring English 
counties. 

The hills that overhang the lakes ap- 
peared to me, in my young days (and I 
have not £een them since), to be clothed 
with a short soft verdure, of a hue so dark 
and vivid as I had never seen before. 

In one of the lakes is a small island, 

* rocky and wooded, which is believed by the 
peasantry to represent the top of the highest 
tower of the castle which sank, under a 
spell, to the bottom. In certain states of 
the atmosphere, I have heard educated 
people say, when in a boat you have reached 
a certain distance, the island appears to rise 
some feet from the water, its rocks assume 
the appearance of masonry, and tho whole 
circuit presents*very much tho effect of the 
battlements of a castle rising above the 
surface of the lake. 

This was Miss Anne Baily’s story of the 
submersion of this lost castlo : 

♦ THE MAGICIAN EARL. 

It is well known that the great Earl of 
Desmond, though history pretends to dis- 
pose of him differently, lives to this hour 
enchanted in his castle, with all jhis house- 
hold, at the bottom of the lake. 

There was not, in his day, in all the 
world* so accomplished a magician as he. 
His fairest castle stood upon an island in 
the lake, and to this he brought his young 
and beautiful bride, whom he loved but too 
well ; for she prevailed u!f>on hk folly to risk 
all to gratify her imperious caprice. 
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They had not been long in this beautiful reached to one end of the vast room, and 

>’ castlo, when she one day presented herself his feet to the other. 

* in the chamber in which her husband This horror overcame her. The ill- 

studied his forbidden art, and there im- starred lady uttered a wild scream, where- 
plored him to exhibit before her some of upon the castle and all that was within it, 
the wonders of his evil science. Ho re- sank in a moment to the bottom of the lake, 
sisted long ; but her entreaties, tears, and But, once in every seven years, by night, 
wheedlings were , at length too much for the EarFof Desmond and his retinue emerge, 
him, and he consented. and cross the lake, in shadowy cavalcade. 

But before beginning those astonishing His white horse is shod with silver. On 
transformations with which he was about that one night, the earl may ride till day- 
to amaze her, he explained to her the break, and it behoves him to make good 
awful conditions and dangers of the experi- use of his time ; for, until the silver shoes of 
ment. Ins steed bo worn through, the spell that 

Alone in this vast apartment, the walls holds him and his beneath the lake, will 
of which were lapped, far below, by the lake retain its power. 

whoso dark waters lay waiting to swallow When I (Miss Anne Baily) was a child, 
them, she must witness a certain series of there was still living a man named Teigno 
frightful phenomena, which, onejo com- O’Neill, who had a strange story to tell, 
rneneed, ho could neither abridgo nor miti- Ho was a smith, and his forge stood on 
gate ; and if throughout their ghastly sue- the brow of the hill, overlooking the lake, 
cession slie spoke one word, or. uttered one on a lonely part of the road to Cahir Con- 
cxclamation, the castle and all that it cfln- lish. One bright moonlight night, he was 
tained would in ono instant subside to the working very late, and quite alone. The 
bottom of the lake, there to remain, under clink of his hammer, and the wavering 
the servitude of a strong spell, for ages. • glow reflected through the open door on 
The dauntless curiosity of the lady having the bushes at the other side of the narrow 

* prevailed, and the oaken door of the study road, were the only tokens that told of life 
being locked and barred, the fatal experi- and vigil for miles around. 

ments commenced. In one of the pauses of his work, he 

Muttering a spell, as he stood before her, heard the ring of many hoofs ascending the 
feathers sprouted thickly over him, his face steep road that passed liis forge, and, stand- 
became contracted and hooked, a cadaverous ing In his doorway, he was just in time to 
smell filled the air, and, with heavy winnow- see a gentleman, on a white horse, who was 
ing wings, a gigantic vulture rose in his dressed in a fashion the like of which the 
stead, and swept romui and round the room, smith had never seen before. This man was 
as if on the point of pouncing upon her. . accompanied and followed by a mounted 
The lady commanded herself through this retinue, as strangely dressed as he. 
trial, and instantly another began. They seemed, by the clang and clatter 

The bird alighted near the door, and in less that announced their approach, to bo riding 
y than a minute changed, she saw not how, up the hill at a hard hurry-scurry gallop ; 
into a horribly deformed and dwarfish hag : but the pace abated as they drew near, and 
who, with yellow skin hanging about her the rider of the white horse who, from his. 
face, and enormous eyes, swung herself on grave and lordly air, he assumed to be a 
, crutches toward the lady, her mouth foam- man of rank, and accustomed to command, 
ing with fury, and her grimaces and con- drew bridle and came to a halt before the 
tertions becoming moro and more hideous smith’s door. 

every moment, till she rolled with a yell on He did not speak, and all his train were 
the floor, in a horrible convulsion, at the silent, but he beckoned to the smith, and 
lady’s feet, and then changed into a huge pointed down to one of his horse’s hoofs, 
serpent* which came sweeping and arching Teigne stooped and raised it, and held 
toward herewith crest erect, and quiver- it just long ^nough to see that it was shod 
r ing tongue. Suddenly, as it seemed on with a silver shoe : which, in one place, , he 

the point of darting At her, she saw her said, was worn as thin as a shilling. In- 

; husband in its stead, standing pale before stantaneously his situation was made appa- 
her, and, with his finger on his lip, enforcing rent to him by this sign, and he recoiled 

; the continued necessity of silence. He then with a terrified prayer. The lordly rider, 

' placed himself at his length on the floor, with a look of pain and fury, struck at 

. and began to stretch himself out and out, him suddenly, with' something that whistled 
longer and longer, until his head nearly in the air, like a whip ; and an icy streak 
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seemed to traverse his body, as if he had 
been cut through with a leaf of steel. But 
he was without scathe or scar, as he after- 
wards found. 

At the same moment ho saw the whole 
cavalcade break into a gallop and disappear 
down the bill, with a momentary hurtling 
in the air, like the flight of a volley of 
cannon shot. 

Here had been the earl himself! He 
had tried one of his accustomed stratagems 
to lead* the smith to speak to him. For it 
is well known that either for the purpose 
of abridging or of mitigating his period of 
enchantment, he seeks to lead people to 
accost him. But what, in the event of his 
succeeding, would befal the person whom 
lie had thus ensnared, no one knows. 

MOLL lUAL’s ADVENTURE. 

When Miss Anne Baily was a child, 
Moll Rial was an old woman. She had 
lived all her days with tho Bailys of Lough 
Guir; in and about whose house, as was 
the Irish custom of those days, were 
troop of bare - footed country girls, scul- 
lery maids, or laundresses, or employed 
about the poultry yard, or running of 
errands. 

Among these was Mary Rial, then a 
stout good-humoured lass, with little to 
think of, and nothing to fret about. She 
was once washing clothes, by the process 
known universally in Munster as beatling. 
The washer stands up to her ankles in 
water, in which she has immersed the 
clothes, which she lays in that state on a 
great flat stone, and smacks with lusty 
strokes of an instrument which bears a rude 
resemblance to a cricket bat, only shorter, 
broader, and light enough to bo wielded 
freely with one hand. Thus, they smack 
the dripping clothes, turning them over 
and over, sousing them in the water, and 
replacing them ori the same stone, to 
undergo a repetition of the process, until 
they are thoroughly washed. 

Moll Rial was plying her “ boatle ” at 
the margin of the lake, close under the old 
house and castle. It was between eight 
and nine o’clock on a fine summer morning, 
everything looked bright alfcd beautiful. 
Though quite alone, and though she could 
not see even the windows of the house 
(hidden from her view by the irregular 
ascent and some interposing bushes), her 
loneliness was not depressing. 

Standing up from her work, she saw a 
gentleman walking slowly down the slope 
toward her. He was a “ grand-looking” 


gentleman, arrayed in a flowered silk dress- 
ing-gown, with a cap of velvet on his head; 
and as he stepped toward her, in his slippered 
feet, he showed a very handsome leg. He was 
smiling graciously as he approached, and 
drawing a ring from his finger with an 
air of gracious meaning, which seemed to 
imply that ho wished to make her a present ; 
he raised it in his fingers with a pleased 
look, and placed it on the flat stones be- 
side tho clothes she had been beatling so 
industriously. 

He drew back a little, and continued to 
look at her with an encouraging smile, 
which seemed to say : “ You have earned 
your reward ; you must not be afraid to 
take it.” 

The girl ‘fancied that this was some 
gentleman who had ai’rived, as often hap- 
pened in those hospitable and haphazard 
times, late ai'id unexpectedly the night 
before, and who was now taking a little 
indolent ramble before breakfast. 

Moll Rial was a little shy, and more so 
at having been discovered by so grand a 
gentleman with her petticoats gathered a 
little high about her bare shins. She 
looked down, therefore, upon the water at 
her feet, *and then she saw a ripple of 
blood, and then another, ring after ring, 
coming and going to and from her feet. 
She cried out the’ sacred name in horror, 
and, lifting her eyes, the courtly gentle- 
man was gone, but tho blood-rings about 
her feet . spread with tho speed of light over 
tho surface of the lake, Which for a moment 
glowed like one vast estuary of blood. 

Hero was the earl once again, and Moll 
Rial declared that if it had not been for 
that frightful transformation of the water 
she would have, spoken to him next minute, 
and would thus have passed Tinder a spell, 
perhaps as direful as his own. 

THE BANSHEE. 

So old a Munster family as the Bailys, 
of Lough Guir, could not mil to have th6ir 
attendant banshee. Every one attached to- 
the family knew this well, and could cite 
evidences of that unearthly distinction* I 
heard Miss Baily relate the only experience 
she had personally had of that wild spiritual 
sympathy. . 

She said that, being then young, she and 
Miss Susan undertook a long attendance 
upon the sick bed of their sister. Miss Kitty, 
whom I have heard remembered among 
her contemporaries as the merriest arid 
most entertaining of human beings. This 
light-hearted young lady was dying of con- 
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sumption. Tho sad duties of such attend- 
ance being divided among many sisters, as 
they then were, the night wa.tches devolved 
upon the two ladies I have named : I think, 
as being the eldest. 

It is not improbable that these long and 
melancholy vigils, lowering the spirits and 
exciting the nervous system, prepared them 
for illusions. At all events, one night at 
dead of night, Miss Baily and licr sister, 
sitting in the dying lady’s room, heard 
such sweet and melancholy music as they 
had never heard before. It seemed to 
them like distant cathedral music. The 
room of the dying girl had its windows 
toward tho yard, and the old castle stood 
near, and full in sight.* The music was not 
in the house, but seemed to come from the 
yard, or beyond it. Miss Anno Baily took 
a candle, and went down the ba<jk stairs. 
She opened the back door, and, standing 
there, heard the same faint but solemn 
harmony, and could not toil whether it 
most resembled the distant music of •in- 
struments, or a choir of voices. It seemed 
to come through the windows of the old 
castle, high in tho air. But when sbp ap- # 
preached the tower, tho music, she thought, 
came from above tho house, at the other 
side of the yard ; and thus perplexed, and 
at last frightened, she returned. 

This aerial music both she and her sister, 
Miss Susan Baily, avowed that they dis- 
tinctly heard, and for a long time. Of the 
fact she was clear, and she spoke of it with 
great awe, 

THE GOVERNESS’S DREAM. 

This lady, on© morning, with a grave 
countenance that indicated something 
weighty upon her mind, told her pupils 
that she had, on the night before, had a 
very remarkable dream. . * 

The first room you enter in the old 
castle, having reached the foot of the spiral 
stone stair, is a largo hall, dim and lofty, 
having only a small window or two, set 

K in deep recesses in the wall. When 
v the castle many years ago, a portion* 
of this capacious chamber was used as a 
•store for the turf laid in to last the year. 

Her dream placed her, alone, in this 
room, and there entered a. grave-looking 
man, havihg something very remarkable in 
bis countenance : which impressed her, as a 
fine portrait sometimes will, with a liaunt- 
ing sense of character and individuality. 

In his hand this man carried* a wand, 
about the length of an ordinary walking 
cone. Ho told her to observe and remem- 



ber its length, and to mark well tho mea- 
surements he was about to make, the re- 
sult of which she was to communicate to 
Mr. Baily, of Lough Guir. 

Prom a certain point in the wall, with 
tliis wand, he measured along the floor, at 
right angles with the wall, a certain num- 
ber of its lengths, which he counted aloud ; 
and then, in tho same way, from the ad- 
joining wall he measured a certain number 
of its lengths, which he also counted dis- 
tinctly. He then told her that at tho point 
where those two lines met, at a depth of a 
certain number of feet which ho also told 
her, treasure lay buried. And so the dream 
broke up, and her remarkable visitant 
vanished. 4 

She took the girls with her to tho old 
castle, where, having cut a switch to the 
length represented to her in her dream, sho 
measured the distances, and ascertained, 
as she supposed, the point on the floor be- 
neath which the treasure lay. Tho same 
day she related her dream to Mr. Baily. 
But he "treated it laughingly, and took no 
step in consequence. 

Some time after this, she again saw, in a 
dream, the same remarkable-looking man, 
who repeated his message, and appeared 
displeased. But the dream was treated by 
Mr. Baily as before. 

The same dream occurred again, and the 
children became so clamorous to have the 
castle floor explored, with pick and shovel, 
at tho point indicated by the thrice-seen • 
messenger, that at length Mr. Baily con- 
sented, and the floor was opened, and a 
trench was sunk at tho spot which the 
governess had pointed out. 

Miss Anne Baily, and nearly all the mem- 
bers of the family, her father included, were 
present at this operation. As the workmen 
approached the depth described in the 
vision, the interest and suspense of all in- 
creased; and when tho iron implements 
met tho solid resistance of a broad flag- 
stone, which returned a cavernous sound 
to the stroke, the excitement of all present 
rose to its acme. 

With some difficulty the flag was raised, 
and a chamber of stone work, largo enough 
to receive a moderately-sized crock or pot, 
was disclosed. Alas 1 it was empty. But 
in the eartliat the bottom of it, Miss Baily 
said, sho herself saw, as every other by- 
stander plainly did, tho circular impression 
of a vessel : which had stood there, as the 
mark scorned to indicate, for a- very long 
time. 

Both tho Miss Bailys were strong in their 
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belief hereafter wards, that the treasure 
which they were convinced had actually 
been deposited there, had been removed 
by some more trusting and active listener 
than their father had proved. 

This same governess remained with them 
to the time of her death, which occurred 
some years later, under the following cir- 
cumstances as extraordinary as her dream. 

THE EARL’S HAIJj. 

The good governess had a particular 
liking for the old castle, and when lessons 
were over, would take her book or her work 
into a largo room in the ancient building, 
called the Earl’s Hall. * Here she caused 
a table and chair to bo placed for her use, 
arid in the chiaroscuro would so sit at her 
favourite occupations, with just a little ray 
of subdued light, admitted through one of 
the glassless winder/* s above her, and fall- 
ing upon her table. 

The Earl’s Hall is entered by a narrow- 
arched door, opening close to the winding 
stair. It is a very large and gloomy room, 
pretty nearly square, with a lofty vaulted 
coiling, and a stone floor. Being situated 
high in the castle, the walls of which are 
immensely thick, and the windows very 
small and few, the silence that reigns here 
is like that of a subterranean cavern. You 
hear nothing in this solitude, except per- 
haps twice in a day, the twitter of a 
swallow in one of the small windows high 
in the wall. 

This good lady, having one day retired 
to her accustomed solitude, was missed 
from the house at her wonted hour of re- 
turn. This in a country house, such as 
Irish houses were in those days, excited 
little surprise, and no alarm. But when 
dinner hour came, which was then, in 
country houses, five o’clock, and the go- 
verness had not appeared, some of her 
young friends, it being not yet winter, and 
sufficient light remaining to guide them 
through the gloom of the dim ascent and 
passages, mounted the. old stone stair to the 
level of the Earl’s Hall, gaily calling to her 
as they approached. 

There was no answer. On the stone 
floor, outside the door of the Earl’s Hall, 
to their horror, they found her lying in- 
sensible; By the usual means she was re- 
stored to consciousness ; but she continued 
very ill, and was conveyed to the house, 
where she took to her boa. 

It was there and then that she related 
what had occurred to Her. She had placed 
herself, as usual, at her little work table, 


and had been either working or reading — 
I forget which — for some time, and felt in 
her usual health and serene spirits. Raising 
her eyes, and looking towards the door, she 
saw a horrible-looking little man enter. He 
was dressed in red, was very short, had a 
singularly dark face, and a most atrocious 
countenance. Having walked some steps 
into the room, with his eyes fixed on her, 
he stopped, and beckoning to her to follow, 
moved back toward the door. About half 
way, again he stopped once more and turned. 
She was so terrified that she sat staring at 
the apparition without moving or speaking. 
Seeing that she had not obeyed him, his 
face became more frightful and menacing, 
and as it underwent this change, ho raised 
his hand and stamped on the floor. Gesture, 
look, and all, expressed diabolical fury. 
Through sheer extremity of terror she 
did rise, and, as he turned again, followed 
him a step or two in the direction of the 
dopr. He again stopped, and with the same 
mute menace, compelled her again to follow 
him. 

She reached the narrow stone doorway 
of the Earl’s Hall, through which ho had 
passed ; from the threshold she saw him 
standing a little way off, with his eyes still 
fixed on her. Again he signed to her, and 
began to move along the short passage 
that leads to the winding stair. But in- 
stead of following him further, slie fell on 
the floor in a fit. 

The poor lady was thoroughly persuaded 
that she was not long to survive this vision, 
and her foreboding, proved true. From 
her bed she never rose. Fever and delirium 
supervened in a few days, and sho died. 
Of course it is possible that fever, already 
approaching, had touched her brain when 
she was visited, by the phantom, and that 
it had no external existence. 

THE GREAT MAGYAR. 

IN FOUR PARTS. CHAPTER V. 
c We must for amomontrccal attention to 
the dato in Hungarian history which this 
narrative has now readied. 

From the 16th of March to the 5th of 
July, the Austrian government, expelled 
frohi its capital, disorganised and thoroughly 
discouraged, submits, without even a sem- 
blance of remonstrance, to each condition 
imposed on its weakness by the growing 
impatience of Kossuth. l!ach new con- 
cession, however, is secretly recorded as 
a debt, which Vienna statesmen are re- 
solved that Hungary shall some day repay 
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with, interest, if they, in turn, should ever 
get a chance of dictating terras. Daring 
the months of J uly and August, the Austrian 
government begins to recover self-con fi- 
dcnce, and secretly encourages resistance 
in all quarters to the Revolutionary govern- 
ment at Pesth. The two cabinets, however, 
continue to avoid an open rupture ; and the 
Emperor’s authority is assailed under cover 
of the King of Hungary’s. With the first 
days of September, a new epoch begins. 
Each government drops the mask, and 
hostile preparations are pushed forward on 
both sides. In the first week of that month, 
the Austrian Lieutenant-General Hrabow- 
sky, who commands the imperial troops 
throughout the comitats of Croatia and 
Slavonia, spontaneously surrenders his com- 
mand to Jellaoliich : who at *oncc assumes 
it, in the name of the Emperor, and B is forth- 
with master of a compact and well-organised 
military power. On the 10th of Septem- 
ber, the Hungarian Diet despatches another 
de putation to tho Emperor, who receives the 
Magyar deputies at Sehoenbrun, the .Ver- 
sailles of Austria, the famous residence of 
Maria Theresa. The language of the depu- 
tation is haughty, insolent, dictatorial. It 
summons the King of Hungary to Pesth, 
demands the royal sanction to the Hun- 
garian paper money already issued, and 
claims that the military resources of the 
Empire shall be placed at the disposal of the 
Magyar cabinet, for resistance to the Croats. 
The language of the King-eraperor is cold, 
cautious, evasive. The state of his health 
will not permit him to visit Pesth at present. 
As to the paper money, he will consider. 
He has already advised the Ban of Croatia 
not to reject any conciliatory overtures 
which may be addressed to him by the 
Hungariaus. In profound and ominous 
silence, the deputation withdraws. On quit- 
ting the halls and gardens of Sehoenbrun, 
each deputy tears from his hat the Austro- 
Hungarian colours, and replaces them by 
tfce rod cockade. The fiction of revolu- 
tionary government carried on in the king’s* 
name is at an end. 

On tho 11th of September, the great Ban 
led his army of Croats across tho, Drave, 
advanced without opposition to the Danube, 
and planted , the imperial standard on the 
fortress of Essig. His march was preceded 
by a proclamation, in which he declared 
that he entered the plains of Hungary, not as 
a foe, but as a friend — not to withdraw from 
the Magyar race a single privilege to which 
the royal sanction had recently been given, 
but to rescue the constitution of Hungary 


and her sister kingdoms from the tyranny 
of a rebellious, odious, and incapable faction. 
Meanwhile, the Emperor refused to sanction 
the paper money issued by the Hungarian 
government, and the Hungarian government 
replied by proclaiming guilty of high trea- 
son and to be punishable loith death , all who 
refused to accept the new assignats as legal 
tender. The troops were, at the same time,, 
ordered to the Croatian frontier. Meszaros, 
tho Magyar minister of war, took command 
of them in person. But a great part of his 
army was composed of Slavs and Germans, 
whose disposition he could not trust ; and 
the Transylvanian regiment, composed of 
Wallaeks, mutinied at Szegedin, whither 
they had been led by forced marches, and 
returned to their old quarters. Batthiany, 
at his wits’ end, called the cabinet together. 
It met at tho house of Kossuth. Szechenyi 
was present with all the other ministers. 
Silent, motionless, his face buried in bis 
hands, ho appeared unconscious of all that 
was passin g around hi m. Suddei ily he rose, 
and left the room, without a word to any 
of his colleagues. Ten minutes afterwards 
he returned to fetch his portfolio, which 
he had forgotten. Seizing it with a con- 
vulsive grasp, he then turned to Kossuth, 
and said : “ You won’t hang me, will you, 
Kossuth?” 

“Why should I hang you?” asked Kos- 
suth, laughing. 

u But promise me, promise me, that I shall 
not be hanged by your orders !” 

“ Well ; since you insist on it, I promise.” 

‘ £ Tli ai lk s ! th an ks !”« 

He pressed the hand of Kossuth, thrust 
his portfolio under his arm, and hastened 
out of the room again in great agitation. 

This anecdote is cited by M. Saint- 
Rene Taillaudier, from the History of the 
Hungarian Revolution by Mr. Daniel 
Iranyi, to whom Kossuth himself related 
it. “ About the same time, perhaps it 
was the evening of that very day,” adds 
M. Saint- Rene Taillandier, “ some of tho 
count’s most intimate friends were met 
together, and talking with him. The 
conversation naturally turned on wliat 
was then occupying all minds. The count 
himself, strangely excited, his face bathed 
in tears, his eyes flashing with prophetia 
fire, exclaimed : 4 Tho stars are dripping 
blood. I sec blood everywhere, nothing but 
blood 1 Brother will massacre brother, race 
exterminate race* Barbarian hordes will 
reduce to ashes tho entire fabric we have so 
long and lovingly laboured to build up. 
My life is overthrown. On the vault of 
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heaven I see written in characters of fire 
the name of Kossuth, flagellum Dei !’ ” 

The rumour spread through Hungary, 
through Europe. For one moment the at- 
tention of the civilised world was with- 
drawn from the fate of empires, and con- 
centrated on the prostrate image of a single 
man, when it was whispered across Europe, 

• “Szechenyi has gone mad.” 

The count's family, unprepared for such 
an event, had quitted Pesth. The calamity 
was first revealed to the count's servants. 
The servants imparted their impressions to 
Dr. Paul Balogh, a medical man of emi- 
nence and ability. The doctor besought 
the count to leavo Pesth. Ho replied K “ I 
am one of the ministers of Hungary ; and 
the enemies of Hungary are at the gates.” 
In a moment of utter exhaustion and dis- 
couragement, however, he was borne away 
from Pesth by the watchful doctor. At 
Vorosvar the carriage stopped to change 
horses. The count contrived to escape 
from it, and was with difficulty recaptured 
in the endeavour to return to the scene of 
his long martyrdom. Once, his attendants 
were only just in time to snatch from his 
hand the pistol he was about to fire on 
himself; At Gran, ho again escaped from 
his friendly guardian, and flung himself 
into the river. The crew of a vessel 
at that moment descending the stream, 
succeeded in saving from its waves the 
creator of the navigation of the Danube. 
At Wicselburg he, a third time, broke 
loose from his keepers, and ran through 
the town screaming in agony: “I am on 
fire! I burn !” 

At last the travellers reached Dobling. 
It is a quiet pretty little village, so near 
Vienna that the recent growth of the 
Austrian capital has now almost converted 
it into a suburb. It still detains, however, 
its rural aspect, and is sprinkled with green 
garden lawns, and enfolded by the shelter- 
ing slopes of richly-wooded hills. There, 
still stands the “ asylum” of Dr. Gorgen. 
An asylum it deserves to be called. We 
have often visited it.. There, Dr. Balogh 
deposited his noble patient ; and there 
Count Stephen Szechenyi was still living 
when the present writer first visited Vienna, 
nine years ago. Ah, and at that time the 
ci-devant great Prince Metteraich was still 
living also ! Surely it is not years but ideas 
which mark the progress of time. From 
the moment of his arrival at Dobling, the 
condition of the count’s health fluctuated 
in such precise correspondence with the 
fluctuating fortunes of ina country, tha t 


henceforth he may ho regarded as the 
living individualised embodiment of the 
sufferings of a whole nation. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Which was the madder world of the 
two ? The world inside, or the world out- 
side, the walls of the Dobling Hospital P 

It lias been stated in previous chapters 
that at the commencement of the conflict 
between Magyar and Croat, the Imperial 
Government, then completely submissive 
to the Revolutionary Cabinet of Pesth, 
openly disavowed and condemned the con- 
duct of its destined saviour, the great Ban. 

The Archduke Stephen, when he opened 
the Hungarian Diet, had been instructed 
to declaro on behalf of the King- emperor, 
the grief with which the King's’ paternal 
heart hdd been afflicted by the attempt of 
the Croatians to resist the laws of the Diet, 
on the pretext that those laws were not the 
froo expression of liis majesty's will. 
“ Some persons,” added the Palatine “ have 
even, gone so far as to pretend that their 
resistance to the Diet is undertaken in the 
interests of the royal house, and with the 
knowledge and approval of his majesty.” 

Our only comment upon this shall be the 
citation of a single passage from the corre- 
spondence, subsequently intercepted, be- 
tween Jellacliicli and the Emperor. The 
Ban writes, u I entreat your forgiveness, 
sire ; but I am resolved to save your ma- 
jesty's empire. If* the empire must fall, 
let who will live on. J, at least, will not 
survive it.” 

From Essig to Fiinfkirchen tho Ban had 
marched without resistance. There, Lake 
Balaton — an inland sea somewhat larger 
than the lake of Geneva — forms tho base of 
a triangle, of which the two sides are traced 
by the Drave and the Danube, Croatia being 
at its apex. Turning the western corner 
of the lake, Jellaehich reached tho castle 
of Kesthely. From Kesthely to Stuhl- 
woissemburg, the road is guarded, on oqe 
•side by the waters of Lake Belaton, on 
tho other by the mountain elopes of the 
. forest of Balcony. The whole of that part 
of the country is inhabited by a mixed 
population of Germans and Hungarians, 
through which Jellaehich led 'his army 
without encountering any opposition ; and, 
possessing himself or the ancient capital of 
the Hungarian kings and the tomb of St. 
Stephen, he encamped his forces within a 
day's journey of Pesth, The excitement 
occasioned by this alarming intelligence 
dealt the coup de grace to the moderate 
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party in tho Hungarian Cabinet : already 
weakened by the Joss of Szechenyi, and 
discredited by the failure of its attempts 
at compromise and conciliation. 

The moment they were relieved of 
Szechcnyi’s presence, the radicals had re- 
solved to get rid of all their conservative 
colleagues at one stroke. They calculated 
that, if the ministry wero broken up, the 
only persons able to form another would 
be themselves. They therefore placed their 
resignation in the hands of the Palatine, 
fully persuaded that his imperial and 
royal highness would not venture to accept 
it. Tho archduke, however, disappointed 
that expectation by taking them at their 
word. The vexation of their partisans, 
who commanded the majority in the cham- 
ber, was excessive, and was so unpleasantly 
evinced that the Palatine soon afterwards 
quitted Pesth in disgust. On his way to 
Vienna he passed the outposts of tho Ban’s 
army; and it is said that he .there en- 
countered his cousin, the young Archduke 
Frederick. If so, he could no longer have 
had any doubt as to the real policy and 
personal sentiments of the Emperor, in 
whose hands he placed his own resignation 
as soon as he reached Vienna. , 

Batthiany now attempted to form a new 
cabinet from which Kossuth and all the 
radicals were to bo excluded. In the exist- 
ing temper of the country such an attempt 
was, from every point of view, preposterous ; 
but its failure was precipitated by the re- 
jection of a demand brought before tho 
.National Assembly at Vienna on tho 17th 
of September by a deputation from the Hun- 
garian Diet ; which, with Vesselenyi at the 
head of it, was charged to solicit assist- 
ance against the Croats. The deputation 
had only just returned empty-handed, when 
the nows reached Pesth that the enemy 
was within a day’s journey of the Magyar 
capital. Kossuth, borne to the summit 
of power on the shoulders of an alarmed 
apd intensely excited people, was immedi- 
ately proclaimed Dictator. Tho National 
Guard, under the command of the 
two Huniadys, was ordered forward to 
arrest the advance of Jellachich, Mean- 
while, Kossuth himself mounted tho tribune, 
and, in one of his most impassioned orations, 
appealed to every member of the house to 
work with him “ spade in hand at the forti- 
fications of the town,” while tl\eir wives 
and daughters were “ boiling oil and lead 
to pour upon the head of the invader.” 

It was at this critical moment that the 
Emperor issued a manifesto “to his faith- 


ful subjects in Hungary,” informing them 
that, in the absence of the Palatine, and 
every other constitutional authority, ho had 
invested with full powers Field-Marshal 
Count Laraberg for the restoration of order 
throughout tho kingdom, and had ap- 
pointed the count commander-in-chief of 
the military forces in Hungary. 

The modern capital of Hungary consists . 
of two cities, separated by the Danube ; or, 
more properly speaking, it consists of 
a city and a citadel, between which the 
broad and rapid current of tho great river 
flows down to its eastern goal. On the 
right bank of the river, that is to say, on 
the side first reached by any traveller from 
the Austrian capital, on the site of the 
ancient residence of the Turkish pashas, 
and commanding from its airy eminence 
one of the most spacious and exhilarating 
prospects in the world, stands tho great 
modern stronghold of Buda. Beneath it, 
on the same side of the river, is one of 
those small towns which in former times 
tho shelter of a strong fortress always 
created around it. On the left bank of tho 
river, and immediately opposite to this 
ancient acropolis, is Pesth, tho modern 
capital. The city and the citadel are now 
connected by a magnificent bridge, ono of 
the creations of Stephen Szechenyi. In 
1848, however, they wero united only by 
a bridge of boats, and the two together 
comprised a population of about one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand souls. 

Count Lam berg arrived at Buda on the 
evening of the 29th of September. Kossuth, 
who had proclaimed the decree of the King 
of Hungary to be null and void, was re- 
solved to oppose the viceroy’s entry into 
Pesth. During the night of the 28tb, 
scythes and pitchforks were distributed 
to a mob of peasants who had flocked into 
Pesth from all the surrounding districts. 

Count Lamberg, who desired to confer 
with the Austrian commandant before 
crossing the river, alighted at the for- 
tress of Buda. He was unaccompanied by 
any escort, and was either ignorant of the 
danger that menaced him, or fatally in- 
different to it. Scarcely had ho quitted the 
fortress, when it was burst into by a band 
of armed ragamuffins, who entered tho 
apartments of the commandant, demanding, 
with brandished weapons and homicidal 
yells, that the unfortunate count should bo 
delivered up to them. After searching the 
fortross, in all directions, they left it in 
pursuit of their victim. Meanwhile, the 
imperial plenipotentiary was quietly cross- 
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ing tho bridge in a hackney coach. Before 
. K it reached the other side of the river, how- 
ever, the carriage was encountered and 
. arrested by another band of assassins. One 
of those ruffians felled the count by a blow 
upon the head from behind. Another 
dragged him out of the vehicle. Some 
National Guards, who had witnessed the 
assault which they might have prevented, 
now hastened to the assistance of the mur- 
dered man. Lamberg, bruised, bleeding, 
but still alive, lifted aloft the letters of the 
Emperor, and waved them in the air : appa- 
rently under the delusion that the butchers 
into whose hands he had fallen, would re- 
spect in bis person that of their king, whom 
ho represented. At the same time,' tho 
wounded man asked to be conducted to 
tho house of Kossuth. While tho unhappy 
man was yet speaking, half a dozen scythes 
and pitchforks were plunged into his body. 
The mob then tore every shred of clothing 
from the mangled and quivering carcase, 
and dragged it through the streets of Pesth. 
Meanwhile, the other band of assassins, 
returning from Buda, dipped their aims, 
in the pool of gore which marked the 
spot where their prey had already fallen, 
and dyed in the blood of that viceroy of an 
hour the banners under which they marched. 
Thus was the red flag raised in Pesth. 

The following is an extract from a mani- 
festo of the Emperor, which was issued on 
the 30th of October, that is to say, four 
days after the massacre of Count Lam- 
berg : 

“ We, Ferdinand, Emperor, and Consti- 
tutional King, Ac., Ac., Ac., — To our great 
grief and indignation, the Hungarian Diet 
has suffered itself to he led away by Louis 
Kossuth and his partisans into a series of 
illegalities. It has even issued decrees in 
direct violation of our royal authority, and 
has recently adopted a resolution against 
our plenipotentiary, Count Lamberg, in 
virtue of which, before the count could 
present his full power, he was attacked and 
barbarously murdered. In these circum- 
stances it is oar duty to decree as fol- 
lows,” Ac. 

The provisions of the manifesto are then 
enumerated. Immediate dissolution of the 
Hungarian Diet, and nullification of all 
laws passed by that body without tho 
royal sanction. Martial law throughout 
the kingdom of Hungary. Lieutenant 
Field- Marshal Jellachich, Ban of Croatia, 
is appointed command or-in- chief of the 
forces, and royal commissary- general for 
Hungary, with unlimited powers. The 


Ban is charged with the punishment of 
the murderers of Count Lamberg. 

To this decree, the Hungarian Diet re- 
plied by declaring itself a national assembly 
in permanent session, and organising a 
committee of public safety, under the dic- 
tatorship of Kossuth. 

CHAPTEB VII. 

Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm 
and affection with which tho motley army 
of Jellachich regarded their great leader. 
44 We will follow thee,” they cried, u to the 
ends of the world ; and at Buda we will 
give thee the crown of St. Stephen.” Jolla- 
cbicli had three great qualities for com- 
mand, two of them rare: youth, genius, 
and the heroic temperament. He was not 
only a soldier, but a poet — a poet, beeauso, 
being a born warrior, and not a military 
pedant, his actions wero the offspring of 
ideas ; a soldier, because all true poets are 
soldiers by the foreo of manly emotion, 
and in the cause of noble sentiments.* 
When he spoke of tho Emperor, he said, 
44 o&r father ;” when ho spoke to his 
soldiers, ho said, 44 my children.” His 
personal appearance was commanding 
solely by ‘force of expression. In stature 
he was somewhat under thp average height; 
his physical frame was slight ; and his 
countenance, which had that mobility 
peculiar to the Sclavonic race, was easily 
affected by the fatigue of anxious thought 
or bodily effort. But he had tho eye of a 
leader of men — an e/e luminous, intense, 
and deeply caverned under a shaggy brow. 
His soldiers and his countrymen called him 
44 Father.” His sovereign and Hie empire 
called him 44 Saviour.” Kossuth Called him 
44 Brigand.” Posterity will probably re- 
member him as a great, broken-hearted 
man. 

Here — since it is only for a moment that 
tho imago of tho great Ban passes across 
the limited field of vision which belongs to 
, our present point of view — here, is the 
place to mention that the imperial promises 
on which he implicitly relied were never 
realised; that as soon as the empire was 
saved, its saviours were forgotten. ‘The 
Croats were transferred from King Log to 
King Stork ; and Croatia, instead of being 
Magyarised by the haughty Hungarians, 
was Germanised by the Vienna beaurocracy. 
The intellect of Jellachich did not long 
survive the betrayal of all he had lived and 


* His poems wore published at Vienna 1850. 
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fought for, and the proved faithlessness of 
all he had trusted. He died in 1859, like 
i his great contemporary, Szechenyi, a mad- 
man. 

It is time, however, to return to Stuhl- 
’ weissemburg. When Jollachich assured 
, the Hungarians that lie did not intend to 

■ deprive the Magyar nationality of a single 

■ constitutional privilege, lie spoke the truth. 

\ When he assured the Emperor tliat ho was 

resolved not to survive the empire, he also 
spoke the truth. To save and restore the 
: empire, in order to establish securely, under 
the safeguard of its paternal supremacy, the 
equal national rights of all its constituent 
populations, was the object for which he 
i was now fighting. Ho had marched with 
such rapidity upon Stuhlweissemburg that 
his heavy guns had beon purposely left 
behind ; and in his first encounters with 
the Hungarian forces — who, though less 
numerous, had the advantage of superior 
, artillery, and fought with immense gal- 
lantry — lie experienced heavy losses, and 
fell back upon Raab. 

The Magyars claimed a groat victory, 
and it was reported throughout Europe 
that the army of Jollachich was in full re- 
treat. The fact is, however, that Jellachich, 
who was still awaitiug reinforcements from 
Vienna, had wisely resolved not to risk the 
annihilation of his army by a premature 
attack on the formidably fortified heights 
of Buda. On the other hand, to commence 
the siege of Pestli, it would have been ne- 
cessary to cross the Danube, and attack the 
city under the guns of the fortress. The 
whole of the Illyrian population had risen 
to join his standards. From Temeswar, 
Sclavonia, and all the south-eastern comi- 
tats, these terrible volunteers were now 
marching, with the Greek patriarch of 
Oarlowitz at their head, to reach the camp 
of the Ban. In order to effect a junction 
with the forces expected from the Austrian 
capital, Jeliachioh now moved westward, 
upon Raab and Commora, from which he 
' could command the Danube and the com-* 
munitions between Vienna and Buda. 

At this juncture, Kossuth, for the first 
time, showed real diplomatic ability. Ho 
perceived that the combination of Aus- 
trians and Croats, once effected, would 
bo overwhelming, and that the safety of 
Hungary depended on his power to pre- 
vent it. The Vienna Radicals formed 
only a tenth part of the constituent as- 
sembly which at that time represented the 
empire, minus Hungary, Croatia, Tran- 
sylvania* and Lombardy. But they could 
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count on the co-operation of the Academic 
Legion : a sort of civic guard, composed 
partly of students, and partly of young 
revolutionists from all parts of the em- 
pire — Germans, Poles, Italians. Kos- 
suth had the sagacity to see, at a glance, 
that the fate of Hungary must now be de- 
cided at Vienna, that he had not a moment 
to lose in endeavouring to impose a change 
of policy on the central government, and 
that liis natural allies were the Viennese 
Radicals. He immediately entored into 
negotiations with ihem, and conducted 
thoso negotiations with uncommon skill, 
rapidity, and courage. The Poles were 
persuaded to identify Jellachich with their 
terror of Russian intrigues; the Italians, 
with their indignant recollection of the 
Croat regiments, who fought against the 
independence of Italy upon Italian soil; 
the Germans, with a reactionary despotism. 
At the same time the Vienna Radicals wore 
promised th*e support of a powerful army,, 
which Kossuth was to despatch to their 
assistance as soon as they had raised the 
red flag in Vienna. The Academic Legion 
rose to arms at the call of the forty Radicals 
in the assembly. Vienna was again re- 
volutionised. The weak Bach administra- 
tion was dispersed. General Latour, the 
minister of war, who had promised assist- 
ance to the Ban, was hanged on a lamp- 
post. The troops abandoned the town, 
which remained completely in the hands of 
the mob ; and the Emperor, once more a 
fugitive, escaped to Lintz, leaving behind 
him this proclamation : 

Scboenbrun, 7tb of October, 1848. 

I liavo done all that a sovereign can do 
for the public good. I have renounced the 
absolute power bequeathed to me by my 
ancestors. Forced, in the month of May, to 
fly the homo of my fathers, I returned to it 
with no other guarantee than my confi- 
dence in my people# A faction, strong in 
its audacity, has pushed matters to the last 
extremity. Pillage and murder reign at 
Vienna, and my minister of war has been 
assassinated. Trusting in God and my 
right, I again quit my capital in order to 
find elsewhere the means of succouring my 
oppressed subjects. Let all who love 
Austria and her liberties rally round their 
Emperor. « 

chapter virr. 

The position of Jellachich, deprived of 
the support from Vienna, on which he had 
been depending, and shut in between the 
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Magyar army on the one side, and the 
Austrian revolution on the other, was now 
perilous. The destruction of his whole 
force was universally considered certain. 
Great, therefore, was the astonishment of 
Europe when it was reported, immediately 
after the Emperor’s flight, that the Ban, 
at the head of a compact and well-organ- 
ised force, was before the walls of Vienna. 
He soon succeeded in effecting a junction 
with the forces under Prince Windisch- 
graetz. For, the powerful army promised 
by Kossuth to the Vienna Radicals existed 
only in his own imagination, or in theirs. 
In a few days Jellachich was master of the 
Austrian capital and master of the Austrian 
empire. He had only to stretch out his 
hand and receive from his Croats tho 
crown they were ready and able to place 
upon his head. Had he then chosen to 
content himself, merely with the titular 
possession of Croatia, Sclavonic, Dalmatia, 
Istria, Carniola, Carinthia, and Southern 
Styria, he might doubtless have created 
on the Adriatic a new kingdom, resting, 
with sufficient strength, on the command 
of the seaports of Trieste, Zara, Finnic, 
Ragusa, the enthusiastic alliance of the 
circumjacent Servian, Bulgar, Bosnian, and 
Montenegrin populations, the adoration of 
his subjects, and his own military genius. 
He aimed,* however, at something higher 
than all this, something higher -and (judg- 
ing by the rarity of it), more difficult. The 
faithful fulfilment of a promise. He had 
promised himself and his imperial master 
that he would save the ancient .empire of 
Austria. He kept his word, and died a few 
years later. 

Wo should wander too far from the sub- 
ject* of this memoir were we now to dwell 
upon the events which immediately followed 
the victory just recorded. 

On the 30th of October, 1848, tho Mag- 
yar army was defeated by Prince Windisch- 
graetz, on the plain of Swechal, not far 
from Dobling, where Count Szechenyi 
was still languishing in Dr. Gorgon’s 
asylum. 

On- the 22nd of November, 1848, Prince 
Schwartzenberg assumed the direction of 
affairs, and commenced that political career 
with which the government of Austria Vas 
so long identified. 

On aho 2nd of December of the same 
year the Emperor Ferdinand abdicated, 


and was succeeded by his young nephew 
the present Emperor Franz Josef. 

On the 8th of January, 1849. Batthiany, 
who, since the fall of his cabinet, had re- 
tired from political affairs, and, confiding 
in his innocence, remained at Pesth, when 
the Magyar government removed to Dc- 
brezein, was arrested by Prince Windisch- 
graotz, and, on the 5th of October, ho was 
tried by court-martial, and sentenced to be 
hanged. During tho night he attempted 
suicide, and his neck was so fearfully lace- 
rated by the dagger with which he had 
endeavoured to destroy himself, that tho 
next morning it was deemed expedient to 
shoot, instead of hang him. 

On the 19th of April, 1849, Kossuth 
proclaimed tho dethronement of the House 
of Hapsjpurg Loraine. 

On the 15th of that month (that is to 
say, four days previously) the young Em- 
peror had invoked the intervention of the 
Rtfcssian .Czar for the suppression of the 
Magyar revolution. 

On the 11th of August (that is to say, 
four «months later) tho Hungarian general 
surrendered his sword to the Russian Prince 
Paskievitch. 

On tho «, 17th of that month Kossuth 
escaped into Turkey* In the month of 
February, 1850, I 10 was joined, in Asia 
Minor, by his wife, Theresa, and shortly 
afterwards by his daughter and two sons : 
who left Hungary with the permission of 
the Austrian government. So ended the 
Hungarian tragedy of 1848. 

We now return to Dobling. 
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BOOK V. • 

CHAPTER XV. INFELTCE ! 

Cesare advanced into the room silently, 
with his eyes fixed on his wife. Ho was 
very pale, and his hand plucked at his 
moustache with the lithe serpentine mo- 
tion of the fingers that was so suggestive 
of cruelty. Veronica, when she saw him, 
started violently, and dropped Plew’s hand. 
The surgeon stood firm and still, and looked 
at Cesare quietly, neither apprehensive nor 
defiant. For some seconds no one spoke. 
The room was as still as death. Cesare’s 
eyes quitted his wife’s face, and wandered 
round the boudoir, looking more than ever 
like "the inscrutable eyes iu a picture on 
which you cannot get a good light. This 
glance took in every detail of the scene. 
The preparations for supper, the half- 
emptied flasks of wine ; above all, liis 
wife’s torn sleeve, and the wasted arm with 
its livid bruises. Then he spoke. 

“ Mille souse ! I intrude. No wonder 
you preferred to stay at home, cara gioja ! 
Uufcwhy did you not tell me that you ex- 
pected a guest? Ha ! Quite a carouse — 
j a banquet ! Per Dio ! It is diverting ! 
b Like a scene in a oomedy. It is complete ! 

Lelio and Ro saura — -and the husband !” 
j He spoke in Italian, and with an insolent 
j mocking bitterness of irony which perhaps 
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only an Italian can attain. Veronica did 
iiot speak. She sat still, with parted lips 
and dilated eyes, and her heart beat with 
such suffocating rapidity that she panted 
for breath as she Bat. Suddenly Barletti 
turned to Plew, and addressed him in 
Fnglish with a total change of tone : 


"1-5*7 


von. hi. 


“ What 
ruptly. 

“ I came here, Prince Barletti, be- 
cause * ” lie saw in Veronica’s face a 

mute appeal to conceal the fact that she i 
had sent for him. “Because I happened, 
to be in town, and thought that, for old ac- 
quaintance sake, I might venture to call on 
your wife. I am sorry to perceive by your 
manner — an unnecessarily discourteous 
manner, you will allow me to say, towards 
one whom you consider your inferior — that 
my visit is distasteful to you.” v 

“ Distasteful ! How can you think it ? 
How distasteful ? Schiavo suo ! 1 am your 
slave.” 

“ I think, Cesare, you — might — be — civil 
— if not kind — to an old friend of mine — 
whom — I — so — value,” gasped Veronica, 
with her hand pressed to her side, to re- 
strain the painful beating of her heart. 

“ Angelo mio diletto 1 I have a great ^ 
defect. I confess it with much penance. I 
am not of thoso husbands — those amiable , 
and*dear husbands — who are kind to the ^ 
old and valued friend of their wife! Che . 
vuoi ? I am made so. Son fatto cosi.” 

“ You are mad, Cesare !” 

“Not at all. Ah no! I have the dis- * 
grazia — the disgrace — to be in my sound ' 
mind. I have a memory — oh so good 
mem’ory ! Did I tell you of my antipathy 
— another defect — I am full of them — for ; 
a certain person ? And did I say that I I 
like him not to come in my house ?” . J 

Ail this while Cesare was standing with ' * 
folded arms on the opposito si do of the w 
table to his wife and Plow. The latter left J 
his position near Veronica, and advanced 
towards Barletti, still, however, keeping t 
the table between them. 

“ I shall not trust myself to say what I f 
think of your conduct,” said the little \\ 
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, feurgeou. 44 IIow you Heat me matters 
little ” 

66 It matters nothing. You are right. 
It matters not that !”*re turned Barletti, 
snapping his fingers close to the surgeon’s 
face. The latter stood like a rock, 

4 4 You had better take care,” said he 
quietly. “ You might chance to touch me 
it* you did that again.” 
j 41 And if so ? Even if so, eh ? Maledotta 
eanaglia die tu sei !” 

Plew did not understand the words, but 
the look and tone that accompanied them 
wero intolligible enough. He coloured 
- high, but spoke still in the same quiet 
manner, that in its unaffected manliness 
had a certain dignity. t 

“You have told your wife in my pre- 
sence that you had an antipathy to me — 
why, Heaven knows ! — and that you had 
desired never to see me in your house. 
Even had I known this, I do not flunk it 
would haveprevented me from coming ’ * 

“Without doubt! Oh, without doubt! 
He is pleasant, this buffone !” 

44 But 1 did not know it. And my errand 
here to-night was — partly — to deliver a 
message i o your # wife from her father.” 

“You lie!” 

“ Cesare !” cried Veronica, rising and 
holding up her hands as though to shut 
; out the words from the surgeon’s ears. 

44 Don’t be afraid, Veronica,” said Plew, 
with a quivering lip. 44 1 am not a child 
to be carried, away into passion by a vile 
; vulgar insult from one whom I despise.” 

44 He silent, then !” cried Cesare, turning 
on her with savage fury. He spoke now 
in his own language, and poured out a tor- 
rent of opprobrious taunts and invectives 
with the volubility of au angry lazzarone. 

He was jealous of Mr. Plow. Wild and 
incredible as the idea appeared to V erotoiea, 
it nevertheless was so. Some jesting word 
dropped by the vicar about Mr. Plew’s old 

■ adoration for his daughter had first at- 
. tracted his attention to the behaviour of 

Veronica towards this man. He had been 
\ struck by the unexampled fact of her taking 
the trouble to write letters to him* from 
Shipley Magna. Why should she care to 
write to Mr. Plew ? Friendship ? Bah I 
He was not a fool. What friendship could 
there be between a beautiful brilliant young 
woman like Ids wife, and a man who, how- 
l ever unattractive he might bo in Cesare \s 
eyes, was still far from old, and, moreover, 

. had loved Veronica in years gone by ? 
Che, Che ! If she did not love him, she 

■ allowed him to make love to her. Cesare’s 


jealousy was alert and furious at the 
thought. Then one night he comes Home 
unexpectedly and finds this man with his 
wife — with his wife who load refused to go 
out with him in spite of his urgent request 
to her to do so. She had been complaining 
of him, too, to this accursed doctor. Did 
he not see the tom sleeve, the uncovered 
arm ? There was no reproach that could 
lacerato a woman’s feelings that ho did not 
heap on her in his fury. 

44 Oh, merciful Heaven!” she cried, 
pressing her hands to her throbbing tem- 
ples, “this is more than I can bear. 
Liston, Cesare. Since you are so pos- 
sessed with this insanity — yes, insanity ! , 
I would say so with my dying breath — I 
will tell you the truth. I cannot remain 
with you,? I have made up my mind to 
separate from you and to live apart. You j 
may have all the money — all the wicked, i 
weary money; give me only enough to j: 
live on, and let me go. I am broken, and | 
''crushed. I only want peace.” j! 

“You hear the Signora Principessa!” p 
said Cesare, resuming for a moment his 
mocking sneer. “You hear her! Cannot , 
you, you valued friend, persuade her to j 
be wise ? I am her husband. Ah, I know j 
your English law ! I am master, she is 1 
slave. Cannot you advise her ? But I fear 
you are not yourself very wise ! You gave 
her wine. Do you hot know that she has 
too great a penchant for the wino ? Or did 
you perhaps teach her to love it, like the 
rest of the Inglesi?” 

“You are moref base and contemptible 
than I could have believed- it possible for a, 
man to be. I shall not remain longer be- 
neath your roof. But I would havo you to 
know that this lady is not without friends 
and protectors, and that the English law, 
which you profess to know so well, does 
not permit you to treat her with the gross 
brutality to which I can bear witness.” 

44 Giuro a Dio !” cried Cesare, in a trans- 
port of fury. “ This to me — to me ! Yon 
are perhaps her protector — cane male- 
detto 1” 

44 Don’t go !” screamed Veronica, cling- 
ing to the surgeon’s arm, and cowering 
away from hor husband. 44 He will kill me 
Svhen you are gone !” 

With a tremendous oath Cesare seized a 
knife from the table, and made a thrust 
at the surgeon. At the same instant 
Veronica threw herself between the two 
men, * and the knife, glancing off Plew’s 
thick coat, was plunged into her side. 

44 O Q-od ! Veronica !” cried the surgeon, 
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supporting lier in his arras, and, as her 
weight sank, kneeling down upon the 
round, and resting her head on his knee. 

Gesare stood transfixed and motionless, 
looking at the flowing blood, the dark 
dishevelled hair that covered the surgeon’s 
knee, the white face of his hapless wife. 

u Get assistance ! Call for help ! You have 
murdered her. Veronica! Veronica !” 

“ Is — is she dead ?” said Cesare. Then, 
without waiting for a reply, he rushed out 
of the room, descended the stairs with head- 
long vehemence, and* was gone. The sur- 
geon’s cries presently brought up a crowd 
of scared servants, most of them heated and 
flustered with a revel they had been holding 
in their owu domain, and which had pre- 
| prevented their hearing Cesare rush down 
the stairs and from the house. ‘There was 
a chorus of exclamations ; a confused Babel 
, of voices. Some of the women screamed 
j murder. 

I 44 Be quiet, for God’s sake ! Help me Up 
1 lay her on the couch.” 

Ho had stanched the blood as well as 
he could, but it still flowed, and as thqy 
lifted her to place her on the couch it 
broke forth afresh, and left a ghastly trail 
that marked their path across tl^e gaily- 
flowered onrpet. 

44 Go for a doctor instantly ! Go you!” 

[ said Mr. Plow, singling out one man who 
I' looked less scared and more self-possessed 
than the others, lie was a groom, and had 
not long been in the prince’s service. 

4 4 1 am a medical 7iian myself,” said Mr. 
Plow, 44 but 1 must have assistance,” 

The man set off, promising to make good 
speed. Mr. Plow then asked for water 
and linen, and, sending the other men 
away, he made two of the women assist 
him to do what could bo doner. They laid 
a white sheet over her, and put pillows 
and cushions beneath her head. In a lew 
minutes, she opened her eyes. 

44 Lord bo merciful ! She’s alive !” cried 
one of the women. 

Mr. Plow checked her by putting his hand 
over her mouth. 

44 Be quiet. . It’s a matter of life and 
death that you should be quiet. Veronica,” 
he added, putting his lips near to her ear* 
and speaking Very softly. 44 Do you know 
moP” 

She formed the word 44 yes ” with her 
colourless lips. Then her eyes languidly 
wandered about the room as though in 
search of some one. Then for the first 
time Mr. Plew remarked Cesare’ s absence. 

“ Where is — your master ?" he asked of 


one of the women, interpreting Veronica’s 
look. 

44 Master ? Master ? I don’t know ! Did 
he come in P” 

44 Yes, yes, he was here. He was here 
just now.” 

44 Then,” cried one of the women, clasp- 
ing her hands, 44 was it ho that done it ?” 

Veronica made a violent effort to speak. 
44 It was not all his fault,” she gasped. 
44 1 — fell — on — the knife.” * 

The exertion was too great for her, and 
she swooned again. In a few moments 
the groom returned, bringing with him tfie 
doctor and a policeman. 

CHAPTER XVI. THE END. 

44 There is no hope. You had better 
send for her friends at once. Are they in 
London? She cannot last many hours.” 

The sickly grey dawn was creeping in at 
the windows of the room wliero Mr. Plow 
had watched all night by the side of the 
dying girl. Dying ? Ah, yes, too surely. 
Before liis colJeague’s verdict had been 
uttered, Mr. Plew bad known full well 
that it was beyond mortal skill to save 
her. The light of a shaded lamp strug- 
gled with the dawn. They liad not dared 
to remove Veronica from the couch on 
which she had been placed at first. Tlio 
growing daylight gradually revealed more 
and more of the horrible aspect of the 
chamber. * The contrast of its gaudy rich- 
ness and bright gilding, with the awful 
stains that ran along the floor, and with 
the ghastly whiteness of tho covering that 
concealed the helpless form on tho sofa, 
and with the livid face and dishevelled bail* 
tossed wildly around it, was horrible. 

Both the doctors had at first concurred in 
thinking that there might be some hope. 
But after a few hours a violent fever set in. 
From that moment Mr. Plew knew that 
she was doomed. She had been delirious 
all night, and had asked constantly for 
water, water, water. But she spoke chiefly 
in* Italian. Her faithful loving friend had 
watched by her through, tho long night of 
agony such as breaks the heart and 
blanches the head. Then with the first 
grey of morning came tho words that head 
this chapter : 

44 There is no hope.” 

Her father had been telegraphed for, b.ut 
it was scarcely possible that she should 
survive to see him, let him make the ut- 
most speed he could. 

After the long night of pain, fever, and 
delirium, tho first rays of morning found 
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the sufferer sloeping. It seemed not, in- 
deed, so much a sleep, as a lethargy, that 
weighed on her eyelids, surrounded by a 
livid violet circle that made the pallor of 
her cheeks and brow startling. 

“ Has any news been heard of the man — 
the Prince Cesare ?” asked the London 
physician in a low voice of Mr. Plew. The 
former had not passed the whole night 
by Veronica’s couch, as her old friend had 
done. He had contented himself with 
sending a nurse, and promising to come 
again in the early morning. This promise 
hi had kept. Mr. Plew shook his head in 
answer to the physician’s question. 

“ I hope they’ll catch the villain,’’ said 
the physician. 

Mr. Plew at that moment had no thought 
or care for Cesare’s punishment. His whole 
soul seemed to hang upon the prostrate 
form from which the life was ebbing with 
every breath. 

“The magistrate will be here by-and- 
bye,” said the doctor. 

“ She must not be disturbed !” said Mr. 
Plew. “ She must not be tortured.” 

The physician slightly shrugged his 
shoulders, and looked at the sleeper with a 
cool compassion in his face. “ They must 
not delay very long, if they want to see her 
alive. The end is near,” said he. 

Mr. Plew remained perfectly still, watch- 
ing her face, from which he did not with- 
draw his eyes for a moment, even in ad- 
dressing the other man. In his heart he 
was praying that she might regain con- 
sciousness and recognise him before the 
end. 

Half an hour passed. Then there came 
a ring at the door, which sounded with 
•painful metallic vibrations through the 
hushed house. 

“ I will go down and see them,” said the 
physician, divining who the early visitors 
must be : and not sorry to leave a scene in 
which he could be of no use. 

“ She must not be disturbed,” said Mr. 
Plew, still without moving or changing the 
fixed direction of his glance. The other 
nodded, and noiselessly loft the room. The 
hired nurse sat with closed eyes in a chair 
in a distant comer of the room. She was 
not fully asleep. But she took a measure 
of repose, in the half-waking fashion ren- 
dered familiar by her avocations. There 
was a muffled sound of feet below; the 
closing of a door — then all was still. 

Suddenly the surgeon’s gaze, instead of 
looking on closed, violet-tinted eyelids, 
with their heavy black fringe, met a pair 
of wide-open haggard eyes, that looked 


strange, but not wild : there was specula- 
tion in them. . 

“ Mr. Plew !” * I 

The whispered sound of his own uncouth 
name was like music in his ears. All the 
night she had been calling on Cesare, beg- • 
ging him to save her from that other ; im- 
ploring him to givo her a drink of water ; 
appointing an hour for him to meet her in 
the Villa Reale; always associating him |j 
with some terror or trouble. She had j 
spoken in Italian. But her husband’s name, j 
and one or two other words, had sufficed j 
to givo the watcher an idea of the images j! 
that filled her poor fevered brain. j! 

“ My dearest,” he answered. i> 

She feebly moved her hand, and ho took ! j 
it in his Qwn. She closed her eyes for a j 
moment, afi though to signify that that was j, 
what c she had desired him to do. i! 

Then she opened her eyes again, and f| 
looking at him with a terrible, wide stare, ji 
rvhispercd, “ Shall I die?” 

His heart was wrung with a bitter agony j 
as he saw her plaintive pleading face, full ; 
of the vague terror of a frightened child, j 
He pressed her hand gently, and stroked j 
the matted hair from her forehead. He ji 
tried to speak comfort to her. But it was- || 
in vain. He could not tell her a lie. i’ 

“Don’t let mo die! I am very young. i ; 
Can’t I get better ? Qb, can’t I get better ? ] 
I am so afraid ! Keep me with you. Hold 
my hand. Don’t let me die !” l: 

“ Veronica! My only love! Bo calm! I, 
Have pity on me.” # 1 

“ Oh, but I am afraid, it is so dreadful j 1 
to — to — die!” * j- 

She hid her face against his hand, and , 
moaned and murmured incoherently. \. 

“ Our Father have mercy upon her !” | 
sobbed the surgeon. Even as he sobbed, j: 
he was careful to suppress the convulsive ’ 
heaving of his chest as far as it was in his ! 
power to command it, lest it should shake I 
the hand she clung to. ; 

Again she moved hot* head enough to , 
enable her to look up at him. “ Yofi are 
good,” she said. “ You can pray. God : j 
will hear you. Will he? — will he hear 
you? Oh yes, yes, you and Maud. You 
f and Maud — you and Do yon see that j: 

tombstone in St. Gildas’s grave-yard ? I 
dreamt once that I was going to marry : 
yon, and he started out from behind the j! 
tombstone to prevent it. That was a !; 
dream. But the tombstone is there : white, || 
all white on the turf. Don’t you see it ?” jj 
M Veronica ! Do yon hear me ?” i, 

“ Yes : Mr. Plew. Poor Mr. Plew. He j 
loved me. Was it you ?” 
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, “I loved you. I love you. Listen ! Do 

• you think you can pray ?” 

j-j “ O-h-h-h ! I’m afraid ! But if you say 

j ] — if you say it — I will try.” 

jj He uttered a short prayer. 

j “ Do you forgive all those who have done 

J you wrong ?” 

“ Forgive ! I am very sorry. I am 

I sorry. I hope they will forgive me. Yes : 

i I forgiye.” „ 

j “ My darling, let me kiss you. You are 
j, not iu pain ?” 

44 N-no, It is so dark now ! That old 
; yew-tree shades tho window too much. But 
wo shall go away whero there is more 
light, shan’t we? We won’t stay here.” 

44 Wo will go where there is more light, 

! my treasure. Lean your dear head on my 

I I arm. So. You arc not frightened now ?” 
j I 44 Not frightened now; tired — so*tircd! 
J How dark the yew-tree makes the window ! 
: ] Ah!” 

", 8 ho gave a long quivering sigh, and 

! dropped her head upon his hand. 

l\ 

jj When they came to see if tlio sufferer 
I could bo spoken to, they found him startd- 
jj ing rigid with her lingers clasped in his. 

I He raised his hand to warn them to be 
1 silent as they entered. • 

j 44 She must not be disturbed !” bo whis - 
i pored. 

! 44 Disturbed !” echoed tho physician, ad- 

i vancing^ hastily. “She will never he dis- 
I turbed more. My dear sir, you must com- 
1 pose yourself. I feel for your grief. You 
jj were evidently much attached to tho un- 
|j fortunate lady. But there is no more to 
be done — she is dead !” 
j ****** 
j Several years later there arrived in Leg- 
H horn from tlio United Statesman Italian — a 
jl Sicilian he called himself — who was sup- 
jj posed by those who understood such 
j matters to bo mixed up with certain ,po- 
!! liiical movements of a republican tendency 
f! in the South. Ho was an agent of Mazzini, 
jj saitl one. He was a rich adventurer who 
j! had been a filibuster, said another. He 
j was a mere chevalier d’industrie, declared 
i a third, and the speaker remembered his 
,| face in more than one capital of Europo. 
jj Doubtless ke had been attracted to tile 
j neighbourhood of Florence by its recent 
1 elevation to the rank of a metropolis. Or 
1 it might be that he had made New York 
too hot to hold him. 

One night there was’ a disturbance at a 
low cafe in Leghorn near the port, fre- 
quented chiefly by Greek sailors. A man 
' was stabbed to tho heart, and his assassin, 



a certain Greek of infamous character, was 
condemned to the galleys for life. 

Of tho murdered man little was known. 
The landlord of the cafe deposed that he 
had entered his house together with the 
Greek; the latter seeming more boastfully 
insolent and elated than was his wont, 
that he (the landlord) percoiving that tlio 
stranger was of a different class to tho 
generality of his customers, was induced 
by curiosity to pay some attention to his 
conversation (in other words, to listen at 
the door ol tlio miserable room occupied 
by the Grech), that he had heard the two 
men quarrelling, and tho Greek especially 
insisting on a large sum of money, reite 
rating over and over again that twenty 
thousand francs was a cheap price to let 
him off at. He supposed there had been a 
struggle, for he had soon heard a scuffling 
noise, and the voice of tlio Greek crying 
out that ho should not serve him as ho had 
served his wife ! lie had got assistance, 
and broken open the door. Tho stranger 
was dead : stabbed to tho heart. Che 
vuole ? Fazienza ! tho Greek had tried to 
escape by the window, but was too groat 
.a coward to jump. So they caught him. 
That was all he knew. Ecco ! 

Tho murdered man was known in Leg- 
horn as Cesaro Cesarini. But there was 
more than one distinguished noble who 
could have given a different name to him 
But they never thought of doing so. The 
man was dead. There had been sundry 
unpleasant circumstances connected with 
his history. And would it not have been 
exceedingly mconvenabla to stir up such 
disagreeable recollections, to the annoy- 
ance of a really illustrious Neapolitan 
family, who had become quite the leaders 
of society since their influx of wealth from 
tho sale of some property to an English 
company that afterwards? went to smash ? 

So Ccsare de’ Barletti sleeps in a pauper’s 
grave, and his own people know his name 
no more. 

^ Maud was not told of Veronica’s tragic 
fate until some weeks after her marriage, 
her husband feeling that it would cast a 
deep gloom over the .early brightness of 
their wedded life. Her grief, when she 
knew the truth, was sincere and intense. 
And her only consolation was — as she 
often said to the poor surgeon — to know 
that her dear girl had died with his loving 
hand in hers, and not been quite lonely 
and abandoned at the last. 

The vicar’s affliction was more demon- 
sfcrative, but briefer than Maud’s. Ho 
soon had troubles enough in the present to 
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prevent his brooding over the past. His 
young wife speedily discovered the anoma- 
lous nature of her position : not received 
by the gentry, and looked on with cold 
jealousy by those of her own class. She 
became fretful and slatternly, and turned 
out to have a shrewish tongue, and to be 
energetic in the using of it. And her 
vulgar family established themselves in 
the vicarage, and lorded it oyer the vicar 
as only the callousness of vulgarity can. 

Old Joanna left her old master with 
regret. But, as she said, she could not 
stand being crowed over by Mrs. Meggitt. 
The faithful old woman went to live with 
Mrs. Hugh Lockwood, whose children — 
especially a bright-eyed little girl, named 
Veronica — she spoiled with supreme satis- 
faction to herself, and under the delusion 
that her discipline was Spartan in its 
rigour. 

Miss Turtle inherited a trifling legacy 
from a bachelor uncle, who was a trades- 
man in London : on the strength of which 
legacy she set up a day-school. As she 
was very gentle, very honest, and very 
industrious, she prospered. She never mar- 
ried, arid she and Mr. Ple\y continued fast 
friends to the end of their days. 

Of the little surgeon — if those pages 
havo succeeded in portraying him as he 
was — it need not bo said that his life con- 
tinued to be one of humble usefulness and 
activity. He was never merry, and seldom 
— to outward observation at least— sad. 
Once a year he made a pilgrimage to 
London, where he visited a lonely tomb in 
a suburban cemetery. But of these visits 
he never spoke. 

And it was observed in him, that while 
he was always kind and gentle to all chil- 
dren, he was especially attached to one of 
Maud’s little girls. But he always gave 
her the uncouth ftame she had bestowed 
upon herself in her baby efforts to talk — 
Wonca! — and he never called her Veronica. 

TIIE END OF VERONICA. 

BEARDS AND MOUSTACHES. 

We are not aware that any author has 
yet written the chronicles of the appendage 
which nature attaches to the chin and face 
of man; yet a great deal might be written 
on the subject, and a curious study made 
of the vicissitudes of public favour and 
disfavour which beards, moustaches, and 
whiskers have at different times under- 
gone. A skilfully inquiring pen might 


search out for us, the reasons of these ups 
and downs ; and an interesting chapter or 
two might be added to the social history of 
ages, by recording what great men wore 
beards, and what others shaved. Upon a 
first reflection it might seem as though 
shaving-brushes were symptoms of civilisa- 
tion, and as though man in his primitive 
condition must have let his beard alone. 
This, however, is by no means the case ^ 
in virtue of that singular impulse which 
promjifcs men, civilised or no, to disfigure 
themselves under pretext of adornment, 
man no sooner saw his face reflected in the 
waters of a stream, than he decided that it 
needed alterations, and took to running 
rings through liis ears, and skewers through 
his nose, and to scrape the hair oti* liis 
cheeks and* chin. The first razors em- 
ployed* were probably sharp flints ; after- 
wards came shells, such as were used up to 
a very recent, time by the natives of New 
Zealand ; then appeared a variety of shaving 
implements in steel, which looked more or 
less like modern carving-knives or nine- 
teenth century cork-cutters; finally, hu- 
manity was endowed with the razor. 

By the Hebraical law the Jews were for- 
bidden to shave ; it is said in Leviticus xix. 
v. 27 ; and again iri Lev. xxi. 5 : “ Yo shall 
not round the corners of your heads, neither 
shalt thou mar the corners of thy board.’* 
This law, however, could not have been 
very stringently observed, for we #nd fre- 
quent allusions tp razors in the book# of 
the Pentateuch ; and, as great stress is 
laid upon tlie fact that the Nazarites and 
the priests in the Temple wore forbidden 
to shave, it is probable that some, at least, 
of the children of Israel were in the habit 
of cutting off their beards. The law to 
which we have referred above, was decreed 
by Moses, b.c. 1490 ; five centuries before 
that time, during the reign of Semiramis, 
in Assyria, it was customary for men of 
the upper classes to wear their beards 
plaited and curled into tresses, like short 
ropes. The hair was arranged in the same 
fashion, as we find by the frescoes dis- 
covered in the excavations at Nineveh, by 
Mr. Layard and M. Botta. The Assyrian 
slaves and common soldiers seem, however, 
tef have shaved, and the slaves also wore 
their hair much shorter and plaited less 
elaborately. The Egyptians appear, for 
the most part, to have shaved, that is, they 
wore neither moustaches nor whiskers ; 
but it is still a controverted point whether 
that appendage which we find upon, the 
chin of all Egyptian statues, sphinxes, and 
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faces of men in bas-reliefs* bo a beard, or' 
an artificial ornament. We think it must 
have been a beard ; for, setting aside the 
inconvenience which would have attended 
the wearing of a block of wood or leather 
upon the chin, it is clear that this block 
must have had a chin-strap to support it ; 
and we find nothing liko chin-straps in the 
Egyptian figures still oxtail t. 

Coming to Greece, we know for certain 
that Socrates, Themistocles, Aristides, Pe- 
ricles, and all the great heroes of Athens 
and Sparta, wore beards ; we know, more- 
over, that Alcibiades was in the habit of 
perfuming his, and of dyeing or painting it : 
as also his hair and eyebrows. * It is notice- 
able, however, that on the bas-reliefs of the 
Parthenon, many of which are in tlio Bri- 
tish Museum, only the chiefs w*ear beards 
— the soldiers, in almost every case, are 
beardless and moustaclieless. The same 
thing is to be observed in well-nigh all the 
specimens of Greek painiing that have* 
been handed down to us ; that is, upon 
vases, cups, and the reproductions of Greek 
frescoes found at Pompeii. 

During the first centuries of the Roman 
Republic, the Romans of all classes allowed 
their boards to grow freely; shaving seems 
to Lave been quite unknown It was 
not until the year 300 n.C. that anything 
like a razor was seen in Rome; but at 
that time a few Greek barbers had made 
their appearance in the forum; and al- 
though, like all innovators, they were at 
first received with derision, yet after a 
time they succeeded in getting customers ; 
few at first ; then more ; until at last the 
barbers’ shops in Romo became what the 
clubs are in London or the cafes in Paris : 
places of lounging and resort, where every 
one with nothing to do spends a few hours 
of his time each day. As the Romans 
grew richer from the spoils of conquered 
nations, and as they began to discard the 
simple life of their ancestors for a mode of 
living m ore in keeping with their wealth, 
many had slaves whoso sole business was 
to shave them and cover their hair with 
greases. At first this task was entrusted 
to men, but Lucullus is said to have had 
women trained to the work ; and, as a 
woman’s hancl is much lighter, and usually 
more skilful, than that of a man, the change 
was pronounced by connoisseurs to be for 
the better By Julius Caesar’s time, the 
heard had fallen into thorough discredit 
among all classes of society : slaves being 
the only people who still wore it. Cmsar 
himself was shaved with scrupulous neat- 
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ness every morning ; Pompey, Virgil, 
Horace, Cicero, Augustus, were all clean 
shaven too ; even Cato Uticensis, who had 
but slight respect for the fashions, would 
have thought it disreputable and unseemly 
to appear in a public place with a beard. 

It was Trajan who first had the courage 
to shake off the barber’s yoke. This king, 
an excellent monarch in many respects, 
discovered that his shaving occupied a 
considerable portion of each day ; and, as 
lie was the first emperor since Caesar who 
really felt that he was on the throne for 
something more than eating and drink- 
ing, he relinquished a habit that cost him 
more minutes than he could afford to lose. 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus 
Aurelius, his immediate successors, fol- 
lowed in his wake, and allowed their beards 
to grow undipped. After them, however, 
came Commodus; as this exemplary mo- 
narch found the time hang so heavily upon 
his hands that he was obliged to kill files 
of an afternoon, it was not likely that ho 
would discard the precious means afforded 
him by shaving of making half-hours go 
by ; barbers bad a new time of it, and 
thenceforth* continued to have tho Roman 
emperors for patrons until Edoard over- 
turned Rom ulus- Angustulus, tho last i ro- 
pe rat or, and inaugurated the kingdom ol 
Italy, and with it the reign of moustaches. 

Meanwhile, tho realm of Britain had 
started into being. The first Britons dyed 
themselves blue, as school histories tell us, 
and wo have no positive reason to doubt tho 
tact ; hut blue or not, they wore no beards. 
Cassibelnunus, King of Cassia, tho adver- 
sary of Julius Caesar ; and Caractacns, Chiof 
of the Silures, the last champion of British 
independence ; wore long and fierce mou- 
staches, and hair flowing over their shoul- 
ders ; but their chins and cheeks were 
smooth, as were also those of tho Gauls, 
their contemporaries. The Franks, who 
invaded Gaul in the early part of the fifth 
century and destroyed the last remnants of 
Roman civilisation : the Saxons who under 
Cedric (Kerdrie) soon after landed in Eng- 
land ; introduced into the two countries the 
fashion of a bushy tuft at the end of the 
chin, with short bristly moustaches. In a 
painted miniature in a book of chivalry 
written in the eleventh century, a copy 
of which exists in the Bibliotheque Impe- 
riale in Paris, there are represented Kin g 
Arthur and ‘Die Knights of his Round 
Table. None have moustaches or whiskers, 
but all have that long tuft at the end of 
their chins. 
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In the reign of Oswie, the last of the worn beards, it was the duty of their sue- 
Bretwaldas, who flourished towards the end ecssors to imitate them. This failed to 
of the seventh century, a fierce contest convince the Greeks ; and, in the famous 
arose between the See of Romo and the edict of excommunication which the Pa- 
Catholic Church of England, Scotland, triarch Photius launched against Pope 
and Ireland, as to how the priests should Nicholas in 856, it was alleged as a major 
shave theiy heads and faces, or whether grievance that the Latin priests refused to 
they should shave them at all. The British shave, and were consequently unworthy 
priests held that shaving was superfluous : of entering into communion with their 
the Pope, however, maintained that the brethren of the Eastern Church. Philoso- 1 
use of razors was indispensable to salvation, pliers of tho Democritus school will smile 
The strife waxed warm;, but, as things when they remember that opinions on this | 
seemed likely to go too far, Oswie, who mighty point have see-sawed again since 
feared interdict and excommunication, con- that time ; now-u-days, the Greek priests 
vokod a meeting of ecclesiastics at Whitby, wear beards, and the Romish shave ! i 

and thero decreed : first, that priests .should Between the ninth and twelfth centuries j 
shave all but a thin crown of hair off their the fashion with regard to tho wearing of j 
heads: secondly, that they should wear moustaches and beards varied several times, j 
neither beard nor whiskers nor moustaches, History tells us that King Robert, son of { 
upon pain of public penance. This was Hugh Capet, who died a.d. 1031, wore in j 
peremptory, and the English priests gave in. his latter yejirs a long white beard, which 

Beards had come into fashion again for in battle ho allowed to flow out of his 
laymen long before this meeting at Wlii tby. thelmet to servo as a rallying sign to his 
It is likely that Oswio himself wore a full soldiers. ’Henry the First of Franco, son of j 
flowing heard, whiskers, and all the appur- Robert, ascended the throne with mous- 
tenances ; but the Emperor Charlemagne, tidies ; but having soon after received a j 
who ascended tho French throne in 768, frightful gash on the chin in combating ji 
sported only a moustache; and, for some the rebellion of his young brother, he ai- |! 
reason or other, he had such an aversion \o lowed ips beard to grow, in hopes that the j 
hairy faces, that he not only required his scar would, be concealed. The hope proved j 
courtiers to shave, but furthermore made vain, however; the hair would only grow || 
it an express condition, when he gave the npon one side, whereupon, says the chroni- jj 
dukedom of Bonevento to Grimoald, that cler Bertholde : “ Ordonna le roy nostro 
the latter should oblige the Lombards to sire que fust rage la testa d’ung beau 
cut off their beards. Egbert of Wessex, the damoyseau et quo des cheveux d’ycclui '* 
first king of all England, had spent a part furrent feit uno barbe moult longue et 
of his youth at the Court of Chari emagne; belle a voyre ; co qui fut fait. Et porta | 
when ho returned home to take possession cette barbe lo roy nostro sire aug au taut j 
of his throne, ho brought with him a smooth qu’elle dura ; puis fut raze la teste d’ung 
face. Tho Danes, who, during this reign, autre damoyseau, ” &c. &c ^ “ The king our 
infested England, were all bearded men. master ordered that the head of a hand- 
This was sufficient reason, had no other some youth should be shaved, . and that • 
existed, for the Anglo-Saxons to shave: with his hair a long and fine beard should j 
men in those days made it a point to be be made ; which was done. And the king j 
as unliko their enemies as possible. our sire wore this beard a year, so long as j 

Strangely enough, the beard, which had it lasted; and then tho head of another 
seemed a heresy to the Church of Rome in youth was shaved,” &c. &c . e 

the time of Oswie, had come into favoflr The intercourse kept up between Eng- 
again with the Catholic priesthood by tho land and France, by means of errant knights 1 
middle of the ninth century ; bishops and and the crusaders, was so continuous, that 
priests allowed their hair to grow on their the two countries set the fashions to each 
faces, and were even rather lax in shaving other pretty much as they do now; thus, ' 
the crown of their heads. This scandalised the nps and downs of beards* took place iu 
the Greek Church, the ministers of which both countries alike. At the coinmence- 
made a diligent use of razors ; and the dis- ment of the twelfth century, the order of 
pute upon this subject grew as fierce as the Templars was founded by nine French 
it had been two centuries before, between knights* They decreed, among other regu- 
Rome and England. On this occasion, lations, that all the members of the order 
however, the Papal See argued that as all should wear closely-cropped hair and long 
tho apostles, and notably St. Peter, had beards ; but only the latter half of the 
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order was executed ; the Templars, wlio 
soon becamo uncommonly rich, were very 
careful about their personal appearance, 
and usually allowed their hair to flow in 
long locks upon the dazzling white cloth of 
their mantles. Guy do Mole, the last grand 
master, endeavoured to enforce tho law, 
but he was powerless to do so. 

We find by the monastic statutes revised 
in tho twelfth and thirteenth centuries, that 
monks were enjoined to shave, once a forfc- 
, night during the winter months, and once 
j every ton days during tho rest of tho year. 
Lay-brothers and protestants were to shave 
but once a month. Tho penalty for omit- 
ting to shave, was : for the first offence, 
to eat noil ling but bread and water for four 
! consecutive Saturdays: for the „ second, to 
| be beaten with a scourge of cords. « The 
| good condition of one’s razors must have 
! been a matter of lively solicitude under 
| such circumstances ! 

Everyone knows that Louis the Eleventh’s* 
barber, Oliver le Daim, was a very mighty 
| personage. His master made him im- 
; menscly rich, and gave him the title 
j count; nevertheless, in spite of his high 
I rank, ho continued to shave Louis until the 
day of the latter’s death. Within tcr» months 
of this event, he was hanged by Charles the 
Eighth : much to the satisfaction of those 
1 who thought that lie had often shorn the 
late king too closely. We find’ a curious 
fact mentioned, iu connexion with the 
funeral of the famous Charles-thc-Bold, 
Louis the Eleventh’s rival, slain in 14<76 at 
Nancy, fn attending the duke’s burial as 
! chief mourner, the Duke of Lorraine put 
on a gilt beard and moustaches ; this fact is 
stated by several chroniclers, but without 
surprise or emphasis: from which it is 
presumable that the proceeding was in some 
way customary. 

Shaven chins remained the fashion both 
in Franco and England until 1521. But 
in that year, Francis tho First, whilst re- 
velling on Twelfth Night, was accidentally 
struck on the head by a lighted firebrand, 
which knocked him down and very nearly 
killed him. This accident led to a brain 
fever, in which the king’s head was shaved. 
When ho rose from Ins bed, after a few* 
weeks’ illness, he found all his courtiers 
with - their heads, like his, clipped into 
bristles, and With sprouting beards upon 
their chins. Imitation, then as now, was 
the sinceresfc flattery. Francis, whoso head 
had to be shaved periodically every three 
or four days during two months, was afraid 
of looking like a monk, if his face were 


shaved too ; ho therefore allowed his beard 
to grow for good ; and his example was 
followed during the rest of his lifetime, and 
during the three next reigns after him. It 
appears that gentlemen, when they took to 
wearing beards, paid an unseemly atten- 
tion to them. They dyed, oiled, and por- 
fumed them ; saturated them with gold and 
silver dust; and before going to bed, of 
nights, put them up in bags called bigo- 
telles. Probably for this reason the clorgy 
and magistrates of France made a stout 
stand against beards towards the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Several chap- 
ters, at that timo, refused bishops who did 
not shave ; and a decree of tho Sorbonne, 
in. 1561, decided that beards were “con- 
trary to that modesty which should bo tho 
prime virtue of a doctor, both in law and 
medicine.” 

In England, Charles tho First set tho 
fashion of long moustaches, and of tufts 
under tho chin. The Cavaliers became 
known by these distinctive signs, and by 
tho length of their hair; the Roundheads 
wearing either very shaggy beards, or none 
at all. Cromwell wore his face completely 
shaven. 

Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis tho Four- 
teenth, all wore very small moustaches 
and little tufts; towards the end of tho 
seventeenth century, however, tho use of 
snuff having become prevalent, moustaches 
were voted inconvonicnt ; and during the 
whole of the eigthteenth century, the upper 
and middle classes of all professions con- 
tinued to shave. Officers, even, wore no 
moustaches ; it was not until the outbreak 
of tho French revolution, and the wars that 
attended it, that military men once more 
began to cultivate hair on the upper lip. 
Wo may remark incidentally that Louis 
the Sixteenth, Robespierre, Marat, Dan ton, 
Mirabeau, Fox, Pitt, Burke, Sheridan, Na- 
poleon, Byron, Moore, Grattan, Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Schiller, Goethe, Nelson, 
Wellington, Castleroagh, and Talleyrand 
never wore beard, whiskers, or moustache. 

Besides the various religious persecu- 
tions it has had to suffer, the head has 
been subjected to pecuniary inflictions. 
Among the taxes introduced by Peter tho 
Great, was ono upon beards. The czar had 
said, Boroda lichnaia tiagota (the beard is 
a useless inconvenience), and had ordered 
his subjects, high and low, to shave. But 
the Russians were attached to their beards, 
and many of them, tho Cossacks especially, 
sooner than cut them off would have laid 
down their lives. Here upon, Peter, who 
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was not in the habit of trifling, first shaved 
himself, to show that he was in earnest, 
and then ordered a tax upon a sliding scale 
on beards and moustaches. Dignitaries, 
courtiers, functionaries, and merchants of 
St. Petersburg were to pay one hundi’ed 
roubles (sixteen pounds) ; tradespeople and 
noblemen’s servants, sixty roubles (nine 
pounds twelve shillings) ; the inhabitants 
of Moscow, thirty roubles (four pounds six- 
teen shillings) ; and peasants, two dugui 
(twopence-halfpenny) each time they en- 
tered the town. In receipt for the tax, the 
revenue officers gave a counter in brass or 
copper, upon one side of which was figured 
a nose, moustache, and beard, with the 
words Boroda lichnaia tiagota, and on the 
other the effigy of the Russian two-headed 
eagle, with the inscription, Deughvi vsiati 
(money received), or Sbevodi pochlina 
vsiata (the tax on the beard has been 
levied). A ukase of 1722 in part modified 
the provisions of the original law, but com- 
pelled all the inhabitants of towns who 
persisted in wearing beards, to pay an im- 
post of fifty roubles yearly, and to dress in 
an uniform costume. It was found neces- 
sary, however, to repeal the tax of two 
dugui exacted of peasants at the gates of 
cities, or the townspeople would have stood 
a fair chance of being kept short of provi- 
sions. Peter’s successors, far from relaxing 
the severity of this novel and absurd tax, 
added to its rigour. In 1731, the Empress 
Anne decreed that any one, not being a 
peasant, who wore a beard, should be 
assessed at double the ordinary rates and 
taxes, besides having to pay the special 
tax. This was too much ; men grew des- 
perate ..under persecution, and many old 
Tory Russians preferred a voluntary exile 
to files© vexations. It was not until the 
accession of Catherine the Second, in 1762, 
that the beards and moustaches of Russian 
citizens were allowed once more to flourish 
unmolested; though it seems that Peter 
the Second, the ill-fated husband of Cathe- 
rine, had meditated making it penal fo 
wear beards. 

All this makes us wonder ; but we must 
be wary of condemning, for beards have 
but very lately been emancipated even in 
England. In our country, but a few years 
ago, neither soldier, sailor, policeman, nor 
menial, might wear a heard. In France no 
barrister is admitted to plead, if he have 
moustaches; and no priest is consecrated 
unless he be completely shaven. French 
soldiers are obliged to wear the tuft under 
the chin, like their imperial master. 


A great deal more might be said about 
beards, for their history is both varied and 
comical; but we will stop here, merely 
quoting in conclusipn the words of Cuvier, 
the great naturalist, on shaving. | 

“I found,” he said, “that my shaving 
took me a quarter of an hour a day ; this i 
makes seven hours and a half a month, and j 
ninety hours, or fiiree days and eighteen jj 
hours, very nearly four days, a year. This j 
discovery staggered me ; here was I com- ;! 
plaining that time was too short, that the j 
years flew by too swiftly, that I had not | 
hours enough for work, and in the midst of j 
my complaining I was wasting nearly four j 
days a year in lathering my face with a j 
shaving-brush, and I resolved thenceforth !' 
to let my beard grow.” j 


JOVIAL JOURNALISM. !| 

• The most popular French newspaper of ;j 
the present time may ho called, in this j| 
article, the Cigarette, and is the completest ji 
type of Parisian journalism extant. Ac- jj 
cording to the account of the editor, whose jj 
truthfulness there is no reason to doubt, ji 
the cironlation of the Cigarette is enor- .! 
mous ; consequently, its advertisements, i 
which are farmed^ by a company, extend ; 
over a page and three-quarters, or more j 
than two-thirds of the surface of the paper, j 

It is the fashion in Paris to read the j 
Cigarette^ and to comply with this fashion jj 
is wonderfully amusing. The tone of mo- ij 
rality and views of life therein advocated, !j 
are perhaps rather startling when first ex- j| 
plained to an Englishman, and would not j 1 
be popular in an English lady’s drawing- j 
room, or an orthodox club. But the tra- j 
veiled reader soon perceives that these 
peculiarities are national rather than indi- 
vidual, and that the editor and hid staff are 
in no way personally concerned with them, 
further than that they propagate the latest 
social and political doctrines in a style f pre- 
eminently pleasant and witty. 

No British journal is conducted on the 
same principle. Though professedly a news- 
paper, the contempt of the Cigarette for ( 
all sorts of news is complete., It is made 
up almost entirely of occasional notes 
of the most unexpected and incongruous 
character. Thus, the French press having 
declared that the Empress Eugenie is de- 
scended from the honourable Irish family 
of Kirkpatrick, the Cigarette gratifies its 
readers with the following astonishing in- 
formation on this subject : 
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* “ If it bo really true, that the empress 

numbers a certain 4 Kirk’ among her ances- 
tors, her majesty must be related also to 
Robinson. Both Daniel de Foe and Sain- 
teire relate the miraculous adventures of the 
legendary sailor * Kirk,’ who was a native of 
the county of Dumfries.” The persons here 
indicated are no other than Robinson Crusoe 
and Alexander Selkirk ; and the assurance 
that they are connected with the French im- 
perial iamily is printed with perfect gravity 
in the second column of the paper, among 
its soberest political intelligence. 

Among prominent facts of the same kind 
is the important statement that “ Lord 
Sauton” and “ Sir Baronnet Vere de Vcro” 
have arrived within the past \^eek at Nice, 
and wo have much similar* international 
knowledge in the same number, beforo we 
are regaled with light reading. The con- 
tributors to the Cigarette all sign their 
names, and sconi to bo a happy and united 
fraternity ; but they arc very seldom of 
the same opinion upon any subject. Some- 
times, the proprietor (who is also nominally 
ediior-in-cliief), and one or more of his 
staff entertain convictions of so opposito a 
character that they come to an open dis- 
pute, and arguo it out amicably *in /a series 
of leading articles, abounding in spirit and 
good-humour. The public take a lively 
interest in these discussions. Every con- 
tributor to the paper is, so to speak, a 
personal friend of the Parisian world, in- 
deed, of “tout le moiide,” as it calls itself. 
We, the readers of the Cigarette, know ail 
their acquaintance, tlicir habits, and mode 
of life ; where they dined yesterday, where 
they mean to dine to-morrow, tho trades- 
men they employ, and the works of art 
they admire. The paper has a freshness 
and liveliness about it quite astonishing 
when compared with our own newspaper 
paragraphs. The editor is a favourite 
actor, who is always on the stage of our 
social life.' His portrait, in every con- 
ceivable attitude* figures in the shop- 
windows of all the print-sellers; and no 
photographer’s advertisement-frame is com- 
plete without hirn» This worthy and genial 
gentleman seems absolutely to live in 
public, and diligently records eveiy act* of 
his existence in the columns of his journal. 
Thus, he had a house to be let or sold, 
and the subject was treated in a lead- 
ing article so delightftil that almost, the 
entire population of Paris wont to look 
at it. It was visited by so many holi- 
day parties, bent on passing an agree- 
able day, that another leading article, of a 


still more amusing character, was written 
to moderate the enthusiasm of persons 
whose imagination had been over-excited 
by the first. Whenever it chances that one 
of the staff has a duel, or a love affair, or 
makes a joke at an evening party, or buys ty 
uew coat, the capital city of France and its 
suburbs is informed of the circumstance. 
These confidences are made in a style so 
terse, vigorous, and elegant, they have such 
a vivid human interest, that the reader is 
infinitely charmed by their perusal, and the 
bright, friendly little print appears every 
morning as tho most familiar and welcome 
of quests. Even to read it again at a cafe 
after dinner, is as invigorating as a glass 
of cura^oa. 

Tho most enchanting part of the busi- 
ness is that this joyous literary composition 
gives us nothing wearisome or dull. Some 
time ago, indeed, when the editor-in-chief 
was absent, it got into a bad habit of con- 
voying small quantities of solid information 
to its readers ; but on his return he ob- 
served this peculiarity with disfavour, pub- 
lished a reprimand of his contributors in 
place of their usual articles, and summarily 
put a stop to the practice : recommending 
them to be merrier and wiser in future. 
Nevertheless it is indubitable that a news- 
paper must say something about passing 
events, and lately the most modish topic 
was the trial of M. Tropmann. Accord- 
ingly, one day, the whole of the space 
usually devoted to leading articles was 
taken up with that extraordinary investi- 
gation. Politics, literature, jokes, were all 
thrust unceremoniously aside to make way 
for this law report. Even tho fcuilleton 
was omitted, and considerably more than 
half tho available surface of the paper was 
devoted to the concerns of the Pantin 
assassin. The account of the proceedings 
was in every respect remarkable. As an 
imaginative work, it was of a high order ; 
but as a piece of fact, on comparing it 
with the reports of less ably written papers, 
there were strange discrepancies to ho 
found. According to the statement of tho 
Cigarette, Tropmann must have been one 
of the most extraordinary young men who 
ever lived. His replies, while under the 
stem interrogatories of the president of the 
criminal cotlrt, were so brief and pertinent, 
that it is nearly impossible they* could have 
been given in the languago cited, by an 
uneducated mechanic of twonty years old. 
The report is altogether as interesting as 
a well-written romance. The judge, the 
advocates, the witnesses, are each personally 
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described in an extraordinarily vivid and 
striking manner. Effect is given to every i n- 
tonation and characteristic of the speakers ; 
and each, is introduced with a short bio- 
graphy. There is no suqli reporting as this 
in the English press; and here it would 
have been considered unfair towards the 
prisoner, as tending to arouse a feeling of 
supernatural abhorrence against him ; bnt 
the interest and genius of the narrative 
are unquestionable and masterly. 

The report of the trial of Tropmann is 
followed by a Chronique de Paris, which 
contains a letter from the Emperor to M. 
Emile Ollivier and a list of the new 
ministry without comment or remark. 
Then follows a jocular money article, 
three occasional notes on personal subjects, 
and a theatrical criticism. Tho rest of the 
paper is composed of advertisements ; but 
even some of those are so cleverly edited 
as to »be sprightly, suggestive, and read- 
able. In fact, thoy very often must be 
read ; since now and then there is a smart 
joke in the body of tho paper, and the 
reader is referred to an advertisement for 
the point of it. Ono advertisement is set 
to a popular air, printed in musical types ; 
another concerns the immortal M. Foy, the 
marriage agent : who appears to keep a 
largo assortment of noblemen and mar- 
riageable ladies constantly on view at his 
establishment, open to any eligible offer. 

THE BOWL OF PUNCH. 

Upstanding, and brim every glass ! 

. Outside the wind is sobbing, 

Let it lament, so we can watch 
The golden lemon bobbing. 

Upon flie steaming fragrant sea 
The prcciouB fruit swims gaily. 

To Cupid let us Aves sing, 

And to old Care a Yale. 

The silver ladle that I wave. 

My sceptre shall be, mind ye l 
I stir the liquid that has spells. 

Black cares of life to bind ye. 

The vapour of this magic draught 
To kings will transform each ono ; 

The floor beneath has turned to clouds ; 

Ha 1 look up there, III reach one 1 

Hark, how the fretful shrewish wind 
Is through the keyhole scolding, 

Joy listening from the ingle side, 

His lazy arms is folding. 

Mirth laughs to see within his glass 
The mellow spirit heading, 

While Wisdom squeezes sour drops. 

Of Borrow little heeding. 

They talk of nectar dear to Jove, 

And praise its unknown flavour. 

The Qreeks were fools ; no nectar yet 
Had ever such a savour 
As this sweet liquid that we’ve brewed 
In tho great bowl before us : 

Upstanding all, join hand in hand, 

And comrades chant a chorus. 
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’Tis magic drink ! Enchanted, we 
Seem raised upon some steeple ; 

Below us cities lie, like toys, 

With busy ants for people. 

Kings spread before us crowns and gems. 

And beauty smiles propitious ; 

Whr, waggons brimming o’er with gold 
Would make Job avaricious ! 

The spell dies out, the glamour fades. 

Enchantment is all over, 

You would not find so dull a lot 

From Berwick town to Hover. ' 

No longer kings, we pay the bill, 

Which really seems tremendous: 

Indeed, old Brown looks very blue. 

And swears it is stupendous. 

One golden curl of lemon peel 
Droops o’er tho bowl regretful ; 

Wc’ro no moro wizards, Robinson, 

Como, Jones, man, don’t bo fretful ! 

To-morrow niglit another crew 
Will find new joy and pleasure. 

Deep hidden in this bowl of ours, 

Ojp landlord’s special treasure. 


A LITTLE SECRET. 

• 

“ It is with unmitigated gratification/’ | 
said my friend, Richard Longchild, between ! 
tho puffs of bis cigar, “ that I have obtained 
from the cxcavatory (puff) perquisitions of 
the persevering (puff) Jones, overwhelming 
corroboration of the heretofore theoretical ! 
deterioration of the (pnff) species, man . 
Nothing can bo more satisfactory. It is . 
now (puff) known,' that wo are descending, 
sir, at the rate of two inches and an eighth J 
per century.” 

“I don’t see the fun of that , though,” 
said I. 

“ It shows, at least, what w.e were/’ re- J 
joined Mr. Longchild, rather bitterly. 

“ The indefatigable archaeologist, in (pnff) 
demonstration of tho indestructibility 

“ I must be off in ten minutes, Dick,” j 
I remarked. 

Dick took the hint, and dropping from 
his polysyllabic stilts, came lightly to the 
ground. 

“ Yes. Jones lias put bis thumb upon 
a chap who might, in his lifetime, if jn 
condition, have whopped any amount of 
authenticated bones, we know of. In the 
much - admired, but carefully - avoided, 
island of Sardinia, there was a spot known 
by •.the natives as the Giants’ Sepulchre. 

It proved to be thirty-seven feet 1 in length* | 
by six in breadth/’ I 

<< rpiiA fllrAlflfimi P** 

“ No. The grave. ; And ditto in depth.” 

“ Thirty-seven feet 1” 

“ No, six. With enormous stones re- 
clining on their massive bosoms,” con- 
tinued Mr. Longchild, a little obscurely. 

“ It was upon raising one of these, that 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
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the important discovery was made that 
there was nothing beneath. Nay, I am 
wrong ! Embedded in the soil, an object 
was perceptible, strongly resembling, both 
I in form and volume, the drumstick of 
! a Cochin-China fowl. Yon smile. Wait, 
j Slight and inconsequential as this success 

I may appear, it encouraged the party to 
i further explorations. Those resulted, to 
! cut my story short, in the actual discovery 

I I of the remains of a colossal human being, 

! who could not have been less than twenty- 
| five ftet six inches in stature ! Jones’s 
| amazement may be conceived !” 

j “ It cannot exceed mine !” said I. 

J “ But it was probably nothing,” con- 
j tinned Dick, “ compared with that of Ser- 
torius, if we may believe Plutarch. ‘ IIow 
groat,’ remarks that usually cold* and 
t cautions writer (betrayed for a moment 
j into enthusiasm), 4 how great* was his sur- 
j prise, when, opening the sepulchre of the 
j Phoenician Antaeus, he beheld a body sixt^P 
| cubits long !’ ” 

| “ I should think so !” 

j “ Now,” resumed my friend, brightly, 

| “ what is this pigmy, compared with more 

recent acquisitions ? What would Serto- 
ri us have said to the giant of Trapani — six- 
15 teenth century — described by Boccaccio : 
who attained tlio height of two hundred 
cubits, and one of whoso teeth, yet sound 
| and serviceable, and weighing six pounds 
j four ounces avoirdupois, is still preserved 
in the museum at Berlin ?” 

44 Labelled, ignorantly, 4 mastodon.’ I 
have seen it,” said I. 

44 While,” concluded Longchild, frown- 
ing, “remains oven more stupendous, have 
revealed themselves to the scientific inves- 
| ti gator. I cannot accept three hundred 
| feet, British measure, as the ordinary sta- 
ture of man, at any definite epoch. But, 
twenty- five is a very different affair.. It is, 
in point of fact, hardly more than double 
the height of well- developed individuals of 

our* own time, occasionally to bo seen ” 

' “ For a shilling,” I put in. 

“ Undeteriorated specimens,” pursued 
Mr.. Longchild, firmly, “of a race that 
peopled the earth in its angust adolescence. 
To what may we attribute tbeir present 
rarity ? Simply to this. That, nature, 
delighting in contrasts, -somewhere called 
into existence a new and puny race, in- 
tended probably as objects of curiosity and 
mirth to their mightier* brethren. That, 
nevertheless, one of the latter, with a mor- 
bid love of the opposite, and a disregard 
of the general interests of humanity which 
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cannot bo too severely reprehended, took 
to wife some wretched little fifteen-foot 
thing, and inaugurated that decadence, of 
which,” concluded Dick, striking his palm 
upon the table with a force that made the 
glasses ring, “we are reaping the bitter, 
and humiliating fruits !” 

“ But,” I observed, “to return to these 
highly valuable Sardinian remains. * Is 
there no reason to apprehend that they 
may be claimed by the country to which 
they undoubtedly belong ? There are anti- 
quarians in that island — Spano, and others 
— no less enthusiastic than our own indo- 
mitablo Jones.” 

44 Spano,” replied Mr. Longchild, “ hand- 
somely declined to advance any claim on 
behalf of liis government. It is true, ho 
did not seem entirely satisfied that Jones’s 
conjecture was correct.” 

44 The skeleton was incomplete ?” 

“ To the uninitiated, yes,” said Dick. 
44 The non-scientific observer demands that 
everything should be revealed to his actual 
senses. Literally , then, these invaluable 
relics consisted of a most gratifying, though 
inconsiderable, portion of tho tliigh-bono: 
a fibula that left nothing to bo desired : 
and, to crown all, a couple of glanders? 
These, my friend, were all. But here, 
science steps in to our aid. Through her 
marvellous lens, we see these seemingly 
dissevered bones draw together, and, 
united with, their missing fellows, grow 
into the mighty creature of which they 
had once formed part. Wo gaze, with awe 
and rapture, on those ship-like ribs ; those 
tree- like legs; that dome-like head! We 
look upon each other, and redden with 
shame, as the fancy occurs to us, that had 
one of us to act as dentist to this gigantic 
thing, he would have to bear the tooth 
away upon his shoulder !” 

Dick was silent for a moment, then re- 
sumed more calmly : 

44 All this, Harry, confirms me in the 
belief that we all spring from one giant 
stock. If comparison with the remains of 
our massive sires be peinflil to our vanity, 
let us at least exult in the knowledge, thus 
confirmed, of what >ve once were. I, myself,” 
continued Dick, drawing himself up with 
dignity, “ as my name, Longchild, would 
seem to imply, am a scion of a race re- 
markable for length of limb. If a baby 
could bo described as colossal, I deserved 
that appellation.” 

“ The painful reflection, after all, is, 
what we shall ultimately descend to,” in- 
terrupted I. 
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“ What indeed ! My dear fellow, if we Grannthope - the - Towers hung, like a 
have already dwindled from three hundred ! gloomy frown, upon the face of a dense 
icet, to six, can you blame me for dwelling and lofty wood. It might easily have been 
on the glorious records of the past, rather the residence of one of those tremendous 
than on a coming period when the average persons who, before the days of their de- 
height of man will be — pah! eighteen inches stroyer, Jack, regarded Cornwall with 
— with a tendency to further diminution ? peculiar favour. 

And I confess I derive but little comfort There was* a smaller mansion, Gaunt- 
frond the reflection that our (by that time) hope Lodge, lurking in the skirts of the | 
gigantic remains will, when exhumed cen- wood, which, when fornyl, proved to be ' 
turies hence, extort the admiration of the somewhat like its gloomy neighbour, minus 
tribe of hop-o’-my-thumbs calling them- the towers, and reminded you of an ill- 
selves men, who will come swarming around favoured dwarf, in attendance on a giant. 1 
to gaze upon our massive frames !” Mr. Longchild affected to regard this ap- 

Longchild puffed out his chest, and panage as of about the dimensions of a . 
stretched himself generally, as if in full hencoop, and magnificently left it to the 
enjoyment of the posthumous renown on occupation of his sub-forester. 1 

which he loved to dwell. A carriage drive, about the width of 

The excitement, however, was but tran- Regcht- street, London, gave convenient ac- 
sient. Dick’s spirits were evidently de- cess to Gauntliope-the- Towers, the great 
pressed ; and, aware that at such times he portals of which, were some fifteen feet 
preferred to take refuge in his own re- high. The hall displayed a complete mu- 
flections, I bade him farewell, reminded, as seum of truculent weapons : clubs, maces, 

I did so, of my promise to visit him at two-handed swords, and the like, such as ; 
Gauuthope-the-Towers (a place that had might have been wielded by Titans, 
descended to him in Cornwall), the follow- r I was met, at the station, by Mr. Long- 
ing week. child’s mail-phaeton : a machine, or rather, 

“Then, my dear Hal,” he concluded, as, moving edifice, of alarming size, to which 
with a sigh, he pressed my hand : “ you, were yoked two steeds of corresponding 
who are already possessed of one sad grief magnitude. The very whip placed in my 
of my life, shall learn a second fearful hand was of such preposterous length 
secret, one which, I am persuaded, will, as to assist the illusion that crept oyer me, 
independent of our friendship, have a as wo thundered heavily along, of going 
certain romantic interest for you, and on on a visit to some friendly giant, and fisli- ,, 
which I earnestly desire your counsel.” ing, as I went, in a black and heaving sea. |j 
I have recorded the foregoing conversa- Dick was waiting on the steps of liis | 
tion, in order to exhibit my friend astride majestic dwolling, and seemed, good fellow! 
of his favourite hobby, the gradual deterio- heartily glad to see me. 
ration of our species from the hale and “ Nice little things, those !” he remarked, 
healthy giant, considered as cut oft' prema- nodding, towards his phaeton, as it veered 
turely at seven hundred and fifty years, to slowly round in the direction of the stables, 
the puny little contrivance now, by the “ Light trap, light horses ! But to-morrow 
combined operation of luck, and care, and I’ll introduce you to something like bone 
skill, kept going for threescore and ten. and substance, worthy of a brighter age.” 

Nor was Dick colossal only in his theo- There was no one but ourselves at dinner, 
ries. Everything about him had a gi- Longchild, on succeeding to the property, 
gantic flavour and twang. He spoke, two years before, had, so far from ciflti- 
when he thought of it, hoarsely and - vating his neighbours, been at some pains 
hugely. He used the most tremendous to make it well understood that, as a there 
words arid phrases. He surrounded him- bird of passage, he did not desire to form 
self with weighty and expansive accesso- any local connexions whatever, 
ries. Hi« bed might have been the consort e Nevertheless, the bird of passage must 
of that of Ware. In the Salm waters of have found sufficient to interest him, for he 
his bath the university match might almost remained glued to hie perch in a manner that 
(at a pinch), have been rowed. He wrote awakened considerable general interest, and 
the smallest note with a quill furnished by a special curiosity as to what on earth 
the eagle or the swan. His walking-stick he did with himself. Dick exulted in this, 
might have been wielded by the drum- There was something gloomy, minacious, 
major of the Guards. His favourite riding- gigantic (so to speak), in thus standing mys- 
hack was over seventeen hands in height, teriously aloof. The domestio habits of the 
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Cornish giant have never been ascertained 
with precision, and Mr. Longohild, resolving 
that no light should be cast/ on the matter 
through a degenerate descendant of that 
lamented race, sternly repelled attempts to 
lure him from his solitude. 

In furtherance of his general plan, he 
made it his habit to ride after dark. 
Many a belated rustic, though your Corn- 
ishman is no heart- of- hare, felt a thrill of 
astonished fear, as two mighty horsemen, 
looming large in the rising mist, swept 
heavily across his way. Small blame to 
them ! For Dick always bestrode his biggest 
horse, and was followed by his groom — 
a fellow seven feet high, mounted on an 
animal quite up to his weight — and they 
must have looked like Godfrey de Bouillon, 
of Westminster, attending Geirge the 
Third, of Pall-Mall. 

We wero waited on, at dinner, by a butler 
and two footmen, whose united length 
must (I am afraid I shall hardly be •be- 
lieved), have exceeded twenty feet. Every- 
thing was on the liko tremendous scale, 
and Dick carried his singular hobby so far 
as to eschew the small and delicate cates, 
which, in his heart, he loved, in. order to 
dine off joints that might hewe satisfied 
a bevy of aldermen. 

When soup, a mighty turbot, a brace of 
capons the size of Norfolk turkeys, and a 
calf’ s-head, had been removed, there was 
heaved upon the board a magnificent 
haunch of venison. 

“ Harry, my good fellow,” said my host, 
in a tone of regretful apology, “ I am afraid 
you see your dinner.” 

I replied, with some alacrity, that 1 had 
distinctly perceived it, half an hour ago. 

“ Nonsense !” 

“ It is true.” 

“ Fie, fie !” said Dick, remorselessly be- 
ginning to carve. 

“ If you were to add ‘ fo-fum/ in the 
manner of your distinguished ancestors, I 
should still tell you I can do no more.” # 

“ Now, see here,” said Dick, in a reason- 
ing tone. “This will never do. Those 
lighter matters were merely provocatives 
and toys. (White burgundy, to Mr. Halse- 
well in a chalice.) Taste that, my friend. 
Then resume your weapons, and to your 
duty, if you be a man.” 

“ If I were twenty-five men, you should 
not invite me twice. As it is, my appetite 
is gone. It was; hale, but not immortal. 
It dwindled with the capon. It vanished 
with the calf’s-head.” 

“ Well, well,” said Dicky “ the fault is 


not ours. Let nature bear the blame of 
her own degeneracy. How melancholy 
to reflect that, at a period of dinner wliou 
half a bullock, and a couple of bogs, would 
have been dealt with by my forefathers as 
a woodcock and a brace of larks, we cower 
and quail beforo a miserable haunch ! 
Take away, and bring pitchers and pipes.” 

Two mighty claret- jugs, and some 
Turkish pipes (of which the specimen 
selected by Dick reached nearly to the 
window), having been produced, tho butler 
placed a large carved box on the table, 
between ns, and withdrew. 

“ Help yourself,” said my friend, pushing 
the box, not without an effort, within my 
roach. “ My groat-great-grandmother’s 
favourite snuff-box ! She was nearly seven 
feet high, largo in proportion, and snuffed 
inveteratcly. This box — chest, we should 
now call it— lasted her two days. And now, 
dear boy,” lie continued, “ fill your pitcher, 
and listen to me. Harry, you see before 
you a miserable man.” 

“ Go on.” 

“ I tell my chosen friend that I am a 
miserable man,” said Mr. Longohild, 
faintly, “ and am simply requested to 
‘ go ou !’ ” 

“ Before I can sympathise with my 
friend’s sorrows, I must know them.” . 

“ Harry, I am in love.” 

“ My good follow !” 

“ You’re such a devil of a distance off,” 
said Dick, “ that I can’t shake hands with 
you; else, for the sympathy expressed in 
your tone, I would give you a grip you 
should remember for a fortnight. Yes, 
Harry, I love. ” 

“ Do so. Marry. And be happy.” 

tc Harry, you know the upas-tree under 
which it is my lot to dwell,” rejoined Dick, 

“ and you bid me love, and marry.” 

“ I don’t positively insist upon your 
doing either. It was only a hope, rather 
let me say, an expectation ; for I see that 
your mind is made up.” 

“ To the first, yes,” said Dick, refilling his 
immense pipe* and sending forth a volume of 
smoke that almost obscured him, blushes 
and all. “ But fill your goblet. It was 
towards the close of a sultry August day, 
that a solitary horseman might have been 
noticed, issuing from the picturesque defile 
created by the diggings of the Cor bur an. 
and Trediddlem Railway, in close proximity 
to the sequestered and intensely Cornish 
village of Trecorphen. The animal he be- 
strode, though not less than seventeen and 
a half hands high, was almost concealed 
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by the folds of the enormous travelling- 
cloak, worn — in deference to the inclemency 
of a British summer — by the rider. 

44 An apparition so unwonted attracted 
to the casements more than one comely 
rustic face, usually on the broad grin ; but 
to none of these did that pensive traveller 
vouchsafe the slightest heed, until he had 
arrived opposite the very last dwelling : 
an edifice half-hidden in trees, and singular 
enough, in structure, having rather the ap- 
pearance of a couple of tall dovecots, placed 
one upon another, with an observatory top- 
ping all. 

44 I never saw so queer a wigwam !” con- 
tinued Dick, dropping the incognito. 44 Al- 
though of inordinate height, it consisted of 
only two floors, the lower of which might 
have accommodated a cameleopard, who 
had a growing family in the nursery above. 

“ I checked my horse, and was admiring 
the simple grandeur of the building, .when 
a — a figure — came into view.” (Dick’s 
voice trembled slightly, and he passed his 
hand across his brow.) “ You are, doubt- 
less, not unacquainted with that majestic 
abstraction popularly known as Britannia. 
Sir, if for the shirt, of mail, we substitute a 
woollen spencer ; for the fork with three 
prongs, one with two ; and for tho helmet a 
natural diadem of fawn-coloured hair, in- 
terspersed, for the moment, with wisps of 
hay ; you have before you the noble object I 
am feebly endeavouring to depict. 

44 The hair decorations I have mentioned, 
proceeded from a truss of hay which she bore 
upon her shoulder, and which she flung np, 
as though it had been a penny roll, in the 
direction of a massive head and shoulders 
which appeared at the window of an ad- 
jacent loft. 

“ It was only when sho turned and faced 
me, that I became aware of the full mag- 
nificence of that fair woman’s proportions. 
I speak of her, of course, as compared with 
existing races. In brighter ages, a mere 
doll, she was, now, what might not inaptly 
be termed a giantess. Henry Halsowell, 
that grand development was seven feet two 
inches in stature !” 

44 Without her shoes?” 

u Or stockings,” replied Mr. Longchild, 
solemnly ; 44 she hadn’t either. This Cornish 
Britannia was, I should say, about three- 
and-twenty. Her manner, sir, was easy 
and dignified ; and, as she dibbed the handle 
of her tri — bident, I mean — into the soil, 
and placing her white elbow between the 
prongs, gazed at me with great calm eyes, 
the size of cheese-plates, I felt my whole 


being dilate and thrill, in a manner to 
which I had been totally unaccustomed. 

44 My appearance, or that of my horso - 
seemed to awaken her interest. Sum- 
moned by a graceful backward movement 
of her disengaged thumb, tho individual in 
the loft descended and stood by her side. 

He also, was (for modern times) hale and 
well-grown : standing a good eight feet in 
his boots. 

44 For a whole minute, wo gazed silently 
on each other. Then tho male giant spake : j 

44 4 1 say, mister, won’t ye step in ? There 
an’t no charge, and father’s a sight bigger 
nor wo. He’s doubled up with rheumatis’ 
just now, but he don’t mind bein’ draw’ll 
out for strangers.’ 

44 4 My good sir !’ I replied, rather taken ! 
aback by this address : 4 By no means. J 
Your worthy father shall not be forcibly 
straightened for mo. Do not mistake a 
very pardonable admiration for intrusive 
curiosity. Tho attract ion outside your 
mansion is more than sufficient. May 
I beg you to present mo to your char — 
that, is, your sister? My name is Long- 
child.’ . " ; 

44 4 Hern’s Petticloll.* 

44 I bowed, and a gracious smile widened > 
Britannia’s lips to tho extent of about a 
quarter of a yard. 4 Pcttidoll !* 

44 ‘There’s sixty foot of u.s in family alto- 
gether, between eight; wi’out count o’ tho 
baby, which, bein’ o.nly a year old, an’t four 
foot, yet,’ remarked Mr. Pcttidoll. 4 But 
won’t ye come down fofc a bit ?’ lie added, 
with involuntary deference to -the stature 
of my steed. 

44 Wouldn’t I come down ! Ah, Harry ! 
What would I not have given to 4 come 
down ;’ to stand before that blessed crea- 
ture ; to tell her that here, at last, was the 
realisation of my dream ; that, united with 
. her, and parent, pcrchancc, of a line of 
giants, I But, no, no. Once dismounted, 
the sense of insignificance in proximity to 
proportions so vast, would be too strong few 
me. One single moment, I hesitated. I even 
disengaged my right foot, preparatory to 
coming down, but my heart failed. I 
flung all the passion that was seething in 
my e soul, into one look, and rojle hastily 
away. But, sir, that look had been re- 
turned ! She loved. Britannia loved me ! 

44 Turning an tingle in the road, I glanced 
back. . She was immovable ; leaning on her 
bident; her eyes (plainly visible even at 
that distance) still fixed on my retreating 
form.” 

4< And that is the end of the story ?” 
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* 44 No. The beginning. I have visited from which I roly upon your tried friend- 
this remarkable family,” said Dick, with ship, Harry, to extricate me.” 

) heightened colour, “ more than once : more, 46 Speak !” 

I may say, than twenty times. They grow, 44 1 am due,” said Dick, gravely, 44 at 

sir ” Trccorphen to-morrow ; and sure I am 

44 I should have thought that impos- that the whole colossal fraternity entertain 
i siblo !” the liveliest expectation that I shall then 

44 Hear me out — grow more and more, formally demand my Susan’s extensive 
upon me. Britannia (Susan, I mean) is an hand. You must* visit, must see lier, must 
angel ! As she stood, with her broad white (kindly, but firmly) divorce her mind from 

* Land on my horse’s mane ” the cherished faith that my stature is abso- 

44 You are always on horseback ?” lutely gigantic, or that I can oyen (speak 

44 I have never,” said Mr. Longehild, with perfect candour) hold my own among 
44 mustered courage to disabuse her of the her colossal kin. Succeed in this, and,” 

, idea slio manifestly entertains, that I am concluded .Dick, with quiet exultation, “ I 
of a stature equal to her own. She would will, answer for the rest.” 
not like to look down upon me. And Tire next afternoon found mo at Tre- 
Harry,” continued Dick, looking at me corplien. The residence of the Pcttidolls 
with wistful interrogation : * 44 She would was easy to discover. Everybody in the 
look down upon me, eh ?” • sequestered village knew, and appeared to 

44 Well, physically, perhaps, yes.* Intel- hold in high respect, that giant family: 

lectually- ” whose ancestors, I found, had been sub- 

44 Bah!” said Dick. 44 Now, Harry, you stantial farmers in the vicinity, 
know my sad history, and myself, well. My summons at tho lofty portal was 
I put it to you, what chance, what hope, answered by tho young lady herself, in 
have 1 in the world, of making this splendid whose fair large face I fancied I could 
piece of nature my wife?” • detect a slight shade of disappointment at 

44 Knowing, as you say, my good friend, tho appearance of love’s ambassador in-, 
both yourself, and what you style your sad stead of love himself. She was decidedly 
history, I ailirra that you have oVery chance handsome, and, despite her amazing sta- 
' and hope. You shall marry the object of ture, which fully confirmed Dick’s compa- 
your singular passion.” tation, was, nevertheless, as brisk and 

, “ Harry !” exclaimed Dick, his really graceful in her movements as a fairy! 

, noble face lighting up in every massive A human mountain, designated as 
lineament. 44 You good fellow ! You give 44 Brother Will,” who appeared to have been 
> me now life ! Complete tho work. Lend playing with tho four-foot nursling, pro- 
1 mo your assistance.” sently vanished with his charge; and I 

44 Command it, in everything. If taking was left alone with Britannia to execute my 
you on my* back in the momentous crisis delicate mission, 
j of proposal, would give you a sufficient Space forbids me to repeat, at length, 
advantage in point of ” ' , tho conversation that., ensued. Throe 

44 No jesting, if you love me,” inter- things became clear. First, that the sin- 
rupted Dick. 44 Como of it what may, gular attachment was reciprocated; se- 
, note that I am in earnest. I have set my condly, that Miss Pettidoll was fully pre- 
heart upon this girl, and if I seem — pared for the proposal I was empowered 
timid, shall I call it ? — it is because I do to make; thirdly, that a persuasion that lier 
not wish to throw a single chance away, lover was of height commensurate with her 
Shisan Pettidoll is peculiarly sensitive, and, own, had full possession of her mind. 

* (no unusual thing with these finer natures) By way of preparation, I drew a moving 
i keenly alive to tho ridiculous. On my picture of my poor friend’s present mental 

horse, I am her emperor, her lord ! On condition, not to speak of that to which 
I the earth, beside her, what am I ! ” he would infallibly be reduced, should 

I 44 But, surely, she does not suppose that my* mission, when fully declared, prove 
she has been receiving the addresses of a ineffectual. Britannia was touched. Sho 
giant?” even shed a mighty tear, avowing, with 

“ I, I, am not suro of that'' interrupted quiet simplicity, that her happiness (as far 
Dick, colouring slightly. 46 1 may have per- as she could judge of it), was involved in 
mitted myself allusions, tending vaguely, this affair. But then, alas ! her father, still 
in the most indirect manner/ to foster that lying indisposed within, had peculiar views 
\ supposition; and herein lies the difficulty with regard to his daughter’s marriage, 
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and to him, she must, of necessity, refer 
me. Would 1 see him? Of course. Witli 
pleasure. And we entered. 

Mr. Pcttidoll, reclining on a couch that 
might have served for Og, was 1 still in a 
rheumatic state of curve, but might (at a 
t ough calculation) have reached, when elon- 
gated, to about ten feet and a half. He had 
a fine old reverend head, and would have 
made an imposing study of an ancient pa- 
triarch in his decay. 

To him, I repeated the particulars of 
my mission, and expressed my hope of a 
favourable reply. 

Mr. Pcttidoll cleared his throat, and, 
with language and manner somewhat above 
his apparent station, replied as follows > 

“ Y oung gentleman ; my young friend, if 
1 may call you so ; I am now an aged man ; 
and, though I hope at all times a resigned, 
I have not been a happy, one. The remark- 
able proportions which Providence has al- 
lotted to my race, have been the cause of 
much mortification, much separation from 
the general community of man, and, by 
consequence, much loss and curtailment of 
things appertaining to material comfort. 

• My resolution was long since taken, and 
has acquired the force of an absolute vow 
— never to permit one of my daughters 
to* marry an individual of unusual stature. 
Giants are an anachronism. Never, never, 
with my consent — shall the unhappy race 
be renewed ! Sir, my answer is given. 
Thanks, thanks, to your high-minded friend, 
hut his offer is declined. Susan shall never 
wed a giant-husband,” 

“ Thanks to you, my dear Mr. Pettidoll !” 
I exclaimed, starting up, and grasping as 
much of the hand of tho good old man as 
mine would hold. “ My friend Longchild 
is not , as you apprehend, gigantic — save in 
heart,” I added ; for I caught sight of Miss 
Susan hovering within ear-shot. • 

“ Not gigantic ? That is well. But,” con- 
tinued Mr. Pettidoll, “opinions are various. 
Mr. Longchild’s stately bearing ! Mr. Long- 
child’s commanding form ! The powerful 
animal Mr. Longchild is compelled to use ! 
These are indications of something beyond 
the height I could desire to see.” 

“ Reassure yourself, dear sir,” I replied 
(a little uneasily, for I did not know how 
the young lady might take it) ; “ my friend 
is not — no, certainly he is not — six feet 
high” 

“ Good !” said the giant, relieved. 

And, to my unspeakable satisfaction, Bri- 
tannia clasped her hands, as 'in thankful- 
ness. 


“ I should, perhaps, be wrong,” I re- 
sumed, gaining courage, “ if I estimated 
Longchild’s height as exceeding five-feet 
six.” 

“ Better !” cried Mr. Pettidoll, sitting up 
in bed, to a towering height, and rubbing 
his hands. 

“Will you be astonished,” I faltered (not 
daring to look towards Susan), “ if I frankly 
state that my friend’s height is under five 
feet?” 

(I heard $ giggle-) 

“ Best of all !” roared the old gentleman, 
flinging np his nightcap. 

“Not, not, quite” I stammered. “Come, 
the truth must out 1 My dear friend, Long- 
child, sustained an accident in his child- 
hood, which limited his height (naturally 
moderate), t<* — to — four feet mid a half” 

“ Thrt£ man is my son-in-law !” shouted 
Mr. Pettidoll, almost straightening himself 
in his ecstasy. 

And there came, in Susan’s broken ac- 
cents, from the adjacent room : 

“ Little darling !” 

The largest chalice in Gaunthopc-tho 
Towers was replenished twice that night. 


THE, GREAT MAGYAR. 

IN FOUR PARTS. CHAPTER IX. 

The deviations of the magnetic needle 
do ' not coincide more precisely with the 
periodic convulsions of the solar atmo- 
sphere than the fluctuating condition of 
Count Szeclionyi’s health coincided with 
that of his country’s fortunes. 

Between the month of September, 1848, 
and the month of August, 1849, Hungary 
was the theatre of a great historical 
tragedy; During the whole of that period 
the character of Szechenyi’s madness was 
fearfully violent. On the 11th of August, 
1849, the Hungarian tragedy was acted 
out, when the sword of an exhausted nation 
was surrendered to its foreign conqueror. 
From that moment both Hungary and 
r Szechenyi subsided into the sullen lethargy 
of a profound dejection. A countenance 
in which all expression seemed for ever ex- 
tinguished — more greatly grievous from its 
great want of grief— the sullen squalid 
ruin of a noble nature — this was all that 
now remained of the Great Magyar. To a 
period of exasperation had. succeeded a 
period of silence. To the period of silence 
again succeeded a period of loquacity, 
wretched, miserable loquacity 1 — the loqua- 
city of an unreasoning and unreasonable 
remorse* This lasted for two years. To- 
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wards tho end of the year 1850, a feeble 
ray of reason roappeared. Ennui is surely 
a most intelligible affliction ; and (promis- 
ing symptom of intelligence !) Dr. Gorgen’s 
patient began to be bored. To amuse and 
distract him, his guardians had recourse to 
all sorts of childish games. Increasing 
evidence of intelligence ! — amusements 
failed to amuse him. He even showed 
himself able to appreciate the excessive 
tediousness and stupidity of conversation 
with his fellow- creatures. But he had 
always been fond of chess ; and chessmen 
are, perhaps, the only men for whose conduct 
a wise man should ever make himself re- 
sponsible. The count’s reviving passion 
for chess soon became all-absorbing. But 
it was not easy to find him a partner in- 
capable of being tired ont by his assiduity. 
At last, however, this difficult desideratum 
was secured. 

A poor Hungarian student, whose name 
was Asbotli, was, at this time, finishing his 
studies at the University of Vienna, /n 
tho intervals of study, he gained a few 
florins by teaching languages, and in this 
way he earned, meagrely enough, the 
means of paying for his own education. 
Asbotli was induced to pass all his even- 
ings at Dobling, playing chess *with Dr. 
Gorgon’s illustrious patient. The poor 
• student was paid so much an hour for this 
chess-playing, which usually began at six 
• iri the afternoon, and often lasted till day- 
break next morning. But one evening 
| Asbotli failed to appear at the usual hour, 
j What was the matter ? He had gone mad ! 

I Shortly afl er wards lie died. When the count 
hoard of Asbotli’s death his grief was exces- 
sive, and he sobbed like a child. From bond- 
j age to the fantastic but terrible suffering of 
his own mysterious affliction, Szechenyi was 
released by the wholesome emotion of this 
simple sorrow. Gradually he recovered — 
not, indeed, the hopes, the aspirations, and 
the energies which he had lost for ever in 
the defeat of his country’s independence, 
but the full command of his fine intellect. 

First his wife and children, then a host 
of friends, were admitted to see him. 
Their visits comforted his solitude, and 
their converse revived his interest in public 
affairs. One day the count’s valet in- 
formed him that a soldier, who had come 
to see him, was anxious to be admitted. 

“ A soldier ! What is his name ?” 

. “ Joseph, he says.” 

“ I remember no soldier of that name. Yet 
it Su&y be some old servant whom I should 
he ashamed to have forgotten. Admit him.” 


The door opened, and next moment the 
young Archduke Joseph flung himself intd 
the arms of the count. 

“ Ah, how good, how kind of your Im- 
perial Highness.” 

“Bah! my dear count; for Hoavon’s 
sake don’t Imperial Highness, but tutoyer, 
me, as you did in the good old time when 
you used to dance me (troublesome brat 
that I was !) upon your knees.” 

The poor count clung tenaciously to the 
asylum he had found at Dobling, nor could 
the frequent entreaties of his family ever 
induce him to quit it. Yet from its window, 
as it were, his intellect, supreme in its 
superiority to those on whose conduct he 
was henceforth to look down, an inactive 
but keenly critical spectator, surveyed the 
world outside, with a political coup d’ooil 
rarely equalled in accuracy of vision. 

CHAPTER x. 

The political deluge of 1848 had subsided, 
but the old landmarks did not reappear. 
Orf the surface nothing was visible save 
wreckage. Never before or since, in tho 
history of the Austro-Hungarian empire, 
has there been a period so propitious to 
the task of political reconstruction in a 
conservative spirit as that which immedi- 
ately succeeded the revolution of 1848. 
But this precious moment was lost in 
tho absence of any political intelligence 
capable of understanding and utilising 
it. All political parties were then ex- 
hausted, all political quacks discredited; 
society had learned by a bitter experience 
to mistrust its own strength. It was will- 
ing to be doctored and nursed and put on 
the strictest regimen; but, above all things 
else, it needed and longed for repose. It 
had the misfortune, however, to have for its 
doctors only Prince Schwartzenberg and 
Baron Bach. These politicians (statesmen 
we cannot call them) could think of no 
more judicious treatment for their patient 
than to put the poor wretch, first of all, 
.through a severe course of courts-martial, 
then tie it up hand and toot in the tightest 
ligatures of red tape, gag it, tweak its nose, 
and spit in its face. This was called a con- 
servative policy. 

Baron Bach was, or rather is (for, though 
politically dead, he is yet, physically, alive) 
a man of rare intellectual activity. Bub 
his intellect is like that of Philip the Second 
of Spain : the intellect of a born bureaucrat, 
which looks at all that is great through a di- 
minishing glass, and all that is small through 
a magnifying glass. Prince Schwartzen- 
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berg, though i\ot a wise minister, was not 
till ordinary man. His self-esteem and self- 
con lidence were enormous. He was a grand 
seigneur by temperament as well as social 
position : the head of a semi- royal house, 
with more than imperial pride in all that 
he was, and all that he represented. Bril- 
liant in conversation, energetic in action, 
always effective in official correspondence, 
he was vain, haughty, self- asserting, over- 
bearing, but gifted with a singular power 
to charm and subdue, when be pleased, both 
men and women. He was a passionate and 
unscrupulous man of pleasure, whose love 
of pleasure was, however, united with an 
immense ambition, and a remarkable faci- 
lity for public affairs. He brooked no rival 
either in affairs of state, or in affairs of 
gallantry, and never scrupled to' use his 
political power to crush the objects of his 
private dislike. He had an unmitigated 
contempt for every variety of the human 
species which did not find its ciilminating 
representative perfection in himself. A n( l 
as the only portion of the human species 
which Providence had reserved for this 
honour was the purely German aristocracy 
of Austria, the very existence of all the 
other nationalities of the empire was, under 
his regime, superciliously ignored. The 
most eminent and wealthiest Hungarian 
magnates — men whose properties are 
amongst the largest in Europe, and who 
had been trfiiglit by Szeohenyi and his dis- 
ciples to study with affectionate assiduity 
every inch of their native soil — now found 
themselves subjected, in the minutest de- 
tails of local administration, to the clumsy 
insolence of under-bred and ill-educatcd 
official clerks, sent from Vienna to rule 
over populations of whose language they 
were ignorant, ,in provinces of which the 
geography even was but imperfectly known 
to them. Tlio little finger of Sehwartzen- 
berg was heavier than the whole body of 
Mctternich ; and national susceptibilities 
which had been tenderly managed by the 
. great prince, were insulted without prove- • 
cation by his successor. To the man who 
now governed the empire it was intolerable 
to admit that the empiro was under ob- 
ligations to any one but himself. Those 
who had defended, and those who had at- 
• tacked it, were treated alike, and the Croats 
were crushed as flat as the Hungarians 
under the hoofs of that high horse which 
Prince Schwartzenberg rode rough-shod 
over all. 

Of the social condition of Hungary at 
this time, tlio following picture is painted by 

' * 


M. Aurelius Kecskemethy, a young Hun- 
garian, who, after having shared with en- 
thusiasm all the ultra-revolutionary aspira- 
tions of the Hungarian youth in 1848, had 
been so completely sobered by the result of 
them, that in 1857 ho was willing to earn 
his livelihood as an employe of the Aus- 
trian bureaucracy, whose worthy function | 
was (to use his. own words) that of “do- j 
ciding how much intellectual nourishment i 
might, without inconvenience, bo allowed ! 
to the thirty- six millions of souls which | 
constitute the Austrian empire” — in other j 
words, the censorship of the press. j 

“In 1857,” says M. Kecskemethy, “the i 
system of M. do Bach had attained its I 
apogee. ‘ Give us only ton years more,’ 
said tlio .government, ‘and all the elder 
generation Vliich still clings, in secret-, to . 
the constitutional traditions of 1848, will j 
have died out.’ No great trouble was ex- | 
peeled in dealing with the younger gene- 
ration. Some of us were driven, by sheer 
want of any other means of earning our 
broad, to seek employment of the govern- j 
ment which had reduced us to this neces- 
sity. One went into the army, another 
into a public office. No other career was 
open to them. The small nobility was half i 
ruined. The great nobility was corrupted. 
The youth of our national aristocracy, 
carefully excluded from public life, gave ' 
itself up to dissipation and frivolity. Jf a | 
few old men still pleaded in private for the j 
preservation of ‘some of the ancient secular | 
liberties of the realm, their voice could 
never reach the public ear, .for tho press 
was completely silenced, and nothing but 
the lowest and most venal journalism al- 
lowed ; whilst all that passed behind the 
scones was carefully concealed from every 
eye by a vigilant police.” 

Such was the social and political condi- 
tion of tho Austrian empire when the intel- 
ligence of Szeohenyi was re-awakened to 
the contemplation of it. 

Who can wonder that he deemed Jhe 
window of a lunatic asylum the most fitting 
point of view from which to scrutinise the : 
effects of a policy extolled by the wise- j 
acres outside as the perfection of political ' 
wisdom? 

CHAPTER XT. 

News, accurate and ample, of the outside 
world was not wanting to the recluse of 
Dobling. Books, pamphlets, letters, visi- 
tors, lie received daily. His correspond- 
ence was active and extensive, nor was it 
altogether private. The fusion brought 
about by government influence between the 
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Hungarian Oestbahn and tbe German 
Sudbalm Railway Companies appeared to 
Szechcnyi the virtual suppression of an 
enterprise demanded by Hungarian inte- 
rests, and tbo simultaneous confiscation of 
Hungarian resources for the exclusive 
furtherance of a purely Germanic under- 
taking. In the strength of this conviction 
lie addressed to Count Edmond Zichi, one 
of the most eminent and capable .of the 
Hungarian directors, a letter which found 
its way into the public journals, and was 
immediately suppressed by the Austrian 
police, but not before it had created g, con- 
siderable sensation. From this letter we 
extract a few remarkable passages : 

“ Thou wast ever,” says the writer to the 
recipient of it, “ punctilious on the point of 
honour, more than punctilious, ^keenly sensi- 
tive. No man doubts it, and I, '■myself, 
have been so fortunate as to test the justice 
of thy reputation in this respect. Dost 
thou yet remember, friend, that evening at 
Peslh, when we walked home together from 
the Casino, and when, taking offence at a 
remark which I let fall most innocently in 
the course of our conversation, thou didst 
challenge me there and then ? Faith, had 
I not already proved myself no novice in 
the use of sword and pistol, it w l ’ould have 
been impossible for me to have refused the 
encounter. But luckily I could, without 
risking the imputation of personal cowardice, 
make to thee my cordial excuses, and as 
soon as we had shaken hands thereupon, 
I conceived for thee a sincere affection — 
an affection .strengthened by my hearty 
appreciation of thy sensitive self-respect. 
Yet was there one thing which ever vexed 
me beyond measure, and that was, to see 
thee — let me say it frankly — as a man of 
pleasure so ardent, as a patriot so languid. 
Answer, friend, was not my judgment of 
thee just ? Ah, ivell, thirty years have 
passed away since then. And now ? . . . 
I am a wreck, the semi-animate remnant of 
a ruined life, whilst thou, on the contrary, 
h3st grown and greatened, from year to. 
year, in the domain of a manly and creative 
activity. And with what joy (if, indeed, 
the word ‘joy’ may be uttered without re- 
buke by any man situated as I am), with 
what inexpressible joy, dear friend, have I 
learned that thou hast the gift and the will 
to be happy, not merely with that miserable 
simulacrum of happiness which- is from 
without, but with that genuine happiness 
which is from within, and hath its source 
in the conscience of an honest man. What 
greater happiness, indeed, can any man 


hope to find in this world than the happi- 
ness of serving his country, and manfullji 
assisting the mighty march of man’s pro- 
gress towards man’s destined good ? Yes, 
it is indeed with joy that I have learned 
how, unsubdued by the heavy yoke of 
afflicting circumstances, thou art even now, 
in the unrelinquished activity of a brave 
man’s life, happier, far happier, than in < 
the days of thy heedless youth. Happier — 
and \yhy ? Because enjoyment was then, 
and productive activity is now, the aim of 
thy existence.” 

Could St. Paul himself more artfully, or 
with more touching dignity of appeal, have - 
erdisted on behalf of the cause he pleaded 
the Self-esteem of those to whom he ad- 
dressed himself ? 

“He,” the letter adds, “who knows how 
to suffer and endure without flinching on 
behalf of what he owes bis country, he only 
merits the patriot’s thorny crown. The 
man who holds his ground against all odds 
(and in despite of insult, calumny, miscon- 
ception, arid menace), that man remains 
master of circumstances and lord of ilio 
occasion, which, however long delayed, 
never fails the expectation of those who 
wait, for it. But the man who quits tho 
ground of public duty has committed 
political suicide ; and not even the Voice 
which raised Lazarus from the tomb can 
restore life to the dead who die thus.” 

In 1858, Baron Bach, the Austrian 
Minister of tho Interior, demanded the 
suppression of tho fundamental statute in 
tho constitution of tlio Hungarian Academy 
founded by Szechcnyi in 1825;* which 
statute declares that the permanent object 
of that institution is the culture of the 
Magyar language. This called forth a 
published manifesto from Szechenyi. 

“ Tortured,” he says, “ by indescribable 
mental suffering, a man buried alivo, and 
whose heart cannot beat without bleeding, 
fully conscious of all the horrors of my 
present desolate position, I now ask my- 
self, ‘ What is my duty to tho Hungarian 
Academy ” 

After pathetically justitying the protest 
which it so fearlessly records, the letter 
then continues, in words which, written in 
1858, were positive!y*prophetic : “ My con- 
viction is that our glorious Emperor, Franz 
Josef, will sooner or later discover that the 
aim of his majesty’s present ministers, viz., „ 
the forcible Gorin anisation of all the con- 
stituent races of the empire, is simply a 

* Seo chapter i. of this Memoir. 
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solemn absurdity, a cruel mystification in 
f(rbich Austria is cheating herself. He will 
end by perceiving that* the majority of the 
- Austrian populations are gravitating to- 
wards foreign centres, and that this move- 
ment, so perilous for the empire, must ne- 
cessarily be accelerated by every difficulty 
to which its external relations arc exposed. 
The disasters which those difficulties must 
occasion are inevitable. In the midst of 
this general tendency towards the dissolu- 
tion of the empire, what is the position of 
its Hungarian subjects ? The Hungarian, 
and he only, has no affinity whatsoever 
with any foreign race or state. His ambi- 
tion and interests cannot range boyond his 
present country ; and it is only under* the 
, sheltering aegis of his legitimate and con- 
stitutional sovereign that his utmost de- 
sires and traditional destinies can by any 
possibility be realised. When the day of 
difficulty and danger arrives, and yet once 
more I affirm that most assuredly that day 
will arrive, the emperor, enlightened by the 
disastrous i*esult of mischievous political 
experiments, will then, perforce, become 
himself the champion of those whoso 
national existence Ms majesty's govern- 
ment now endeavours to extinguish. Our 
young monarch will then no longer tole- 
rate the assassination of that noble nation 
with whose loyal co-operation a chivalrous 
sovereign may safely dare all difficulties, 
and brave the most desperate circum- 
stances: that recuperative and devoted 
race, which on behalf of a prince beloved, 
and faithful to his knightly oath, hath ever 
been, is now, and ever will be, ready to shed 
the last drop of its blood. . . . 

u Tliis is what I perceive in the future. 
And let me add that, with all the strength 
of my being, I confide implicitly in that 
Providence which often smites severely 
both princes and peoples in punishment of 
their faults, but which has never yet 
suffered a generous nation to perish utterly, 
or an honest prince to remain for ever in- 
tellectually blinded. Sustained by * this 
conviction, which comes to me from iny 
faith in God, my decision as founder of 
the academy has been firmly taken. If 
there be no means of resistance, if we must 
absolutely submit to the conditions imposed 
upon us, I accept the new statutes, although 
there is not one of them which I approve. 
I accept them all with the resignation of a 
conquered mail, whoso heart may be wrung 
but whose opinion oannot be fettered. At 
the same time, however, true to the noble 
* motto of ‘ justum ao teqacem propositi 


viruin/ I hereby solemnly declare that I 
shall cease to pay to the academy the ' 
annual interest of the sum dedicated by me 
to the foundation of it, the moment in 
which the sacrifice of my fortune becomes 
liable to employment on behalf of any 
other than the great object of its founders, 
which has been recognised by the law of 
the land, and confirmed by contract be- 
tween the nation and its sovereign. When 
I am dead my heirs will, I doubt not, ac- 
cept and adhere to this declaration. And 
if a day should come, when my present fears 
are realised, on that day either I or my 
successor will most assuredly withdraw all 
our contributions from the funds of an 
academy which will then have ceased to 
fulfil the 4 purpose of its foundation, and 
devote those* funds to the creation of some 
other a^id worthier national institution. ” 

It was not to be expected that these 
periodical protests and criticisms, even 
tfjpugh issued from beneath the sinister 
shelter of a lunatic asylum, would long be 
tolerated by an administration, which, to 
adopt the metaphor of* a Polish poet, was 
capable of punishing all who ventured 
to pick up a. pin in the street, because it | 
knew that, in the hands of the oppressed, 
a pin may become a formidable weapon. 
Szechenyi was at the same time writing to 
the London Times newspaper, vigorous 
descriptions of the political condition of 
Austria under the administration of Baron 
Bach. . Whenever one of these letters ap- 
peared in the great English journal, it was 
a day of rejoicing at Dobling. ( 

In 1859, the Bach system began to 
totter. The predictions of Szechenyi were 
already being fulfilled. Not only the Hun- 
garians, but all the other non- German 
population of the empire, had been taught 
to execrate the government under which 
they were living. The Czechs and Croats 
complained that what had been inflicted 
on the Magyars by way of punishment was 
dealt out to them by way of reward ; and 
/the declaration of war between Aust&a 
and Italy was hailed by all these popula- 
tions with a thrill of hope in hearts which 
invoked from all parts of the empire the 
defeat of the imperial armies. The young 
Emperor liimself, whose political misfortunes 
have been partly due to the generous loyalty 
with which he has at all times given fair 
play to the policy of incapable ministers, 
was at last growing thoroughly disgusted 
with the proved sterility and weakness 
of the repressive system which had for ten 
years been carried out in his name.. To re- 
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gain the failing confidence of the sovereign, 
to reassure his majesty’s increasing alarm, 
and to justify the policy of tlie government, 
Baron Bach caused to he drawn up a 
private memoir by one of his employes, 
which he himself carefully corrected, and 
which, under the title of Riickblick (Re- 
trospect) was an elaborate apology for the 
Bach policy ; which it affirmed to have 
been specially beneficial to all the material 
interests of Hungary. This memoir not 
being intended for publication, but only for 
the eye of the sovereign, was written with 
a reckless audacity of assertion. 

Soon, a small pamphlet, written in 
German, was printed and published in 
London ; and speedily circulated at Vienna. 
The complicated and clumsy title of it was, 
“ Hiii Blick auf den anonymen Riiokblick, 
wclcher fur einern vertrauten KVeis, in 
vorhiilfnissmassig wenigen Exemplaren in 
Monato October, 1857, iiu Wien erschion. 
Yon einem Ungar. London, 1859.” An- 
gliee : “ A glance at the Retrospect, *of 

which, in October, 1859, a few copies 
were printed for private and confidential 
circulation at Vicuna. By a Hungarian.” 
This publication was a crushing reply to 
the Bach Memoir, which it mercilessly 
thrust into publicity after having stripped 
it bare of every rug of argument, and 
branded the word “ Lie' upon its forehead. 
The author of this pamphlet was Stephen 
Szechenyi. 

On the 2Lst of August, 1859, Baron. 
Bach’s resignation was accepted by the 
Emperor Baron Htibner, who had till 
then been Austrian ambassador at Paris, 
assumed the portfolio for home affairs, in 
place of Baron Bach, in the Rechberg- 
Sohmerliug cabinet. To these statesmen 
the pacification of Hungary now appeared 
to be ft matter of urgent necessity, nor did 
they scruple to enter into correspondence 
on the subject of it with the recluse of 
Dublin g. At last a happier day seemed 
about to dawn, both for Hungary and for 
the Great Magyar. 

CHAFIEE XII. 

In vain ! That gleam of hope was mo- 
mentary only, and soon “ the jaws of dark- 
ness did deyour it up.” Baron Hu bn el's 
proposals were considered too hazardous, 
by his colleagues, who were also dissatisfied 
with the loyalty of his proceedings. He 
retired from office suddenly, without having 
achieved any solution of the Hungarian 
question. There still remained in the cabinet 
a considerable lump of tho old leaven. 


_ _ _ _ 

The disappointment was a tenable one to 
the excitable temperament of Szechen^. 
Among those disciples of Baron Bach who 
remained in the ministry, was one whose 
theory of tho executive function was known 
to be even more hostile to personal liberty 
than that of his master. This was Baron 
Thiery, minister of police. 

The following anecdote has beeu related 
to us by an intimato friend of Szeehenyi’s : 

In the year 1833 a due! was fought be- 
tween Count Stephen Szechenyi and Baron 
Louis Ore zy, in consequence of some offence 
taken by one or other of them at expres- 
sions used in the course of a violent political 
discussion. On their -way to tho place of 
meeting, the two principals recounted, each 
to his own seconds, the dreams which they 
had respectively dreamed over night. Each 
had dreamed that he was killed by a pistol 
bullet in the head, but neither had seen in 
his dream the hand by which the shot was 
fired. In the duel Baron Orezy was slightly 
wounded. The two combatants survived 
the encounter. But many years afterwards, 
Louis Orczy blew out his brains. The late 
of Stephen Szechenyi is now to be told. 

A t half past six o’clock on the morning of 
the 3rd of March, 1890, a police officer, M. 
Felsenthal, accompanied by two commis- 
saries, entered the apartment of Count 
Szechenyi, at Dobling, and proceeded to 
search the premises. 

The count received these unexpected 
visitors with the contemptuous courtesy of 
a great nobleman towards ill-mannered in- 
feriors. He assisted their investigations, 
offered them cigars and refreshments, and 
overwhelmed them with ironical compli- 
ments. The police officers withdrew with- 
out having discovered .any papers of tho 
least political importance 1 , but not without 
having possessed themselves of a little 
casket containing the count’s private corre- 
spondence with his family. After their de- 
parture, he was informed that during this 
search the house had been surrounded by 

strong military cordon, and that simul- 
taneously his two sons, Bela and Odo, and 
his most intimate friends, Gaza Zichi, 
Maximilien Falk, Ernest HolJan, and 
Aurelius Kecskemethy, had been subjected 
to a similar domiciliary visit, accompanied 
by a similar display of military force. 

This proceeding on the part of the 
minister of police created great scandal 
and alarm at Vienna. To justify it, Baron 
Thiery publicly declared that the police 
were on the traces of a vast conspiracy, the 
soul of which was Count Stephen Szechenyi. 
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> The count wrote to the minister, demand- 
ing the restitution of his private letters, 

, and a personal interview for the purpose 
of disproving the calumny by which their 
robbery was said to have been justified. 
Roth demands were rejected in the most 
insulting? terms, and the count was signi- 
ficantly informed that he could no longer 
be allowed to shelter himself beneath the 
roof of a lunatic asylum, and must be pre- 
pared to quit it at an early date. And 
meanwhile Raron Nicholas Ya y was pro- 
scribed and pursued, Zsedenyi and Richter 
were thrown into prison, General Eynatten 
hanged himself in his prison cell. Every 
Hungarian, still time to the cause of his 
country, was being hunted down by Baron 
Thiery’s hounds. 

On the 8th of April, 1860, two servants 
of Count Stephen Szechenyi knocked at the 
count’s bedroom door : it being their busi- 
ness to call him, as usual, at seven. Re- 
ceiving no answer, and finding the door 
locked, they hastened to inform one of the 
doctors of the establishment. On opening 
the door of the count’s apartment, the 
doctor and those, with him recoiled in 
horror. 

Count Stephen Szechenyi was seated in 
his arm chair, over one side of which his 
left arm was hanging. In his right hand 
was a revolver; his head was shattered 
v almost to pieces. He must have placed 
the muzzle of one barrel of the revolver 
- so close against the eyeball of the left eye, 

* when he fired, that the discharge could 
have mado but little, if any, noise. A 
sick man, who slept in the story under the 
count’s apartment, thought he had noticed 
a slight sound during the night in the room 
above : but by no one else had any explo- 
sion been heard. 

At the hour of ten in the morning of the 
10th of April, a small group of about a 
hundred persons was gathered round a plain 
black catafalque in the chapel of the Dobling 
hospital. The same day, the body of the 
Great Magyar was removed from Dobling * 
to the family vaults of the count’s ancestral 
mansion at Zenkendorf. The funeral cor- 
tege reached Zenkendorf in the evening, 
where the illustrious dead was received with 
lighted torches by the inhabitants of all the 
surrounding towns and villages. The bier 
was accompanied by upwards of six thou- 
sand persons to the chapel of Zenkendorf. 


On the following day, the remains of Stephen 
Szechenyi were placed, by eight young 
counts of the Szechenyi family, upon the 
funeral car, with the kalpalk and violet- 
coloured abtela of the deceased. On either 
side of it, walked four hundred of tho prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the district, bearing 
torches ; after them, an immense concourse 
of humbler mourners — the youth and age of 
all the surrounding country far and wide. 

Just as the body was being lowered into 
the grave, that immense multitude burst, 
as though simultaneously inspired into 
patriotic song ; and while tho ashes of 
tho great Hungarian sank beneath his 
native earth, there rose above them, on 
many thousand voices, the great national [ 
hymn of tho Hungarian people. 

So, in the, holy precincts of tho antique 
church} which he himself had rescued from 
ruin and dedicated to the memory of St. 
Stephen, now rest all that was mortal of < 
St. Stephen’s noblest son. 

# A few weeks later, on the 30th of April, 1 
1860, a moro splendid and general tribute | 
of respect and gratitude was rendered to 
the 1 memory of the Great Magyar. On 
that day the National Academy of Hungary 
celebrated at Pesth in solemn stato tho re- 
quiem of Its great founder ; and there was j 
not a single province or parish of Hungary | 
which (to the impotent vexation of the then 
Austrian government) was not publicly 
represented at this ceremony. 

Tlio Fourth Volume will be commenced on Saturday, 
June 4 », with a New Serial Story, entitled, 

THE DOCTOR’S MIXTURE, 

Which will bo continued from week to week until 
completed. 

A Short Serial Story will also be commenced in the First 
Number of the Now Volume, entitled, 

IN THAT STATE OF LIFE. 

And will be continued from week to week until com- 
pleted. 
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IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

The blow foil upon me very heavily and 
vory suddenly. • 

1 was just turned ono-and-twenty, tbo 
son of an English gentleman of good family, 
who had settled in New York bcforq my 
birth, and died when I was six years old, 
leaving iny mother, Margaret, and mo 
utterly penniless. Fortune’s /ather had 
left us a legacy of five thousand dollars 
apiece, and left Fortune herself to be 
brought up by my mother. She, Fortune 
I mean, was heiress to two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, while I had not a cent but 
what her father had given me. If I ever 
asked her to marry mo it would bo on the 
score of my good birth, and the great, great 
love T felt for her. 

My mother is very small and timid, with 
a quiet voice, that rarely rises above a 
whisper j tho prettiest woman I ever saw, 
but with no spirit at all, and only eighteen 
yeartf older than mo. We tyrannised over 
her when. wo were children, and it was only 
as I grew into manhood that I began to 
feel a very sweet and pleasant feeling of 
reverence mingled with the true love 1 bad 
always borne for her. Margaret and For- 
tune loved her wcll r I know, though we 
had all been accustomed to take our own 
way without much roference to her. 

“ George, ” she said one day, “you .re- 
member ybur father ?” 

“ Remember him ! I should think I did. 
A fine, handsome, thorough English gentle- 
man, as different to the Yankees about him 
as a grandee of Spain would be different 
to a troop of Irish Paddies.” 
t “ His name was George, too,” she said, 
sighing. 


f V T \ ‘ -- ■- 

“ Do you want to tell me anything about 
my father ?” I asked, for I knew her well 
enough to be sure that she was trembling 
all over with something she ought to say. 

“Yes,” she said, bursting into tears; “ I 
promised Mr. Prescott to tell you when you ’j 
came of ago.” 

This is what she had to tell me 

My father was the eldest son and heir of 
George Haddan, of Ha&dan Lodge, Essex, 
England. My grandfather had been married s 
twice, and had two sons, half-brothers. As 
far as my mother knew, the estate, con- \ 
sisting of property in London, was worth ‘ 
about twelve thousand pounds a year. 
His second wife, cither intentionally or 
otherwise, had kept up a perpetual irri- , 
tation between them, ending in a gra- 
dually-growing distrust, which, however, 1 
could not completely destroy tho very * 
strong, almost romantic, affection that ( 
existed, in spite of all adverse influence, , 
but which was* open on both sides, to ex- 
treme jealousy and impatienco. 

“ George,” said my mother, blushing 
crimson, “ I was not a grand lady ; I was 
not a lady at all.* I was nothing but the 
niece of Mrs. Had clan’s maid.” 

I knelt down before her, and pub my 
arms round her neck. Whatever she had 
been, she was my mother. 

“Aunt Beckot,” she whispei'ed, “hated 
me. She only kept me near her to flout at 
me and make me miserable. I was only a 
very young creature ; and Mr, Georgo saw 
me, and fell in love with me.” 

“ And married you.” I added, kissing her 
dear face. 

“Yes, yes,” sho said, hurriedly, and with 
fresh tears ; “ but be never dare tell bis 
father ho’d fallen in lovo with Becket’s 
niece. She threatened to kill me when 
she only suspected it, and sho almost 
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frightened mo to death. Then Mr. George 
ran away with mo to London ; only he 
went home at once, and made believe to 
know nothing about it, and stayed there 
nigh upon two months,* till lie got his 
father’s leave to travel for a year or two. 
Then he came very early one morning, 
and took me away to a church, where we 
were married without any carriages, or 
wedding clothes, or bridesmaids.” 

1 laughed, fur she spoke regretfully still, 
though it was so long ago. All girls love 
finery, if they are good for anything. 

“ Don’t laugh, George,” she sobbed ; “ if 
I’d only had bridesmaids and carriages 
you’d have been George Haddan, of Had- 
dan Lodge by this time. You see I never 
knew where I. was, it all being so quiet 
and early in the morning, and we starting 
oil* at once for Liverpool. Your father 
I asked for a certificate, and got it ; but he 
never showed it me, and I never thought 
of asking him. We came here, dear, and 
here we stopped.” 

She seemed reluctant to go on now she 
had brought her history to New York, and 
1 had to coax her .to continue it. 

“Then don’t interrupt me again, George,” 
she said, almost peevishly. “ 1 am going 
i to tell you straight on now, though it is 
very disagreeable, and I never would if 1 
had not promised Fortune’s father when 
he said he’d leave us a legacy each. We 
were very happy, young Mr. Haddan and 
me, especially after you wero born. He 
never gave me a cross word, and I tried 
my best to be a good wife to him. But he 
kept hankering after his father and his 
own place, and he'd have gone back, only 
lie did not dare to tell about me and you 
children. Then there cairie news of his 
brother, Mr. James, making a very good 
match with an heiress; and old Mr. Haddan 
wrote, threatening to cut off Mr. George if 
he ever married an American woman, which 
he swore very, solemnly he never would do 
in a letter to his Hither.” 

My mother came to a full stop here,, 
without any interruption from me, and her 
low voice fell into a yet lower key when 
she spoke again. 

“ He put off going home to see his father 
til l ho could not go at all. I was no more than 
twenty- th roe when he died, and more like 
a baby myself than a mother of a boy like 
you. I don’t wonder he never consulted 
me, but he never consulted anybody else. 
Ho wrote to liis father, telling him every- 
thing, and putting his will and our marriage 
certificate into his letter. He had six thou- 


sand pounds of his own to leave, whicli 
had been his mother’s, and that he left to 
me. He asked his father to forgive him, 
and provide for you children, if he did not 
make you his heir, for old Mr. Haddan 
could leave his estates as he pleased. He 
sent all these papers by the mail, just like 
an ordinary letter, and they were lost.” 

“ Lost !” I exclaimed. 

“Lost!” she repeated, mournfully ; 

“ every one of them lost ; but your father 
never knew it. He died quite at peace about 
us ; and the very next day the mail from 
home came in, and brought the nows that his i 
father was dead. The letters had crossed 1 
on ihe sea, and neither of them knew that 
the other was gone. I was very glad of 1 
that, my boy.” 

She stopped to cry again for some mi- 
nutes, c vvhile 1 waited in impatience, but 
1 dared not hurry her. She was very 
nervous, and the least symptom of annoy- 
ance frightened her. 

4 “ The letter was from Mr. No will, the 
family lawyer, and he said all the landed 
estates were left to Mr. George, and lie 
war. to go home directly. 1 went directly to 
Mr. Prescott, and he took the business off , 
my hands. He wrote immediately to Eng- 
land, but*of course we knew we should have 
to wait a little for an answer. Then three 
or four mails came in with nothing for us, 
and he wrote again telling about your 
father’s long letter, and the will, and cer- 
tificate. There came after that a Ishort 
sharp note from Mr. Newilf, denying that 
George Haddan had ever been married, 
aud asking for proofs. I hadn’t any proof 
except my wedding ring, which, has never 
been off my finger ; but Mr. Prescott said 
that would go for nothing. Then I wrote 
to Aunt Bucket myself, and she answered, 
saying shameful tilings, and bidding mo 
never show my face in England again. 
Hush, George ! Don’t interrupt me. MA 
Newill wrote again, saying Mr. James was 
willing to settle a thousand pounds apiece 
on us, considering that you were Mr. 
George’s children, on condition that wo 
never troubled him again.” 

“ Did you agree to it ?” I asked, eagerly. 

“ Mr. Prescott would not,” she answered. 

“ Sometimes he talked of taking me over 
to London to seo if I could find the chnrch \ 
whore we wore married, but the time never 
came. Ho made every inquiry about the 
mail, and nothing had happened to it. Tlio 
letter ought to have reached Haddan 
Lodge, as it was directed. I know it was 
directed right, for I saw it lying on your 
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father’s desk. Mr. Prescott said they must it must be made. We must first .discover, 

have got the letter all right, and he made as quietly as we could, the church where 

me promise to tell you all about it some Mrs. Had dan was married. We must go 

day. If ho hadn’t I never would. George, quietly to work, and make sure of that 

ho wanted me to be his wife.” first. 

She blushed again like a young girl, and We were all very fond of Mrs. Haddan, 
turned her head away. but she was one of the meekest of women 

“ You could not do that, mother,’ * I said. — the very feeblest reed of a woman I ever 
“No, George, no,” she answered; “not knew. To think of her small body and 
after being the wife of young Mr. Haddan. soul having guarded such a secret as this 
But ho was very kind and good, and left us from us all these years drove me nearly 
all a legacy equal to the settlement he had frantic. She was very little, with a low, 
refused for us, and said Fortune was to be plainl ivo voice and frightened manner. 

| brought up with you two, to show that he Her lace was small, with a pretty com- 1 

did not believe any harm of me. That is p lex ion and large, brown, forlorn eyes, 

all I have to tell you.” glistening with tears as readily at a spot 

It was enough to astonish and overwhelm on her new bonnet strings as at the death 
me. If this were true, instead of being poor of a friend. It was very difficult to move 
George Haddan, with no m.ore than five her, for she was one of those creatures that ■ 

thousand dollars in my possession, •! was at take root deeply, and are as hard to pluck ! 

this moment the rightful owner of twelve up as tangle-grass. She told ns weeping 
thousand pounds a year, with all the acc% that her Aunt Beoket had warned her 
initiations of a long minority. But, if not never to show her face in. England again; 
true, what had I to offer Fortune ? Aft it and she assured us over and over again, 
was, until I had established my claim I. had with great solemnity, that she could not 
nothing but a doubtful name. My mother recognise the church where she had been 
said she had been afraid 1 should h$ un- married, and she did not remember in the 
settled. Unsettled! 1 should think T was. least which part of London it was in. 

I went to look for Fortune, and hunted Perhaps it had been a chapel she suggested, 
about for her till I found her an our old and what should we do then? I knew 
schoolroom, busy about some woman’s work, better. I felt certain that any woman with 
Then and there I repeated to her every- a grain of sense, and with eyes in her 
thing 1 had just heard. head, would tell the place where she was 

quarried when she saw it again. But there 
I am Fortune mentioned above. T. shall — Mrs. Haddan had been nothing but an 
tell the rest of Mrs. Had dan’s history, for English baby of seventeen instead of an 
George makes a great trouble of writing, intelligent American woman of that age. 
Nobody could ever make rae believe those I say nothing about our voyage. Mrs. 
documents wore lost. Destroyed they might Haddan, as might have been expected of 
be, but not lost. A packet* of that size, con- a woman with positively no strength of 
taining very valuable papers, whicb were, mind, was very sick all the way, and wept 
however, of no value except to the Haddan and moaned during every interval when 
family, could not have been lost by mail, she could weep and moan. Margaret 
unless some special accident had befallen all waited upon her mother, while George and 
the mail- bags. To mail such ’ a packet in the I walked miles and miles of the deck, 
ordinary way was precisely such a thing as planning what we should do. What we 
man, and man alone, could have been did upon landing was to go straight on by 
guilty of, especially so many years back, express to London. It was night wlion we 
when the service between New York ana reached it; and even I could not expect 
London was not wliat it. is now. But a Mrs. Haddan to recognise our church in 
will, a marriage certificate, and a long letter the dark. But the next daj^ and for many 
would make a noticeable parcel. Don’t tell days following, we hired a carriage and i 

me it wag lost. • * drove up and down the streets, up and 

What must wo do ? Why, start for down the streets, till we were nearly crazy. 

England by the very first steamer after my This was how we went on : at the, out- 

birthday. If I had only been one-and- side view of any church, or of any build- 

twenty fifteen years ago I should have ing at all approaching an ecclesiastical 

done it then, and traced that packet from stylo of architecture, Mrs. Haddan would . 
the post-office to the hands that opened it. ask faintly that the carriage might bo 

The search would bo more difficult now, but drawn up in front of it. Then she leaned 
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through the window, with her veil droop- 
ing all on one side, to take a close survey 
of it. Unless George discovered that it 
was not a church, her survey invariably 
ended in her supposing that perhaps that 
might be the very place. After experi- 
encing great difficulties in getting the 
keys, and when once we were inside the 
church, Mrs. Haddan clasped George’s 
arm with both hands, and paced modestly 
up the middle aisle to the altar. There 
she stood for a minute or two with down- 
cast eyes and blushing face, as if waiting 
for tho voice of the priest, and then she 
would look up to him in tears : 

“ George, dear,” she murmured, “I do 
believe — 1 think I have a sensation t^t 
this is the very spot.” 

After that George and I rushed to the 
vestry, and if the registers for twenty-two 
years back were still there, we searched 
eagerly through the year of her marriage ; 
but all to no avail. Once we cable to a 
church in course of demolition — a new 
street coming that way. The roof was 
half off, and tho pews and pnlpit gone. 
She felt the same sensation there, and I 
gave it up. 

“ Perhaps, my dear,” she said, when we 
returned to the carriage, “it may have 
been a chapel. Young Mr. Haddan was a 
very peculiar man ; and his mother’s rela- 
tions were some of them Dissenters.” 

We answered nothing, but drove back to 
the hotel, where she went to bed with a* 
nervous headache. 

“ George,” I said, as soon as we were 
alone, “ this is of no use at all. Mrs. Haddan 
will never know the place. We must try 
something else.” 

“What else, Fortune?” he asked, de- 
spondently. 

“ Let us talk it over quietly,” I said,; 
“ my dear George, you feel quite persuaded 
in your own mind that your father did 
marry your mother ?” 

The blood rushed up into his face, and 
his teeth fastened sharply into his under 
lip. I do not know what he was going 
to say, for I stopped him ,by putting my 
arm round his neck, as I had done hun- 
dreds of timft when wo were children; 
though I had quite left it off of late. 

“ Hush, George,” I whispered in his ear. 
“ It was only Fortune that said it, but 
there will be scores of people to ask the 
same question. You will always be the 
same. Don’t be angry with me.” 

“ No,” he answered, in a smothered 
voice, “ no, Fortune ; but if any man said 


it ” George clenched his fists, and 
struck his own knee with it savagely, in 
a manner which startled me. 

“ George,” I said, “ depend upon it if 
the certificate is destroyed the register is 
destroyed. Would anybody in their senses 
imagine that your mother would not know 
where she was married ?” 

“ I suppose not,” ho answered, more de- 
spondently than beforo. 

“ They are rich, and you aro poor,” I 
said, looking steadily into his face ; “ you 
will be very poor if we tail.” 

“ I am a man,” he replied, lifting up his 
head with new energy, “ I can make my 
own way. It is not that.” 

I knew what it was well enough. At 
least I fancied I knew what it was. Yet 
when I came to think of it I could not be 
so sureA- I never felt so strangely in my 
whefie life, never. Instead of reading liis 
l^eart liko an open book, it was all closed 
against me. 

t* You will be always the same to me,” 
I said, falter in gly. 

He sighed, and leaving his seat beside 
me, jbe wandered restlessly to the window,, 
and looked out into the street below with 
a cloudy face. I watched him with the 
full light upon his features, revealing every 
change of expression, yet I could not make 
out what he was thinking about. 

“ I’ll spend every cent of my monoy before 
I give it up,” ho said. 

“And mine,” I added. 

His face changed, but he shook his head* 
I kept silence for a minute or two, dread- 
ing to say what I had to say ; but it had to 
be done. 

“ Come back* George,” I said, “ and 
stand opposite to me, just so.” 

He did as I bade him, and stood looking 
down upon mo with troubled eyes. 

“ Now,” I said, putting up my hands to 
my cheeks, which were burning, “will you 
answer me a simple question frankly, yes 
or no?” « 

“ To bo sure, Fortune,” he replied. • 
* “Well, then,” I went on, speaking very 
fast, “ perhaps I am only a vain, conceited 
girl, but I have fancied sometimes you 
cared more for me than a sister. Do you ?” 

“Yes,” ho answered. 

“ Then how foolish we both are,” I said, 
between laughing and crying;’ “we have 
only to get married, and then you will have 
plenty of money to set about establishing 
your rights.” 

“ No, no,” answered George, and putting 
both, his arms round me in a very agreeable 
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way, “ that would never do. Suppose we 
fail altogether. No: when I am George 
Hhddan, of Haddan Lodge, then I will ask 
ou to be my wife, but never before. I 
ave nothing to offer you till then.” 

“ And then I won’t have you,” I said, 
drawing his arm closer round me — “ I 
won’t, indeed, George. I am just going to 
take a solemn vow.” 

There is no need to say what we talked 
of for the next hour, but when we were 
through with that subject, which continued 
to turn up again at all sorts of odd mo- 
ments, we turned back to our original dis- 
cussion. 

Among my father’s letters wo had found 
a very kind one from Mr. Newill, the 
family lawyer, written privately to my 
father about Mrs. Haddan and fysr chil- 
dren. Though he did not in any way ac- 
knowledge the marriage, he said, as George 
Haddan’s chief friend, he was deeply in- 
terested in his children, and ho urged viy 
father to accept some provision from him 
for them. We determined to see this man, 
acting with profound caution, and if wo 
found him to bo anything like liis letter, to 
tell him our whole story unreservedly. We 
took Mrs. Haddan with us, and obtained a 
private interview with him. He was par- 
ticularly struck with George’s likeness to 
his father, and in live minutes Mrs. Had- 
dan was giving him a tearful account of 
her runaway marriage with young Mr. 
Haddan, and of her utter ignorance of the 
place. I could see that Mr. Nowill did not 
place implicit reliance upon her statements. 

“ You are the niece of Mrs. Haddan’s 
maid, whose name was Becketp” he ob- 
served. 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered, sobbing. 

“Then she must have left her service 
before old Mrs. Haddan’s death,” he said. 
“ I saw the maid several times just then, 
and her name was certainly not Becket.” 

“ Aunt Becket wrote to me from Had- 
dan Lodge,” she answered, “ and the letter 
cAme by the same mail as yours for Mr. < 
Prescott. It was such a dreadful letter 
that I burnt it, for fear of anybody ever 
seeing it.” 

“ And you have no proofs ?” he said. f 

“ Nothing except my ring,” she replied, 
pulling off her glove, and showing him a 
very thin, worn circle of gold embedded in 
her finger. George took her hand in his, 
and kissed it tenderly, and I felt the tears 
como even into <my eyes. 

“ Who would receive that packet for old 
Mr. Haddan, and open it after his death ?” 


I asked, going direct to the point they all 
seemed to avoid. Mr. Newill turned and 
fixed a very sharp pair of eyes upon me. 

“ Either his wife or son,” he answered, ■ 
shortly. 

“His wife was only Mr. George’s step- 
mother,” I said, “and her son was the 
next heir.” 

Mr. Newill was silent a minute or two. 

“ If I could think what you are think- 
ing,” he said, “there would be no mystery 
about it, though it Would bo no , easier to 
prove that than the other. But I don’t 
think it. Mr. James was an honourable 
man, and his mother a thorough lady.” 

“But there were twelve thousand pounds 
a year to lose,” I observed. 

Mr. Newill looked at me a second time 
sharply, and I returned his gaze steadily. 
Why should any man daunt me ? 

“ Let us Lear your opinion, young lady,” 
ho said. 

“ I am Fortune Prescott,” I answered, 
stung a little by his manner, “and my 
opinion is this. The packet reached Haddan 
Lodge safely. It fell, of course, into the 
hands of Mr. James, or old Mrs. Haddan. 

In either case the temptation would be the 
same. Mr. George Haddan’s marriage had 
been so well kept a secret, that nobody had 
suspected it. He had married a very 
young girl — a dependant of *th© house — 
with no friends to look after her. Here 
was the certificate of the marriage ; and, 
at any rate, it would be quite safe to wait 
and see wliat other proofs could be pro- 
duced. Whoever had the packet waited, 
and in time my father’s letter followed it. 
You saw that letter?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Newill; “it was ad- 
dressed to Mr. James, and he brought it at 
once to me.” 

“You considered it, of course, an un- v 
founded claim,” I went on, “ and you wrote 
back, demanding proofs. My father told you 
what Mr. George Haddan had done, and 
that no other proofs were in existence on 
the other side of the Atlantic. You offered 
a provision for Mr. George Haddan’s chil- 
dren, which my father and their mother 
refused. Then fifteen years passed on, and 
everybody believed the matter dono with.” 

“We did. I had forgotten it almost,” 
said Mr. Newill. 

“But it is not done with,” I continued; “I 
am a rich woman, and if George gives it . 
up, I never will while there is a chance. 
The only question in my mind is whether 
the documents werq destroyed. The safest 
way would be to destroy them at once ; and 
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if bo they would try to get possession of 
the original register. Could there bo any 
motive for preserving them p” 

Mr. New ill lost himself in thought for 
a few minutes, after which he looked first 
at G eorge, whose face was intensely anxious, 
and then at mo. I was regarding him 
dauntlessly, and he smiled when his eye 
met mine. 

“ I must speak to you alone,” he said, 
leading tho way into an inner room. 

THE BASQUE PEOPLE. 

In two successive articles of the “ bul- 
letin Trimestriel de la Societe Ramond,” 
M. Eugene Cordier lias given a descrip- 
tion of some of tho laws and customs 
prevailing among the Basques, that sin- 
gular race dwelling upon the slopes of the 
Western Pyrenees, whose language and 
whose origin are alike a puzzle to anti- 
quarians, and who, mustering in all about 
eight hundred and forty thousand souls, 
have contrived to maintain what may fairly 
be called their nationality distinct from 
both France and Spain. The governments 
of t hese countries have striven hard to ex- 
tirpate the oh l Basque tongue, but though 
it is at length gradually yielding, yet it has 
shown a strange and most obstinate vitality. 
Besides this, the Basques possess a system 
of legislation on such social subjects as the 
succession to property, parental and con- 
jugal rights, and the rights and powers of 
women, of such completeness and speciality, 
as is rarely to be found in Europe. Some 
of these laws, and of the national customs, 
may be interesting to our readers. For 
the latter we are chiefly indebted to Mon- 
sieur Michel’s interesting work, Le Pays 
Basque. 

The Basques are, physically, a fine race, 
though goitre and cretinismo are by no 
means unknown among them. As a rule, 
however, the men are tall, brave, and 
active, and possess considerable, though 
uncultivated intelligence. Michel tells how 
Gonzalo Fernandez de Cordova was pro- 
voked to exclaim that “ he had rather have 
lions to guard, than Biscay ens to govern,” 
and points out how the energy and perfect 
health of the Basque peasant, make him, 
even after a hard day’s work, scorn repose 
in the chimney nook, and seek, instead, 
recreation in dances, or athletic sports. 
Bull-fights are a^nong their favourite diver- 
sions, but they are of tho less cruel kind ; 
that is, the bull is not k^ftd, but replaced, 


when tired, by a fresh one. Sometimes, also, 
a bull, or even a cow is restrained by a rope, 
and all comers are invited to try their skill 
and agility, with just sufficient risk to render 
the sport exciting. Sometimes a jar, with 
a mouth much smaller than the interior, 
is imbedded in the centre of the arena ; a 
child placed in it, strikes the bull as fie 
approaches, and then ducks into his jar, 
vanishing utterly into the ground, much to 
the animal’s amazement as he makes his 
rush! The Jeu de Paurne, a kind of tennis, 
has long been a passion with the Basques. 
The name of a first-rate player flies from 
village to village, until it becomes a house- 
hold word in the most remote mountain 
cottage. At the time of the first French 
revolution, one Perkain, who had taken 
refuge in Spain, heard that his rival, Cu- 
rntchet, was challenging players in France, 
lie could not resist the temptation. Ho 
crossed the frontier, played, won, and es- 
caped safe back to Spain, applauded and 
assisted by thousands. To be either player 
or spectator of the game, a Basque will 
willingly* walk during the whole of tlio 
preceding and following nights ; soldiers 
desert their regiments to be present; some 
have unexpectedly appeared on the ap- 
pointed day oven from the banks of tho 
Danube. Under the Empire, fourteen sol- 
diers of otic regiment left the army with- 
out permission, journeyed to the distant 
St. Etienne de Ba'igorry, played their 
game, and were back on the banks of tho 
Rhine in the nick of time for the battle of 
Austerlitz. Wagers are freely made upon 
the game, but etiquette prescribes that no 
man shall back ’a player who does not 
speak his dialect. It is not thought dis- 
honourable in a player to play below his 
strength at first in order to tempt tho ring* 
to put their money on his adversaries. It 
is fraudulent, however, if he intend ulti- 
mately to lose. 

Dancing is another delight. Here is an 
amusing description from Monsieur MicheJ, 
bf a genuine Basque evening. You, tho 
reader, arc supposed to be a stranger, and 
to find yourself near a mountain hamlet 
on a cold winter night. You resolve to ask 
for .hospitality at a certain house; being 
sure, from its ruddy glow, that* a merry 
company are assembled within. 

The door being opened, you find yourself 
in a spacious kitchen. An enormous log 
blazes on the hearth, around which a 
cheerful party is assembled. On tho right 
sits an old man in an ancient wooden arm- 
chair, consecrated by the use of genera- 
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fcioras. Near him sit other venerable men, .a stolen glance from many a bright eye, 
and behind is a group of the* young men of criticises or encourages the performers, 
the village. On the left aro the women who are by no means insensible to their 
and girls, spinning wool, or the fine flax of rays. More and moro active grows the 
the country. You* are cordially received, dancer, more and more springy becomes the 
and the circle opens to admit you to the step, until at last the song slops, and it is 
warmest place by the roaring fire, but time for the final trial of skill. Two sticks 
beware of expecting any further deference ! are crossed at right angles, and the object 
Whatever may ho your rank in civilised of the dancer is to continue a scries of mar- 
society, you are entitled here to no more vellous evolutions from one angle to the 
than the courtesy duo to a welcome visitor, other for so long a time as to tire out the 
Soon begins a catechism which your supe- musician who performs the accompaniment* 
rior knowledge is supposed to enable you to If he succeed, with a bound he seizes 
answer. What news is stirring ? What are the sticks, and his triumph is complete, 
the morals, customs, religions, languages of A Basque proverb says, “ A good jumper 
other countries ? How must one figure to may often be found under a bad cloak,” 
oneself Paris ? and Bordeaux ? and so on ? moaning that a poor dress may cover a noble 
At first your replies are not received with- heart. 

out a shade of suspicion; a thousand ques- The honour of executing the first mut- 
tiuns are put, and small objections raised, chico (from mutcliico, boys, or young men) 
so as to detect any inconsistencies in your after one of the pastoral representations 
replies. But you have answered honestly ; of which the Basques are passionately 
your replies have been clear, serious, and fond, is put up to auction, and is so holly 
truthful, and so you come out unscathed competed for by the young wen of different 
from the ordeal. Then, indeed, you rise to parishes, that the successful commune 
the position of an honoured guest. Each has frequently to pay a hundred and fifty 
vies with the other in making ranch of or two hundred francs. The privilege of 
you, and in appreciating your merits ; the dancing the second and then the third, is 
women and girls, for the first time, take also sold to the highest bidders, the sum 
part in the questioning; the # grey- beards realised going far towards defraying the 
plunge into politics, and philosophise at expenses of the temporary theatre, which 
! their ease; the hours glide swiftly by, and is opened gratis to the spectators. Many 

only among the group of young men, a of the pastorals are of a sacred character, 

certain restlessness about the feet betrays and are drawn from the Bible or the lives 
their fear lest the time for the mntehico, or of saints; others turn upon the struggle 
Saut Basque, should bo forgotteu. But between the crescent and the cross, or 
}| at length some jovial mountaineer, whose upon the death of Roland. The dresses 
{j white hairs have not rendered him oblivious needed for these representations cost no- 
of his youth, turns suddenly round, claps thing; thoy aro obtained by ransacking 
( his hands with a merry lump ! and strikes the chests of every chateau or bourgeois 

1 up the national air. In a moment half-a- house in the neighbourhood, the owner 

dozen young fellows are describing the being bound by custom to lend for the 
semicircle according to which the move- purpose whatever he may chance to possess 
ments of the dance are to be executed ; of beautiful or antique ; should he refuse, 
every other man turns his back to the fire, some means would doubtless be found 
and constitutes himself a judge. Silence of making him smart for his churlish- 
is established, and the old men, especially, ness. Under these circumstances dra- 
*look gravely on, inexorable to any ne^- matic accuracy of costume is not to bo 
fangled innovation or ill-executed step, expected ; but the savagery of the Mussul- 
Watch that young fellow whoso dancing is man princes is duly suggested by their 
voted perfect ; his figure straightened, his blood-red garments, their head-dresses of 
shoulders well down, his head slightly cylindrical shape, adorned with plumes 
bowed, his arms hanging with careful care- and little looking-glasses, and their large, 
lessness, his serious expression showing clumsy boots, whereas a Christian king 
that ho is sensible of the solemn responsi- rejoices in a crown, two watches, small 
bility upon him ! The girls, meanwhile, aro boots, and gloves. Not many years ago, 
supposed to remain unmoved, but soon tbe another, and moro questionable, kind of 
chairs begin to creak, and, as if of their pastoral — now discouraged by the police — 
own accord, turn slightly from the hearth, was in vogue. If a matrimonial scandal 
and towards the centre of tho room. Many shocked a village, instead of being treated 
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to the “rough music,” common still in 
somo parts of England, the offending bus- 
hand or wife was caricatured upon the 
stage. A poet was sent for (and every 
Basque is more or less of a rhymester) to 
whom every attainable detail was related, 
and whose business it then was to compose 
a kind of sarcastic drama for the occasion, 
and as the identity of the offender was 
made clear by the actor who personated 
him mimicking, as exactly as ho could, his 
dross, voice, and manner, the unlucky 
spouse who had drawn npon himself or 
herself this stinging punishment, might 
well vow amendment for the future. 

Mock courts of justice used also to be 
held, for the purpose of putting down 
social vices, and testing the eloquence of 
the young men. A grand procession, with 
music, dancers, &c., inaugurated the day. 
The actors representing the persons con- 
cerned in tho misdeed were drawn slowly 
along in a carriage, preceded by an usher, 
mounted on donkey-back, with his face 
tailward, and surrounded by harlequins 
and polieinelli. Arrived at the court, the 
prisoner was accused and defended at 
great length by two advocates; solemn 
messages were despatched to the senate, 
the ministers, and even the king, en- 
treating advice. At length tho case was 
docided; the accused was convicted, and 
sentenced to death ; he escaped, but was 
heroically recaptured, and the sentence was 
on the point of execution, when a courier 
was beheld arriving in breathless haste, 
who proves to be tho bearer of a royal 
pardon. This usually terminated the pro- 
ceedings, and judge and advocates were 
wont to give place to the musicians, and 
to wind up the evening with a dance. 

Women and girls do not, as a rule, take 
part in the acting of these pastorals, 
though in private houses they also some- 
times dance the mutchico; but they are 
by no means behind their husbands and 
brothers in energy and fine health. They 
take their full share in the labours of tho 
field, and it is a saying among the Spanish 
Basques that the country is never better 
cultivated than when, all the men being 
' gone to the wars, it is left to the sole 
management of the women. Their strength 
being thus developed, their children come 
into the world with the greatest ease, and 
more than one baby has passed its first day 
of life in the shade of the tree beneath 
which it first saw the light, while its 
mother resumed her work: In general, 
however, a week’s rest is allowed ; but the 
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old and strange custom of “ la couvade ” 
does not even how seem wholly abandoned 
in the more remote districts. This cus- 
tom consists in the mother of a new-born 
child giving up her place to its father, 
who remains in bed with the infant for a 
period varying from a few hours to four 
days, during which time he feasts with his 
friends, while the wife cooks and waits 
upon tho party. It is a moot point among 
the curious how this extraordinary custom 
originated. * 

The first striking peculiarity in the 
Basque succession law is the rigid rule of 
primogeniture, applied “without distinc- 
tion of sex or person (noblo or not), of 
property, movable or fixed, private or 
common (between a married couple), in 
direct and collateral line, to relatives of all 
degrees, hud to their descendants and re- 
presentatives for over.” Should the heir 
consent to the alienation of property under 
pressing need, the liberty to redeem it 
remains with him and his successors, in 
Soule, during forty years, in Labour t in 
perpetuity ; and in old times, if a stranger 
acquired fixed property among the French 
Basques, every purse was opened to assist 
in effacing, by means of this right, what 
was regard (fd as a national disgrace. The 
future of the eldest of tho family thus 
secured, tho younger children are almost 
without rights ; and they are considered in 
the light of born servitors, or, as they used 
to be called, slaves ; though, according to 
Bela, emancipation is possible at five- and- 
twenty. In the valley of Bareges they 
take no part in the municipal elections, 
and, in general, the rights* and privileges 
of citizens are denied them. Their parents 
or relations put aside some small sum for 
them, which is strictly prevented from 
encroaching on the rights of the eldest, 
and should the younger brother or sister 
refuse to serve until marriage in the house 
of the fortunato heir, or, leaving it, v to 
bring home all gain elsewhere earned, even 
t^is slight provision may be withheld. A* 
younger brother, in fact, is the unpaid 
servant of his eldest brother,' or sister, 
until Ids marriage ; should he take a 
younger daughter for his wife, lie cannot 
become a citizen of her birth-place ; but 
he acquires a certain degree of inde- 
pendence. His goods and those of his 
wife are, at least, in common, although in 
some parts the wife is free to enter into 
contracts without the sanction of her hus- 
band, the fulfilment of the engagement 
being, however, deferred until his death. 
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But should he marry an heiress, not only 
does she remain head of the family (a posi- 
tion sometimes indicated by a particular 
costume), but he fails to gain personal 
independence, and loses even his name, 
adopting in its stead that of his wife; 
which, again, is derived from her house, 
each dwelling retaining its own name, 
which* must bo borne by its successive 
owners. Even in cases where the hus- 
band is possessed of independent wealth, 
but lives upon the property of his wife, the 
lights of the head of the family remain 
intact. He cannot remove either his chil- 
dren or his wife from her honso ; he can- 
not give permission to his younger sons to 
leavo tho maternal roof, though his wifo 
may do so. Should she leave him a widower, 
her mother, if living, has, ilk Baijpgcs, more 
authority over his children than ho has 
himself. He is not allowed to administer 
their property, nor to be master of their 
house ; without their consent he cannot 
bring home a second wifo ; and, in Soule, 
where the epoux dotal enjoys a quarter of 
tho property of his deceased wife, lie is not 
permitted to establish a second wifb upon 
even this share, without the consent of the 
surviving grand-parent. Should he be 
childless, his dowry is, indeec?, returned to 
him ; but, like tho Irish tenant, he has no 
security for any improvements made upon 
his wife’s property. 

Generally speaking, every wife is free to 
make a will, at the age of eighteen, with- 
out the consent of her husband ; in Soule 
a girl who has inherited her property, may 
bequeath at fifteen. Tho consent of the 
head of tho house is indeed needful to the 
marriage of the eldest child in extreme 
youth ; later, however, not only is he (and 
exactly the same rule applies to a daughter’s 
case) free to marry without consent ; but , 
if ho pay tho dowry which ho received with 
his wifo into the hands of tho proprietory 
parent, the latter is compelled to share 
bis goods, and even his bouse, with the 
newly-married couple. Among the French 
Basques a similar arrangement takes place 
in the second, and even in the third gene- 
ration ; separate houses are frequently built 
for the accommodation of the young house- 
holds ; but if there be but one, it must be 
shared. Such a plan, it need scarcely be said, 
doos not conduce to family harmony, especi- 
ally as, where only one parent survives, 
should he, after the division, be guilty of 
waste or extravagance in the management 
of his share, it may be taken from him, and - 
added to the portion of the younger pair. 


In Soule, tho magistracy is hereditary, 
and devolves upon “ the sieurs ou demoi- 
selles’ * of certain noble families. The 
ladies do not, however, exercise the privi- 
lege, but they transmit it to their eldest 
sons, or can securo it to their husbands, if 
they bo judged worthy of tho honour. 
Although women do not, now-a-days, tako 
part in public matters among the Basques, 
yet thoro is evidence to show that they 
formerly did so, at 'least to somo extent. 
In the year 1316, the Abbe of Lavedau 
having consulted tho inhabitants of Cau- 
terets, who were his serfs, upon the subject 
of changing the site of their town, the 
question was put to tho vote, and an au- 
thentic document is still extant bearing tho 
names of the voters. Among these are 
many names of women, of which only one 
corresponds with that of any man upon the 
list. They were not, therefore, married to 
any of tho masculine voters. They may 
• have been wives of younger sons, to whom 
no vote was accorded, or widows, or un- 
married women in possession of their pro- 
perty. Monsieur Lagrese, whose researches 
disinterred this document, justly points to 
the subject as ono which deserves further 
investigation. Wo commend it to the notice 
of those who wish to sec women admitted 
to a share in tho franchise, and even now, 
should any of Mr. Mill’s disciples stray, in, 
their summer wanderings, to the beautiful 
little village of St. Jean do Luz, at the foot 
of the Western Pyrenees, they may have 
the pleasure of observing a people among 
whom tho woman is — at least before the 
law — considered the equal of the man. 

THEATRICAL TALKERS AND 
DOERS. 

We have already seen in relation to the 
art of Painting,* what severe treatment the 
Doer is apt to receive from the professed 
Talker. There is another branch of art, in 
connexion with which the critic of the 
drawing-rooms is exceedingly fond of lay- 
ing down tho law. In treating of the 
Theatre and all that belongs to it, tho 
Talker is always wonderfully glib and 
confident : giving his opinions in an ex- 
cathedra tone, which is impressive in the 
extremo. 

. These theatrical Talkers may bo sepa- 
rated into two classes, one differing from 
tho other in many important particulars, 

* See All the Yeab Bound, New Senes, vol. iii., 
p.27t 
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but both being alike in the respect that 
they arc almost sup ernatu rally knowing, 
and exceedingly hard to please. Perhaps 
the most salient mark by which these two 
classes may be distinguished, the oue from 
the other, is by a difference in their respec- 
tive ages ; one division of theatrical Talkers 
being old, and the other young. 

The old Talker is hard to please, be- 
cause he has, as he tells you, “witnessed 
the performances of men and women who 
really knew what acting meant.” He has 
seen the thing done well. He lived when 
there was a school of actors, when there 
was such a thing as the “ grand mariner/’ 
when an actor who took the part of # a 
Roman trod the stage l ike a Roman. It is 
almost terrible to think what this Talker 
has seen. He has seen the Kembles. He 
, lias seen all the great actors, separate 
and together. Ho has seen Munden and 
Fawcett, and Charles Young, and Miss 
O’Neil, all at thov very best, acting in the 
same piece. He has seen Gentleman Jones. 
You can’t expect him to be satisfied with 
what goes on now. 

How much ho has to say about Kean ! 
What long descriptions he gives, of how 
that eminent actor did certain scenes, of 
his different readings, of his actions and 
gesticulations, of what ho did do, of what 
he didn't do, and how both courses of 
conduct were equally effective. He tells 
how, in this scene, the great tragedian 
would seize the player with whom he was 
acting, by the throat, with such violence 
that the public rose in alarm lest the man 
should be killed ; how, in another scene, 
he simply- remained, on the occasion of a 
great crisis, motionless, with his hands 
clasped over his head ; and how the public 
mind was equally disturbed by that effect, 
as thinking he had fallen into a fit. What 
comparisons this old-school Talker draws 
between his idol and any of our more 
modern tragedians ! “ When you went to 

see Edmund Kean in Hamlet or Othello, 
you did not say to yourself ‘ I am going to 
see Kean/ but you said, ‘I am going to 
sec Hamlet or Othello.’ Now, how widely 
different it is. You see Busk in sock, the 
modem tragedian, in this or that part, but 
it is always Baskinsock, and you always 
fuel that it is so, and you expect before- 
hand that it will be so/’ Then, our Talker 
goes on to dispose of the subject alto- 
gether. “ As an art capable of exhibiting 
human passion and emotion ; as a means 
of lifting the spectator above the low 
sordid thoughts which in the ordinary rou- 
tine of life exclusively opeupy his atten- 
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tion ; and so taking him out of himself into 
a sphere immeasurably more elevated than 
that in which he ordinarily finds himself; 
as an agent possessed of those glorious 
capabilities, the English stage, sir, may be 
said to exist no longer.” 

This implicit believer in the Theatre of 
the Past is, in all things, wonderfully ak hi 
to the connoisseur in whose eyes the* Aid; of 
the Past is alone worthy of respect ; there 
seeming to exist in both, a curious jealousy 
of any attempt) on the paid of so unworthy a 
thing as a modern artist to enter into compe- 
tition with the giants of old. But what is it 
that those grumblers want P What would 
they bring about, if they could have their | 
way ? Would they have the modern artists 
of every denomination come forward, like 
the magicians in the Acts of the Apostles, 1 
and burn their slock -in- trade, making at 
the same time some such proclamation as | 
this: “We are impostors and pretenders, j 
Woiiavo been attempting to do what we • 
have no vocation for doing. We have 
called ourselves artists, have sat down (as 
painters) before our easels, or have (as 
actors; stepped onto the boards, deeming it 
possible that our doings might form part of 
tli at great arjt chain of which the first links 
were forged by Michael Angelo and Raphael 
as painters, or by Betterton and Garrick as 
actoi*s. Such lias been our presumption, 
and such our folly until now ; but wo will 
offend no longer. Our efforts to do what 
wo had no right to attempt, shall cease. 
You arc quite correct, ge’nlleinen of the old- 
school. The arts are dead, and we will vox 
their ghosts no more. As to ourselves, and 
what is to become of us, that is a question 
of some importance, perhaps, to ourselves, 
but of none to any oue else. We have not 
been brought up to do anything useful, and 
it may be difficult for us to know what to 
turn our hands to. Our having dared to 
devote ourselves to what is obviously a thing 
defunct seems to suggest an attempt on our 
part in tho undertaking lino. Such of ns* 

have unhappily made painting our study, 
might design those combinations of weep- 
ing willows, and urns, and inverted torches, 
which are lijtely to be -always wanted in 
funereal circles; while those who were 
foolish enough to engage in theatrical pur- 
suits might, perhaps, prove useful in or- 
ganising funeral processions on a more 
effective principle than has hitherto pre- 
vailed.” 

Absurd as this sounds, it seems to be 
the only logical tendency of tho arguments 
used by tho exclusive believer in tho Past 
with whom we arc so much at issue ; who 
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surrounds what has been with a nimbus of 
perennial glory, and treats what is with 
contempt ; according to whom Art has been 
glorious, and is now hopelessly despicable. 

So much for ono kind of Theatrical 
Talker. It behoves ns now to bestow a few 
lines on another. 

The Talker of the new-school, like the 
Talker of the old-school, is hard to please; 
but for a different reason. He is hard to 
please, because hois so dreadfully knowing. 
He? is acquainted with all the stage tra- 
ditions, and settles exactly what are the 
points which an actor who understands his 
business ought to make, in every part he 
plays; knowing all this, and a great deal 
besides, he is down upon any member 
of the profession who does not please 
' him, with relentless severity. He has 
been to Paris — the theatrical amcJbcur has 
always just been to Paris, as the artistic 
amateur has always just been to Venice — 
and lias come back with a standard of criti- 
cism so elevated that no English actor fen 
hope to come up to it. “ 1 saw the play irt 
Paris/’ he says, in allusion to some drama 
(from the Preach) which is creating a 
furore in England, “ and T do assure you 
that after seeing Moucho in the principal 
part, it is impossible not to regard Ply's 
, performance of the character, over here, as 
something* almost amounting to sacrilege. 
Me misses every point in the piece, ife 
has every opportunity slip. Me has so 
little comprehension of what ho is aiming 
at, that, lie never gets hold of his audience 
for a single moment from beginning to 
end. I could do the thing better myself. 
Hanged if J couldn’t !” 

Strange and unutterable presumption, 
which would seem absolutely incredible if 
wo did uot meet with instances of it every 
day ! There arc some circles in which ono 
never listens to the description of theatrical 
topics without hearing the law laid down 
by some amateur, who lias been in the habit 
of playing at acting, in the feeblest and 
ftiost dilettante fashion, and whose braggar^ 
tfcilk reminds ono of the fop in Henry the 
Fourth, who provoked u professional” Hot- 
spur so excusably. 

Ah, if this Talker did but know how 
much of study, and labour, and experience 
it has taken to fit this actor whose per- 
! formance he criticises to take his place on 
the stage as an audible, visible, intelli- 
gible exponent of the part which he has 
undertaken to embody l If he. knew this, 
surely ho wouid speak a little more re- 
spectfully and a little more diffidently in 
criticising his victim’s performance. 


. How very much has the professional actor 
to understand, and how much to do, before 
he can be looked upon as capablo of fulfilling 
his vocation. And first of his understand- 
ing: he understands that from the moment 
of his passing on to that stage on which he 
is to act he is to bo for the timo whatever he 
professes to be. lie must convey to you (the 
public) the idea that the character which he 
represents lias had an existence before you 
see him. Certain episodical moments of his 
life happen to be passing, where you can 
observe them on that stage, but his story 
has had a beginning which you do not see, 
and will go on when you arc not looking. 
Understanding this and putting himself, by 
aid •of the imagination, in that very position 
in which the play supposes him, all the 
rest, must go right. Whatever he has to 
do will bo done under the influence of this 
conviction. If in the course of the scene 
he has to plead for his life, or for another 
life dearer to him than his own, it is not 
necessary that he should school himself 
into declaiming with energy and anima- 
tion; to him it is a fact that his life (or 
that other life) is in danger; how can ho 
help pleading eagerly ? So when he knows 
of a plot being hatched against the charac- 
ter of the woman whom lie loves, it is not 
needful that ho should say to himself, “1 
must appear to listen eagerly.” He cannot 
help listening. Her happiness is in danger; 
by listening to the plot against her he may 
save her, and so he does listen, and the 
audience secs that he docs. 

This logical perception of his position is 
what the good actor masters first. That 
done, ho has to consider the mechanical and 
technical part of his business, and to learn 
how to make the intonations of his voice, 
and the external movements and gestures of 
his body, true, and at the same time intel- 
ligible, exponents of what is going on 
within him. To acquire the requisite con- 
trol over his voice, and to learn how to 
manage and make the most of it, so that 
his words shall be heard, and understood, 
in the remotest parts of the theatre in 
which he is acting, is a task to be accom- 
plished only by means of enormous labour 
and persistent effort. And this lias to bo 
done, it must be remembered, without 
having recourse to mouthing and bellowing. 
This conveying of his meaning to those who 
aro seated on tho farthest-off benches, with- 
out seeming exaggerated or overstrained to 
those who are near, is one of tho most diffi- 
cult of all the tasks which tho actor sets 
himself. Nor is this a question of voice and 
intonation only, but also of gesture and 
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action. These, to be seen and understood 
at a distance, must be large and obvious, 
yet there must be subtlety and refinement 
about them as well. Then he must movo 
the hands evenly and gracefully, but at 
tho same time unaffectedly and naturally; 
abovo all, he must be able not to move at 
all, but to keep quite still when he ought to 
do so, which — compassed about with such 
a network of nerves of motion as we are — 
is not always so easy as it seems. 

Invariably, too, retaining his self-posses- 
sion, and considering how to make his words 
tell upon his audience when he comes to 
an important speech, he takes care to be in 
the right place — whence he can be both seen 
and heard well at the time of delivering it. 
Nor docs ho suffer any important part of 
his dialogue to be lost, owing to its being 
spoken at a time when circumstances pre- 
vent its being properly heard. 

Tho acquirements here set down are but 
a few of those which the Doer, who is 
worthy of the name, takes care to make 
his own. They are rudimentary, and, once 
mastered, are merely regarded by the pro- 
fessional artist as a kind of foundation, or 
groundwork, on which to engraft all sorts 
of graces and refinements. 

Nor is it only with what he has to cul- 
tivate that the practical artist occupies 
himself. He must think besides of what 
is to be avoided. There are all sorts 
of awkward stupid habits into which 
humanity is liablo to fall when it finds 
itself with a row of footlights in front of 
it, and a mass of upturned human faces 
beyond. Under such circumstances a 
man's eyes will, unless he be very care- 
ful, play him false and mislead him. 
He. will look up, or he will look down, not 
straight at the people he is addressing, 
whether they are actually on the stage with 
him, or the public in the body of the house. 
That mass of faces is a formidable thing to 
confront, and the craven suggestion of a 
man’s weak nature disposes him to turn his 
back upon the audience more than is con- 
venient, and to skulk at the rear of the 
stage, or get awkwardly behind any shelter- 
ing piece of furniture which may bo placed 
conveniently for the purpose. 

Let the Talker who deals so severely 
with this particular kind of Doer — whether 
by comparing him disparagingly with the 
Doer of a former age, or with his own often 
most erroneous standard of what ought to 
be — consider what the labour and study 
must be which enable the professional actor 
to master all jbhese constituent parts, great 
and small, of his business. 


Altogether there does not seem to he 
much ground for all this depreciation of 
the stage of our day, which we hear from 
' the Talker of tho old-school as of the new. 
That there is observable,' in connexion with 
the art of the theatre as with that of the 
studio, a change in the manner of its de- 
velopment there can he no doubt; but 
change doos not necessarily involve dete- 
rioration. Our school of acting is in a 
state of transition. We are discarding the 
conventional in this as in other things, and 
cultivating the natural. A school of acting 
has sprung up of late years which is cha- 
racterised by a specially close adhei^enco to 
nature, a respect for probability, and a 
truthfulness of detail, which, accompanied 
as it is by an abandonment of old estab- 
lished conventionalities, is of high promise. 
We surf‘ly see now, in certain individual 
cases which it would be invidious to name, 
more elaborate study of character and more 
exhibition of individuality than wo used to 
see* Tlic standard set up is much more a 
standard of nature and much less a standard 
of art than was ever the case before. We 
think less of elocutionary display and of 
the “ grand manner ” and of declamatory 
power, than we did formerly; we think 
more of a closeness to nature and a careful 
reproduction of tlio more subtle expressions 
of feeling. 

Surely these are hopeful indications, and 
such as may be safely quoted by all who 
have it at heart to' confute tho lachrymose 
theories of those members of tho Talking 
Fraternity who denounce all modern schools 
of art, of whatsoever kind, and who raise 
the one monotonous parrot cry of “ Icha- 
bod” over every one of them. 

IN GOD’S ACRE. 

'Twas on a Horn of Summer 
In tho kirkyard lone. 

An old man, hoary headed. 

Sat upon a stone. 

And thought of days departed. 

And griefs that he had known. 

His long white hair was wafted *> 

' On the wandering breeze ; 

A bonnie little maiden 
Frolicked at his knees, 

And twined fair flowers with rushes. 
Gathered on the leas. 

Over her pleasant labour 
She crooned her infant song ; 

I said with self-communing, 

“ Death shall not tarry long, 

For the old old fruit hath ripened, 

And the young fVuit groweth strong;** 

Alas ! for the To-morrow, 

That recks not of To-day ! 

Fate, like a serpent crawling, 

Unnoticed, on its prey, 

Came as a burning fever. 

And snatohed the babe away* * 
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Death ! why so harsh and cruel, 
To take the infant mild, 

Home to its God and Father, 

All pure and undefilcd : 

And leavo the old man hoary 
Weeping for the child? 

“ Whom the gods love die early i” 
Our Fi ather knoweth best ; 

And we are wrong to censure. 

The supreme behest : 

Sleep softly ! bonnio blossom, 
Sleep ! and take thy rest ! 

We need such consolation. 
Whether we live or die : 

Wero Death no benefactor. 

Laden with blessings high ; 

Sad, sad wore the survivors, 
Under the awful sky ! 


DIPLOMACY IN DISTRESS. 

One after another, the cherished ideals of 
our youth take new shapes. One by otic 
the shadows which wo have supposed to bo 
actual bodies melt away, and disclose tko 
hard real fact, always unlike the' effigy our 
fancy formed. $ 

If there were one branch of the good 
and grand Circumlocution Office which 
we believed in more than another, it was 
“ F. O.” If there were a profession that 
had for us a peculiar fascination, and 
which we were never tired of studying in 
| the truthful pages of political novels, it 
was diplomacy. The diplomatic service 
represented, in our mind’s eye, all that 
was interesting and exciting in the great 
world of pol itics. W e scon ted Oxensti ern’ s 
epigram as a malicious libel. We knew 
how much wisdom was necessary for the 
governing of mankind ; we revered the 
wisdom of our ideal ambassadors, the 
real kings of men. Dignified, but easy, 
courteous, yet guarded, our ideal ambas- 
sador was always popular wherever ho 
wont. His princely hospitality attracted 
the best society of the luxurious capital 
in which he lived. Reticent, straight- 
forward, and honourable, he was perpetu- 
ally defeating the evil machinations of 
envoys of rival courts. When tho Russian 
prince, not only the possessor of countless 
roubles, but also gifted with a diabolical 
craftiness, worthy of Macchiavelli — wo 
never had, and have not, for the matter 
of that, even now, any very definite id5a 
wliat were the exact doctrines of Mac- 
chiavolli which deserved to be branded as 
diabolical; but our political novels were 
very fond of so stigmatising them- — came in 
our ambassador’s way, towards the end of 
the first volume, how interesting the tale 
became ! For all his spies, and ms bribes, 
and the rest of his stock-in-trade, occa- 


sionally including a dagger or so, what a 
bad time was in store for that Muscovite ! 
For at least a volume and a half, the Mac- 
cliiavellian schemer usually got the best 
of it. Unscrupulous fraud and conspiracy 
succeeded, almost invariably. But our am- 
bassador was equal to tho occasion, and 
behold at length — either at one of those 
magnificent dinners, or, more frequently, 
at one of those brilliant balls which were 
continually taking place at the British em- 
bassy — the machinations of tho emissary of 
tho Czar wore exposed and defeated. The 
Russian was not unfrequently consumed 
by a mad passion for our ambassador’s 
daughter, a fair child of Albion, endowed 
with’ every virtue and all the accomplish- 
ments, who, in such cases, was invariably 
engaged to an aristocratic but poor private 
secretary, and would not, iu consequence, 
hear of becoming madame la princesse. 
Thus, passion and diplomacy wero delight- 
fully mixed; and, as tho ill- regulated 
mind of the Russian often led to his 
attempted abduction of the object of his 
affections, delicious complications ensued. 
When thq ambassador was younger than in 
such a case as that just cited, there was 
usually a young ambassadress. Under 
tboso circumstances, the wicked foreign 
diplomatist became a Frenchman, and the 
young ambassadress herself was the object 
of his unlawful passion. But, in either 
case, the triumph of virtue, and (the same 
thing) of the British ambassador always 
came off. 

As for the attaches, their life was one 
round' of excitement and luxury. Scions 
of noble houses, and in tho receipt of 
princely allowances from their noblo fa- 
thers, those fortunate youths were the life 
and soul of all society. They could do, 
and they did, everything. The miserable, 
puny, poverty-stricken counts and barons 
of foreign lands looked with envy on the 
broad-shouldered, six-feet high, son of 
Britain : as, with his frank, open smile, he 
lavished among them astonishing sums of 
money, or, as bestriding his thorough-bred 
English hunter, he beat them all in the 
steeple-chase; or, on occasion, used the 
boxing powers of his nation with terrible 
effect in dcfcaco of the insulted daughter 
of his chief. The very Queen’s messen- 
geri lived an enviable life; albeit they 
were. occasionally compelled to travel for 
many weeks at a stretch across Russian 
snows swarming with wolves, or across 
savage mountains beset with brigands 
and, worse still, with unscrupulous emis- 
saries of rival diplomatists. Their lives 
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were in their hands, and now and again 
they were compelled to defend their 
precious despatch-boxes against alarming 
odds ; but then they had compensating ad- 
vantages. They knew everybody every- 
where. The best bins in the best cellars in 
Europe were open to them. The greatest 
cooks wore charmed to exercise the utmost 
resources of their art in behalf of these 
delightful captains. Bright eyes smiled 
upon them ; they had more opportunities 
for flirtation than any other class of men 
in the world. And then they had the addi- 
tional advantage of being unable, owing 
to the requirements of F. O., to stay long 
enough in any one place to be bored by its 
pleasures. * 

Of course as time passed on, our more 
extravagant views of life in tho diplo- 
matic service gradually toned down, and 
we began to perceive that Queen’s mes- 
sengers, attaches, and even ambassadors, 
were but mortal ; and that it was not 
unlikely that they might occasionally be 
troubled by some of the ills that flesh 
is heir to. But it never occurred to us 
that the diplomatic service and* hardship 
might be convertible terms. An econo- 
mical embassy, an attache compelled to go 
to market and to look closely after tho potty 
cash, a legation in difficulties in the matter 
of house rent, a charge d’affaires entering 
into elaborate calculations in regard to cab 
fares, were phenomena not provided for in 
our ‘philosophy. Without overwhelming 
testimony we should have declined to be- 
lieve in a state of things so heartrending. 
Unfortunately the testimony is now before 
us, unimpeachable, printed and presented to 
both houses of parliament by command of 
Her Majesty, and is contained in the recent 
u Reports from Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tives respecting the British and Foreign 
Diplomatic Services.” Throughout these 
reports, wliich are, as a whole, ably written, 
and which contain much interesting and 
valuable information, there runs a moan of 
lamentation. Salaries described as never 
having been excessive, are becoming woe- 
fully insufficient. Prices arc rising every- 
where. Nobody can live upon Ids pay any- 
where. From Persia to Paris, from Central 
America to Coburg, from Berlin to Buenos 
Ayres, it is the same. Destitution stares 
our diplomatist in the face. 

Here, in Buenos Ayres, our attaches 
have to live in a little house, hardly large 
enough for two, in most uncomfortable 
fashion. Their average monthly expenses 
for rent \the little house is let at the 
modest figure of three hundred and twelve 


pounds a year), kitchen expenses, light, 
fuel, washing, and wages, are, for the one 
gentleman forty-four, and for tho other, 
thirty-four pounds. No cordon-blcu attends 
to the modest diplomatic kitchen. No ex- 
travagant bills of fare account for this largo 
housekeeping bill. One dish of meat, and 
one of eggs or vegetables, with the domestic 
tea or coffee, is not a very elaborate break- , 
fast ; dinner, consisting of soup, one dish 
of meat, one dish of vegetables, and a 
sweet, the whole washed down by vin 
ordinaire, is a simple repast. From their 
estimate of monthly expenses tho two 
gentlemen who partake of tlieso frugal ( 
meals have omitted “ numerous indispen- j 
sable items of daily necessity” — to wit, 
coach and horse hire, and similar small ; 
matters. And coaches in Buenos Ayres 
are a formidable consideration. Four shil- j 
lings and twopence per faro (answering ; 
probably to the French course), and double j 
tjiat amount per hour, is a terrific tariff j 
for a cab, especially in face of the fact that j 
after rain the streets arc impassable on \ 
foot. Buenos Ayres must be altogether a j 
trying place to reside in. Gas is dear and j 
bad ; coals cost five pounds per ton ; the j 
prices of all things — so says one T>f the 
oldest English commercial inhabitants of 
the city — have doubled during the last 
twenty years, with the exception of house- j 
rent, and that has increased Uireefold. 
To the commercial population this increase 
may matter little, as the augmented ex- 
pense is attributed 'largely to the complete 
change iu the habits of the. people, caused 
by the growing prosperity of the country j 
subsequent to the fall of Rosas in 1852, : 
and the great stimulus given to trade by 
the rise in the value of its produce during 
tlio Crimean war. But to an unpaid 
attache, or to a poorly-salaried secretary, 
the difference is of considerable import- 
ance; and five hundred and fifty pounds 
a year seems a good deal to have to pay for 
the honour of being unpaid attache to the . 
British Legation in Buenos Ayres 1 4 

The same lucrative post in Rio do Janeiro 
costs its economical holder at least six hun- 
dred pounds a year ; and if prices go on 
rising as they have done of late years, 
ttiere seems no reason why double that 
sum should not be considered a fair rate of 
living for a single man in a little time. 
Here again, however, it is probable that 
the rise in prices is owing to the increase 
of trade and the spread of luxury, and that 
nobody suffers much but those unfortunates 
who have to live on fixed incomes. Indeed, 
of the English residents who furnish in- 
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formation on the subject, one gentleman 
says : “ Since the year 1850 Rio de Janeiro 
has been thoroughly paved” — this is better 
than Buenos Ayres anyhow — 44 and a class 
of carriages and horses, formerly unknown 
to our habits of life, are now considered 
indispensable to any well kept up esta- 
blishment; but the introduction of these 
European equipages, and thorough -bred 
| horses from the Cape of Good Hope, have 
| fully quadrupled the expense of carriage 
‘ and liorsos to any one called upon to keep 
; np such an establishment.” Another gen- 
; tinman, who has had twenty years’ expe- 
|j rum ce, remarks : 44 Greater luxury in dress 
j| iind equipages, more public entertainments, 
i ami doubled taxes, further stimulate and 
! oblige greater expenditure, and as marks 
j of progressive indulgence, I may q^oto 
I the use of iee and abuse of tobacco as 
j dating from two or three years previous to 
j the period of* this comparison.” 

| It is hard for this anti -tobacco gentleman 
I to fall foul of iee which is probably not a 
; very tremendous expense, even in Rio, and 
■ which, properly used, saves about half its 
j cost. At any rate, it is small consolation* 
! for the unpaid attache, or secretary of 
! legation, with seven hundred a yea who 
can only live (unless possessed of private 
| properly), by the exercise of the strictest 
j economy, to reflect that their troubles 
! are caused by the increased extravagances 
i of the people among whom they live, and 
| whose incomes grow in some sort of pro- 
j portion to their expenses. Life in Rio de 
j; Janeiro is complicated by a singular and 
lj unpleasant custom which drives into large 
j hotels, conducted on the United States 
| board-and-lodging system, everybody for- 
tunate enough not to be obliged to take 
a house. This remarkable custom causes 
houses to be handed over to incoming 
tenants in a state of complete internal 
dilapidation; and, as the Brazilian law 
| has the peculiarity of annulling a lease 
on thq sale of the property, it has occurred 
to our minister, as he dolefully observes, 
to find himself, after spending large sums 
on repairs, suddenly houseless, without the 
, smallest compensation, and with all the 
trouble and expense to come over again. 

The difficulties of persons with fixed 
1 incomes, in Rio and Buenos Ayres, are 
paralleled in Bogofcd. Seventy- five per 
cent appears to be thd average rate* of in- 
, crease in the prices current in the capital 
I .cf Colombia ; and matters are further com- 
i plicated by tlio fact that the general style 
of living among the society in which 
members of the diplomatic body move, is 

5 ■-> . 


much more expensive than it was in 1850. 
A similar cause of increased expenditure 
exists in Caracas, where Venezuelan society 
has gradually become more and more luxu- 
rious, while prices have largely increased ; 
and where the government has taken ad- 
vantage of the largo and increasing demand 
for articles of foreign manufacture, to im- 
pose a duty of somewhere about sixty per 
cent upon them. 

It will be readily conceived that matters 
are little more agreeable in Washington, 
than in the cities of South America. Fifty 
per cent is mentioned as the rate of in- 
crease in prices in that straggling capital, 
and it is hardly necessary that we should 
bo informed that 44 the general style of 
living among the society in which the 
members of the diplomatic body arc in the 
habit of mixing is much more expensive 
than it was fifteen or twenty years ago.” 
Our minister estimates the Lowest figure at 
# which a married man with a couple of 
children can possibly manage to exist de- 
cently, at something over a thousand a 
year; while it is considered impossible that 
the most economical of bachelors should be 
able to manage with less than six hundred 
and fifty pouuds a year. 

Knowing what to our sorrow we do know 
of London life and London prices, the reports 
from the great European cities n ill excite 
no surprise. The luxurious city of Vienna, 
always sufficiently expensive, is doubly so 
now. Paris is in the same predicament-, as 
many of us can testify. But in coupling 
these two great capitals in this* connexion, 
it is well to note a direct conflict of testi- 
mony between Lord Bloomfield's report of 
the social calls upon the junior members of 
the diplomatic body in Vienna, and Mr. 
West’s view of the case in Paris. Lord 
Bloomfield says : 44 As regards the mainte- 
nance of their social position by foreigners 
whom their official chlfracter admits into 
the best society in Vienna, the fact that 
this society is composed of persons of 
wealth, as well as rank, has at all times 
rendered Vienna an expensive place of re- 
sidence for any young man .... 1 am 
decidedly of opinion that none of the junior 
members of this embassy can maintain the 
position assigned to them in Vienna, society 
by their connexion with a great embassy 
without largely exceeding their official 
salary.” Again Lord Bloomfield discreetly 
declines to commit himself to any precise 
statement of the amount of expenditure for 
board, lodging, and the maintenance of his 
social position, necessary to be incurred 
by his juniors. Mr. West, on tlio other 
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hand, estimates the actual cost of lodging, 
food, and servants, for a young diplomatist 
in Paris, at six hundred a year, and ex- 
presses his opinion that very exaggerated 
notions prevail as to the expenditure neces- 
sary to the maintenance of a social position. 
Mr. West thinks that the social position 
of a junior member of an embassy, depends 
in a great measure on his own merits, and 
upon his refined habits and gentlemanly 
manners. The diplomatist who has a 
private income sufficient to enable him to 
support the expense of a style of living 
“ erroneously considered,” as the report 
puts it, “ as adding height and dignity to his 
position as a diplomatist,” is, in Mr. West’s 
opinion, just as likely as not, to get no ad- 
vantages out of his expenditure. The pomp 
and show of diplomatic life are not so ne- 
cessary or so effective now, as in former 
years. There may he a great deal of truth 
in this way of putting the case, but it must 
be borne in mind that a man’s expense# 
aro inevitably affected by the style of 
living customary in tho society in which 
he moves ; that even junior diplomatists 
“of refined habits and gentlemanly man- 
ners,” can procure admission to the very 
best society ; and that the very best society 
in such cities as Vienna and Paris is not 
altogether the cheapest. 

Even in Berlin, prices have risen and 
luxury has increased. The style of living in 
tho best society of that dusty city on the 
Spree lias lost its old simplicity ; where 
three hundred pounds a year was enough 
in 1837 for a junior member of the lega- 
tion, five hundred would represent genteel 
poverty now-a-days. In St. Petersburg, 
eight hundred pounds is not thought an 
excossive year’s expenditure for tho bud- 
ding diplomatist ; and, as tho report from 
that city goes into the minutest details of 
wages of coachmen and housemaids, it is 
probable that the estimate may be taken 
as strictly accurate. Twenty- two pounds a 
year, besides “ allowances for tea,” &c., and 
gratuitiesat Christmas and Easter, represent 
pretty good wages for a housemaid ; while 
the footmen are not ill off with forty 
pounds as their year’s pay. Altogether, it 
would seem that the servants have de-, 
cidedly the bestof it in St. Petersburg. Why 
living in Brussels should have suddenly 
become a costly amusement, does not quite 
appear, but the fact is on record. The 
second secretary to our legation in that 
city, is described as being in receipt of the 
magnificent salary of two hundred and 
fifty pounds a year: out of which (he is 


married and has a small family) he has to 
pay a trifle under fourteen hundred pounds 
for his year’s expenses; and even here, 
clothing, medical attendance, furniture, 
and misoellaneons items, are not included. 

It is remarked that this gentleman does 
not entertain, as his house is so small that 
he would bo unable to, do so even if be de- 
sired it ; and it is naively added that “ he 
considers living at Brussels expensive.” 

What, u n der ci rcumstances such as these, 
is to become of the diplomatic service, as 
a career, except for meg. of considerable t 
private fortune, and with a taste for re- 
siding abroad ? There is not much com- | 
plaint of the pay of tho ministers them- j 
selves. It is not large, but it will serve. H 
But the prizes are few. Promotion is 
absolutely stagnant, and unfortunate I 
attaches, paid and unpaid, are hoping 
against hope, with an average expenditure 
of seven or eight hnndred pounds to be j 
provided for. It is obviously impossible j 
that the country should be expected to pay |! 
salaries sufficient to defray these heavy ex- < 
peuses ; it is obviously ridiculous to expect; I 
‘ educated and often very able men to waste . 
the best years of their lives in the almost : 
gratuitous fulfilment of subordinate duties, | 
with little or no hope of promotion to j 
higher posts. The diplomatic service on lj 
its old footing is doomed. It is not our |j 
province to discuss here the whole question ij 
of the needful reforms. But if any exten- I 
sive re-adjustment of salaries should take 
place, it will be necessary to keep well in 
view the practical advice contained in Mr. 
West’s report from Paris, already referred 
to. “ If regard is k) be had in such a re- 
adjustment to the increased cost of repre- 
sentation, and to the necessity of being 
up to an exaggerated social standard, no 
just estimate of nceessaiy expenditure can 
ever be arrived at : for there will be found 
no limit to ideas respecting the amount 
of representation which may bo judged 
necessary, or to exalted notions of social 
position which may be formod.” 

TEN YEARS IN AN INDIAN PRISON. 

On the 17th of January 1781, Sir Eyre 
Coote, the veteran commafider-in- chief of 
India, who one-and-twenty years before had 
defeated Count Lally and the French army, 
and taken Pondicherry, commenced a cam- 
paign against Hyder Ali, by encamping 
on the Red Hills near the above named 
city. 

On the 6th of February some artilleiy- 
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men sent to burn the French boats on the 
beach at Pondicherry, were cut off by a 
flying party of Hyder’s horse. The daring 
freebooters had no time to carry off any 
plunder, but still they ventured near onough 
to the English lines to snatch up an un- 
fortunate sepoy sergeant-major who was 
bathing in a tank in front of the quarter 
guard, and also an artillery camp colour- 
man, named James Bristowe, son of a 
blacksmith at Norwich. The “ lootics,” in- 
stantly stripped the young artilleryman of 
everything ho possessed, and hurried him, 
almost naked and with bound arms, beforo 
their cruel master, Hyder, who was then en- 

I camped about five miles from the right flank 
of our army, between us and Cuddalore. 
There was nothing extraordinary or sump- 
tuous about Hyder’s tent, except a gorgeous 
rich Persian carpet spread on tho floor, 

| and held down at tho corners by four 
' massive sngar-loaves of silver. Several 
French officers were present, and one of 
them who spoke English, questioned the 
prisoner as to the strength and destina- 
j tion of Sir Eyre Cooto’s army ; but when 
j Iiristowe replied thirty-five thousand men 
{five thousand of them Europeans) and 
seventy pieces of ordnance, the Frenchman 
briskly swore that ho lied, and that all the 
Europeans then iu India did not amount to 

I I that number. Hyder, scowling at this sup- 
j posed attempt to deceive him, ordered the 
I prisoner to be kept tied to the ground on 

the bare sand in tho rear of his tent during 
the halts, and by day, when marching, to 
be lashed to the captive sergeant-major; 
Bristowe remained thus for seven days, 
tho first three without any food, except 
what the gentler of his guards brought 
him now and then by stealth out of sheer 
compassion. On the fourth day, when 
Hyder had encamped nearer Cuddalore, 

, where tho English were entrenched, a Ma- 
homedan officer came to Brisk) wo and 
ordered him an allowance of ono lee of 
rice and two pice a day. He tried hard 
to infiuco Bristowe to outer Hyder’s ser- 
vice ; but finding him obstinate, curtailed 
his food and pay and sent him off to 
Gingee, a small rock fort that the Nabob 
had surrendered, and where Hyder had 
left his women 1 , provisions, stores and camp 
t equipage. At Gingee, Bristowe was hand- 
cuffed, and on being removed to Arcot 
heavy leg-irons were substituted. But it 
was hard to chain up a blacksmith’s son 
securely. After throe weeks of patient 
1 ' and intelligent labour, Bristowe contrived, 
by means of a piece of broken china, to file 


down the head of the nails which rivetted 
his irons so as to be able to throw them 
off at pleasure. All ho wanted then, to 
secure his escape, was a heavy night’s rain; 
for even a shower will always drive Asiatic 
sentries under cover. But unfortunately for 
the poor fellow, the moon kept consistently 
luminous, tho stars steadily brilliant. On 
the first of March, 1781, Bristowe and 
the other English prisoners were marched 
towards Seringapatam, Hyder’s capital. 
Driven fast by blows from the guard of 
eighty Hindoos, past Vellore, which was 
held by the English, they ascended the 
Ghauts, passing on their way innumerable 
mud forts, and readied Seringapatam on 
tho 18£h of the month. In this city the 
officers and common soldiers were impri- 
soned separately : the latter in a large en- 
closure surrounded by a eloistery, like that 
of a caravanserai. Tho poor wretches, 
dying fast of small-pox and dropsy, were 
, rotting like plague - stricken beasts, un- 
pitied and untended. Bristowe, however, 
contrived, with great forethought, to baffle 
the fell diseases by forcing a hard ball of 
wax into his leg, which served as a con- 
stant issue and a safety valve for all bad 
humours. A plan of escape was soon pro- 
jected by some of the leading prisoners : 
rice cakes were made for tho flight, and 
ropes wereprocured for scaling the wall; but 
the evening before the proposed departure a 
heavy rain fell and washed away tho very 
part of the wall selected for thp escalade. 
A strong guard was then instantly placed 
on the spot, and so the attempt to escape 
was frustrated. 

About six months afterwards the escape 
of some English prisoners roused Ilyder to 
practise increased cruelties to the residue. 
They were brought out with their hands 
tied behind them, and every slave in the 
regiment lashed them with tamarind twigs : 
making in all fifteen hundred lashes to each 
prisoner. Soon after this, two thousand 
more English prisoners arrived, being a de- 
tachment which Colonel Braithwaito had 
surrendered in the Tanjore country. Epi- 
demic disease breaking out , in tho prison, 
now filthy and ovorcrowded, the Europeans 
were removed to a spacious square near 
Sinyarki Vet. But the killadar, soon seeing 
Bristowe and his companions in better 
spirits at the change, accused them of 
getting lazy from indulgence, and neglect- 
* ing tho ohaylah drill at which they were 
employed; so, loading them again with 
irons, ho sent them back, beaten all the 
way, to their old impure prison. 
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wall. Luckily, a slight shower just then 
drove the sentinels under cover, and tho 
fugitives could see them sitting smoking 
round a fire in the verandah. The cap- 
tives then cleared the outer wall, and, 
escaping another guard, proceeded straight 
to the precipice, of which they knew 
neither the exact height nor nature. Bris- 
towe having offered to lead, threw him- 
self on his hands and slid down the rock, 
greatly terrified by the rapidity with which 
he fell until he caught hold of the branches 
of a small tree at the bottom and so 
brought himself to an anchor. The twelve 
others soon joined him, and just then, 
as they had calculated, the moon began 
to shine. They now crept on all fours 
through a thorny thicket, and reached the 
wood that belted the foot of the rock. 
Half through it they were alarmed by the 
challenge of a frightened sentry, who, hear- 
ing the leaves rustling, thought a tiger was 
upon him. Bristowe then turned further 
up the rock, and, moving round to the other 
side, struck into the wood where the cliff 
was not so steep and where there were no 
guards. His design was to push north- 
ward and so get into the Nizam’s do- 
minions. 

In this thicket Bristowe missed his com- 
rades, whom he never saw again. He be- 
lieved that they deserted him, fearing he 
might be an incumbrance : as he was not 
yet quit© recovered of a fever. About two 
o’clock, when he disentangled himself from 
the thicket, he heard the sound of trumpets 
and tomtoms. He felt afraid that his com- 
panions had disregarded his instructions 
and stumbled on an out-post; still, deter- 
mined to persevere, he pushed northward 
over the plains which bordered the forest. 
From that moment, strange to say, his fever 
left him for good. About five miles along 
the plain, he came upon a mud- fort, which 
he did not discover until he was challenged 
by a sentry on the wall. Returning no an- 
swer and making a circuit, the fugitive hur- 
ried on till daybreak, when he found bird- 
self within twenty paces of two of Tippoo’s 
troopers who were cooking their victuals 
on the banks of a tank. It being too late 
to avoid them, Bristowe muffled himself 
in his blanket, hoping to pass them as a 
beggar or peasant, unnoticed. As he 
slunk by them he heard them discussing 
who ho was. One said, “ That’s certainly a 
European,” but the other replied, “You fool, 
how dare a European come here ; don’t you 
see it is a woman ?” At that instant Bris- 
towe’s irons accidentally rattled } taking 


the sounds for that of the brass rings worn 
by Hindoo women on their arms and legs, 
the soldiers suffered him to pass unin- 
terrupted. Bristowe rested in a wood all 
next day; his irons had worked a deep 
hole in his leg, and liis feet were very sore 
fr&n traversing the sharp-pointed rocks. 
All that day he employed in freeing him- 
self of his chains, and before night he had 
got them off with tho help of his large 
knife from the prison. Though without 
food, the released man now felt exhilarated 
and refreshed. For four days he struggled 
over a range of rough-wooded hills that 
ran between Bangalore and Soringapatam 
— four days without food or water — so that 
he bccamo so weak and reduced, that he 
felt, unless the next day brought relief, he 
must perish. He lay down on the fourth 
night, and, in spito of gnawing hunger, 
fell asleep. 

Next morning (the 4th of December) he 
( rose almost in despair, but, tottering along, 
was fortunate enough to discern a group of 
small huts amongst tho hills. This sight 
cheered and roused the unhappy fugitive, 
who had before experienced the kind- 
ness of tha simple-hearted people. He ap- 
proach^! the hamlet, and asked an old 
woman for charity; while he talked to 
her, other old women came out of their 
huts, and brought him boiled raggy and 
gram- water, made into a curry : a delicious 
repast for the poor wanderer, who now 
passed himself off as a rajpoot. Pitying 
him, the women brought warm water, 
bathed his feet, gave him some cakes, and 
warned him against a Poly gar fort which 
was in the road he had planned to take. 
Bristowe left the hospitable hamlet, with 
a heart overflowing with gratitude, and 
reconciled once more to life and man- 
kind. 

The following morning he luckily came 
to a clump of trees, bearing wholesome 
berries, in shape and size resembling 
sloes ; of these he made a meal, carrying 
also a store away with him. Thrco days 
more ho pushed on northward, as much as 
possible among the woods. Everywhere 
there was danger. On a plain ho was at 
l^st compelled to cross, he one day saw two 
tigers, not a hundred paces ffom him, and 
coming straight towards him. He did not 
lose his presence of mind, and the crea- 
tures did not notice him until they were 
exactly opposite him, when, to his extreme 
joy, they slunk away, with their tails be- 
tween their legs. Bristowe, who had always 
heard that tigers would only attack men by 
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surprise, felt flattered to think that his 
hideous, ragged, and dishevelled dress had 
frightened them. 

About an hour after, he fell in with a 
troop of Tippoo’s Polygars, returning from 
hunting. They alarmed him even more 
than the tigers. These troopers took him 
prisoner, and, carrying him into the fort, 
interrogated him. He represented himself 
as a rnjpoot, disabled in Tippoo’s service, 
and returning to his own country. The 
soldiers, unluckily, seeing his skin through 
a hole in his blanket, and observing it to be 
lighter than his face, suspected him of being 
a European deserter from a chaylah regi- 
ment, and went to their killadar to know 
what was to be done to him. Bristowe, 
pretending to be half dead with fatigue and 
thirst, prevailed on the ono sentry leftover 
him, to go for water ; while the man was 
gone, he instantly wrapped himself in his 
blanket and boldly strutted out of tho fort, 
passing three gates, crowded with country 
people and cattle returning from the fields 
for the night. Once beyond the enclosure, 
Bristowe crossed a paddy-field, waded 
through a tank, and struck westward* 
passing three days in caves and holes, and 
living all day long on the before-mentioned 
berries. 

On the 15th at daybreak ho came, to his 
great terror, on another mud fort, on a plain 
near a cluster of villages. He pretended to 
tho Polygars who stopped him here, to be an 
English deserter from tho English camp in 
tho Carnatic, going to join some friends 
in Tippoo’s frontier town of Gooty. The 
killadar, telling him that tho Mahrattas were 
plundering the country, and were encamped 
only seven coss off, tried to induce him 
to enter his service. Bristowe refused, but 
asked to bo permitted to sleep in the fort 
that night. This tho killadar, a good- 
natured man, allowed, and next morning 
sent Bristowe on a safe road with two 
large cakes, some chutney, and a guide. A 
few nights later, Bristowe again stumbled 
on a Tort, and was challenged by a 6entry ; 
but seeing lights moving towards him, lie 
fled into a wood and took refuge in a 
cliff cave. There ho remained all day, and 
at sunset, rising to start, heard a strange 
noise, and beheld, to his astonishment, a* 
bear, busy at work scratching a den at the 
foot of the very rock where he had lain 
hidden. 

Dejected for want of food, his feet swollen 
ai *d sore, Bristowe had the good fortune 
to reach a doserted village next morning, 
recently plundered by the Mahrattas ; he 


picked up among tho ruins some rice and 
raggy, a few chillies, a little tobacco, an old 
earth ern pot, and a most useful stout 
bamboo walking Stick. He ate the rice 
raw, and spent tho rest of tho day gather- 
ing grain in a jarra field. 

The poor fellow was now so weak as to 
require almost constant rest, being unable to 
travel more than six miles in twenty-four 
hours. His spirits had not forsaken him, 
but his strength was daily going ; tho end 
must, lie felt, soon come. Still, he strained 
every nerve, and tottered on till the 27tb, 
when he reached the banks of a small 
nullah. Here his sufferings nearly ended. 
Tho attempt to cross, so exhausted his 
scanty* strength, that but for some bull- 
rushes which grew on the opposite bank, he 
would inevitably havo perisbod. In this 
struggle for life, he lost his earthorn pot, 
his tobacco, and all his provisions; quite 
exhausted, he crawled up the bank and 
threw himself on the grass to die. Re- 
freshed, however, by a few hours’ sleep, 
with new strength the poor hunted run- 
away struggled on over the desolate hill- 
country, hungry and tormented with pain, 
yet hoping to reach at last the end of 
the range of hills, at tho foot of which 
he had so long travelled. But now a new 
and apparently insurmountable obstacle pre- 
sented itself to »liis dejected eyes. The 
Taugbaudar river lay before him, no boats 
were in sight, and ho was too exhausted 
to swim. In this dreadful perplexity he 
looked eagerly for some floating branch 
to bear him up across the stream, but all 
in vain. Not allowing himself to despair, 
ho moved slowly along tho banks, until 
his heart leaped up at seeing a ferry- 
boat : but tho boatman would not even 
suffer him to approach. Afraid to solicit 
a passage too eagerly, and not strong 
enough to force one, Bristowe submitted to 
his destiny, and went back to seek for a 
ford. Suddenly looking across, he saw two 
large forts at some distance, and hearing 
th® cannon, concluded they were besieged 
either by the English or their allies. Tho 
next day, about three o’clock, observing 
a guard of soldiers stationed as scouts be- 
tween the river and tho extremity of the 
hills, Bristowe ascended the hills, which 
were grassy, but without covert for wild 
beasts, and lay down and slept till morning. 
At daybreak, still ascending, he met an old 
woman watching cows, who gave him some 
bread, and told him of a road by which , to 
avoid another guard. On reaching the plain 
below, he fed on grain which he picked, and 
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for four days continued to follow tho course 
of the river ; only advancing, however, seven 
miles in that time. On the fourth day, 
some Mahratta horsemen swooped down 
on him, and bore him off to their chief, 
tho Nalputty Rajah, whoso fort was close 
by. Tho rajah, just starting for the field, 
left Bristowe with his son, who sent a 
native doctor to heal liis wounded feet. On 
the rajah’s return, Bristowe told him who he 
was, and pretended to consent to enter into 
his service. Having inspired tho people at 
the fort with confidence in him, the next, 
night he walked straight to a place where 
the river was about two hundred yards 
broad, plunged in, swam across, and made 
for Jopaul, which was about twenty- four 
miles to the south-east. Having money 
with him, obtained from his allowance of 
rice, which he had sold, he bought food at 
the villages he passed, and next day was 
picked up by some of the Nizam’s people 
and sonfc on an elephnnt to Monberjung’s 
camp. If ere he was put under guard, as a 
Frenchman sent by Tippoo to succour the 
fort. Desiring to be taken before the Eng- 
lish commander, that gentleman, Captain 
Dalrymple, on learning the poor man’s 
story, instantly ordered him clothes and 
money, and congratulated liim on his 
escape. 

Bristowe was sent to tjie Nizam’s court, 
whence Captain Kennaway, tho English 
resident, sent him on to Condapilly. Bris- 
towe there expressing his wish to join the 
grand army, fight against Tippoo, and fur- 
nish information respecting the batteries at 
Seringapatam, letters of introduction were 
given him to Lord Cornwallis, and Colonel 
Murray. The military auditor-general, pity- 
ing the man, exerted Wins elf successfully to 
recover for him full arrears of pay for the 
whole ten dreary years of his suffering and 
imprisonment. 

BLIND LEADERS OF THE BLIND. 

~ - ♦ 

The mind of a blind man thrown back 
upon itself, must, it would seem, inevitably 
fall into a state of despondency pitiable in 
the extreme ; yet although it is impossible 
to exaggerate the calamity of blindness/ 
experience teaches us that this, as a rule, 
is not the case. The writer (who is himself 1 
blind) would have no hesitation in deciding 
which misfortune would be the greater, loss 
of hearing or loss of sight. It would be too 
tedious accurately to explain why ii is easier 
to live in darkness than in silence. No 


matter whether blindness has come on in 
middle age, or later in life, or whether it / 
began in the cradle (for few children are 
absolutely * born blind), it is indisputable • 
that the sightless are by no means hope- 
lessly cast down by their calamity. Many 
a blind man is, in reality, a far loss help- 
less, and far more useful, member of 
society, than hosts of people who have all 
their faculties about them. It is true, that 
lie requires a great deal of assistance, 
and that in many things he is very de- 
pendent on others : yet, are we not all of j 
us more or less dependent one upon the j 
other? Is anyone quite in a position to j| 
say that he could do without the aid of his j 
follow' -creatures ? [ 

But a grave doubt is beginning to be j| 
felt, whether the blind receive not only as jj 
much sympathy as their affliction demands, 
and as the sympathy (if it is consulted) ;■ 
of the whole sighted world is ready to || 
give them, but as much as could be afforded ;! 
them, if a proper organisation for the pur- 
pose were in force. We do not mean by 
this to suggest that the existing charities 'I 
*for the relief of the blind are insufficient, , 
oi* that the 'succour they afford to corporeal 
necessities is inadequate ; nor do we mean 
to hii/fc that philanthropy Is not ever active ; 
amongst these sufferers; but what wo do 
mean to say is, that comparatively little , 
sound and reasonable aid is afforded towards 
the mental cultivation and training of the , 
blind, with reference to what might be done*, 
and is to a groat extent already done on 
the Continent. 

The chief reason for this would seem fo 
be in the antagonism now existing among 
the various systems for educating the blind. 
Instead of one comprehensive plan for , 
teaching even tho elements of learning, 
we have half-a-dozen schools within a few ; 
miles of one another, in each of which m>fc j 
only are wholly different modes of in- 
struction. adopted, but absolutely wholly 
different alphabets used : so that if a blind ■ 
lad be taught to read, say, in the neighbour- ; 
hood of Hampstead, be will find that a ;| 
book lent him by a companion in mis- !i 
fortune, who has ken brought up in Cam- , 
berweil, will bo perfectly useless to him. j 
The confusion arising from want of uni- , 
fortuity in tho characters used by the t 
blind for the purpose of reading by touch, h 
is the cause of tho difficulty, and there I 1 
can be little hope of amendment, until it j; 
is acknowledged, and steps oro taken to j 
rectify it. | 

If tho ability to read be essential to tho 
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welfare of a human being who can see, how 
much more so is it to all who have “ wisdom 
at one entrance quite shut out” ! There 
really is no great reason why a blind child 
could not be taught to read, almost as 
readily as a sighted child, and taught to 
read, too, in a way that at on co and for ever 
would enable it to master the contents of 
every embossed book printed for the blind. 
Whereas, under the present system, a blind 
person having learned only 0110 blind al- 
phabet is unable to road books printed in 
the other blind alphabets ; and there are 
five distinct others now in existence in Eng- 
land. Moreover, every one of these differs 
from those employed on tho continents of 
Europe and America. Not only does diver- 
sity of typo, character, or alphabet, militate 
agaiusb the facility of teachings the blind, 
in addition to rendering the know lodge 
thus imparted only half useful, but it has 
also this drawback, that the embossed 
literature can never be cheap. Each institu- 
tion, or school, by reason of printing in its* 
own especial character, incurs the expense 
of si quite extravagant outtay, and, instead of 
j appealing to all English speaking countries 
| (as in would if but one system existed), 
j| only addresses its own especial scholars, 
ij who form a very small propertied of the 
jj blind community. 

i| Thus, the Bible is printed in five diffe- 
ij rent characters where one should serve ; live 
jj sets of typo are required where one would 
j! be sufficient-. The plant, the printing, 
the whole paraphernalia costs five times 
jj as much as it need, and the price of 
jj every copy of the Bible is necessarily 
! raised to the same extent. Nor is this 
jj all. The expense of prinlcd matter obvi- 
j: ou.dy increases as the number of readers 
ji diminishes; in a limited class like the 
|| blind, tho extensive circulation which 
I assists in cheapening the literature of the 
seeing cannot, at the best, exist ; yet the 
number of readers is needlessly diminished 
' by want of uniformity in tho alphabet. 

Wit h those broad tacts before us, there is 
j surely enough to justify tho doubt whether 
all is done for those suffering under the 
terrible calamity of blindness that might be 
done ; and when, wo further state, that at 
present in England there is, for the blind*, 
no plan of writing, worthy of the name, by 
which they may communicate one with 
another, and road for themselves -what they 
have written (being in this respect much be- 
hind Franco and other civilised countries), 
'vc shall have still further justified the 
. doubt. In tho methods, too, of imparting 
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a knowledge of arithmetic, geography, and 
geometry, the same want of harmony ex- 
ists, while it is scarcely going too far to say 
that music, the one pursuit above all others 
to which tho intelligent sightless might 
turn as a congenial means of remunerative 
employment, is almost wholly neglected. * 
It is pitiable to know that the imperfect 
mode of education in this respect, arising 
partly from the want of an embossed 
written musical character, shuts out many 
a blind man from the power of earning 
a comfortable income, either as organist, | 
teacher, or, moro than all, piano-forte 
tuner. In Paris this could never be ; for 
there, the admirable training of boys in the 
blind institutions, as musicians, enables 
something like sixty per cent to earn their 
own living easily : while rattier more than 
thirty per cent become first-rate timers and 
organists, and live most comfortably, whilst 
following a pursuit congenial to their tastes, o 
In this country, in addition to the absence of 
care in the cultivation of any musical taste 
that may display itself among young blind 
scholars, there is an unwarrantable proju- , 
dice shown by piano -forte makers against 
employing the blind as tuners; and thus {! 
many capable men, thorough musicians at 
heart, are obliged to rely upon alms, or 
upon the following of some rough handi- 
craft, to save themselves from starvation. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the chaotic 
state of things with regard to the educa- 
tion of the blind, in England, is not j 
limited to the ABC of teaching ; there is j ! 
a want of thorough and comprehensive j 
organisation, a centre capable of dictating j 
in detail t o every blind school and institn- j 
f ion, the plan upon which it should proceed; > 
universality iu all branches being the chief 
desideratum. Hitherto, legislation for the 
blind has been conducted by tho sighted; , 
and advocates for this or that alphabet, this 
or that- method of writing, this or that way 
of teaching geography, arithmetic, music, | 
or what not, have adopted a typo, or a 
scheme, which looks well to the eye, but 
is unsuited to the touch. Moreover, this 
advocacy is usually of a vtny well-meaning, ’ 
but exceedingly narrow, kind ; for the up- 
holders of each rival system arc, in most 
cases, unacquainted with any system but 
their own : consequently, arc incapable of 
judging by comparison Low far they are on k 
tho right road. 

Now, it has appeared to several gentle- 
men who have paid much attention to the 
subject, that tho sightless should take this 
matter into their ovv n hands, being not only 
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the best judges of what the blind really 
require, but, if in an independent position, 
being above all people the most fitted to 
assist their fellow-sufferers. For the blind 
to lead the blind has hitherto been con- 
sidered unwise policy, but it is likely to 
prove the reverse in these material points ; 
for, a council has been formed, the mem- 
bers of which are either totally blind, or 
so nearly so as to make it necessary for 
them to use the finger and not the eye for 
the purpose of reading; and around this 
nucleus a society is in course of establish- 
ment, which is taking into consideration 
all matters connected with the education 
and general welfare of the sightless. 

First and foremost, it is dealing with 
the conflicting systems of reading, with 
the intention, ir possible, of sweeping 
away the confusion they create, and esta- 
blishing one universal embossed alphabet. 
This is to be done when, after mature 
deliberation, founded upon the evidence of 
the most intelligent blind persons within 
their reach, and upon their own experience, 
the members of the council shall have de- 
cided what alphabet is the most fitted to 
moot the requirements of those for whom 
they legislate. They hope, also, in this society 
to found a central court of appeal, as it 
were, before which all matters relative to 
the object they have in view may ho laid ; 
and when the existing state of things is 
borne in mind, the advantage of such an 
association must become apparent. All 
sorts of inventions, schemes, and ideas, 
may thus bo tested, and if, as often 
happens, any of these are already well 
known, and have been superseded by 
something better, much time and trouble 
may bo saved; while anything which is 
really new, and which promises well, may 
• ho worked at with vigour by a number of 
skilled mon acting in concert. In addition 
to this, the profitable employment of the 
blind — a subject hitherto only partially 
understood, despite tho many admirable 
schemes for its development — will come 
largely into the consideration of the associa- 
tion ; but its chief and foremost object will 
be to deal with matters educational. Each 
member of tho executive council must be 
unable to read with his eyes, and must be 
acquainted with at least three of the exist- 
ing embossed systems, but must have no 
pecuniary - interest in any; thus perfectly 
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unbiassed, the association hopes to carry 
out its work. One of the body, not its least 
able and philanthropic member, writing on 
the subject, thus concludes : 

“ Whether the presexit association is des- 
tined to produce harmonious action among 
those interested in the blind throughout 
the civilised world, time Slone will show. 
We have already mot with an amount of 
success which, when wo began our labours, 
we were told it would be Utopian to ex- 
pect; and I believe that, with sufficient 
time and cordial co-operation among the 
blind themselves, our most sanguine 
hopes will be realised ; in tho moan time, 
the work upon which we are engaged is 
one which brings its own reward; for I 
cannot conceive any occupation so conge- 
nial to a blind man of cultivation and lei- 
sure,' as tfie attempt to advance the educa- 
tion and improve tho condition of his 
fellow- sufferers. For which work the very 
calamity which has unfitted him for most 
•other occupations, has made him pecu- 
liarly well suited.’ * 
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? MRS. HADDAFS HISTOB.Y. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 

44 My dear/’ said Mr. Newill, in a very 
feeling tone, when we were alone togetlie? ; 
44 I could not say what I have to say 
before that fine young fellow, with his 
mother sitting by. I am convinced that 
George Haddan was never married. We 
were most intimate friends, and he would 
never have kept it a secret from * me. He 
only did what hundreds of young men do 
and repent of it bitterly afterwards.” 

44 Man does strange things,” I said, my 
heart sinking very low. 

44 So he does,” replied Mr. Newill, smil- 
ing, “ so he does, my dear girl. But George 
would have concealed nothing from me. I 
said so to Mr. James with your father’s 
letter lying before mo on this very table. 
Depend upon it, poor Mrs. Haddan is only 
trying to save her character.” 

44 But supposing it is all as she says,” I 
urged, 44 is there any motive strong enough 
for preserving those documents instead of 
destroying them ?” 

44 There might be,” he said musingly. 
44 Yes, there is a strong motive. In the lirst 
place, Mr. James Haddan himself is dead.” 

44 Dead !” I echoed. 

44 Yes ; and he has left an only son, Lewis, 
a delicate boy, whose life is not at all cer- 
tain. He cannot make a will till he is of 
age, and if he should die before then the 
estate goes to another branch of the Had- 
dans. Of course old Mrs. Haddan hates 
them with all her heart. It was only the 
other day they consulted me about some 
strange threats of hers. She had told them 
not to make too sure of the inheritance ; 
there might be heirs in America. I set 
them quite, at ease about that.” 

'j 'if | njf \ t u ./r « 

YOL. III. 




We both sat quiet for a while, thinking 
it all over. I knew nothing of this dowager 
Mrs. Haddan, but I felt ’ that to some 
women hatred alone would be motive 
enough for preserving papers dangerous to 
themselves. If this last heir, Lewis, died, 
then George would come into his rights, 
but if he lived long enough to make his 
will, the documents would be destroyed. 

44 1 wish I knew Mrs. Haddan,” I said, 
looking wistfully into Mr. Newill’s face, 

44 without her knowing who I was.” 

44 It would be unfair,” ho answered; * 
44 and yet ” 

I could see that he had his doubts of the 
dowager Mrs. Haddan, who had been the 
enemy of his old friend ; and I urged my 
point till I succeeded. Only to satisfy 
me, he said that George had kept no such 1 
secret from him, if I could find any means i 
of getting at the truth. The next week 1 
arrived an invitation for mo to visit Mrs. 
Newill, and I went, telling no one of my 
plans. The place where they lived was in , 
Essex, within a few miles of London, but 
in a country as deliciously rural as if it 
had beon a hundred miles away. Haddan 
Lodge was not far from their house ; we 
passed it in our drive before dinner. It 
# was a largo, massive, red-brick building 1 
with no special beauty about it, except 
the grand old oaks, just coming into leaf, 
which surrounded it. It might be my fu- 
ture home. Mrs. Newill was alone with me, 
and I could not refrain from telling her our ^ 
story. Prom that moment she was my - 
firm ally. 

I saw old Mrs Haddan for the first time 
in church next Sunday. She was a stately, 1 
patrician-looking dame of about sixty, with 
a crown of 'snow-white hair, and a clear 
creamy complexion. She sailed magni- ' 
ficently up the aisle, preceded by a thin, ; 
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delicate-looking lad of twenty or so, who r 
bore some slight resemblance to George. ) 
The Newills spoke to her on coming out* 
and introduced me as Miss Fortune. I ’ 
listened with burning anxiety to the few ; 
courtesies passing between them as ttc 
paced slowly down tho village churchyard ; : 
but it was not until Mrs. Haddan’s carriage 
drove up that my anxiety was appeased. 

u Do come up some evening, '* she said, 

44 and bring your young frieud with you. 
Let it bo as soon as possible, this evening 
if you have no other engagement. Lewis 
and I are terribly weary of each other.” 

A gleam of extraordinary tenderness 
soRened her face for an instant as she 
spoke of her grandson, who seconded the 
invitation with great warmth. We wont 
the same evening, arid I exerted myself to 
be agreeable ; not without success. Lewis 
came down the next morning to Mrs. 

■* Newill’ s upon an errand which readily pre- 
sented an excuse for inviting me again to 
Haddan Lodge ; and before a fortnight had 
passed by, both he and Mrs. Haddan 
earnestly pressed me to spend a few days 
with them altogether. Alone in the house 
i with them I had unbroken opportunities 
I for studying their conduct anti character. 

I I soon grew very fond of Lewis, though he 
! usurped the place of George. There was a 
simplicity and helplessness about him which 
made me feel the same kind of interest in 
- him one feels for a child. That he should 
partake in the crime, which I know some 
I one of the family must be guilty of, seemed 
j impossible. But I could not come to any 
j conclusion about Mrs. Haddan. It was 
j quite possible that she had never seen the 
| packet addressed to her husband ; and that 
‘I her son, who was now dead, was the only 
] guilty person. There was none of tho dis- 
| quietude of a mind conscious of some po»- 
| sible calamity to befall her in the future, 
j She was positively without any other ap- 
/; prehension for the future except of tho un- 
i\ timely death of Lewis, which she dreaded 
| with a continual dread. But then her con- c 
■j science had not been troubled from without 
| for fifteen years ; and in fifteen years evon 
j sin has lost the sharpness of its sting. Bid 
; she know of George Haddan’ s claim or 
not? 

j I watched her very closely, and pondered 
j over all her words and ways. That she 
i detested the next heir — a clergyman, and 
S hia wife, a ♦pert, silly young woman—was 
plain enough. She did not attempt to oon- 
; ceal it from themselves. They paid the 
' house one visit while I was there, and she 


treated thorn with undisguised contempt. 
Tboy only aggravated her by thoir solici- 
tude about Lewis } and she scarcely waited 
for them to be gone before her anger broke 
out into words. 

“The fools!” she exelaixned, , for the 
dowager did not always use very choice 
language — “ the hypocrites ! They reckon 
upon having Haddan Lodge if anything 
happens to Lewis. But they will find 
themselves mistaken; they never shall” 

“ How can they expect to have Haddan 
Lodge ?” I asked, quietly. 

“ They believe themselves the next 
heirs,” sho wont on, in growing anger, ; 
“ but they may find themselves mistaken. 

T will hunt up George Haddan’ 8 children 
in America.” 

She paused suddenly, and looked down 
upon "me with her large grand eyes. I 
was putting some spring flowers together, 
and appeared altogether unexcited. 

“ George was my husband’s eldest son,” 
She added, “ and he died in America. Who 
knows if he did not marry some American 
woman P There was some vague claim 
made about tho time of my husband’s 
death; but nothing came ‘erf it. If any- 
thing should happen to Lewis before he 
comes of age, I would find them out again, 
if only to trouble those fools and hypo- j 
erites. There’s no trouble like having one’s j 
rights disputed.” | 

She said no more; but this was quite j 
enough for me. Now I felt sure that - 
she was at the bottom of it, and that tho 
papers had been taken care of. I had no 
one to talk it over with ; for after putting 
me into the way of becoming acquainted 
with the dowager Mrs. Haddan, Mr. . 
Newill had avoided holding any conversa- 
tion with mo. I suppose he was right ; at 
any rate I could do without any man’s 
advice. Mrs. Newill was equally reserved 
now ; and I was glad of it. I did not wish 
to talk and gossip and chatter about my 
actions. 

Mrs. Haddan had preserved those docu- 
ments I was convinced ; but where P To 
keep them in her own possession would be 
dangerous, for a chance might reveal the 
secret; and her own illness or death would 
btr sure to betray it. Yet to entrust them 
to any one who was not a sharer in the 
secret would be still more dangerous. 
They were no doubt in some place whore 
she could find them when she chose ; and 
she would have some story toady to ae- 
count for their discovery. If Lewis should 
die before he oould make a will, his grand- 
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mother would lay her hands by accident Once she boxed a girl’s ears soundly for 
upon the important papers reinstating * standing in the passage near the door ; the 
George in his possessions. But if Lewis girl left at once. Then she took to carry- 
lived George was doomed to a life of bitter mg a small strong satchel about with her 
disappointment, and a lurking suspicion of wherever she went, and flew into a violent ’ 
his mother’s honour. rage if anybody spoke about it, which the m 

I thought over it all, day and night, servants would do constantly just to tcasse : 
until it took a complete hold upon me. her. Nobody knew what was in it. Her „ 
The conclusion forced itself upon mo that savings perhaps. My grandmother talked 
Mr, James Haddan had never known of r to her, and reasoned with her again and 
the existence of this packet, which bad again; but it was of no use at all. The 
been pat into his mother’s hands when it mania grew upon her, and she became 
reached Haddan Lodge. Had she opened it more and more restless. Perfectly rational, 
in the presence of any other person, or had you know, upon every other point, but i' 
she deliberately taken counsel with some ' as mad as a March hare upon that. She ; 
one? If the latter, it would probably be would stay out of doors all day long, inarch- 
some woman ; for with a lady of her age ing ftp and down the grounds, ready to 
and position a woman was likely to stand talk quite sensibly, but even I dared not ' 
in a closer intimacy than any man not touch her bag. She knocked me down » 
of her own family. If so, her confidante * once for trying to get it from her.” 
would probably have possession of the 44 What was done with her then P” I 
papers, as being a person of less mark than I asked, scarcely able to conceal my excite- 
Mrs. Haddan, of Haddan Lodge. But she 1 ment. 

had no confidential servant, for her maul “ Of course she was obliged to be sent ’ 
was a youngish woman, who had only been away,” said Lewis, “ but not to an asylum. T 
with her a few months; and there seemed . There was positively no risk either to herself 
to bo no ancient retainers belonging to the or any one else, if she was only left alone, 
house. > My father placed her with some tenants 1 

1 had been there several days, and was of ours, with strict orders for no on© to 
still a welcome guest at Haddah Ledge, interfere with her about her bag. Ho ' 
when Lewis said one morning at breakfast, . told the people what her mania was, >' 
44 Granny, I was dreaming of Bucket in j and assured them there was nothing of any 
tho night.” lvalue in it. There could be nothing, her : v 

44 Becket !” I repeated, “ what a singular j husband said so. Poor Becket ! It was a s; 

name. Who can it belong to?” * j great trouble to him as long m he lived, j 

44 She was my nurse, ho answered ; ‘ But she goes on very comfortably, audit ' 

44 my second mother, in fact, for my own is about ten years since she left us.” 
mother died at my birth. Her h usband “ But suppose she should be ill, or die ?” 
was our head-gardener; and she had been I suggested. « 

my grandmother’s maid up to the time of 44 Then Townshend has strict orders to ■ 

my father’s marriage.” bring it at once to my grandmother,” he ' 

44 The best maid that ever lived,” put in answered ; “ if she has any secret, poor 
Mrs. Haddan, warmly, “ and the very best soul, it would bo safe with us. We have 
nurse to Lewis. She had just, lost her own perfect confidence in Townshend and his , ' 
child, the only ono she ever had, and she ' wife. Besides, the bag- would be of no ' 
loved Lewis as if ho had been her own.” worth to them.” 

To think that our Airs. Haddan had I could no longer control my agitation, 
no tor told us that her Aunt Becket was ,«and I left Lewis abruptly. Here was the j 
married ! I said no more about her till solution of my perplexed questionings, 
tho dowager had left tho room, and we Becket had either surprised Airs. Haddan’s - 
were alone. secret, or the latter had taken her into her J 

44 What became of your nurse P” I asked, confidence as the foster-mother of Lewis. 
“Oh,” said Lewis, rather sorrowfully, Her hatred of her pretty niece would only 
“ it is a very curious case of monomania, ' add intensity to her rage at finding her / 
I remember it coming on, though I was about to usurp the place of mistress of ; 
only four or five years old. ♦ She grew k Haddan Lodge. I comprehended, with 
gradually morose and suspicious, took to distinct clearness, her gradually increasing 
locking up her boxes, and after that the care and terror in possession of these im 
door of her room, and would not let Ih© portant papers, until, with respect to them, 
other servants so much as look into it - nor reason had given way, ana monomania 
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seized upon her. To find her out — an easy 
" task with the help of Lewis — and, to put 
myself in some way in communication with 
this mad woman, wore my next steps. I 
contrived to bring my visit to a speedy 
conclusion, and left Haddan Lodge with 
the cordial invitation of the dowager Mrs. 
Haddan, and of Lewis, to return there soon, 
and to make a much longer stay. 

CHAPTER III. 

I dared not disclose to George or Mrs. 
Haddan what I had determined t-o do. A 
great coldness and estrangement arose be- 
tween us, for Mrs. ISewiil wrote to ask me 
to go with her to a seaside place in Wales, 
and I caught at the invitation eagerly, as 
a means of effecting an absence of two or 
three months without arousing curiosity or 
suspicion. George thought me growing 
indifferent to his painful and perplex- 
ing circumstances, and, with man’s irra- 
tional jealousy, accused me, again with 
man’s natural coarseness, of having seen 
some one I liked better than him at Mrs. 
Ne will’s, and of being willing to forsake 
him. That man can never understand 
woman is a self-evident axiom ; there- 
fore I did not attempt to explain myself to 
him. I only told him that if he chose he 
; might write to me in Wales; and I then 
made arrangements with Mrs. Newill to 
forward his letters to me, and mail my 
replies at the town where I was supposed 
to be staying with her. 

I found the house where Becket was 
living situated in a small hamlet, lyi ng on the 
outskirts of Epping Forest. It was a large 
old building, chiefly of timber, which had 
in former days been the country residence 
of rich city families. The front towards 
the house was pretentious, with half columns 
of stone on each side of the door, hut a little 
board, set up on a polo in the centre of a 
bed of standard roses, informed the passers- 
by that part of that eligible residence was 
to let. The spring was fairly set in, and 
the summer season was fast coming on, 
when the dwellers in London, weary of its 
heat and noise, would seek out shady 
country houses like this. I passed the 
gate twice, looking up inquisitively to the 
windows, and then I talked boldly up to 
the door and rang. Tho servant who 
opened to me ushereame at once, upon hear- J 
ing my errand* into an apartment famished 
as a dining-room, with that ingenious dis- 
- regard to comfort characteristic of rooms to 
let. I waited here With' some impatience 
for the appearance of Mrs. Townshend, 


who came in at last, with a recently 
arranged dress, and a very clean collar. 
She rubbed her large fat hands assiduously 
wliile she talked to me, and measured me , 
with her small eyes. I wanted two rooms, 

I told her, a hod-room and a sitting-room, 
which I might keep, should they suit mo, 
for three months ; but I took caro to give 
her no indication of my . circumstances 
or position. Should I like to see over 
the house; she asked. Certainly, I replied. 
Upon that she conducted me to an immense, 
dreary, and uncomfortable drawing-room 
over the dining-room, with the same kind 
of disconsolate air about it; but I said 
nothing. Then, with something like an 
apology, sho showed me a low, narrow 
roem at the back of the house, with a small 
bed- room at the end, separated from it 
only by a wooden partition. It had three 
windows looking out upon a garden, and I 
went at once to one t of them. It was the 
most completely shut-in plot of ground I 
ever saw, with high hedges, and rows of 
very bill, thick trees surrounding it on 
every side, forming a kind of square against 
the sky arching over them. There was 
nothing, in fact, to be seen on any hand 
excopfc tho garden, which was laid out in 
regular and large beds, with straight walks 
crossing one another at right angles. Yet 
in this early spring-time it looked very 
pleasant, a hundred times more pleasant 
than the dismal. rooms within. As I stood I 
gjtzing out of the window and deliberat- 
ing, a tall, strong, *athl eti c- lookin g woman j 
of fifty, with a hard face, a face that 
looked set like iron, came ont from 
among somo trees to the left, walking 
direct towards the house, so that she just 
faced me. She trod vigorously, and neld 
herself w ith unusual erectness. There was 
an indomitable energy in her carriage, and 
in the expression of her powerful features. 
Upon her left arm was a small satchel, 
which I saw tho first instant she appeared, j ( 
for there was no attempt to conceal it, I 
►though it was hung well on towards file 
bend of the elbow. Her hands were large 
and strong, like those of a‘ man, and were 
clasped before her with a close grip, which 
mad© me think for the instant, as I often : 
thought afterwards, how tho clutch of those 
fingers would feel at my throat. I raised 
my hand involuntarily to my neck, and 
turned away shuddering. 

“You hay© a lodger already,” I said, 
wondering if Mrs. Townshend had seen 

my agitation. 

“ Ab, yes ! poor thing I” sho answered, 

“ I should not think of concealing it from 
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I yon. That is the only drawback to my 
: apartments. Many and many a time I miss 
. letting them because of her. Not that she is 
any nuisance, I assure you ; she is not mad 
> as one may say, but a little cracked. You’d 
never see her except in the garden ; and 
she’s as harmless as a baby. I keep her 
because she is a permanence, and Mm. Had- 
dan, of Haddan Lodge, is very* liberal. 

* I’m sure you need not be afraid of her.” 
j “ I am never afraid,” I replied, “ and I 
think these rooms will just suit me. I am 
an artist in water colours, and I want a 
quiet place in the country.” 

. It was a chance stroke of my imagination, 

j for now 1 was fairly in for it, I. gave it the 
’ reins. Painting in water colours would do 
as well as anything else ; for I could do a few 
daubs at random as well as must girls, and 
. , at any rate Mrs. Townshend would be no 
' critic. 

;! “ Yon will take these back rooms then, 

j! miss?” she said* with a very obvious 
jj descent to familiarity. 

*j “ Yes,” I answered, “ and I suppose you 
j will let me come in at once, if 1 pay a w eek 
| in advance. X don't want to return to 
h London, and my luggage is all at the 
! j station.” 

j “ Well, you may come,” she said, affect- 
j ingto hesitate for a moment or two. 
i| “I suppose I may walk in the garden 
j when I choose ?” I added, 
j “To be sure,” she said, “if you’ve no 
fear of Mrs. lie eke t.” 

1 went buck to the station, which was 
| nearly two miles away, to bring my large 
; j quantity of luggage ; for I had been obliged 
j i to pack for a prolonged sojourn in a fashion- 
f! able sea-bathing place, and had a number 
! of tilings with me of no use whatever in 
5 my assumed circumstances. Mrs. Towns- 
j; head cast an eye of favour upon my many 
i boxes, and declined being paid a week’s 
rent in advance. 

I It was evening by the time I was in- 
| stalled in mv now abode. My first feelings 
were vaguely mournful. I examined my. 
j room more closely, and found that the 
J furniture con sis tea of four cane -seated 
- chairs, two of them broken in the back and 
i tied together with old bonnet- ribbons ; a 
i large client of drawers, with a tea-fray 
reared on the top against the wall ; a queer 
kind of sofa, called a squab by Mrs. Towns* 

; bond, with each of its four legs supported 
by some volumes of religious works ; a por- 
trait or two of preachers, and an extensive 
^ nmpof London. A small shaky table stood in 
: tho middle of the Hoot, covered with a faded 
. shawl instead of a cloth. I looked round 


the place in ludicrous dismay, but I had no 
one to speak to ; and I seated myself on 
one of the unbroken chairs by tbo window. , 
Tho evening was growing more dusky every 
moment ; and the hawthorn bushes, covered * 
with white blossoms on every twig to the 
very heart of them, glimmered with the r 1 
strange weird halo which all white flowers 
have in the twilight. All at once, from 
amidst the profusion of flowers stepped out ' 
the strong square figure of the monomaniac ; 
and I shrank back once more with a 
warning sensation of terror. 

It was a day or two before I was upon, 
speaking terms with Becket ; for I resolved 
to act with great caution, and I wished herto 
' be the first to advance towards an acquaint- 
ance. Upon one side of the garden there * 
was a walk completely hidden by trees, elms 
and limes growing on the outer side, and 
smaller garden trees, laburnums, acacias, 
and lilacs, on the other. At the furthest 
’ end of it was a small open alcove, a com- . 
mon tiling enough, such as are to be seen ]- 
anywhere in tea-gardens ; but with a 
pretty view from it up the checkered ; 
vista of tho trees, with a glimpse here and 
there into tho fields at the side, now 
white and yellow with spring flowers. This 
was a favourite haunt of Becket’ s, and I 
made it my favourite also. She passed me 
a few times when I was sitting there, eye- 
ing me askance ; but as I smiled pleasantly - 
at her, she spoke to me at last. 

“ I think there’ d be room for us both in 
there,” she said. 

“ Plenty of room,” I answered heartily, 
moving my painting things off tho little 
table. She took her scat opposite to me 
where I could look at her well. Her coarse 
features wore that peculiar expression of i 
sclf-conceit so often to be seen in the in- 
sane ; an expression which did not lay claim 
to any compassion or sorrow for her state ; 
and 1 must own I felt none at the time, ; 
though I knew tho woman was a maniac. * 

“Have you brought your work with , 
yon r” I asked, glancing at her satchel. ■ 

Becket’s eyes glared fiercely at me for a 
moment, and her heavy brows frowned ; 
but 1 gassed steadily and smilingly into her ; 
angry face, without venturing a second 
glance at tho satchel, and the impending j 
storm cleared away. 

u I have no work to do now,” sho said. 

“ My working days are over.” 

“ While rniuo arc only beginning*” I re- 
marked, pointing to my miserable attempt 
at painting* 

I found that Becket had a good deal to 
say about water colours, painting on velvet* : 
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and other lady-like accomplishments, and important to her, and that she had come 
while she ran on fluently, I covered my eves with the intention of removing thorn to her 
with my hand, and furtively examined her own keeping? Would Becket* s monomania 
satchel. It was a small strong bag of black be under her control P A profound anxiety 
leather, stamped with a peculiar scroll- seized upon mo. I dared not go on, and 
work, and finished off by a double steel rim run the risk of being seen by her or Lewis,, 
running round the opening, with a lock in and yet I would have given worlds to bo 
the centre. A short steel chain of twisted inside the house at my post of observation 
links was attached to it, and had been in my own room. For I felt surp that the 
rubbed veiy bright by hanging always on interview between Mrs. Haddan and her old 
her arm. It was evident that there could servant would take place in the open garden, 
not bo much in it, for the sides fell rather rather than in tho house, where they 
flatly in. There was no chance of touching might be overheard. Overheard 1 I caught 
it; that I should have guessed instinctively, at the thought as it crossed , my brain. I 
if Lewis had not told me how she had must hide myself somewhere ; and there 
knocked even him down for venturing to was a path along the other side of the thick 
do so. Beckct seemed a little disquieted hedge surrounding the garden — a private 
while I was only looking at it, as if she felt path through some gentleman’s grounds, 
what I was about, though I was quite sure but, private as it was, I resolved to try to 
she could not sec what 1 was doing. enter it. The lodge was close beside me, 

My first step was to procure a satchel and tho lodge-keeper was busy about her 
exactly similar to the one she always carried bouse, so I stole in unseen. 1 crept down 
about with her, in the hope some chance under tho hedge till I came to tho back of 
might present itself of making an exchange, tho wooden alcove in the garden. How ' 
which in my case surely would be no rob- plainly I could have heard them if they had 
bery. Here I found a great difficulty. I but been in it ! But all was silent there, 
had to visit half the trunk-shops in London, witfi no sound save the whistling of tho 
and look at thousands of satchels. I had blackbirds, and the clear little trills of the 
ip slink through the streets in mortal terror nightingales, singing in the sunshine remi- 
lest I should encounter George, orchis almost niscences of their midnight concerts. 1 
hopeless quest. To meet him would be could no more sec through the thick hedge 
ruin to my 'well-laid plans, for I knew he than I copld through a stone wall ; and I 
would never let me return to the house stole a little further on, and sat down on the 
where his mother’s mad aunt was living, hedge-bank, listening as if I were all car. I 
After a weary search, I discovered an out- could hear the shrill piping note of the 
of-the- way dusty store in the city, kept by a thrush, and the smaller, thinner, bell-like 
foreigner of elaborate politeness, who ap- tone of the chaffinch. I heard the hum of : 
pcared to have fallen asleep amidst the roar the bees in the clover at my feet, and among 
and din of the life around him, and to have, the lime blossoms overhead. I heard the 
awakened solely at my entrance. He took rustling of the young leaves in the light 
immense interest in my want, and over- breeze of tho spring, and the chirping of ; 
hauled some scores of faded old bags, piled litt le unfledged birds in their nests, and the 
upon his upper shelves. We came upon scampering of tiny field mice through tho 
one after a long investigation, which I fine blades of grass growing for hay. Be- 
thought was sufficiently like Becket’s for neatk all I could hear a strange, sad, solemn 
my purpose. It had been lying by for sound, more sad and solemn than the sea, 
years, and the steel was dim but not rusty *, which I knew must be the far-away mo^n 
with a little rubbing it would put on as 'of the great city. 

much brightness as the chain on Becket’s 

satchel. 

I returned to my lodgings triumphant EXTINGUISHED BELIEFS, 
in having overcome my first difficulty; but . ' r I 

my triumph was short-lived. Upon turn- “ My friend Sir Roger is very often J 
ing the corner of the road which brought merry with me upon my passing so much Jr 
me in sight of tho hon s$, what should I see of my time among his poultry.” jjF 

at the gate but tbe well-known carriage of On the occasion of this pleasantry, tlm 
Mrs. Haddan, of Haddan Lodge? What Spectator Spjeht a mouth with the worthy 
could she be doing there ? Was it possible knight at his country-seat in Worcest®- 
that some subtle mysterious prevision had shire, and there were grounds forjuie 
warned her of danger to tbb documents so host’s whimsical complaint that his dgcks 
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and goose had more of his guest’s company > 
than he himself had. And why was this ? 
We get the answer from Addison in his pro- 
er person. He was “ infinitely delighted, 
e tolls us, “with those speculations of 
nature which are to be made in a country- 
life.” And, he says further : “ as my read- 
ing has very much lain among books of 
natural history, I cannot forbear recollect- 
ing upon this occasion the several remarks 
which I have met with in authors, and 
comparing them with what falls under my 
own observation.” 

Humph! JTh ere is something to think, 
about, in tha& What was said in the na- 
tural history books whose leaves the philo- 
sopher fingered ? What were the facts 
that had fallen under his own grave eyes ? 
Ho had not seen Goldsmith’s Animated 
Nature. The gentle author of that deli- 
cious piece of unreal reality, was not born 
when the hands of the equally gentle Clio 
had become cold ami rigid, and were pre- 
vented by death from holding even the most 
cherished volume in their grasp again. 
But he bad read of the giraffe, an Asian 
beast ; and of the hyaena, a subtle ravefious 
beast ; and of the sea-devil, a si range 
monster on the coasts of America ; and of 
the aposta, a creature in America, so great 
a lover of men that it follows thorn, and 
delights to gaze upon them. lie had read, 
too, of the crane, a fowl in America of a 
hideous form, having a bag under the necl^ 
which will contain two gallons of water ; 
and of the yandeu, the great ostridgo in the 
island of Maraguana, a fowl that exceeds 
the stature of a man ; and of hags, a kind of 
fiery meteor which appears on men’s hair, 
or on the manes of horses; and of the javaris, 
a swine in America, which has its stomach 
on its back! Everybody read of these 
things in Addison’s time. They were 
in all the dictionaries, Bailey’s among 
them. And as for comparing these rare birds 
and beasts with what Addison had himself 
observed — listen. One of the soberest papers 
of the Spectator tells us that gentlemen* 
birds “determine their courtship by. the 
single grain or tincture of a feather that 
each intending bridegroom, as is repeated iu 

verse, , 

Calitiouft, with a searching aye, explores 
The female tribee, his proper mate to find 
With kindred colours mark'd ! 

Just, we suppose, shopping -todies match . 
eilks, and wools, and ribbons, rejecting ail 
that vary by the shadow of a shade I So 
Locke (there is no. mistake, it is veritably 
Locke of the Human. Understanding), . 


speaks acceptingly of what is “ confidently 
reported of mermaids or sea-men.” He re- 
fuses, modestly, to run his rapier through 
the whole notion, and whisk it off, exploded. 
Ho rather relished it. Perhaps he and* 
Addison both gloried in the conception of 
vast oceanic nations, consisting of mer- 
womcn and mermen (with whom there 
must have been, of course, shoals of tender 
little water-babies), among whom there 
would have been employment for the saw- 
fish they both believed in, described as a 
sea- fish having a sharp-toothed bone, like a 
saw, in his forehead, about three feet long ! 
This, it is clear, would have been the ready- 
implemented carpenter, who could have 
fasliioxied out marine parades, and have 
sliced coral-reefs to embellish them, and 
have never wanted wages to buy a fresh 
tool. Could there not have been utilisation 
also in these regions, of the unicorn-whale ? 
A fish eighteen feet long, having a head 
like a horse, and scales as big as a crown 
piece, and having six large fins like the end 
of a galley oar, and a horn issuing out of 
the forehead nine feet long, so sharp as to 
pierce t he hardest bodies ? Surely the Zoo- 
logical Gardens are a teasing and a tyrannous 
tether to us, without which we could revel 
in the pleasures of imagination and fear no 
mental and rational disturbance ! Could 
we now, having the knowledge gained in 
those cruel paths to guide us, walk in Sir 
Rogers fields with the same hope that the 
Spectator had ? He — while the gentlemen 
of the country were stealing a sight of him 
over a hedge, and doing it cautiously, be- 
cause the host whispered it was hateful to 
him to be stared at — he might have hoped 
to have the luck to espy a shrew-mouse, a 
field-mouse of the bigness of a rat and colour 
of a weasel, very mischievous to cattle, 
which going over a beast's back would make 
it lame in the chine, and its bite caused 
the beast to swell to the heart and die. He 
might have resolved, if he had come up 
with tliis inconvenient little animal, to 
have stepped forward valiantly and .killed 
it, lest Sir Roger's beasts should become 
chi ne§ lame, and his good friend be that 
much the poorer. Alas ! we can have no 
such excitement,* no such benevolent inteu • 
tion. Neither, if wo were ruminating over 
the trees whose bark Sir Roger had carved 
with his Capricious widow’s name, could 
we expect to have floating by us virgin’s 
thread, a rppv dew which flies iu theair like 
small untwisted silk or gossamer, thin cob- 
web-like exhalations, which fly abroad in hot 
sunny weather, and are supposed to rot 
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sheep. To us, a fly is obliged to bo a fly; 
and even a sphinx is imperatively a sphinx. 
Oh, for the credulity to take in a certain 
bird in America with a beak so strong 
and sharp that it would pierce an ox-hide, 
so that two of them would set upon, 
kill, and devour a bull ! Oh, for the cre- 
dulity to fake in the colibus, the hum- 
ming-bird, which made a noise liko a 
whirlwind, though it was no bigger than 
a fly ! which fed on dew, had an admirable 
beauty of feathers, and a scent as sweot as 
that of musk or ambergris ! Odious know- 
ledge that refuses to let us revel in the 
cannibals — man-eaters — a people in the 
West Indies who feed on human flesh ; or 
in the Patagons, a people said to be r ten 
feet high, inhabiting Terra Magellanica in 
America. What is the use of crossing the 
Atlantic now ? 

To sail off Westward-ho was something 
in the days of Locke, and Addison, and 
Bailey; was something, too, in the days 
of Charles the First and the Covenanters. 
On the voyage, it was expected that there 
would be seen flitting, magically, St. 
Hermes’s fire — a sort of meteor appear- 
ing in the night on the shrouds of ships. 
In the case of the ship losing her course, 
she might be blown far southward, and get 
to mystic Magellanick Straits — a famous 
narrow sea — and her passengers might look 
out wonderingly (and perhapB not find) Ma- 
gellan’s Clouds : two small clouds not far 
distant from the south pole. And if unfa- 
vourable weather came, and the passage were 
long delayed, it is hard to say what miseries 
would have to be endured. The wretched 
people might have to devour dog, cat, 
shoe»s, and — by lot, and slowly — fellow- 
.passengers ; and then have to subsist “ on 
a miserable allowance per diem cut from a 
pair of leather breeches found in the cabin, 
reinforced with the grass which grew plen r 
tifully upon the deck !” Smollett relates 
this seriously, and with moving pity, as 
having happened as late as 1759 ; and; he 
adds, *how sad it was that the master and 
crew could not contrive some sort of tackle 
to catch fish ! If implements of this Jrind, 
he says, were provided in every ship, they 
would, probably, prevent' all those tragi- 
cal events at sea that are occasioned by 
famine. 

Well, Columbia being hailed, the eyes 
of two centuries ago expected to open to 
sights to which they were utterly unused. 
Scuttling about, quickly, we may suppose, 
and in mighty fear, was to be found the 
agouty, a little American beast, like a rabbit. 


Animating the air, was the flying tiger, an 
insect in America, spotted liko the tiger. 
More in the fastnesses, was the corigon, a 
wild beast in America, having a skin un- 
der it like a sack, in which it carried its 
young ones; was, likewise the tatous, an 
American wild beast, covered with scales 
like armour; was the blowing snake, a sort 
of viper, in Virginia, which blew and swelled 
its head very much before it gave the bite ; 
was, also, possibly (though its country is 
not specified), the ejulator, a wild beast, 
called a crier, which made a noise liko the 
crying of a young child. Truly, truly, igno- 
rance is bliss, and it is the* merest folly 
to be wise \ It is folly, too, to travel. Why 
should wc? . Stay at home, and amble 
gently into Kent, where the Kentish men 
(only IJailey* doesn’t believe it) are said to 
have had tails for some generations, by way 
of punishment for abusing Austin the monk 
and his associates, by beating them and op- 
prohriously tying fish-tails to their backs ! 

Or amble on to Game, in Dorsetshire, many 
miles off, the (better authenticated) scene of 
this lying wonder ; and when there, consider 
(as* your brains will make you) which 
account of tho origin of these “append- 
ants ” is correct, that just told of St. Au- 
gustine, or this : That the common people, 
seeing Thomas h Becket, being out of 
favour with King Henry the Second, 
riding towards Canterbury upon a poor 
|orry horse, cut off the tail of the said 
sorry horse, and wore it, or duplicates of 
it, ever afterwards, just where such things 
ought to be, otl their own Kentish selves ! 
Why should Bailey refuse to swallow this 
little Canterbury Tale, when he lots slide 
down gently the unicorn, and the pheenix, 
and Euripus : a narrow sea in Greece, which 
ebbs and flows seven times in twenty-four 
hours ? 

What does the Spectator mention (to 
return to tho cherished mouton that re- 
galed us at the beginning) with especial 
commendation? .The temple to Jupiter 
Bolus, that rose a mile high, by eiglft 
several stories, each story a furlong in 
height, and on the top of which was tho 
Babylonian Observatory l What does he " 
mention farther? The prodigious made . 
basin that took in the whole Euphrates ! 

“ I know,” he says, u there are persons 
who look upon some of those wonders of 
art as fabulous: but I cannot find any 
ground for such a suspicion ! ” Should not 
this make us think of our own creeds, and 
statements, and indignations, with tremor 
and bated breath ? And Addison was ho 
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unrefleotive stay-at-home, who looked out 
on roofs and chimney-pots from a city room. 
His destinies took him to many parts of 
England ; to France ; to Italy ; to Hanover ; 
to Ireland: where, perhaps, he saw the 
Galloglasses, soldiers among tho wild Irish 
who serve on horseback ; and tho hob- 
blers, certain Irish knights who served 
as light horsemen upon hobbies ; all of 
which may have exercised his parts (as the 
phrase was) quite as well, at any rate, as 
ours are exercised now. And, to begin 
with, he had not been endowed unbotin- 
tconsly by" Heaven. Ah! he says play- 
fully, in imagining the criticisms of an his- 
torian of three hundred years to come : u I 
often flatter myself with the honourable 
mention which will then bo. made of me 1” 
And lie goes on to suppose, that, from his 
page's, it will bo proved that “ women of 
the first quality used to pass away whole 
mornings at a puppet-show ; that they at- 
tested their principles by their paten es ; 
that an audience would sit out an evening 
to hear a dramatical performance written 
in a language which they did not under- 
stand *, that chairs and flower-pots were 
introduced as actors upon tho British 
stage,” and so forth. No, Joseph Addison, 
we, in half of yonr stipulated three cen- 
turies will not suppose anything so op- 
posed to our experience, any more than 
wo will suppose you were very ill and kept 
your chamber on that day when Sophia met 
a gentleman in tho park with a very short 
face, and wrote to know whether it was 
you. But we will say this: that if, in some 
things, we have an inch or two outstripped 
you, there is one in which you are (possibly, 
more than) abreast of us. You state (No. 
519) that “ the whole chasm in nature, from 
a plant to a man, is filled up with diverse 
kinds of creatures, rising one over another, 
by such a gentle and easy ascent, that the 
little transitions and deviations from one 
species to another are almost insensible 
tod you quote, admiringly, from Mr. Lock© 
that “in all the visible corporeal world 
we see no chasms, no gaps, Tho several 
species are linked together and differ but 
itualmost insensible degrees.” Now, this is 
surely embryo, or advanced Darwiuiahism. 
Addison adds : “ If the scale of being rises 
by a regular progress so high as man, we 
may, by a parity of reason, suppose that it 
still proceeds gradually through the infi- 
nitely greater space and room between * 
man and the Supreme Being*’ 1 And Loolce 
says: “When yfo consider the infinite 
power and wisdom of the Maker, we have 


reason to think that it is suitable to the 
magnificent harmony of the universe, that 
the species of creatures should also by 
gentle degrees ascend upward from us to- 
wards His infinite perfection.” 

No bad “ say ” this, we think, on which" 
thoughtfully and affectionately to linger. 

DR. JOHNSON— FROM A SCOTTISH 
POINT OF VIEW. 

Ip I am about to try an encounter in the 
lists, and raise my spear against the literary 
memory of the great Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
Lexicographer and Scoto-maniac, have I not 
as much right, being a Scotsman, to say, my 
say of him, as he had to say his say against 
my country ? He disliked, or pretended 
to dislike, Scotsmen. May I not dislike, or 
pretend to dislike, Dr. Johnson ? I am not 
ashamed of being a Scotsman; on the con- 
trary, I glory in the fact/ 1 love my 
country — not merely because it is my 
country — but for the additional, and to my 
mind very satisfactory reasons, that its 
natural scenery is both sublime 'and beau- 
tiful, and that its people made a gallant 
and successful fight for civil and religious 
liberty; that it has a noble history and 
traditions, a rich and romantic literature, 
and that however sterile it in some re- 
spects may be, it is prolific in those highest 
of all earthly productions, “ Honest men 
and bonnie lasses.’ * My heart warms to 
the tartan, and though irreverent Cockneys 
may possibly laugh me to scorn for the 
avowal, I love the martial strain of the 
bag-pipe — well played — and think no music 
in the world can compare with it in the 
inspiration of patriotic and martial ardour. 
As for the beautiful Doric dialect of the 
Lowlands — when I hear it spoken, either 
in Scotland itself, or thousands of miles 
away across the Atlantic — it invariably stirs 
my blood with the kindliest emotions, and 
awakens the tenderest and most delightful 
recollections of a brave and high-minded 
people, who, notwithstanding their pro- 
verbial “canniness,’* are never so “canny” 
(or so “ uncanny”) as to be false to a friend, 
or ungenerous to a foe. 

Loving my country as I do, and know- 
ing no reason why any ono should hate it, 
I have often wondered what there could 
have been in the political and social atmo- 
sphere of the middle of the eighteenth 
century, which rendered Scotland and 
Scotsmen so unpopular in the southern 
half of the realm. Was it because the 
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House of Stuart was Scotch ; and the ' 
Stuarts had proved a bad bargain to the 
English people? Was it because of the 
rebellions of 1715 and 1745, fomented by 
Scotsmen ? Was it because the Scotch 
when they crossed the Border, and came 
to London, the centre of business, of legis- 
lation and of fashion, prospered by dint of 
“ grip” and tenacity of purpose to a far 
greater degree than the easy-going and 
less “ canny’ ’ southerns whom they dis- 
placed or distanced in the great compe- 
tition of life? Much might be said in 
answer to these queries if time and space 
permitted. At present I confine myself to 
| a smaller inquiry, and fresh from the* 
perusal of Boswell’s inimitable biography, 
ask how it was that a man of such sturdy 
common sense as Dr. Samuel Johnson, the 
most eminent literary man of his time, 

\ should not only have made himself the 
J mouthpiece of the stupidest jealousy against 
Scotland, but should have gone far beyond 
all his contemporaries in holding Scots- 
men up to the ridicule and aversion of the 
English public ? 

Johnson ’s dislike to Scotland, however 
( wayward, querulous, or savage in its ex- 
; pression, was never malignant. It often 
| took the most comic and ludicrous shapes, 
i and must quite as frequently have amused 
as offended the people who were its objects. 
Highlanders and Lowlanders, the country 
and its scenery, all that related to Scot- 
t land, were equally the themes of his dis- 
paragement ; and enabled him to display a 
good deal of humour, a small amount of 
wit, and a very large stock of ignorance. 
As a lexicographer and a linguist, he ought 
to have been well informed — if upon any- 
thing whatever — on the elements of the 
English language, whether they were 
Anglo-Saxon, French, Latin, Greek, or 
' Celtic. As regards the latter, he said the 
Gaelic u was the rude gibberish of a bar- 
barous people, who as they conceived 
< grossly were content to be grossly under- 
stood, It so happens, as all philolo- 
gists know in our day, that the Gaelic or 
Celtic language, of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, so far from meriting the contemptu- 
ous epithet of “ gibberish,” is as ancient a 
language as the Hebrew or the Chaldaic, 
with both of which it has a common 
origin, and has a grammar of whibhthe , 
rules are simple as well as , beautiful. . 
It is, moreover, exceedingly musical and 
sonorous. Dr. Johnson did not know that . 
the Celtic has contributed to the English 
many hundreds of colloquial words, which - 

9 


everybody uses to this day, and which 
Johnson, compelled to admit them into his 
Dictionary, though densely ignorant of 
the Celtic as well as Gothic roots from 
which they sprang, could find no better 
means of accounting for tban by describing 
them as low.” If Johnson could have 
traced the origin of such words as “ cuddle,” 

“ fun,” “ dull,” “ dark,” “ bright,” “ tall,” 

“ yew,” “ fern,” and hundreds of others, or 
of the names of nearly all the rivers in Eng- 
land, he would have found it in the venerable 
tongue which he ignorantly presumes to 
call “gibberish.” His Dictionary, besides 
being faulty in its derivation, as well as 
incomplete in its collection of words, was 
in some respects a literary outrage, inas- 
much as it introduced the prejudices of the 
compiled into a work that above all others, 
to which a man could give his time and 
talents, ought to be unimpassioned and 
scientific. He described a pension as 
“ P & y given to a state hireling for treason 
to his country.” Whether he changed 
his opinion I do not know, but I do know 
that r ho afterwards accepted a pension for 
himself, and was glad to get it. “ Oats ” 
ho defined as “ a grain which in Eng- 
land is generally given to horses, but 
which in Scotland supports the people.” 
On reading this Lord Elibank coolly re- 
marked, “ Very true — and where will you 
find such horses and such men ?” Sir 
Walter Scott very probably had this little 
bit of Johnson’s impertinent eccentricity 
in bis mind, when, in his impa° r tal novel 
of Old Mortality, he made Niel Blano, the 
innkeeper, consolo himself with the reflec- 
tion that although he had sent away all 
his good oatmeal to supply the wants of 
the little garrison in the beleaguered 
Castle of Tilliotudlem, he had still some 
wheaten flour left for the wants of his 
family. u It’s no that ill food,” said Niel, 

“ though far from being so hearty and kindly 
to a Scotchman’s stamach, as the curney 
qitmeal is. The 1 Englisbers live amaist 
upon it ; but to be sure the pock puddings 
ken nae better 1” 

When at Edinburgh with Boswell, it 
was thought that if Johnson found nothing 
else to admire 4 in the city, he wopld at all 
events admire the beautiful situation of the 
castle. Johnson had nothing to say about 
, the noble and picturesque rook ; but turn- 
( ing to Lord Elibank, he admitted that the ■ 
castle would make a good prison in Eng- 
land l In vain poor Boswell endeavoured 
to impress his , friend wi^h better notions, 
unconscious of the fact that the Scotch > 
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were greatly amused with the spiteful tion,” says Boswell, in another place, 
sallies of their visitor. Harry Erskine, after 44 that there was not a tree between E din- 
being presented by Boswell to the doctor burgh and the English border that was 
in the Parliament House, slyly slipped a older than himself.” Boswell — though 
shilling into Boswell’s hand, whispering, how ho could have presumed to make * 
“ It's for a sight of your bear !” such a jest in the awful presence of the 

Johnson maintained that Buchanan, great object of his worship — suggested 
tutor of James the Sixth, was the only that he should be led round the country 
man of genius that Scotland ever pro- which he specified, and receive a flogging 
duced. Of course, he could not foresee at the foot of every tree he came to which 
the approaching advent of Robert Burns, was more than a hundred years old ! As < 
and Sir Walter Scott; but if ho had not for the scenery of Scotland, Johnson de- * 
been very ignorant, ho might iiave remem- elared “ that the noblest prospect a Scotch- r 
bered tho old poets, Barbour and Gawain man ever saw was the high road that led 
Douglas, and that other poet, Drummond him to London.” This little witticism 
of Hawthornden, whom another Jonson, may be pardoned for the truth that under- 
greater than himself, 44 rare old Ben,” lies it, for to a poor man of talent starv- 
th ought so highly of, that lie mryfo a pil- mg in a village it is a good road that leads 
grimage from London to Edinburgh on him to a metropolis, whether it be Scottish 
foot, on purpose to shake hands with him. or English. 

He might also have included in the cate- Scotland, from the long and intimate 
gory of Scottish men of genius, the royal social, political, and commercial relations 
author of the King’s Quair, a poem than that subsisted between its people and 
which there is nothing finer in Chaucer, government and those of France, while 
and even those lesser lights, Captain Scotland was yet a separate kingdom, was 
James Montgomery, tho author of the always famous for the excellent claret 
Cherry and the Sloe ; and Allan Ramsay, imported by its wine-merchants, as it is 
tho writer of the noble poem t the Vision, to this day. Johnson, however, insisted ' 
and of the Gentle Shepherd, a fur better that it was the union with England which 
pastoral poem than England ever pro- brought good claret into the country. “We 
duced. Johnson would not allow Scotland had wine before the union,” said Boswell, 
any credit for Lord Mansfield, inasmuch timidly. “ No, sir,” retorted Johnson, i 
as he was educated in England. 44 Much,” 44 you had weak, poor stuff, the refuse of 
he graciously added, ‘‘might be made Franco, which could not make you drunk.” 
of a Scotchman if he were caught young.” u I assure you,” replied Bozzy, making as 
But in our later day, if England is to be good a fight as he could for the honour of 
credited with Lora Mansfield, Scotland - Ids country thus rashly impugned, 44 there 
for tho same reason should be credited was a great deal of drunkenness!” “No, ’ 
with Lord Brougham, and even with the sir,” shouted Samuel; “there were people 
Reverend Sidney Smith, who denied Scots- who died of dropsy, which they contracted 
men tho possession of wit — though he in trying to get drunk.” 

allowed them something which he called Johnson, who was one of the most vora- : 
44 wut*” and -who acquired all tho taste for ciousjof eaters, as all readers of Mrs. Piozzi’s 
wit* or wut that was in him in Edinburgh, Memoirs will remember, did not approve 
where he resided in Lis youthful days, cul- of Scottish cookery. He particularly ob- 
tivating literature as he himself phrased it jeeted to Fimion, or Findon haddocks, and 
upon a little oatmeal.” * at Cullen, where he stopped to breakfast* 

Johnson does not appear to have had the sight of them so disgusted him, that * 
the slightest appreciation for the beauties the excellent fish had to be taken out of , 
of natural scenery. Fleet-street was to the room. This was not because they were 
him the very heart of the universe, aqd its unsavoury ; — what English traveller of our 
dull brick houses finer than any lakes or day does not consider a properly cured 
mountains in the world. 44 Sir,” he said Finnon haddio worth travelling to Scotland 
to Boswell, 44 Scotland consist s of two * for*? — but simply because it was his humour 
things, stone and water. There is, indeed, to be anti-Scottish. He also objected theo- 
a little earth above the stone in some , retically to haggis, though he ate a good 
places, but a very little, and the stone is plateful of it. 44 What do ye think o° the 
always appearing. It is like a man in haggis?” asked the hospitable old lady, at 
rags. The' naked skin is still peeping whose table ho was dining, seeing that he 
out.” 44 He persevered in his wild allega- partook so plentifully of it. 44 Humph!” 




he replied, with his month half full, “ it s 
very good food for hogs !” “ Then let me 

help yon to some mair o’ ’i,” said the lady, 
helping him bountifully. 

“ As we sailed along to Tallisker,” says 
Boswell, “ Johnson got into one of his fits 
of railing against the Scotch. ‘Wo (the 
English) have taught you,’ said he, ‘and 
we’ll do the same in time to all bar- 
barons nations ; to the Cherokees, and at 
last to the Ourang-Outangs.’ On another 
occasion he said, ‘A Scotsman must bo a 
strong moralist, who does not prefer Scot- 
land to the truth/ ” 

Johnson was no doubt a very great man 
in his own day, but in our day, we may, 
without any unfair or undue depreciation 
of his genius or merits, inquire what place 
he would have held in the long roll of the 
literary worthies of England, if it had not 
been for James Boswell, the Scotsman, who 
wrote his life. His fame has come down to 
us large, solid, and sharply defined — not on 
account of his writings — but on account of 
his sayings, as recorded by that most pains- 
taking of biographers, the Laird of Auchin- 
leck. His literary reputation, outside of 
Boswell’s book, has but little to rest upon. 
His Dictionary, the great work of liis life, 
was so incomplete that it had to be sup- 
plemented, at a very early period of its 
existence, by Todd, who added many thou- 
sand words that had been ignorantly or 
carelessly omitted. His novel of Ras- 
selas, Prince of Abyssinia, is about the 
clumsiest, prosiest, and least interesting 
novel in the English language. His tra- 
gedy of Irene was found to be unattractive, 
unactable, and even unreadable, and has 
long been dead and buried. His poetry 
only survives in a few couplets that are 
sometimes quoted, and scarcely tempts any 
modem reader to dip into it, when he 
finds such a piece of pleonastic sing-song 
at the threshold, as 

Let observation, , witb extensive view. 

Survey mankind from China to Peru. 

His Essays ia the Rambler are possibly 
very clever ; but it cannot be denied that 
they are very dull. The only one of the 
whole series which was ever popular, or 
ever attracted any notice, says Chal- 
mers, in his Biographical Preface to that 
ponderous collection, “ was one -which 
Johnson did not write, and which was 
communicated by Richardson, the author 
of Clarissa Harlowe.” His critique On 
Milton's Paradise Lost, which still sur- 
vives as a specimen of eighteenth-century 


opinion, is exceedingly unfair. Milton was 
a Liberal and a Dissenter, while the critic 
was an ultra- Tory and High Churchman ; , 

and, bearing both facts in his mind, John- 
son allowed his literary judgment to bo 
uncharitably perverted by his politics. 

In short, were it not for Boswell's Life 
of Johnson, the great litterateur of the 
eighteenth century would have been little 
known in the nineteenth — except by name 
— and bis works would have been as obso- 
lete and antiquated as those of Dr. Donne 
or Ambrose Phillips. But in the pages 
of Boswell ho lives and moves. We hear 
him speak. We see him eat and gobble. 

We catch the echoes of his elephantine 
tread in Fleet-street and Bolt-court. Wo 
listen to tjie outflow of his strong common 
sense ; his keen, practical, worldly wisdom; 
his high morality; his solid, rather than 
brilliant, wit ; his heavy humour ; his 
crushing sarcasm ; his harmless preju- 
dice ; and his rough but kindly natu- 
ralness of heart and disposition. Never 
was so life-like a .portrait drawn by 
any artist in the world. Though he ap- 
pears, like the ghost of Hamlet’s father, 
u in' his habit as lie lived,” lie by no means 
appears like a ghost — thin, shadowy, and 
unsubstantial — but as a creature of flesh 
and blood, of brawn and bones hidden 
under his garments, a gladiator whoso 
strength one might borrow to wrestle with 
ami- overthrow an antagonist. Samuel 
jSfnson was the author of many works 
that no one cares to read ; but Boswell was 
the author of “ Samuel Johnson,” a work 
which everybody has read, or will read, 
and which will never perish oxcept with 
the language. Thus has Scotland been 
avenged upon her detractor. 

But why Johnson should have made 
Scotland and the Scotch his favourite 
aversion, has long been a puzzle. Bishop 
Percy, editor of the Reliques .of Ancient 
English poetry, declares that the doctor’s in- 
vectives against Scotland were uttered more 
in sport and pleasantry, than from any real 
hatred or malignity* John Wilson Croker, 
the latest and best editor of Boswell, ex- 
pressed bis wonder at the extreme animo- 
sity of Johnson against the Scotch, and 
thought it all the more surprising, as John- 
son was a Jacobite. “ I nave, he added,. 

“a strong suspicion that there , was some 
personal cause for this unwarrantable anti** 
pathy.” Boswell’s opinion was also to the ■- 
effect that there were personal reasons in 
the case, though the reasons he allege* 
were not very creditable either to the * 
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heart or the head of his hero. “ If,” said 
that prince of biographers (and toadies), 

“ Johnson was particularly prejudiced 
against the Scots, it was because they were 
in his way, and because ho thought their 
success in England rather exceeded the 
due proportion of their real merit; and 
because he could not but see in them that 
nationality which I believe no liberal- 
minded Scotsman will deny.” 

Of all these suppositions Percy’s is the 
most favourable, and Boswell's the most un- 
favourable, to Johnson’s character. Percy 
was but slightly acquainted with Johnson, 
and Oroker was not born when Johnson 
flourished ; but Boswell knew liis hero in- 
timately, and has succeeded in making 
every reader of his remarkable book as 
intimate with his burly friend as he was 
himself. But still the reason of Johnson’s 
ill will to Scotland and its people remains 
a mystery. Let a Scotsman, not at a)] 
aggrieved, but highly diverted by the 
goads of the great man, suggest a solu- 
tion. It is this: Johnson was a Scots- 
man. Owing to the unpopularity of the 
Scotch in England, at the time when he 
was endeavouring to push his way in Lon- 
don, he tried as well as lie could to con- 
ceal what he thought a damaging fact ; 
and the better to mystify the public, and 
divert suspicion from his true origin, made 
himself conspicuous for abusing the coun- 
trymen of his father, the Scottish book-Adtfow could they bear to leave forevermore 
seller at Lichfield. He had, like the per-^™ 

sonnge in the play, to dissemble his love ; Yet the voice cried, 11 Man comes and man is master: 
and so like his prototype he overdid it, by are as silver dust around his footstep, 
kicking its object down-stairs. His hatred 
of Scotland was all a sham, as Percy sup- 
poses. Ho had a personal object as Oroker 
supposes, and Boswell asserts; and his 
fuiminations against the Scotch were 
merely rhetorical red-herrings, to lead the 
too cunning dogs, his contemporaries, off 
the scent of his nationality. If this be not 
thc^true solution, I can only say, that any 
body who likes is at liberty to suggest a 
better. 


For the voice cried, “ The feet of men come nearer. 

The peat-smoke curls where ye have lived so long, 

And it is time to seek another dwelling.” 

Saying, moreover, u Whither man's foot cometh 
The fairy ring upon the grass must vanish. 

The tree must fall, the dreamy greenness perish. 

“ His breath is vaporous in the air around him. 

His heel is on your dwellings, his sharp knife 
Staineth with blood the running brook ye drink of. 

u How shall ye dwell where men and women gather? 
How shall pale things linger in their shadow » 

Each shadow is a sorrow and a sleep.” 

Then small folk look’d in one another’s faces, 

Aud little mothers cried above their bairns, 

And all tho things of elfland learnt the trouble. 

For unto them tho thymy dell was dear ; 

Hearer than life is to a glad girl-mother ; 

Hearer than love is to a happy lover. 

There was no light elsewhere in all the world, 

There was no other home under the moonlight ; 

Here had they dwelt, here had their days been happy. 

And not a squirrel in the boughs but knew them. 

And not a building bird but sang out loud. 

To* see their bright eyes peeping at the fledglings. 

The strong deer and the wild fowl feared them not. 

The eagle with his round eye watched them calmly 
When in the moon they clamber’d to her eerie. 

They had been friendly to each dying thing, 

Until tho dying ; then they know wbat followed. 

And watching how things came and went was pleasure. 

And these things had they named by happy names, 
Down to the little moth new born, and swinging 
Under the green leal’ by a thread of silk. 

llomc-loving, gentle, tender-hearted folk, 

" >w could they bear to leave for evermore 
io little place whose fadte was so familiar ? 


Wafted before him by his weary breathing.” 

And with one voice they answered broken-hearted, 

41 Man’s footsteps thicken over ail the world. 

Yea, even on the high and misty places. 

“ The tall tree falls before him everywhere. 

The leaves from every hill are on his face, 

How t shall we find a place to rest our feet r” 

And scattered thence by a soft wind from Heaven, 

They fled, they faded ; but within the greenwood 
Still gleam the round rings where their feet have fallen. 


.THE LAST FAERIES. 

All in the gloaming of a golden day, 

All in a mellow autumn long since mute, 

A email voice wander'd out across the mountains. 

And the moon listened, and the stars grew paler, 
The thin brooks hushed themselves, and every whero 
A tender trouble grew in leafy place*. 

And little eyes among the ferns were wet 
With tears, not dew, and folding small thin hands 
They gathered with no shadows in the moonlight. 


A BATTLE AT SEA. 

(by an eye-witness.) 

My ship, the Genoa (seventy-four grins), 
was a fine ship, with good officers, and a 
bravo crew, and with not quite so much 
holystoning to do aboard of her as there 
waa on board some other ships of the fleet 
Our captain was Walter Bathurst, a fine 
% greyheaded old gentleman, beloved by every 
seaman under him. During the mutiny 
of the Nora, Parker forbade, under pain of 
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death, any officer coming on hoard any of to admit a single line- of-bat tie ship. Our 
his vessels, except Captain Bathurst. squadron, now obeying signal, were lying 

On the forenoon of the 18th of Oc- with their sails furled, and in close order, 
tober, 1827, the Genoa made the island of Presently we saw the Dartmouth frigate, 
Zante, and bore up for the harbour of all sail set, pass into the bay with our ad- 
Navarino in the Morea, before which the mirars final proposition to Ibrahim Pasha. 
English, French, and Russian fleets were It was just sunset when she was seen 
cruising. We had scarcely got -in the middle coming out of Navarino with all sail spread, 
of them, about one o’clock, before a signal but coming very slowly, owing to the calm, 
flew at the mizen top-gallant mast-head She hoisted the signal. “ We shall wait 
of the Asia, the admiral Sir Edward Cod- for a better opportunity of entering the 
ring ton’s flag-ship. harbour to-morrow. Furl sails, and lie to 

“ You need not look at the signal- for the night.” 
book,” said our captain. “ I know that Our sails were soon furled, and every - 
signal well. It is to tell us to clear for thing made snug. The men not on watch 
action.” ’ spent the evening drinking, sleeping, or 

The brave old boy then called the dram- writing home. After a rest of four hours, 
mer and lifer, and ordered them to beat to the sleepers* were*roused by the cry of the 
quarters, and also told the gig crew to get boatswain’s mate, “ both watches pass up 
ready, as he was going on board the ad- shot.” A line of men was formed for the 
miral’s vessel. purpose from tlie shot- locker to the main 

The fleet, which lay in a calm and glassy ladder. We soon had the tubs filled and 
sea, consisted of ten line- of-bat tie ships, everything prepared; the sun was just 
three English, three Russian, and four rising when we were called on deck to tuako 
French ; with frigates, sloops of war, and sail. The English squadron had kept nearly 
gun-ships, making in all a total of thirty- abreast of Navarino harbour during the 
two sail, all cleared for action. The night, but the Russian and French ships 
Russian ships, fine new - looking vessels, had dropped four or five miles to leeward, 
strongly built, but clumsily rigged, wero so we made a stretch out from the land 
commanded by Rear-Admiral Count Hey- to give our allies time to come up before 
den : the French, by Chevalier de Rigney. we stood in for the bay. 

We soon got the Genoa ready for fight- At six bells (eleven o’clock) the drum 
ing. Nothing left on the decks but what beat to quarters with the stirring tune of 
was wanted for the guns — rammers. Hearts of Oak.” b The lieutenant of my 
sponges, handspikes, and match -tubs. The^quarters was a young man named Broke, 
chests and mess things we stowed down son of that brave captain who fought the 
in the hold. Tables were ranged in the Chesapeake. His words to us were : 
tiers to rest the wounded upon — fire-screens “ Now, my men, you see we are goiug 

yvero hung on the magazine hatchways, into the harbour to-day. I know you’ll be 
and two casks of water for the men to glad of it ; at least I suppose you would 
drink were lashed to the stanchions on be as much against cruising off here, all the 
the deck amidships. Boxes of grape (each winter, as I am. So I say let’s in to-day, 
shot as big as a walnut) and canister shot and fight it out like British seamen, and if 
were placed between each gun, with largo we fall, why there’s an end of our cruise, 
cheeses of wads braced to the breast of You’ll all be at your stations.” 
each ; every bulkhead in the ship was taken We cheered, the drum beat “retreat,” gnd 
down by tho carpenters. When all this/ in a few minutes some of the men, tired with 
was done, the men wont to work in dif- their night- work, wore stretched fast asleep 
forent comers of tho main-deck ; tho gun- between the guns. Half an hour afterwards, 
ners’ crew to make wads ; the armourers a whisper passed round, “ the captain !” 
to clean gun-locks ; tho top-men to get the I and some of the rest, seeing his grey 
top chains up, with which to string the head appearing, started up, bhd tried to 
yards. , rouse tho others; but ho good-naturedly 

The morning of the 19th was beautifully said, “ Let them be, let them be, poor 
calm. The highlands on the shore gra- fellows; they’H have enough to do before 
dually, one by one, shook off the sultry night;” and, walking forward, he stepped 
mist, and stood but blue and sharp. We over them with great care, 
were about three miles from the entrance We were soon within two miles of the en- 
to the harbour of Navarino, and, at the trance to Navarino Bay, when all the boat- 
distance, it seemed scarcely wide enough swains piped to dinner; We were quieter 
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than usual at mess that day. The piper 
played “ Haney Dawson,” the well-known 
cali for the cook of each n^ess to go up with 
his “ monkey ” (wooden measure) for the 
grog. The toast that day was the usual 
one before battle, “May we all meet again 
to-morrow !” I was on deck, carrying a 
kettle of pea-soup. We were a quarter of 
a mile from the harbour fort, and with 
such a gentle breeze that wo were scarcely 
moving a knot an hour. All at once a 
man jumped from one of the forecastle 
guns, and roared out, “ There it goes ! 
There’s two pieces of bunting at the Asia’s 
mast-head. That’s the signal to engage. 
Take a good look at it, shippies, so as 
you’ll know it again.” 

The drum beat to quarters. I ran to the 
head, splashed the soup overboaref, and 
went straight to my post. Every gun was 
soon manned and double- shotted. We 
were nearly under the heavy batteries where 
; . the Turks had boon preparing bitter pill! 
| for us, for ten or twelve days past. Wc 
i could see them leaning over their guns, 

! and coolly pointing to the different ships, 

| as if they were friendly to them. The 
!j flagstaff on the batteries had no colour 
! | mounted. ’ 


of- battle ships, fifteen double-bank frigates, 
and twenty-five single- bank frigates. At i 
the entrance of the harbour were stationed | 
four fire-ships. Our ship, the Genoa, was 
in a perilous position, for right abreast of 
us with nearly every gun able to bear on us, 
lay two of the Turkish line-of-battle ships ; , 
a little further ahead, on our starboard - 
bow, lay another two-deck ship ; three 
double-bank frigates were also so placed 
on our larboard bow, and ahead, that they 
could gall us severely ; while a large frigate 
lay athwart our stern, able to rake us with |. 
ease. 

The boat with the Turkish officer had 
been . sent to tell our admiral that the 
governor of Navarino had no orders from 
Ibrahim Pasha to allow the allied squadrons / 
to enter the harbour. The admiral’s reply 
was, “Tell your master we come not to 
receive orders, but to give them.” The 
Dartmouth and some gun-brigs had been 
told off to watch the fire-ships. As the 
Dartmouth passed one of them, smoke 
began to fume up out of the hatchway. 
Lieutenant Fitzroy and eight men instantly 
leaped into a cutter, to board the fire-ship. 
As the bowman caught hold of her with 
the boathook, one of our sailors, cutlass in 


|! Presently a boat, with a Turkish officer hand, leaped into the main-chains, but 
jj and four men aboard, pushed from the was instantly killed by a pistol shot. At 
j 1 shore, and made for tho Asia : by this time tho same moment, a volley of musketry 
j clear of the fort guns, and about one poured into the boat, killing Lieutenant 
j hundred yards from us. The Turk did not ^Titzroy, and wounding four sailors. The 
j stay two minutes on board the Asia. On ^remainder, firing their muskets at the 
! regaining Jho shore, he throw his turban Turks, who hid safe behind their bulwarks, 

! from him, and ran swiftly up a pathway pulled back to their own vessel ; and by 
! into the fortress, where a crowd of soldiers this time the fire-ship was deserted by its 
i awaited his arrival. Next moment up went crew, and in a blaze. 

a red flag over the battlements, and boom ‘ Sir Edward Codrington, still unwilling 
; went a signal gun. The word flew along to break the truce, now sent a boat to the 
f the docks, “ Stand to your guns there fore ship of the Egyptian admiral, with a mes- 
| and aft!” “All ready, sir !” Tho captain sago that if he did not firo upon any of 
! of each gun held the lanyard of the the allied flags, not a shot would be fired 
lock in his hand, waiting for the word at him. Mr. Mitchell, the pilot of the Asia, 
“fire !” There was a dea(\ silence. AH delivered the message, and having a flag of 
this "while we stood drifting beyond the truce considered himself safe. Just as our 
batteries and alongside the Turkish fleet, boat was leaving the Turkish ship, poor 
where tho men stood also at their guns. Mitchell was shot while sitting in the stern 
The pipe now went to bring the ship to an sheets of the boat, and dropped into the v 
anchor and to furl sails. Prom the top- arms of the stroke oar. One of tho men ‘ 
sail yard-arm I got a flue bird’s-eye view 6 ( then held up the flag of truce very high, 
Navarino, rising from tho shore triangu- v and pointed to it. Tho reply was a 
larly at the base of a very high mount. ' volley of bullets, which however did no 
Tho batteries were not only numerous, but mischief ; and just as they reached tho ' 
strong; and further up the shore stretched Asia’s side, the Asia poured a tremendous 
the tents of tho Turkish camp. In tho bay broadside into tho Turkish admiral’s flag- 
and round about us wore ranged in a triple ship, which made her reel again. Seeing . ; 
crescent the Ttirco-Egyptian fleet of more the Asia begin, the French and ‘Russians 
than a hundred vessels, including four line- now engaged tho triple line of Turkish 
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still fighting our frigate. He climbed up 
the Fide with his one arm, but in a few 
minutes the vessel blew up, and the brave 
fellow probably perished with the rest of 
his comrades. 

Half an hour after I had crept in at a 
lower deck port of the Genoa, and had got 
back to my gun, our good old captain was 
struck ii» the groin by a grape shot of about 
four pounds weight. One of the lads who 
carried him down happening to stumble 
and hurt his wound, the old man frownod, 
and hit the boy a smart blow with his 
knuckles : and said, “ Can’t you carry 
me easier, sir ?” The report that our cap- 
tain was mortally wounded flew roundi the 
decks like lightning, and all the firing 
ceased for about two minutes: every one 
looking as if lie himself was struck. Then, 
as if by one impulse, the whole crew at 
once yelled, “ Our captain is killed!” and 
our firing began a thousand times hotter 
than over. The Turkish line-of-battle ship 
near us now broke into a blaze, but still 
the lower deck and some of her main deck 
guns maintained a hot and galling fire 
on our bow, and presently she blew up 
with a furious explosion, driving showers 
of iron, burning wood, and nails into our 
ports. A single forty-two pound shot that 
came .through one of our ports at about 
this period of the engagement, killed four 
men and wounded two. This was the most 
murderous shot the Turks sent at us, but 
another heavy one took us on the main 
deck, knocked away the whole side of a 
port, and cleared tho gun. A father and 
son were at this spot; the father was killed, 
the son was knocked down but not wounded. 
Nine of the petty officers had wives on 
board, and they were employed with the 
doctor and his mates in the cockpit dress- 
ing the wounds or serving water round to 
the thirsty. 

About half-past five I had to go to the 
after magazine for some tubes for the guns, 
and not much liking the exposure, I made 
a race for it. As I passed the main ladder* 
I found that a Mr. Rowe, a young midship- 
man, had just been wounded badly by a 
splinter in the calf of the leg. He stamped 
his foot, and said, “Oh, damn it, never 
mind; it’s nothing but a scratch,” and 
waved his sword to encourage the men. 
Two tninutes after, when I passed with 
the box of tubes, I saw him a mangled 
corpse, his hand still grasping his sword. 
A bell began to ring backwards, and there 
was a cry of “ Up there, boarders and fire- 
men.” I snatched up my pistols and cut- 


lass from where I had stowed them, and 
made for the starboard quarter. When I 
reached the quarter-deck, I found that the 
ship’s mainsail, which hung loose, had 
caught fire, and that a midshipman and 
somo sailors wore on the yard cutting 
away the canvas with their knives. 

It was now getting dark, and tho bay 
was lighted up with the glare of the burning 
vessel; but tho crescent still flew at her 
mast heads and mizen peaks. Even when 
she had half sunk, the red flag and yellow 
crescents floated on the wrecks, till they 
were level with the water. Tho two large 
dismasted vessels that had attacked us were 
now lying aground on a small island in tho 
bay, where our men compared them to two 
old horses standing in a park with their 
necks across. About six o’clock, the ene- 
my’s heavy lire began to slack, and, wish- 
ing to bring the affair to a close, we gave 
three cheers, and poured in a tremendous 
bt.*oadside. Presently wo heard Captain 
Dickenson, who had taken the command 
when Captain Bathurst was wounded, 
shouting through his speaking trumpet 
down the main hatchway, “Cease firing!” 

“ Cease firing?” said tho captain of our 
guns. “% Likely ! Before they douse that 
bit of red bunting ! Come, uiy lads, lot’s 
give ’em another dose !” I 

When the captain camo down on the 
lower deck to stop the firing, our excuse 
was, “ The gun’s loaded, sir,” and directly 
he turned his back we fired. But this 
was only two or three rounds, and when | 
the enemy’s ships* entirely ceasecPfiring, we 
gave up tho contest, and began to lean 
out of the ports to look about us. We 
now had time to observe tho carnage on 
our own decks, and the gory heaps col- 
lected under the after ladder. We also 
began to throw some of the bodies over- 
board. Snatching up a lantern, I went 
down in the cockpit to look for a messmate. 

I found him, at last, sitting on a mid- 
shipman s chest. His lips moved, but he 
was fast dying. 

“ Tom, Tom,” I said, “ can’t you speak 
to me ?” 

He pressed my hand feebly, but could 
not speak. I was lifting his head, to 
put a bag under it, when tEe master-at- 
arms came down, and ordered me on deck. 
The doctor had given strict orders not to 
allow any one to stay, or to talk to the 
wounded. When I went on deck they were 
just going to bury a sailor, and his wife was 
oh her knees beside the corpse, stroking 
his hair, and Crying, “Poor Jem, poor 
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Jem !” Then she rose, clasped her hands, 
and fell senseless on the deck. 

When I got to my berth my messmates 
welcomed me like a brother. They looked 
like banditti, dressed only in shirt and trou- 
sers, handkerchiefs tied round their heads, 
pistols and cutlasses in their belts, their 
faces black with smoke and gunpowder, 
several with large plasters on their cheeks. 
There was only a candle in a purser’s 
lantern burning here and there, but the 
flaming Turkish vessels cast every now and 
then a red glare into the berth. I found three 
of my own messmates were killed. When 
the purser’s steward sent down the mon- 
keys brimful of wine, we drank round to the 
memory of our good old captain, and all who 
had fallen that day. Then wo .went on deck 
to survey the scene of battle. Our ship was 
half cut to pieces, and the least breeze of 
wind would have sent both our rnizen and 
main masts overboard. There was nobody 
on deck but a boatswain’s mate and the 
ca plain, who were watching a squadron of 
Turkish boats near the eastern shore of 
the bay. Thousands of poor wretches were 
floating on pieces of wreck. Astern of us 
lay the Albion (seventy - four) ; her -hull 
having the marks of a sound Mattering. 
Directly ahead of us lay the Asia, with 
her mizen over her side. Of the Turkish 
fleet, only eighteen small vessels were left. 
The French admiral’s flagship had all 
three masts shot away. The Russians 
were an hour later than we were in 
getting into action ; but they silenced the 
forts admirably, and took off from us a great 
part of the heavy fire. 

About six o’clock, Admiral Codrington 
came on board to see our dying captain; 
he praised us for our hot and steady fire. 
Just after he left, all hands were turned 
up to clear wreck, for both masts were in 
danger; but wo were all so worn out that, 
after a trial, we liad to give it up for 
that night. About ten o’clock, cries under 
oun stern of “ Ali -Mahomet,” roused us, 
and wo looked and saw two Turks cling- 
ing to the rudder. We were forbidden to 
help them, and in about five minutes fii*st 
one let go and then the other, and crying 
“ Ali, Ali they sank. Half an hour 
after, wo were hailed from the Asia, and 
the admiral called to ns to take care of a 
burning frigate that was bearing down upon 
us. In a moment we beat to quarters, and 
evety one was at his gun as if for a second 
battle ; but just as the burning ship neared 
us, the Russian fleet poured an immense 
broadside into her and sho blew up with 


a great explosion. At daylight we began 
to clear wreck, till all hands were sum- 
moned to muster on the quarter-deck, 
while the captain, tho purser, doctor, and 
captain’s clerk, scored off the names of the 
killed, in red ink. We found our loss to be 
twenty-six killed, and thirty-three wounded. 
The allied squadron returned altogether 
one hundred and fifty- two killed, and four 
hundred and seventy-three wounded. 

A goat and kid that we had on board 
ran about tho decks during the whole ac- 
tion and were unhurt. Two ring doves in 
a cage above the fore grating also escaped 
uninjured, though men were killed close 
by. . As I was descending the after ladder, 
.1 met two men cany in g the dead body of 
my poor messmate, in a purser’s bread bag. 
I made them lay the body down between 
two guns, and while my mess was at break- 
fast, I got a spare hammock and sewed the 
corpse in it. I then got a friend to help 
me sling two thirty-two pound shot to 
poor Tom’s feet, and at the gun-room port 
we read the service and let the body slip 
into the blue water. In another moment 
all hands were piped and we were at work 
at the rigging, swearing and whistling like 
the rest. It was Sunday morning. Turkish 
vessels continued to blow up at intervals ; 
the men got so accustomed to them that 
at dinner tho only remark at another bang, 
was, “ Hurrah ! There’s another of the 
beggars blown up.” 

That forenoon the body of our captain was 
put into a puncheon of rum, and stowed 
down at the bottom of the spirit-room, to 
be taken homo. At five o’clock in the 
afternoon, the captain turned all hands up, 
and read us a general order from the ad- 
miral, thanking us for our conduct. Wo 
gave three cheers, and the captain ordered 
us a double allowance of grog. On tho 
Thursday afterwards, we set sail for Malta. 
A fortnight before, tho Genoa had left 
Valetta a gallant man-of-war; she was now 
;a battered old hulk, with stumps for masts, 
her sides patched with sheet lead and 
plfjnks, and a large cannon-shot sticking 
in the right breast of her figure-head. 

SHOOTING STARS. 

Wb have seen that Chladni, in his u Re- 
flexions on the Origin of Divers Masses of 
Native Iron, and Notably of that Found by 
Pallas in Siberia,” published in 1794, con- 
sidered shooting stars to be exactly tho 
same as meteors, fireballs, or bolides, only 
passing at great distances from the surface 
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of the earth. * That distance he held to be 
tho only cause of the small apparent dimen- 
sions they offer to our view. But observa- 
tion has revealed a circumstance which 
prevents our adopting those notions re- 
specting their real nature 

At certain epochs, there occurs a con- 
siderable increase in the number of shoot- 
ing stars seen within a given time. Tho 
frequency of their appearance even becomes 
so great as to give it all the character of 
a veritable shower of stars. If shooting 
stars and bolidos were really identical, tho 
latter, together with the showers of aerolites „ 
which often accompany them, ought espe- 
cially to show themselves at the same time 
as the grand displays of shooting stars. 
Now, nothing of the kind takes place. The 
two sets of phenomena appear to have 
no connexion whatever with each other. 
Shooting stars seem to bo of a nature pe- 
culiar to themselves; and it is only by 
studying them directly that we can hope 
to obtain'information respecting tho cause 
of this curious phenomenon. 

No doubt, as soon as it is granted that 
meteors are solid bodies existing in space, 
which the earth falls in with while revolv- 
ing in her orbit, it is very natural to admit 
that something analogous is the cause of 
shooting stars, and to regard them also as 
betraying the presence of certain bodies in 
the portion of space traversed by the earth. 
Nevertheless, the capital circumstance just , 
pointed out, and from which it results that 
meteors and shooting stars constitute two 
distinct orders of phenomena, has raised 
and left doubts respecting the real nature 
of shooting stars. Some philosophers have 
persisted in assigning to them a purely 
atmospheric origin, and have even endea- 
voured to find in them a clue to the me- 
teorological phenomena of which our at- 
mosphere is the seat. Recent discoveries, 
however, have removed all doubt upon the 
subject ; the atmospheric theory of shoot- 
ing stars must henceforth be abandoned. ^ 
We will succintly follow M. Delaunay in. 1 
his statement of the clear and precise 
notions respecting this matter which We 
now possess. 

The first thing to be done, in the study 
of shooting stars, is to ascertain their dis- 
tance' from ns. The observations required 
for that purpose are very simple. Two 
observers stationed at different spots suf- 
ficiently distant from each other, will not 
behold the same shooting star to be tracing 

* Sec All the Yeah Hound, New Series, vol. iii., 

p. 2. 


the same course across the firmament. The 
straight lines drawn from the two places 
of observation to the shooting star,- will 
cross at that point (namely, the shooting 
star), and then diverge until they reach 
two different points on tho celestial vault. 
Other circumstances being the same, the 
two points of the celestial sphere on which 
the shooting star is projected at any given 
instant, for each one of the two observers, 
will be the more distant from each other 
the nearer the shooting star is to the earth. 
Hence it will be easily understood that, by 
certain calculations which there is no need 
to detail here, the height of a shooting star 
above the earth’s surface may be ascer- 
tained from data, furnished by its simul- 
taneous observation at two different spots. 
It is the same process as the method em- 
ployed by astronomers to determine the 
parallax of a heavenly body, and conse- 
quently its distance from the earth.* 

"The first observations in accordance with 
this method date from 1798. They were 
made by Brandes and Benzenberg, then 
students in tho university of Gottingen. 
Until then, there existed no observations 
of shooting stars : except that Bridone, in 
bis “ Tour through Sicily,” states that he 
saw them exactly the same, from tho sum- 
mit of Mount St. Bernard, in Switzerland, 
and of Mount Etna in Sicily, as on the sea 
shore. The conclusion was, that a very 
considerable altitude may be assigned to 
shooting stars. By comparing the different 
results obtained between 1798 and 1863, 
Alexander Herschel (the grandson of Wil- 
liam) found the average height of a shoot- 
ing star above the earth to be, at tho com- 
mencement of its appearance, one hundred 
and thirteen kilometres, and at the end, 
eighty-seven. Mr. Newton, of Newhaven, 
United States, arrived at the respective 
numbers of one hundred and eighteen and 
eighty- one kilometres ; Father Secchi, of 
Romo, found them to be one hundred and 
twenty, and eighty kilometres respectively. 
The agreement between these different 
results is as satisfactory as can be wished. 
We may fairly take Secchi’s figures as re- 
presenting in round numbers the average 
height of a shooting star above the earth, 
at the beginning and at the end of its ap- 
pearance. Those figures, reduced to Eng- 
lish miles, also in round numbers, are 
seventy-five and fifty respectively. Seventy- 
five miles abqve the earth’s surface being 
not an extreme but an average height, it 

* See All the Ybab Bound, first Series, voL xix. f 
p. 174. 
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must be allowed that the first appearance 
of shooting stars occurs at a very con- 
siderable altitude. 

Tho velocity with which shooting stars 
move, is more difficult to determine than 
their distance from us. It is certain that 
their speed is great, compared with the 
velocities which we have occasion to ob- 
serve on the surface of the earth ; but the 
numerical value of that speed still remains 
so indeterminate that it is absolutely im- 
possible to make it the baso of any con- 
clusions. It cannot bo employed for de- 
termining the orbit described in space by 
the moving body to whose presence tho 
phenomenon is due. Nevertheless, the de- 
termination of that orbit is very important, 
and it will bo easily understood that ob- 
servers have turned their efforts in that 
direction. 

When it is proposed to determine the 
orbit of a new star, planet, or comet, the 
first tiling is to observe it as accurately ns 
possible, in three different positions. The 
data furnished by these three, observations 
suffice to deduce from them tho orbi^ of 
tho ‘ star ; and the more distant from each 
other the three positions are in which the 
moving body has been observed,* the more 
correct is the result. A like mode of pro- 
ceeding is evidently impracticable for de- 
termining the orbit described by a shoot- 
ing star. The short duration of its visi- 
bility docs not allow it to be observed in 
three distinct positions with the requisite 
precision ; which precision ought to be all 
the greater, because the three successive 
positions can only extend over a very small 
arc of the trajectory of the moving body. 
It is only by combining the knowledge of 
the position of tho shooting star, at a given 
instant, with the amount and direction of 
its velocity at that instant, that we can 
hope to succeed in determining the orbit 
which it describes The great difficulty of 
the question lies in discovering the rate 
anc} the direction of the velocity. It has 
just been stated that it is almost impossible 
to make this much-needed discovery by 
direct observations. Astronomers have suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the difficulty by con- 
sidering the 'phenomenon of shooting stars 
as a whole,* instead of persisting in the 
observation and study of these luminous 
bodies one by one. 

The most striking feature of the curious 
phenomenon wo are examining, is the oc- 
currence of extraordinary displays of shoot- 
ing stars. Brandos relates that, on the 
6th of December, 1798, while travelling to 


Bremo in a public conveyance, he counted 
four hundred and eighty through one of 
tlio diligence window's ; from . which he 
reckons that at least two thousand must 
have appeared in the heavens during the 
course of the night. 

In the night from tho 11th to tho 12th. 
of November, 1 799 — the above dates are im- ** 
portant to note — Humboldt and Boupland * 
witnessed, at Cmnana, in South America, a 
perfect shower of shooting stars. The phe- 
nomenon, already remarked in the evening, 
acquired great intensity in the middlo of the 
night, and continued to increase until four in 
the morning, when it gradually diminished 
until daylight. Boupland says that there 
was not a portion of the sky equal in extent 
to three times the moon’s diameter, which 
was not every instant full of shooting stars. 

The inhabitants of Cuinana were frightened 
at this unusual sight. The oldest amongst 
them remembered that the great earth- 
quakes of 1766 had been preceded by a 
similar phenomenon. , 

These extraordinary facts were in some * 
measure forgotten, when a fresh shower of 
shooting stars was observed in America on 
the 13th of November, 1833. Professor 
Olmsted, of Newhaven, published a very 
important memoir on tho subject. Calcu- 
lating from the data sent to him, ho esti- 
mated the number of shooting stars, which 
were seen at certain spots during the night 
of the 12th and 13th of November, at more 
than two hundred thousand. The nume- 
rous accounts recorded of this event, and 
the publicity given to it by tho journals, 
rocalled the general attention in this direc- 
tion, and everybody began to watch the 
case more carefully than hitherto. Regular 
observations of shooting stars were organ- 
ised, and little by little there resulted from 
them a clearer idea of the general course 
and march of the phenomenon. 

In Olmsted’s opinion, the grand Novem- 
ber display# was periodical, and ought to 
recur every year at tho same epoch. It 
*was ascertained, in fact, that every year, 
ab/ut tho 12th and 13th of November, there 
wife a very marked increase iu the number 
of shooting stars appearing in the sky ; but 
that was far from reproducing the extraor- 
dinary spectacle beheld in America in 1833. 

Iu 1837, the astronomer Olbers wrote : 

“ Perhaps we shall have to wait till 1867 
before wo witness a repetition of the mag- 
nificent phenomenon presented to our view 
in 1799 and 1833 a bold prediction which 
wo saw completely realised a year sooner, 
namely, in 1866. The remembrance, by 
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the inhabitants of Cumana, in 1799, of the 
grand shower of shooting stars beheld in 
1766, doubtless contributed not a little to 
Olbors’s belief in the periodical return of 
a like exhibition every thirty- three or 
thirty-four years. 

But oven in its reduced proportions in 
the years following 1833, the November 
phenomenon was not the less interesting 
to study. And soon afterwards, M. Quetelet 
announced to the Acad^mie of Brussels, 
that the night of the lOtli of August 
rivalled, in respect to the number of its 
shooting stars, that of the 13th of Novem- 
ber. The facts fully confirmed his asser- 
tion ; and. the more closely they were ob- 
served, the more importance they gave to 
these periodical meteoric displays. 

The first singular circumstance remarked, 
was, the variation of the intensity of’ the 
phenomenon at different epochs of the 
same year. An annual variation was soon 
indubitable. Afterwards, by watching 
what takes place, not during the course of 
an entire year, but every night, it was 
found that, even in this short interval of 
time, there is a manifest variation in the 
frequency of shooting stars. This gives us 
a diurnal variation , taking a day to mean 
twenty-four hours. Moreover, although 
these so-called stars are seen to shoot from 
every quarter of the heavens, close exa- 
mination shows that the different quarters 
do not furnish equal quantities of shooting 
stars. There is also, in this respect, a 
variation, which is called the azimuthal 
variation. For instance, a great many 
more shooting stars start from the east than 
from the west : while, on the other hand, 
about as many como from the north as 
from the south. 

The existence of these variations, an- 
nual, diurnal, and azimuthal, was for a 
long time the stumbling-block of the astro- 
nomical, or cosmical, theory of shooting 
stars ; namely, the theory which attributes 
the phenomenon to the earth’s successively 
encountering, while travelling through* 
space, a multitude of small bodies dis- 
persed in it. These variations were the 
ground on which some philosophers refused 
to acknowledge shooting stars to be any- 
thing else than atmospheric meteors, en- 
tirely originated and developed in the 
atmosphere which surrounds the earth. 
Thus, Humboldt, in his Cosmos, says: 
“ It is difficult to guess what influence a 
more advanced hour of the night can exer- 
cise on these phenomena. If it were esta- 
blished that, under different meridians, 


shooting stars began to he visible at a fixed 
hour, wo should be obliged to admit (if we 
wish to maintain the astronomical theory) 
the supposition— improbable in itself — that 
certain hours of the night, or rather of the 
morning, are more favourable to the in- 
flammation of shooting stars, and that, 
during the preceding hours, some of them 
remain invisible.” 

In fact, if the phenomenon of shooting 
stars bo occasioned by the earth’s meeting 
a multitude of small bodies dispersed in 
space, what can be more natural than to 
admit that these encounters take place as 
much at one date as at another — as much 
at one hour of the night as at any other 
hour of the night ; in short, that the phe- 
nomenon will occur without any periodical 
variation ? * 

M. Delaunay, however, clearly shows 
that in consequence of the earth’s motions 
of translation and rotation, uniformity in 
tljo appearance of shooting stars cannot 
exist. On the contrary, he demonstrates 
that* with tho astronomical theory of shoot- 
ing stars, the annual, diurnal, and azi- 
muthal, variations must necessarily occur 
at every locality, under the very circum- 
stances wjhich are observed to show them- 
selves ; so that these remarkable peculiari- 
ties, which wore long considered very 
serious objections to tho astronomical 
theory, are really, on 4 tho other hand, 
proofs of its truth. We learn from this 
how mistrustful we ought to be of the first 
impressions which strike our minds, however 
probable they may appear, until they have 
been submitted to scrupulous and search- 
ing examination. 

The reasoning by which M. Delaunay 
works out his proposition is too lengthy 
and too full of illustrative details to find 
room here. The inquiring reader, who does 
not care, to take anything for granted, 
is referred to the original u Notice,” 
which is so lucid and logical as to be 
easily understood by any clear-headed 
person familiar with French, who will 
peruse it slowly and with steady attention. 
We, therefore, simply repeat the state- 
ment that the three variations — annual, 
dipraal, and azimuthal — observed in the 
appearance of shooting stars,’ instead of 
contradicting tho astronomical or cosmical 
theory of that phenomenon, and furnish- 
ing, as was believed, capital objections to 
its adoption, are, on the contrary, com- 
pletely m harmony with it. According to 
that, then, there is reason to think that 
shooting stars are due to the earth’s sue- 
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cessively encountering a vast number of 
small bodies which circulate in celestial 
spaco, which reach us from all quarters with 
velocities absolutely equal among them- 
selves, or at least very nearly equal. More- 
over (it has been concluded from tho cha- 
racters presented by the diurnal variation), 
the velocity in spaco of shooting stars 
must be greater than that of the earth in 
her orbit, and but slightly different from 
the volocity which would cause a comet 
travelling from tho depths of spaco to make 
a near approach to the earth. 

Another observed fact : At the times 
when the phenomenon of shooting stars 
occurs in its greatest intensity, namely, 
about tho 12th and loth of November, and 
the 9th and 10th of August, the shooting 
stars, instead of coming indifferently from 
all the regions of space, come almost all 
from determinate directions. One set, 
those of November, started from tho con- 
stellation of the Lion ; the others, those pf 
August, from tho constellation Perseus. 
This circumstance led to the separation 
of the shooting stars into two distinct 
classes. One class consisted of tho J re- 
guiar streams which the earth periodi- 
cally encounters every year, at epochs of 
the same date ; those are periodical shoot- 
ing stars. The others, on the contrary, 
wandering singly in space, in all possible 
directions, fall in with tho earth indif- 
ferently on all sides ; they are called, after 
Olbcrs, “ sporadic” shooting stars. The 
si looting s tax's of the periodical November 
flood have received the special namo of 
Leonides, from the constellation Lion, 
whence they seem to issue ; those of the 
August flood, in like manner, have received 
the name of Perseides. 

A further step in the inquiry, was this : 
M. Schiaparelli, having found the orbit de- 
scribed by tho swarm of the Perseides, 
afterwards discovered a remarkable and 
wholly unexpected agreement between it 
and the orbit of a largo comet observed 
in °18G2, which orbit is a very elongated 
ellipse. This identity of the two orbits 
might havo been the result of pure chance, 
in which case it would have been of little 
importance. But a second fact of the same 
kind soon showed that the idea of an acci- 
dental coincidence must be given up. The 
orbit of tho Leonides was found to coincide 
with that of a comet discovered in tho begin- 
ning of 18GG. Tho hint being thus unmis- 
takably given, by two remarkable instances, 
of the , coincidence of tjxe orbits of a swarm 
of shooting stars and of a known comet, 


other analogous facts were searched for. It 
was speedily seen that the shooting stars of 
December 10th, describe in space the same 
ellipse as the famous comet of Beila, and, 
moreover, that the shooting stars of April 
10th, move in the orbit of tho first comet 
oflBGl. 

These results have thrown great light 
upon tho question of shooting stars. A 
comet which follows in space the same 
route as a sw r arm of shooting stars, must 
be regarded as forming an integral part of 
that swarm. It is no other than a local 
concent ration of the matter of the swarm — 
a concentration sufficiently intense to render 
its mass visible, even at gx v eat distances from 
tho earth. It follows that shooting stars 
are of tho same nature as comets. They 
consist of small masses of cometary matter, 
which circulate in space, unpcrceived by 
us in consequence of their diminutive size, 
and only become visible when they pene- 
trate the earth’s atmosphere. Like comets, 
or at least like the less dense portion of 
those heavenly bodies, they are in the state 
of gas. All observers are aware that the 
fixed stars arc visible, without any sensible 
diminution of their brightness, thi*ougli tho 
tails of comets. * Shooting stars present 
the same degree of transparency, as was 
plainly stated by M. Coulvier-Gravier, long 
before Schiaparelli’s discovery of the iden- 
tity of comets and shooting stars. “Eight 
times,” he wrote in 1859, “but eight times 
only, have wo seen the nucleus of a fixed 
star of tho first magnitude through a shoot- 
ing star, also of tho first magnitude. If 
this fact is confirmed, as I believe, it will 
result that the matter which gives birth to 
a shooting meteor is transparent.” 

We are now, therefore, enabled to form 
a clear idea of the nature and cause of the 
phenomenon of shooting stars, which may 
be stated in tho following terms : 

Masses of nebulous matter, scattered 
throughout the stellar spaces, and present- 
ing a high degree of diffusion, are brought 
•within the limits of our planetary system 
by /he paramount influence of the sun. At 
th# same time, whether by tho same action 
of the sun or of the large planets near 
which they pass, they undergo a progres- 
sive change of form, in consequence of 
which they are drawn out and length- 
ened into parabolic or elliptic streams or 
bands. By reason of their extreme dif- 
fuseness, tho matter of which they are com- 
posed is far from occupying the totality of 
the space throughout which their diverse 
portions aro scattered. Instead of that, 
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it is divided into a multitude of partial 
masses, a sort of flakes of excessive light- 
ness, lying more or less apart from one an- 
other, and having nothing in common but. 
the simultaneousness of tlicir movements 
in directions, and with velocities which 
scarcely differ from each other. 

When the earth, in her travels through 
space, meets with one of these streams or 
bands, a great number of the vapouiy flakes 
composing it penetrate our atmosphere. 
The great velocity with which this pene- 
tration takes place, gives rise to a sudden 
and considerable compression of the masses 
of air lying in the path of these ethereal 
projectiles ; whence a great development of 
heat, and perhaps inflammation of the 
matter of the projectiles themselves, if that 
matter be of a nature to combine with one 
of the elements of our atmospheric air. 
Hence also, those rapid luminous trains be- 
held in the sky, which cease when the tem- 
perature produced is sufficiently lowered, 
either by the slackening of these little 
gaseous masses arrested in their course by 
the earth’s atmosphere, or by the cessation 
of their combustion in the midst of that 
same atmosphere. * 

If, in any portion of the primitive nebu- 
lous mass and of the stream into which it 
is transformed, there exist a greater con- 
centration of matter, so that, by the mutual 
attraction of its molecules, that matter 
resists dispersion into isolated flakes, this 
nebulous nucleus (so to call it) will pursue 
the same path in space as the other ma- 
terial portions in the midst of which it was 
originally situated. And if it can be per* 
ceived in space at great distances from our 
earth, it will constitute for us a comet 
forming part of the meteoric stream origi- 
nating from the rest of the matter of the 
.primitive mass. Wo have seen that obser- 
vation has already allowed us to ascertain 
the occurrence of several such instances. 

A meteoric stream which crosses the 
earth’s orbit at one point of its circuit, and 
whose different portions take several years * 
to pass this point of meeting, ought torx.be 
traversed by the earth every year at the 
same epoch. Hence the periodical flushes 
of shooting stars which annually occur 
with variable intensity, according to the 
varying closeness to each other of the ne- 
bulous flakes in the different portions of 
the stream which the earth successively 


encounters. As to the shooting stars called 
“ sporadic,” tlioy may bo the result, either 
of nebulous flakes arriving singly from 
the depths of space, or rather of the por- 
tions of meteoric streams which have been 
closely approached by different planets, 
but still without being absorbed into their 
atmospheres, and which have consequently 
been dispersed in all directions by the 
powerful attractions which they have mo- 
mentarily experienced from those planetary 
masses. 

The resistance which the air opposes to 
the movement of the little wandering masses 
which appear to ns in the shape of shooting 
stars, usually produces no more than a 
rapid decrease of their velocity ; but ex- 
ceptions to the absolut-e regularity of that 
resistance may occasionally occur, causing 
those changes of direction by virtue of 
which shooting stairs sometimes appear to | 
dart in a serpentine, or even an abruptly 
altered path. As to the action of atmo- 
spheric currents or winds, to which the 
eccentric motions of a few shooting stars 
have been attributed, it is evidently inca- 
pable of producing any sensible effect, in 
consequence of the exceedingly great dif- f 
ferencc between the feeble speed of those f 
atmospheric currents and the enormous < 
velocity of the little nebulous masses which s ! 
traverse them. ) j 
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} MRS. HADDAN’S HISTORY. 

'j 

■'! IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IV. 

Foil a long time there was no sound of 
voices or footsteps in the garden behincl 
S me ; and I was about to go away disap- 
j pointed, when I caught the crackling of 
gravel in the distance, and the murmur 1 of 
t j,’ voices coming nearer to ine. They were 
\ talking fast and low ; but Becket’s voice 
.» was a little the louder, and its words 

* reached me. 

■ > “Not even to you, ma’am,” she said. 
i “ You are safe, and Lewis is safe. But as 
'i long as I live ” 

? 1 could not catcli what Mrs. Haddan 

i, said, though she interrupted her here, but 
fj Becket answered in a still louder tone : 

! “ Safe !” she exclaimed, scornfully ; “we 

j> agreed it was safer with me than with you. 
h No, no. I’ve kept it so long, that 1 must 
keep it still. I should have nothing to live 
i for else. I’m as strong as ever I was in 
; my life. Let anybody just try my strength 
i by trying to get it from me.” 
i The last words came back to me from a 
distance, for they had already passed my 
\ hiding-place. A threat sounded in them 
* for" me, and my heart quailed. Suppose 

* this mad woman should detect my purpose, 
j and murder me ! What would George do ? 
1 I wished for the moment ho knew where 
i I was, and what I was risking for his 1 
, sake. But mv weakness lasted only for the 
I instant. 1 shook it off, and was strong 
j again. 

: I retraced my steps to the road, thinking 

; of Mrs. Iladdan’s failure to get back the 
1 papers she had entrusted to Becket’s care, 
i Would she give them up when Lewis came 
^ of age, and could make a will ? Or would 
her monomania be strong enough to retain 


them — a continual torment and anxiety to ^ 
Mrs. Haddan P Lewis would be of ago in ] 
a few weeks, and then she might enter into 
complete triumph, if Becket would release £ 
the charge she had once committed to her. * 
But if she would not ! 

The carriage had disappeared when I * 
regained the road, and 1 ventured to go * 
on to tlie house. Mrs. Townshend herself * 
opened the door to me, in her best head- 
dress, and with a bland smile. ^ 

“ You have just missed seeing Mrs. 
ITaddan, of Haddan Lodge,” she said. “ I * 
should have taken the liberty of intro- . 
ducing you to her if you’d only been in. { 
She’d have bought some of your paintings, \ 
perhaps.” j_ 

Here was a peril I had escaped by my ■ 
fortunate absence ! I could not help won- '/* 
dering what would have been the result pf > 
Mrs. Haddan finding mein the same house 1 
as Becket; and I stood silent at the foot r 
of the staircase, staring at Mrs. Towns- 
hend. \ 

“Have you met with better luck to- v 
day ?” she asked. 

“A little,” I answered, stammering. “I 
have not failed altogether this time.” 

I went on, up into my dreary room. ^ 
.From its window I could see Becket striding ^ 
to dhd fro in a state of suppressed excite- j 
nupt, with a firm, despotic tread, and with 
her hands tightly clenched in front of her. 
She saw me at the window, and nodded 
with an air of friendly patronage. It ag- 
gravated me sorely, but I nodded in return, 
and went away, lest she should suspect , 
that I was watching her. 

For the next few days I never lost sight w 
of her, whenever I could possibly be in her . 
presence. My new satchel was carefully ■ 
concealed under my dress, at hand if any *| 
chance should offer itself for substituting ; 
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it for the other. But I might as well have 
dreamed of changing the moon in the sky. 
If only my eyes rested upon it, some subtle 
sixth sense 'made her aware of my notice of 
it. As for loosing it over her hand at any 
times if never so much as loll forward to- 
ll wards her wrist, even when she was eating ; 

'! for in order to secure my object more fully, 
j I made arrangements for taking my meals 
| with her and (ho la indy at the same table. 

! Prom the first moment when she quitted 
her bedroom iu the morning till the last 
when she withdrew to it at night, the 
satchel never left its place upon her arm. 

Whatever has Mrs. Becket got in her 
satchel ?” .1 asked Mrs. Townsliend one day, 
j in a careless tone. 

41 Oh, nothing !” she an severed, evidently 
believing what she said, “or a few pounds, 

I perhaps. That’s where her madness is, 

|j you know. She’s as right as you are but 

for that. You’d far better never mention 
| it to her, for she’d be lit to strangle you if 
you did, for nil she’s so fond of you. I 
ought to have told you before. She fright- 
ened one of our ladies almost (o death for 
! nothing but looking at it too close. There's 
| nothing at nil in it ; Mrs. Haddan of Had- 
i dan Lodge says so ; only it’s her mania.” 
j 44 But should not yon like to know for 
certain?” I asked. 

44 Oh, dear no! she replied, 4 * I don’t 
care. I don’t say but what I was curious j 
| a bit at first, but then she’s been here near i 

I I ten years, and I’m grown used to it. 13c- 
| sides, I am sure there is nothing much in 
| it. It’s too small to hold much, and it’s 
| very flat-looking.” 

44 Does she never let it off her arm ?” I 
1 said. 

j “Never that I know of,” answered Mrs. 

■ Tovvnshend. 44 1 daresay she sleeps with it 
I on her arm.” 

That was what I resolved to find out; 
but how was it to bo doner I was 
friendly enough with Becket to follow her 
up to her own room when she was there ; 
and she had admitted me inside it without* 
any reluctance. It was a very comfortable 
attic, over the drawing-room, which ijjad 
an unusually large bay window at the end 
of it. The attic opened upon the leads of 
this bay, which formed a kind of balcony 
before it, where she could go out at any 
hour to look over the garden she was so 
fond of. Some choice flowers in pots wore 
arranged upon it, and ivy and Virginian 
creepers were trained about her window, 
which opened inwards with two leaves like 
folding doors. There was a blind to this 


casement, but it" was plainly to be seen that 
it was seldom drawn down ; in fact Becket 
was a very early riser, and she did not need 
it from any fear of being overlooked. The 
fastening of the window was broken, and 
she told me that when the wind blew 
against that side of the house she was 
obliged to set a chair against it to keep it 
closed. I had paid very little heed to these 
details at first, but now they recurred 
vividly to my memory, as offering me helps 
towards the fulfilment of my purpose. 

1 complained of headache, and went 
early to bed, locking my sitting-room door 
upon myself, as it was my custom to do. 
Then I dressed myself in a warm, dark 
dress, and threw over me a large black 
cloak ; for it was possible that I should 
have spchd the whole night out of doors, 
but it was already liot summer weather, 
and I did not dread that. As soon ns it 
was dusk, but before any of the household 
yore come up-stairs, I glided noiselessly out 
of my own room, and locked the door be- 
hind mo, carrying away the key. If any- 
body should knock there, however loudly, 
thby could only come to the conclusion 
that I was soundly asleep in the bed room 
beyond, to which there was no access -except 
through the sitting-room. I made my way 
as cautiously as T could th tough tho dark- 
ness to the attic floor, and passed through 
Becket’s room to the leads beyond. I 
know that the gardener, who had been 
trimming the creepers, had left his long 
ladder just in the angle of the bay, and that 
the highest step was no more than a foot 
below the leads; so that if I could not 
return through the room, a retreat was 
still open for mo into the garden. The 
greatest risk I ran was that Becket might 
step out herself to glance over the garden 
lying below in the darkness ; but I had 
taken careful notice of a wooden rain-pi po 
fully six inches square, which with the 
thick creepers clustering about it formed 
a dark recess, where I could very well hide 
in my black cloak, and brave the keen 
search of her eyes. 

The night came on with profound gloom, 
and with denso masses of thunder clouds 
moving heavily across the heavens. All 
below me lay in thick darkness, # and I could 
scarcely discern tho dusky boughs of the 
trees against the ebony sky-. The birds 
were silent, but for a sleepy xwitter now 
and then, but the moan from the city 
was louder and more continuous, sadder 
and more solemn in the night, A few 
large drops of rain fell, splashing noisily 
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on tho leads, and pattering among the 
broad leaves of a sycamore close to mo. 
If George only knew where I was now ! 
He thought I was following my own 
pleasure and amusement, while ho was 
losing heart day by day ; but if he 
could only see mo ! The tears smarted 
under my eyelids, and I wiped them away. 
Looking up again the moment after, I saw 
a bright stream of light shining through 
the window across tho leads. 

Beckct opened the casement as if she 
were* coming out, but just then tho thunder 
drops pattered down with fresh fierceness, 
and she closed it at once. I crept cautiously 
forward, crouching down to look through 
the lower panes of the window. She un- 
dressed leisurely, and folded each one of 
her clothes with tho minute ifcatnc$s of a 
lady’s maid; but she never once put the 
j satchel out of her hands. When she 
■wished to draw any other sleeves over her 
left arm she passed it to lu»r right, and then 
back again. Her caution was as vigilant 

• as if she had had a hundred eyes upon her. 
At length she deliberately unlocked a large 
trunk, and after some searching brought 

j, out of it a little trinket box, which also 

• she had to unlock with a key hidden in a 
j pocket in her dress. I did not suffer my 
! smarting eyelids to wink once while I 
j watched her. From the box she produced 
| a parcel tied up in silk and a soft ball of 

cotton wool, where there was wrapped care- 
fully a third key. She rubbed it fondly 
with her fingers, lifted it to her lips, and 
then drawing a chair to the dressing-table, 
she fitted it into the lock of her satchel, 
i and opened that. 

My suspense while Beclcet sat gazing 
i down into the gaping satchel was horrible 
and inexpressible. What was it her eyes 
saw there? Could it be only, as every 
body supposed, a purse containing her poor 
savings, which she had grown to love with 
an irrational covetousness ? Or was it 
possible that it could be gome cherished 
relit of her only child, the baby who died 
before Lewis was born? Would she take 
out the invisible treasure so that I could 
see it for mysolf ? Her fingers went down 
into the satchel, and handled the contents, 
whatever they were, -while her eye-ba*ils 
glistened with a savage and threatening 
light. She looked up once towards the 
uncurtained window, with a glare so 
fascinating in its fierceness that, instead of 
shrinking back, I leaned forward, trans- 
fixed with terror, till my face almost 
touched the panes. She detected nothing, 


however, in the blackness of the night out- 
side her window ; and with an angry snap 
she closed the satchel, re-locked it, wrapped 
up the key in its padding, locked that 
inside the trinket box, which she hid low 
down amongst her clothes i:i the trunk, 
and turned tho strong key twice upon it. 
Then she knelt down, and said her prayers. * 

I waited a long time after she had put 
out her candle. The room was not ab- 
solutely dark, for she had lit a rushlight; 
and a very feeble, glow-worm-like light [ 
flickered about it, just showing the great I 
outlines of her largo frame, and her , 
swarthy face asleep upon the pilloV. I 1 
pushed softly and persistently at the case- 
ment* until it yielded with a noiseless 
motion to my steady pressure. The inner 
door had to be unlocked and opened before 
I could venture to approach the sleeper; 
for .1 must secure a (puck means of escape 
should she show any signs of awaking. I 
managed it with equal success, and left it | 
open. All the house was still and sound- 
less, only as I lingered for a moment listen- 
ing, the clock in the kitchen, which was 
a long way off, struck one. I could hear, I 
too, the nightingales, which had been silent 
for nearly two hours, begin to call to one 
•another, and to tune up like some busy 
orchestra. 

In another ten minutes they would be in ( 
full concert, and Becket’s sleep would be 
more readily disturbed. I stepped to the 
side of her bed, and looked down upon her. 
The great strong face, set like iron, was 
darker in sleep than when waking, and the 
purple veins in her forehead were knotted 
and swollen. Her arms, as thick and 
muscular as a man's, were crossed upon 
her breast, pressing down the satchel upon 
it. What could I do ? I might as easily 
have snatched it from some sleeping lynx. 
Yet our future depended upon it — mine and 
George’s. Lewis would soon be of age, and 
then the papers, if they were there, would 
be destroyed, and we should lose our only 
•chance. What could I do ? I stretched 
out^ my hand slowly, almost unwillingly, 
nnl touched the satchel upon her bosom — 
only touched it. 

Such a w r ild, maniacal shriek broke from 
the lips of the mad w oman, that but for 
the sheer instinct of self-preservation I 
should have been paralysed by it. How 
I fled in time I do not know ; but before 
the frantic cry was repeated, and before any 
of the household were out of their rooms, I 
was back in mine, quaking with panic, and 
hearkening intently for a repetition of tlie 
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sp ream, which provokedone from me, in spite 
of myself, as soon as it rang through the 
house. I ran out into the lobby with the rest, 
my face white and my fright more evident 
than any of theirs. Becket was standing 
in her doorway, storming and raging like 
a fury, and defying any of us to go near 
her. Mrs. Townshend talked and reasoned 
with her from a safe distance, until she 
calmed down a little, and retreated, locking 
her door with a loud noise, and dragging 
her heavy trunk against it. 

I was very ill fur some time after that 
night. The reaction from the excitement 
produced a low nervous fever, which made 
me feel as weak and helpless as a child. 
Mrs. Townshend’s doctor saw me, and "pro- 
nounced me suffering from some severe 
mental shock. Ho said so in Becket’ s 
hearing, and her conscience accused her of 
being the cause of my illness. She grew 
very kind to me, and fonder of me than 
before, ordering for me all sorts of deli- 
cacies to tempt my appetite, and urging me 
to take short walks about the garden, lean- 
ing upon her strong arm. I became better, 
but the satchel was constantly under my 
eyes, and a mania to the full, as dominant as 
Becket’s, was gaining possession of mo. I 
ceased to think even of George, and left his 
letters unanswered. The sole and simple 
purpose of my life seemed to be to obtain 
it by any means, and to put in its place the 
one 1 always carried about with me. I was 
on the very verge of madness myself. 

Hot sultry weather had come in with 
June ; weather which made the house in- 
tolerable, and the garden the only place to 
live in. Becket herself had not been as 
well as usual since the night when she had 
aroused the household, and she was look- 
ing anxiously for the next visit of Mrs. 
Haddan, who, no doubt, would come again 
before Lewis’s birthday arrived. I heard 
her — for all my senses had grown preter- 
naturally acute, and my ears listened, even 
in my sleep — leave her attic one morning at 
the earliest moment of the dawn, and go 
quietly down-stairs into the garden. \|It 
must be insufferably hot in the attics, \ I 
thought, and she has gone out to enjoy the 
cool freshness of the morning. After that 
I could not sleep myself, and I tossed about 
thinking of the garden, with the dew upon 
the flowers, and the soft grey clouds of the 
dawn floating across the sky. My head 
felt hot and feverish, and my temples 
throbbed. I got up at last languidly, and 
put on my dress over my nightgown. ' It 
was not four o’clock yet, and nobody would 


be about for two hours, except Becket ; 
who was already enjoying herself out of 
doors. I went down-stairs, as she had done, 
quietly, and entered the garden. There : 
was an unutterable beauty and peace about 
it, a bloom and freshness which would 
vanish away quickly when the sun rose 
hotly above the shadowing trees. I paced 
leisurely to and fro, looking first at one 
flower and then at another. My brain grew 
calmer, and my temples cooler. I began 
to think I would write to George, and tell 
him all, promising to submit to whatever 
he should wish me to do. The green alley 
of trees stretched invitingly before me, 
with tlio sunbeams already playing through 
the quivering of the leaves ; and I strolled 
down it, with gentler and clearer thoughts 
than had be6n in my mind for many a day. ( 
I recollect stopping to look at a whole 
nest full of young fledglings clamouring 
for food ; and then I went on very slowly i 
and calmly till I came within sight of the j 
afeove, and saw — what ? I 

My feet felt rooted to the ground for a ! | 
minute or two, and my heart throbbed pain- 
fully. There sat Becket in her favourite 
corner, with her face turned from me, but 
evidently ( fast asleep; so soundly asleep 
that her left arm had fallen to her side, and 
the satchel had slipped from it to the floor 
at her feet. I could not believe my own i 
eyes, or be sure that I was not dreaming ; ' 

but, seeing that she . did not move, I un- 
fastened my duplicate satchel from within 
my dress, and stole noiselessly forward, 
ready to assume my ordinary aspect if she 
should wake. Wa$ it possible that I was 
so near success at last? Within reach of | 
her powerful arm I stopped' again, looking, ! 
not at her, but at the satchel. There was 
still no sign of waking, no stir or move- 
ment about her ; there was not even a sound 
of breathing through her lips, though she 
was close enough for me to touch. I raised ! 
my eyes from the s&tchel to her face, and 1 
saw hers wide open, but with no sight in 
• them : they were looking at me, but coiild 
not see me. Her listless hand, upon which 
my lingers fell for an instant, was cold like 
frozen iron. She was dead ! 

I was more fearful of stooping to seize 
possession of the satchel now than I had 
been before. I could not move to touch 
it. My own fell from my powerless 
fingers to the ground beside it. There 
sat the dead woman in her awful slum- 
ber, never to be broken, and I stood 
beside her, while the morning light grew 
stronger, and the sounds of life came oftener 
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to my ears. Yet after a long while I re- 
member I knelt down, still looking up into 
* her terrible face, and groped with my 
■ shaking hand about her feet. It struck 
against the satchel, and I started up, and 
fled guiltily back to my room, only just 
strong enough and prudent enough to lock 
iho door before my consciousness forsook 
me. 

It was full day, when I came to myself, 
and there was a great stir and commotion 
in the house. I dressed, and put on my 
bonnet and shawl, for now 1 had nothing 
to do but to get to London, to George, 
if my powers did not again fail. I fas- 
t tencd the satchel safely round my waist, 
where 1 could not lose it, and went down 
the stairs, a step at a time, holding by the 
banisters. I wished to get away without 
seeing any one, but Mrs. Townshcnd met 
| mo in the hall, too much excited to be sur- 
| prised by anything strange in my appear- 
ance. ^ 

“ Do you know,” she exclaimed, hastily, 
“ Townshcnd has found Mrs. Docket in the 

I garden, dead, stone dead? It was apoplexy, 
j the doe! or says. Townshcnd 1ms taken 

away her satchel to Had dan Lodge ac- 
cording to orders ; and f daresay Mrs. 
Haddan will come over herself about the 
funeral.” 

I made only an incoherent answer, say- 
j ing I was going up to London. IIow I 
I reached there is a mystery to me to this 
day; but the jir&t thing I recollect is 
seeing the door of a gloomy sitting-room 
j opened, and George sitting alone before a 
table. 1 to did not move or look round, 
and the fancy smote upon me that he, too, 
was dead. With a cry which rang through 
! the hotel, I ran to him, and threw my arms 
j about him, asking over and over again if 
j| he was alive. But when 1 came to myself 
;j I told him, sobbing between each word, to 

I I open the satchel for himself. The lock 
j* was a strong one, ami he could uob un- 
I fasten it, and 1 bade him cut it open with 

bis knife. 

The missing documents were all there ; 
George Had dan’s letter to his father, his 
■will and the marriage certificate. After 
all, it proved that Mrs. Iladdan had not 
j Boon married in London, but in a small 
church out at Stoke Newington, which 
had been sold, and removed stone for stone 
to make a chapel tor some Dissenters. 
There was also Mrs. Haddan’s letter to 
her Aunt Bcckcfc, a simple, girlish letter, 
which George keeps to this day. I 
carried Mrs. Haddan once, when George 


< was away, to the chapel whiote had once 
' been the church where she wasVhaarried, 
and though the arrangement of the interior 
had been a good deal altered, she had that 
sensation of its being the very spot so 
strongly that I was in great fear of her 
fainting. 

George took the recovered documents to 
Mr. Nowill, and together they went to 
Iladdan Lodge and demanded an interview 
with Mrs. Haddan. Of course she had al- 
ready discovered that she had lost them, 
though she had no notion, and has none to 
this day, how or when they went out of 
Becket’s possession. She was glad to hear 
of any arrangement by which the matter 
eoulM be hushed up. It was never made 
known, but all the world, including Lewis, 
believed that George Haddan’s children 
had only just come forward to lay their 
claim to the estate. Instead of dying 
Lewis became quite well, and married his 
cousin Margaret ; but they were by no means 
badly off, as he had all the property of his 
mother, who had been the only child of a 
wealthy banker; they live near to ns; but 
the dowager Mrs. Haddan has never entered 
the doors of Haddan Lodge after once quit- 
ting it, nor even looked on the face of 
George’s mother. Mrs. Haddan has a suite 
of rooms in our house, and continues to be 
the meekest and most tearful of women. 
This is the end of her history. 


OUll LADY OF THE FIR-TREES. 

It was on a winter’s afternoon in Lu- 
cerne, that we, three sisters, tired of hanging 
listlessly over the little opening of the huge 
German stove in the apartments our family 
occupied at the Hotel du Cheval Blanc ; 
tired of looking out for hard words in the 
German dictionary, and forgetting them 
next minute ; tired of looking through 
the double window of snow-rimmed glass, 
at other snow-rimmed double windows in 
the opposite houses of a narrow street ; 
at Aasb became desperate, and, casing our 
h‘/nds and feet in velvet gloves <and fur- 
lined boots, sallied forth with the inten- 
tion of securing at least an up-and*down 
walk on the long covered bridges which 
stretch from shore to shore across a certain 
narrow portion of the lake. 

It was a dreary afternoon. Winter, with 
its alternate wild and piercing winds, and 
its intervals of death dike silence, brooded 
over the mountains and over the lake ; 
turned the blue waters of the gone- by 
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summer into steel ; filled the narrow streets crazy antics, have flung us, one after the - 
of the town with ice and snow; and made other, through the convenient apertures 
every place bleak, slippery, and dangerous, into the deep dark waters. He might have 
It was hard to believe that the radiance tossed us up to the ceiling of the covered 
of summer had ever boon shed on those bridge, and played with us like balls as we 
dreary mountain ranges, or that the blue came down again ! What might he no j 
gentian had ever mocked the sky of An- have done ? Any course was wiser than 
gust in those ghastly hollows, or that the that of turning and attempting to pass 
crimson flush of the rhododendron had ever him, lonely and defenceless as we wore, 
lighted up, or the sweet Alpine rose ever We must trust in God’s good providence, 
made fragrant, those dim and frozen re- pray inwardly, and hurry on ; and so we 
cesses. The long perspective of the covered did- — on — on — still on. 

bridges opened drearily before us as we Seeing himself discovered; the monster « 
cautiously ascended the flight of slippery playfully crouched down behind a wooden | 
steps which led to the entrance. Not a bench which marked the centre of the 
soul was to be seen from end to end bridge, but soon came out from liis mo* 
of the long boarded walk, on the wobden mentary hiding - place, and renewed his . 
roof of which is dimly visible the dread wild leaping and liis pursuit. We were 
1 imagery of a half faded imitation of Hoi- now rapidly approaching the further end 
bein’s famous Dance of Death. Through of the bridge, yet that exit offered but a 
the apertures, placed at intervals to ad- cheerless prospect. The road upon which 
init light and air, the great gaunt inouii- it opened was a great, dreary high road, | 
tains, snow-hooded, stood out against a npt flinch travelled at any time of the 
leaden sky : beneath, the inky waters lay, year, scarcely ever in that season, and with i 
immovable, about tlie piers and founda- no nearer habitation than its first post 
tions of the bridge ; and not a sound was town, which was at a considerable distance, 
heard, save the patter of our own foot- Frbm this road branched forth only one 
steps, and the soft fitful slipping of tlie other, which led upward among the hills, 
snow from the edge of the roof above. and soon burying itself in the fir and pine ! 

j When we had nearly reached the centre woods, wound its solitary way among their , j 
J of the bridge, however, we did hear a sound, ferns and mosses until it stopped before the j 
and a strange, weird .sound ! Onward it steps of a small chapel nearly hidden be- j 
came in our rear, as if some strange being neath the drooping boughs. “ Our Lady 
came leaping on behind us — nearer — nearer of the Fir Trees,” we ourselves had named 
— still nearer — yet stopping at intervals as it, when, in the course of our daily wander- 
: if to allow us to go on before. And on we ings, we had first seen its slender spire 
did go, faster and faster (there was no seeking the sky through an opening in the 
turning back) : each of us straining every surrounding woods, j 

nerve to keep abreast with the other two, It was but a choice of evils which now j 
in mortal dread of dropping one inch be- lay before us. Which of the two roads j 
hind. Our pursuer, whoever or whatever should we take P The idiot decided this I 
he might be, still maintained his self- momentous question. Ho drove us up the h 
1 .allotted distance, and once or twice each narrow" woodland one, and up it we rushed 
of us thought (for no one spoke), she heard accordingly : stumbling over every obstacle 
a low, half-muffled, unnatural laugh. At on our passage ; over roots that straggled 
last, the sound of leaping ceased suddenly, across the path, loose stones, pine trunks, 
and a silence ensued. everything. Qnce or twice we thought 

Then, as if by common impulse, we all* our pursuer did the same; but, if so, he i 
three turned our heads, took one backward quickly recovered his feet, following ou with 
glance, and with difficulty repressed a c\y. fresh zeal. Wo had a desperate race to 
* Our pursuer was still there, only at a little gain the refuge of the chapel. At last we 
' further distance ; and in him wo recognised, reached it. Thank Heaven ! its door was 
by the huge mis-shapen head, the mis- open, and its ever-burning lamp, bluo and 
j chievous leering eye, the unnaturally long dimmed by the forest-mist, faintly lighted 
! and ungainly arms, a miserable being, well the sanctuary. Thankfully we rushed in, 
known about the town as the licensed but started back on perceiving it was 
idiot : “ the Cr6tin of Lucerne.” already tenanted by the Dead. 

To turn back and face this weird croa- On an open bier, placed on tressels 
turc would have been a risk too great to beforo the altar, the body of a woman 
run. He might, in one moment, , in his was laid out, waiting for interment next 
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day. It was that of an old, a very old, 
woman, of the peasant class ; one who must 
have known many a long year of labour, 
and probably of privation and poverty, 
but who now rested, after all her toils 
and all her struggles, better cared for in 
death, than she had ever been in life. 
Kind hands had arrayed her lovingly ; a 
nosegay of bright artificial roses lay upon 
her breast ; and her shrivelled palms were 
clasped upon a crucifix of ivory. All this 
we saw in a rapid glance, and, hastening 
instinctively to tlie further side of the bier, 
placed its protection between us and our 
pursuer. One moment later, his hideous 
form filled up the little chapel door. All 
breathless and panting, as if recovering 
from some recent, fall or stumble, he 
hurried in, and, staring wildly rguiid in 
search of the objects of his mad pursuit, 
saw, not the Living, but the Dead. 

The change in him was instantaneous. 
As the decently composed form and the 
i placid eyelids of the aged woman met His 
| gaze, a soothing influence seemed to fall 
i upon his troubled spirit. Overcome, per- 
! haps, by some faintly- stirred up rt*?ol- 
: lection of earlier days when the light of 
1 reason may yet have flickered within him ; 

• I perhaps, by some superstitious awe of which 
I; his crazed nature may yet have been sus- 
ceptible, the Cretin sank slowly down 
upon his knees, and, hanging liis huge 
head upon his breast, uttered some inar- 
1 ti culate sounds as if in an attempt at 
prayer. As he did this, we stole softly 
from within the shadow of the bier, and so 
round to an opposite door to that by which 
lie bad entered the chapel, and which also 
opened on the forest. It was fortunately 
unlocked, and through it we passed trem- 
bling, into the now darkening wood. Once 
there, wo regained our former path, and 
ran swiftly down tlie bill, out upon the 
great high road, up the steps, and along 
the covered bridge (the shadows in the 
nooks and angles of which were now grow- 
ing long and dark), and hailed with some-* 
tliiug like rapture the twiukling of the 
town lights beginning to start forth fit- 
fully, now here, now there, now in this 
lattice window, now in that, and giving 
a blessed* senso of companionship, 'and 
help. Heaven be praised, wc needed it no 
longer. Ail was still and quiet behind 
us. The Cretin had remained with the 
Dead ; and the Living reached their home 
in safety. 

“ Lord in Heaven ! young ladies ! What 
an escape you have had, in not meeting 


him at all events !” exclaimed our host of 
the “ Cheval Blanc,” as, before rushing 
up- stairs, we told him our adventure in a 
few breathless words. “Why, he runs 
at folks like a bull! Many’s the whole 
family he would have gored if he had had 
but the horns ! But this shall be his last j 
performance ! An innocent, forsooth, as ’ 
the old women call him ! I will go myself ! 
to-morrow, and head a petition to have him ! 
sent to an asylum, where he may run and j 
leap for the rest of his days. And then j 
you see, dear young ladies, why if he had [ 
destroyed but one of you — mark my words, j 
but one of you ! — it would have been enough J 
to scare travellers from our good town for 
even so long, and can we afford to lose the 
English traveller, we poor Swiss? Lord in 
Heaven, what a merciful escape !” j 

WORSE THAN BEVERLEY. 

Bridgwater holds, in the county of ; 
Somerset, a position analogous to that oc- 1 
cupied in Yorkshire by tlie town of Bever- 
ley, 011 whose political history we have 
already dwelt.* If there be any difference | 
between them, Bridgwater is a shade more 
corrupt, a trifle blacker, than Beverley. It 
is difficult to award tlie palm of corruption, 
but Bridgwater has one advantage. Its in- 
habitants got larger sums of money for their 
votes than tlie Yorksliiremen could obtain. 

The twenty-sixth year of King Edward 
the First had the honour of first giving 
two members to Bridgwater. The Com- | 
missioners express their conviction that 
since the year 1800, at least, no election 1 
lias ever taken place in the town except J 
under the direct influence of bribery in all j 
its forms. The constituency is of a size j 
very convenient for the professor of cor- j| 
rupt practices, numbering some fifteen j; 
hundred. Of these at least, three-fourths ij 
have been in the constant habit of accepting 1 j 
bribes. Of the remainder, by far the largest j 
part are addicted to the giving or nego- j 
tiding of bribes. And, as is indeed com- \ 
njonly found to be the cose in your j 
thoroughly corrupt borough, there is no j 
difference between the rival political parties, j 
Your Liberal bribes, treats, coerces, intimi- 
dates, as freely and as unblushingly as 
your Conservative. We have seen that 
this was tlie case at Beverley, and at Bridg- I 
water the same rule applies. Furthermore, j 1 
again as at Beverley, rank and station are I 

* See All the Year Round, Now Series, vol. iii., 
p. 441. 
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not exempt from tlie taint of bribery. “ It 
is,” say the Commissioners, “the chronic 
disease of the place.” 

It is not surprising to find that election 
petitions are no novelties to the inhabitants 
of this pleasant Somersetshire town. So 
far back as 1692 the proceedings of its con- 
stituency afforded matter for inquiry. In 
1781, in 180*3, and 1808 petitions were 
tried. From that date, although bribery 
was rampant, no inquiry was held up to the 
date of the Reform Bill of 1832. Since 
that time four petitions have been pre- 
sented, and two tried, in each case to the 
discomfiture of the members whose conduct 
was cause of complaint. When it is con- 
sidered that since 1 832 Bridgwater » has 
been the scene of -thirteen elections, all un- 
doubtedly corrupt, this number of petitions 
may appear small. But the fact is that 
everybody was so tarred with the corrupt 
brush that nobody dared to stir up the local 
mud. Clean hands were never common 
with Bridgwater electors. 

The earlier elections reported on by the 
Commissioners are chiefly noticeable for 
the enormous sums of money lavished 
upon them. In 1832, an expenditure of 
two thousand pounds sufficed to frighten 
the Conservatives from going to the poll, 
and the two Liberals were elected on the 
show of bands. This triumph was cele- 
brated by some light-hearted but perhaps 
slightly blasphemous burlesquing of the 
Church service, and by assault and bat- 
tery on the person of an unpopular Tory 
editor. The proceedings were wound up 
by the acquittal of the rioters by a suborned 
jury, and, cqnsidering that there was no 
polling, this election is a very pretty 
specimen in its way. The money spent 
on this occasion was merely a drop in 
the ocean by the side of the expenditure at 
the general election 1834-5. That was 
something like an election ! Four candi- 
dates solicited the suffrages of four hundred 
electors — the constituency appears to have 
been reduced that year, for some reason not 
explained, to that number. One of the dJd 
Libfcrafc members presented himself for A- 
election, and allied with him was a gentle- 
man described as a wealthy stranger from 
London. This wealthy stranger made no se- 
cret of the means by which, if necessary, lie 
intended to achieve success. Remonstrated 
with for contesting on Liberal principles 
a borough in which certain of his Con- 
servative relatives took a strong interest, 
the stranger, whose wealth was equalled by 
bis candour, cleared the ground in the fol- 


lowing explicit manner : “ Let there be no 
misunderstanding between us. I have de- 
termined to have my election, cost what it 
will.” The privilege of writing M.P. after 
liis name cost this gentleman about eight 
or ten thousand pounds. The Conservative 
expenditure is calculated to have been about 
as much, although one of the then candi- 
dates doubts whether he spent more than 
two thousand pounds — discreetly observing 
that at so groat a distance of time ho de- 
clines tp pledge himself to the literal exact- 
ness of this statement. Conservative can- 
didate number two states Ms expenditure 
at three thousand pounds. So, at the 
lowest computation, thirteen thousand 
pounds were required to bribe four hun- 
dred voters. 

Shortly after this election, the passing of 
the Municipal Corporations’ Reform Act 
gave the Bridgwater Liberals the oppor- 
tunity of filling the Town Council and 
the various posts in its gift with staunch 
members of their own party. Not only 
were vacancies filled by Liberals, but 
Tories were summarily ejected from their 
posts to make room for members of the 
more powerful party. It is true that this 
proceeding caused heavy charges to the 
borough m the way of the compensations 
by which these illegal evictions were salved 
over ; but that, probably, mattered little in 
a borough where thirteen thousand pounds 
were spent in one election. The bribers in 
chief on the Liberal side were not neglected 
in tlie distribution of good things. The 
list of the appointments conferred upon one 
of them is curious. . Tester of the weighing 
machines, weight constable, borough jailer, 
superintendent of borough police, bailiff* to 
the local county courts, keeper of the Re- 
corder’s Court Hall ; these offices, together 
with minor appointments, fell to the lot of 
one Mr. Robert Bussell. Various members 
of this gentleman’s family were, at various 
times, provided for in a similar way. It 
is sad to learn that gratitude is not one 
,of Mr. Robert Bussell’s strong points. *A 
“ loan” from a Conservative candidate to 
the tune of five hundred pounds was, the 
Commissi oners tell us, too much for him. 
He changed his party and liis vote from 
that time : it does not appear that he re- 
signed his offices. 

In 1837 there was another election, the 
gentleman of the eight or ten thousand 
pounds accepting the Chiltern Hundreds 
in order to contest Westminster against the 
late Sir Francis Burdett, and a Conserva- 
tive was this time elected. 
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The proceedings of the victorious candi- 
date subsequent to the election arc sufficient 
evidence of the way in which this election 
had been carried. A petition was pre- 
sented to the Houso of Commons contain- 
ing the usual allegations of bribery, and 
claiming the seat. As the petitioners were 
clearly in earnest, and as there could be 
little or no doubt of the result, the newly- 
elected member executed a strategic move- 
ment, and ran away. That is to say, he 
wrote to the Speaker announcing his in- 
tention not to defend his election, but to 
let judgment go by default, and thus 
abandoned the position. Probably the 
petitioner would have obtained the seat but 
for the death of King William the Fourth, 
which occurred at this time, and which 
was the signal for some further jockeying 
in the matter of this petition. Parliament 
was presently dissolved, and, of course, the 
Housed' Commons had no opportunity of 
investigating the matter. • 

The election to the first Parliament of 
the reign of her present Majesty took place 
in 1837, and the result of* the Bridgwater 
polling was perhaps the most extraordinary 
ever chronicled. Mr. Broadwood, the gen- 
tleman who had not accepted the wager of 
battle on the petition just mentioned, 
offered himself once more for election in 
the Conservative interest. With him stood 
Mr. Courtenay, another of those wealthy 
strangers who appear to have always been 
ready to pour their gold into (lie greedy 
lap of Bridgwater. The Liberals, on 
their side, were ready with two can- 
didates. The one, Mr. Sheridan, had 
been defeated by Mr. Broadwood at the 
previous election, and had subsequently 
petitioned, and the other was Sir T. B. 
Lethbridge. These two gentlemen had 
consented to contest tho borough on re- 
ceiving a requisition signed by a majority 
of the registered electors inviting them to 
come forward and promising support. But 
the result showed that* treachery must 
be added to venality in tho catalogue of 
Bridgwater’s failings. The numbers were : 

Broadwood . , . • 280 

Courtenay .... 278 

Lethbridge . , . . 6 

SUojidan 2 • 

Of course, all that tho requisitionists 
wanted was a contest which should give 
them an opportunity of taking the bribes 
which they calculated would bo, and which 
in fact were, lavishly distributed by the 
Conservatives. The Commissioners appear 
doubtful whether the defeated Liberals 
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bribed or no. If they did, the money was 
certainly thrown away. 

Four years later, Bridgwater was again 
gladdened by a contested election. Mr. 
Broadwood again offered himself, and had 
as an ally yet another wealthy stranger, “ a 
large iron merchant in Wales,” while the. 
Liberals, on their part, produced two more 
wealthy strangers. A vast expenditure of 
money resulted in the return of both Con- 
servatives. Bribes ranged from, forty to 
fifty pounds each, and were taken by 
men worth thousands of pounds. What 
are the miserable pounds, and two pounds, 
and fifteen shillings of Beverley to this ? 

It was well for the bribees that money 
was plentiful on this occasion, as six years 
passed without another contest. It was 
not until the general election of 1847 that 
the pleasant chink of- corrupt gold was 
again to gladden the venal ears of Bridg- 
water. Mr. Broadwood again took the 
field. Against him there was but one 
candidate in the Liberal interest, Colonel 
Tynte. Even Mr. Broadwood had at 
last become tired of the frightful expen- 
diture necessary at Bridgwater elections. 
Colonel Tynte had not as yet had personal 
experience of it, but, being the son of an 
old member for the borough, doubtless 
knew something of the circumstances, if 
only by tradition. Botli candidates being 
thus of one mind, Mr. Benjamin Lovi- 
bond, solicitor, “patron,” and, so to speak, 
backer of the colonel, had little difficulty 
in privately effecting a coalition with tho 
backers of the other man. But this arrange- 
ment did not at all suit certain other legal 
gentlemen attached to the Liberal party. 
A contest must be secured, or how could 
all the lawyers of the town profit by tho 
election ? A candidate must be found on 
any terms. Accordingly, Mr. Henry Lovi- 
bond, only distantly, if at all, related to 
Mr. Benjamin Lovibond, went to London, 
and returned on the nomination day it- 
self, only just in time to win the show 
of hands, with a “ Purity” candidate in 
t?A Liberal interest. The coalition be- 
tween the other candidates was talked 
of in tho town, and was not popular 
— naturally enough, as, if successful, it 
would have stopped the accustomed flow of 
bribery money. The “ Purity” candidate 
was so warmly supported, that soon aftex* 
the opening of the poll he was found to bo 
in the second place. Hero was a dilemma 
for Colonel Tynte’s backers ! It was im- 
possible to avoid, outwardly at least, the 
show of supporting tho other liberal ; but 
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then it was necessary to keep to the original 
agreement and give the second votes to 
Broad wood. Of course the bribers had to 
be called in. The coalition was successful, 
and the “ Purity” candidate was beaten by 
a large majority. That this gentleman 
really did contest the borough on strictly 
pure principles is proved by the fact that 
his own expenditure amounted to no more 
than twenty- six pounds. Under these cir- 
cumstances a petition against the ret urn 
seems the natural sequence. But no petition 
was presented, although, as the Commis- 
sioners remark, “ the lawyers who brought 
him forward were- perfectly well aware of 
the corrupt practices of his opponents, and 
of the evidence by which those practices 
would be brought home to them. That no 
| petition was presented against the return 
of either of the sitting members is probably 
to be explained in the same way as the like 
forbearance on similar occasions at Bridg- 
water.” It is remarkable that, until they 
had succeeded in ferreting out the history 
of this election, the Commissioners were 
assured even by trustworthy witnesses that 
j it was the one pure election that had oc- 
curred since 1832. 

The same game of coalition between a 
Conservative and a Liberal was ployed 
again at the election of 1852. The split in 
the Liberal camp still existed, and three 
Liberals stood for the borough against 
two Conservatives. The Commissioners 
acquit these latter gentlemen of having 
countenanced any corrupt expenditure. 
The one spent little or nothing, the other, 
who was eventually successful, spent eleven 
i hundred and fifty pounds, “ including the 
cost of a five months’ canvass.” Of the 
; Liberals, the two who were ultimately 
I defeated spent some six hundred pounds ; 
•one of them, Lord Henley, was, in the 
course of the polling day, actually ap- 
plied to for money to be devoted to 
purposes of bribing, but, to his honour, 
flatly and unhesitatingly refused it. The 
victorious Liberal, Colonel Tynte, was 
elected through corrupt practices, it\is 
said without his knowledge. Money weijt 
about freely both in bribery and treating. 
The price of votes bad fallen consider- 
* ably, ten pounds being now the regulation 
figure. Notorious bribe agents w T ere em- 
ployed who, in accordance with the terms 
of the secret coalition, bribed electors to 
vote for Colonel Tynte, the Liberal, and 
Mr. Follett, the Conservative — certainly, 
be it understood, without the knowledge of 
the latter gentlemen, who knew nothing of 


the coalition made by his “ patrons.” That 
the bribe agents wore not themselves the 
most trustworthy persons possible, may 
readily be imagined. The large sums of 
money passing through their hands must 
have been tempting, and in theoase of one 
Heal the temptation appears to have been 
irresistible. This person is described as 
having undoubtedly “ intercepted” at leakt 
one hundred pounds of the ^bribc money 
with which he had to deal, and docs not 
appear to have been the least ashamed of 
the transaction. The Commissioners dwell 
particularly on this defalcation, because, as 
they note, “it is the first discovered in- 
stance of what was soon to becomei — if it 
had not already become — the general prac- 
tice of bribe agents.” r 

Gradually (lie discords which had tom j 
the Liberal party to pieces were appeased. !j 
The rival attorneys buried the hatchet, and || 
jointly started two Liberals at the election | 
of, 1857. Mr- Follett, the late Couserva- j 
tive member, opposed them. But as this |. 
gentleman moderated his expenditure on |! 
the occasion, it is not surprising that he ! 
suffered defeat. Mr. Heal was again cm- r 
ployed to distribute the Liberal bribes. So j 
highly wa$ this gentleman thought of by I 
his party, that it is in evidence that his 
chief employer, Mr. Benjamin Lo vibe ml, 
asseverated in strong language that if Heal 
deserted the party — as there w r as some sus- 
picion lie was about to do — he (Lovibond) 
must put up his electioneering shutters. 
But Ileal did not desert the party. lie 
distributed bribes manfully. The Golden 
Ball Inn was his counting-house, and there 
he bribed with ten pounds apiece such 
voters as w r ere brought to him by one 
Foster, Mr. Lovibond’ s clerk. It is a curi- 
ous circumstance, taken in connexion with 
that hundred pounds with which Mr. Beal’s 
name was connected in the 1852 election, 
that on this occasion he was unable to ac- 
count for two hundred pounds when he 
endeavoured to .balance his receipts and 
'expenditure. So odd did the coincidence 
appear to Foster, that he declined to pay 
Heal a sum of forty pounds for services 
rendered, remarking: “Bill, you did us 
last time, aud we have done you this 
time !” and the Commissioners are evi- 
dently entirely of Mr. Foster’s opinion. 
v No petition followed this election, although 
the bribery had been open and notorious. 
Indeed, to such a pass had things come, 
that little or no pains were taken to con- 
ceal corrupt practices. Each side knew 
that the other dared not petition. 
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The sitting members had not much 
breathing time before having once more to 
fight for their seats. The general election 
of 1859 was the signal for the renewal of 
hostilities. Two accidental Conservatives, 
as they may be called, disputed the ground 
with the old members. 

Of these new comers, Mr. Padwick, being 
interested in an election in another part of 
England, had called at the office of the Con- 
servative agents in London, and had there 
“ promiscuously” met Mr. Smith, a gentle- 
man from Bridgwater, in search of a candi- 
date. The result of the short conversation 
that ensued was, that Mr. Padwick agreed 
to stand for Bridgwater, and three weeks 
afterwards he went down to the borough, 
provided with a thousand pounds, which 
were then consigned to Mr. Smith’s keep- 
ing. At the end of the week it appeared 
that the money was all expended in settling 
outst anding accounts, and another thousand 
pounds arrived from London, in a parcel la- 
belled, “ Samples, glass; with care. Thissicfo 
up,” and this money likewise was distri- 
buted. On behalf of the second Conservative 
candidate no money appears to have b*cn 
distributed, inasmuch as that gentleman had 
made a prudent arrangement by which he 
was to spend only two hundred pouhds if un- 
successful, or it thousand pounds if returned. 
Both the Liberal candidates were eloeted, 
very cheaply it would at first appear, as 
the published accounts of one of them 
amounted only to two hundred and forty- 
eight pounds. About three months alter 
the election, however, this gentleman was, 
to his dismay, called upon to pay, and did 
pay, over eleven hundred pounds in dis- 
charge of moneys spent illegally on his 
behalf, a “ pull ” that must have been dis- 
agreeable indeed. Of the expenditure of 
the other Liberal no account can bo got : 
but as lie changed a cheque of his father’s 
for seven hundred pounds at the Bridg- 
water Bank just before the election, 
and as the ten- pound notes in which he 
elected to “have it” were Very soon after 
changed for gold by persons in humble 
stations,* it may be inferred that it was 
large, and that little secrecy was observed. 
Many voters were bribed at this election by 
both parties. The Conservatives bribed a 
fortnight before the election, the Liberals 
waited till the polling day, when they inter- 
cepted voters on the way to the booth, ad- 
ministered their bribes, and polled their 
men then and there. 

Mr. Padwick had had enough of Bridg- 
. water in this his first essay, but his un- 


successful colleague, Mr. Westropp, con- 
ceived the idea of “ nursing” the borough 
by large subscriptions to race meetings, 
charities, &c. t and expended in that process 
some three hundred and seventy pounds a 
year. And this process had to be con- 
tinued for some time, no election taking 
place before 1865. On this occasion two * 
Liberals appeared to oppose Mr. West- 
ropp, but, as they went on the “ Purity” 
principle, and did not bribe by money , 
payments, they had little chance against 
the couple of thousand pounds that were 
forthcoming on the other side. The Con- j 
sorvutive was duly elected, and as duly j 
unseated on petition. A cross petition | 
against the Liberal who was second on the 
. poll was dismissed, but his costs were not • 
allowed, for, said the chairman of the com- \ 
mittce, “there is nothing frivolous about j. 
Bridgwater,” and a report was made to the | 
House that corrupt practices had exten- j* 
sively prevailed at the last election. 

A circumstance of interest in this election j 
is the re-appearance of our old friend Mr. 
William Heal. Disgusted with the mean j 
conduct of Foster with reference to that ; 
forty pounds, he transferred his services j 
to the Conservative side, voted for West- j 
ropp, and received two hundred and fifty i 
pounds to bribe with. In his artless evi- j 
deuce he admits having kept two hundred ! 
pounds — a pretty good slice of the cake j 
— for himself, and also admits having j 
commit ted wilful perjury before the Elec- I 
tioii Committee of 1H(U>. But what of 
that? The heart of Bridgwater is with 
him still, for he assures the Oominis- j 
sioners that nono of his proceedings 
“ever did him the slightest damage at 
Bridgwater, either in reputation, or in 
trust, or in commerce, and that even now j 
‘ his credit tliero stands as high as ever it j 
did.’” mat an Arcadia ! j 

It was not likely that in a town where every j 
other form of bribery and intimidation was ; 
practised, the element of religious persecu- 
tion should have no place. Robert Coles, a 
mepaber of a Baptist chapel, who had given 2 
evidence before the committee in London, 
wuft$, shortly after his return to Bridgwater, 
requested to attend a private meeting at 
the house of tko pastor. At this meeting 
he was accused by one J. W. Sully, one of 
the deacons of the chapel, of having “been 
to London with dirty bauds as to bribery 
and pei jury.” Coles denied the charge, 
and it was ultimately arranged that no pro- 
ceedings should bo taken until after the 
publication of the Blue Book. Not with- 
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standing this, Coles was requested not to 
attend the Communion service on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, and on the Monday was, 
in direct violation of rules, expelled the 
community by an informal meeting. The 
pastor and deacons communicated this de- 
cision to Coles in a letter, quite shocking 
in its hypocritical affectation of Christian 
regret and grief over a backsliding brother, 
in which it is affirmed, with suspicious 
iteration, that Coles's punishment has no 
connexion with the fact of his voting one 
way or the other, and is entirely for his 
soul’s sake. But when it is stated that 
Sully was a rcd-liot Liberal partisan, and, 
moreover, that he was one of the persons 
tried for the riots at the election of 1*832, 
the true nature of the transaction will bo 
pretty clear. It is satisfactory to know 
that Coles afterwards brought an action for 
libel, during the trial of which it was ad- 
mitted that he had not committed perjury 
before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and recovered fifty pounds damages. 

The cost of these two contests of Mr. 
Westropp’s, and the cost of the petition, 
are put at seven thousand pounds, for which 
he never received any account ; this, with the 
cost of “nursing” the borough for nine 
years, makes up ten thousand three hun- 
dred pounds. A good round sum did Mr. 
Westropp pay for his whistle ! 

The next election was a simple affair, 
and money was freely spent. A Conser- 
vative and a Liberal contested the vacant 
seat. Of these the Conservative, who won 
by a narrow majority of seven, spent 
three thousand five hundred pounds. His 
published expenses amounted to two hun- 
dred and sixteen pounds nineteen shillings. 
The Liberal was very energetic against 
corrupt practices, and declined to contest 
the borough except on “ Purity” princi- 
ples. “Purity” principles, the Liberal at- 
torneys declared, were the very principles 
they loved, and bribery was abhorrent to 
their souls. So the candidate promised to 
subscribe six hundred pounds towards the 
expenses of a petition, should the Conser- 
vative win by bribery, and the election 
went on. After the defeat of their man, No- 
toriously caused by the employment of cor- 
rupt practices by the other side, the ardour 
of the Liberal attorneys on behalf of a peti- 
tion vanished in a curious way, and the un- 
fortunate candidate began to suspect that 
all was not right. And well he mighty for 
after some days the managers of the party 
confessed to having spent large sums ille- 
gally, and the expenses of the election 


turned out to be upwards of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds instead of the one hundred 
and ninety- three pounds ten and twopence 
(these accounts arc always suspiciously 
particular about tho pence) vouched for by 
the published statement. This money was 
ultimately paid by the candidate. 

The year 1866 was a capital year for 
corrupt Bridgwater electors, for in Juno 
the Conservative member was appointed to 
tho office of Lord Advocate, and was com- 
pelled to seek re-election. He hoped, good, 
easy man, to be allowed to walk over the 
course, and did not even visit the town 
until a day or two before the election. He 
was speedily undeceived. The Liberal 
managers had discovered a candidate in 
Mr. Vandcrbyl, a London merchant, who 
was wiling to disburse a considerable sum 
of money for the honour of representing 
Bridgwater, and who had already had 
somo experience in electioneering, having 
at the last general election unsuccessfully 
contested Yarmouth in conjunction with 
a Mr. Brogden. It was under the auspices 
of Mr. Brogden, who had no connexion 
whatever with the place, that Mr. Yan- 
derbyl was introduced to Bridgwater, 
and the two gentlemen came to the town 
together. * The electors were in capital 
spirits at the thought of a brisk contest, 
and received tho new candidate most en- 
thusiastically. To use Mr. Brogden ’s own 
account of the reception, “ There were* 
bands of music, flags, carriage and four 4 
electors very exuberant, beer, &c.,” and 
general . drunken jubilation, no doubt. 
There was no prqtence even at this elec- 
tion of anything but bribery, and Mr. Brog- 
den’s instructions to the legal agents on tho 
morning of the polling day were simple 
and decisive. “ Go in and win, cost what 
it may.” And with these “ up-guards-and- 
at-’em” kind of orders, the agents went in 
accordingly. The result was that Mr. 
Yanderbyl secured three hundred and 
twelve votes, at a cost of four thousand 
v pounds, his published account of expenses 
amounting to the modest sum of two hun- 
dred and seventeen pounds thirteen and 
fourpence. As his opponent only spent 
two thousand six hundred pounds, he very 
naturally secured thirty-six votes fewer 
than Mr. Vanderbyl, and lost the election. 
Of course there was no petition, and Mr. 
Yanderbyl remained in undisturbed posses- 
sion of the seat. 

In 1868 occurred the general election 
consequent on the appeal made to the 
country on the Irish question, Tho sit- 
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ting members determined again to contest Sunday night, lie had written to Mr. Red- 
the borongb. They were Mr. Kinglake, fern, “ If I telegraph for bales, a bale shall 
who had represented the town since 1857, mean a hundred pounds;” and thus, when 
and Mr. Vanderbyl, whose election we have it was found that money must bo spent, it ' 
just noticed. On the other side were Mr. was ready. u Thomas,” who was in reality 
Westropp and a Mr. Gray. Mr. Westropp a clerk named Lomas, met Mr. Fennelly’s 
had declared, after his experience of 1866, train at Paddington. The fifteen hundred 
that he had done with Bridgwater. But pounds were taken to Bridgwater, and 
he had since then been invited to a Bridge made up into packages of ten pounds each, . 
Committee dinner, and at that festival had facetiously described as samples of tea. 
been heartily received. Carried away by the The friends of the other Liberal candidate 
enthusiasm he had evoked, Mr. Westropp were equally prepared. 

(after dinner) consented onco more to stand The secrets of the Conservative party 
for the borough. Mr. Gray was a London were well kept. They had, after much con- 
mercliant of no distinction in the political si deration, decided on fighting on strictly 
world, and the two candidates were so pure principles, and, in point of fact, did so 
weak from a political point of view, that light. But, even without the expenditure > 
the Liberal managers made sure that heavy of money, they were dangerous foes. At 
bribery was meant. On Sunday, /.he 15th eleven o’clock they were far ahead, and at j 
of November (the better the day the better half-past one Mr. Kinglake left the town, ! 
the deed) a meeting of the heads of the giving the struggle up for lost. But later 
Liberal party took place. Mr. Vanderbyl, in tlie day the money power came into 
no doubt thinking he would try and get play. At three o’clock the Conservative 
, as much as possible for the four thousand majority, which had been at one time as 
pounds he had already spent, had already much « r is two hundred and forty-eight, had i 
announced, through his partner, his inten- dwindled away to eight, and at the close of 
tion not to spend any money. This ’had the poll the majority was the other way. 

I been received with the greatest dissatisfac- A petition was immediately threatened, 
tion. It was suggested that it was mad- to the horror of the Liberals, who had re- 
ness to run two Liberals without money, lied on the Conservatives being as culpable 
as it was beyond doubt that the Conserva- as they were themselves. Every effort was 
lives would bribe freely. Mr. Westropp’s made to suppress it. But no agreement 
antecedents were well known, and, as more could be come to amongst the Liberals 
than ouo witness subsequently informed until it was too late. The petition was 
the Commissioners, “ Mr. Gray was so in- tried, and both members unseated. But 
significant in every sense that unless his edged tools are dangerous things to play 
name meant money it meant nothing at with, and it is not good to light lucifer 
all.” Under these circumstances, it was matches in a powder magazine. The ap- 
suggested to Mr. Vanderbyl that he should pointment of the Commission followed 
withdraw. This that gentleman objected the judge’s report, and the misdeeds of 
to do, and as he appeared equally indis- Bridgwater were all exposed. The truth 
posed to spend money, things Avere at a was not elicited without a vest amount of 
dead lock. In this crisis, Mr. Vanderbyl’s wrangling and squabbling, for which tho 
partner, Mr. Fennelly, suggested that it Commissioners cannot be held wholly 
would be well to sleep on so important blameless; but the truth teas at last elicited, 
a matter, and the Liberal agents, taking and the result is before us in the report 
the same view of tho business, retired (the second) from which we have gathered 
a? midnight, leaving the candidate ami the foregoing history. One point in con- 
his partner together. Very little sleeping rn'kion with the last election may be noted, 
was done, however, for within nn hour was conclusively proved that at least two- 
Mr. Fennelly waited upon a Mr. Cook and t-iirds of the new voters admitted under tho 
informed him that money would bo forth- last Reform Bill were corrupt. One of tho 
coming. -Next morning he went off to Liberal agents, who ought to have been a 
London, having sent before his departure good judge, stated that on the morning of 
a telegram to his partner, Mr. Redfern, the election he saw hundreds of tho new 
in London, “ Send fifteen bales, and send voters standing about in the cattle market, 
Thomas to rfiteet mo at tho Paddington like cattle themselves, waiting for tho 
Station.” highest bidder. 

Mr. Fennelly was a man of foresight, for This is the history of Bridgwater, worse 
it appears, that previous to tho interview of even than that of Beverley. It is satis- 
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factory to know that the history ends here. 
Criminal prosecutions have been followed 
by a disfranchising bill, and political Bridg- 
water may be considered extinct. 

MAY DITTY. 

Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! for loro and mirth 
My heart is gay ; 

I hare no wish, no wish on earth, 

Sweet, sweet, ’tis May ! 

The swallows on my roof awake 
With twittering notes, 

In chorus full, as though they’d break 
Their little throats. 

Cuckoo ! cuckoo! I hear it sing 
From out the grore, 

And all the hills are echoing 
The roice of lore. 

Sweet dreams from off my eyelids go, 

I lire again ; 

I hear the rosebuds talking low 
About the rain. 

I hear the lambs upon the lea, 

Tho throstle’s brood ; 

The flowing music of the sea, 

The breathing wood. 

1 hear the panting of the brook, 

I hear the sigh 

O’ the lily that the water shock 
When hurrying by. 

JRiso, little head, all golden-ringed, 

Dent me by God ! 

Wake, little spirit, angel-winged. 

And flit abroad ! 

Wee baby in thy liny bod 
Come, crow again ! 

I’ll gather thee that jewel red 
Set in our pane ! 

I’ll deck thee all in snowy state 
Monarch of spring ! 

With crimson roses from the gate 
I’ll crown thee king. 

The birds shall pipe and tell our sport 
To all things gay. 

And we will hold a merry court 
This first of May ! 


ACCORDING TO COCKER. 

IIamlet assures us that if a man would 
have his memory outlive his life half a 
year, he must build churches ; “ else shall 
he suffer not thinking on.” The prince had, 
doubtless, forgotten (or perhaps he never 
knew) the story of the distroyer of Diana’s 
Temple ; otherwise, he surely would have 
rather said he must burn churches, an& 
then, by way of giving (after his wonted 
fashion) a sounding finish to the sentence, 
he might have forestalled the poet of a 
later period, and have spouted to the fair 
Ophelia the well-known couplet : 

Th* aspiring youth who fired the JSjfbcsian dome 

Outlives in fame tho pious fool that raised it. 

It is possible that he was on the very 
point of proposing some such amendment 


upon his former reflection when tho players 
appeared upon the stage and interrupted 
him. Perhaps, however, still a surer way 
of making the memory outlive the life is to 
become the author of some popular school- 
book. People never forget the names of 
the books they used at school, and it is 
natural that this should be so. Up to 
quite a recent period it was customary 
in “ beating the bounds,” on All-hallows 
day, that a certain number of small boys 
should bo impressed into the expedition, 
and be bumped upon each successive 
boundary stone of tho parish. The theory 
of this savage ceremony was that it tended 
to impress the minds of the children with j 
an indelible recollection of localities, and I 
that, in after years, in event of any dispute 
arising r \villi * regard to parochial land- 
marks their memories would serve to settle j 
the disputed point as well as, or better than, j 
a written record. School-books are the 
boundary-stones of the parish of Parnassus, i 
I They are set upon the frontiers, and our 
arrival at each of them in succession is 
associated with so much menial (and 
possibly physical) frioturo and abrasion, 
tli at their names and all connected with j' 
them become fixed upon the memory, j 
Then, the* names of the authors of these ; 
terrible “ horn-books ” are passed down 
from parent to child, perhaps long alter 
the books themselves have been super- 
seded by others, and their surviving titles I 
have ceased to convey any very definite j 
meaning.* Pie teller of Saltoun said that j 
he did not care who made the laws, pro- | 
vided only he might write the popular 
ballads. In a similar way, an aspirant for 
posthumous notoriety would, perhaps, bo 
justified in exclaiming: Let who will build 
churches, or burn them ; only let me write 
the school-books. But though ho will, doubt- 
less, get the notoriety, yet , as we have j usfc 
intimated, it will, probably, be a very 
barren ono. Stat nominis umbra. His 
name will survive, and that is all. Indeed, 
it very frequently happens that tho namfcs 
and expressions which are most commonly 
in use are also those of which the least is 
known. Household words, as a rule, are 
words about which people are content to 
hoi d* tho most vague and hazy notions : just 
as their own country is sometimes almost 
the only one in which persons havo never 
travelled. 

Not long ago a play, whA&h had duly 
passed under the inquisitorial eye of the 
Lord Chamberlain, was enacted for the 
first time at one of the London theatres. 
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In one part of the dialogue there occurred 
the familiar line from Goldsmith, 44 and 
fools who came to scoff, remained to pray/* 

- To the surprise of the actors, and of some 
part at least of the spectators, it was re- 
ceived with a storm of disapprobation. 
Subsequently, it transpired that 44 the 
i groundlings ” imagined that the offending 
passage was quoted from the Bible. Then, 
too, there is Lindley Murray, patron-saint 
of the grammarians. ITow glibly and 
familiarly it is the custom to speak of 
; him ! With many of us it is tho way to 
1 talk of him as “ old Lindley Murray/’ in 
a half-tender, half compassionate, tone of 
j voice : as though he were a deported friend 
of the family ; genial and amusing enough, 
but withal somewhat odd and pedantic. 
Wo venture to say, that not due person in 
j a hundred knows anything of the career 

I and labours of the illustrious worthy whose 
“ sponsorial and patronymic appellations,” 
ho thus recklessly takes in vain. Of “ rajo 

j Cocker,” moreover, to borrow the tit lo eon- 
i furred upon him by one of his enthusiastic 

I I admirers, it may be said that the name 
survives and is familiar to every one, wilile 
his life and character are all but unknown. 
Let ours be the glory to exhibit the re- 
nowned arithmetician as he appears under 

I “the fierce light” of adulation thrown 
upon him by certain of his admiring con- 
temporaries, and by himself! 

“ That most ingenious and industrious 
, philomatlf, penman, and engraver, Mr. 
Edward Cocker,” was born in London, in 
1031, and resided in St. Paul’s Church- | 
| yard, where he practised the art of en- 
! graving, and taught writing and arith- 
j raetic. To his excellence as an engraver, 

I Popys bears testimony in his Diary. He 
j speaks of having employed Cocker to 
engrave his “new sliding-rule with silver 
plates, it being so small, that Brown that 
made it, could not get one to do it.” 
Cocker, however, succeeded in the difficult 
and delicate task, and, in spite of the rule 
befhg so small, he mado use of no magnity- 
ing-glass. Pepys also speaks of finding 
Cocker 44 by his discourse very ingenious ; 
and among other things, a great admirer 
of, and well road in, the English poets, and 
undertakes* to judge them ail, and that hot 
impertinently.” His published works con- 
sist of his celebrated arithmetic, and of a 
variety of copy and other exercise books, 
Of these, one of the best is 44 Tho Pen’s 
Triumph, a copy-book containing examples 
of all hands, adorned with Incomparable 
knots and flourishes* being all distilled 


from tho limbec of tho author’s own brain, 
and an invention as useful as rare ; with 
such directions as will conduct an in- 
genious practitioner to an unimagined 
height. Also a choice receipt for Inke.” 
The frontispieco exhibits a portrait of the 
author, at twenty-six, and represents him 
in the falling collar of that day, and wear- 
ing a small moustache. His face bears 
something of a grave or settled look, as 
becoming 44 a practitioner in sublime and 
incomparable arts.” The next page is oc- 
cupied by a quadruple acrostic (in these 
degenerate days, double acrostics are 
deemed to be a sufficient tax upon the 
witty), 44 dedicated to my renowned friend, 
Mr. -Edward Cocker, by II. P.” 

A modern writer maintains that, 44 there 
is one kind of religion in which the more 
devoted a man is, the fewer proselytes 
he makes — the worship of himself.” If 
this be the rule, as it doubtless is, Cocker 
must be the exception which is said to 
prove it. The illustrious and ingenious 
penman was, will be shown presently, 
an egotist, 44 a devout ” egotist, “religious 
in it.” He set up a shrine, in which ho 
was deity, priest, and thurifer, all in one. 
Yet he was not without a “ following ” of 
the most devoted and servile worshippers. 
In another of his copy-books, wc have the 
folio wing “ Apostrophe to Qpcker,” 

O, who can thus miraculously command fe 
His pen. unlcsso an angel guide his liamlT 
No pestilential blasts lrom putrid lungs 
Shall blast thy fame. No, thy remorse shall dwell 
On high, when envy plunges into Hell. 

Another address “to this admired book, 
and its more admired author,” succeeds 
in taking the one step which leads from 
the sublime to the ridiculous : 

Thus comes my Muse like Sheba’s Queen, to be 
The blest admirer of thy works and thee. 

Thy heav'n-rosembling books, for which even aU 
The world’s vast empire were a gift too small. 

Next comes a statement to tho effect that 
Franco, Italy, Holland, and England held 
a contest for the palm of calligraphy. 

‘ Tho result of it is stated in the following 
chaste and beautiful couplets : 

% The Dutchman had it, if fame toll no lie, 

But being butter-fingered, let her fiie ; 

Now glorious England, she is mine, and mine 
Bare Cocker, in whose works her beauties shine* 

Finally, the Muse is called upon to raisp a 
triumphant arch, 46 not a vast heap of 
stones, but stars.” The sun, too, is to 
stand still and no longer “ run about this 
mole-hill,” 

But to stand ceotinol on this glorious frame, 

And in celestial flume speak forth great Cocker's name. 
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44 Pretty well, sir, for one man. M 

But to return to the “ Pen’s Triumph. ” 
The first copy in it is of a most ornate 
description. It represents a chubby boy 
(pen in hand), seated on what looks like 
an idealised bicycle. A nondescript bird, 
quite unknown to naturalists, is flying 
oyer his J head. The vehicle is drawn by a 
pony, ridden by a winged postillion, who 
bears in his outstretched hand a wreath of 
laurel, inscribed with the mystic name of 
“Cocker.” The centre of the picture is de- 
voted to these lines : 

Some sordid sotts, cry down raro knotts, 

Whoso envio makes them currish ; 

But art shall shine, and envie pine. 

And still iny pen shall flourish. 

In these lines it may be seen that the 
author boldly “ rises upon the wings of 
prophecy.” There is a defiant lilt abont 
the metre, as though it would bear down 
opposition, and carry everything before it. 
And yet, curiously enough, it has some- 
thing in it like the ring of an epitaph. In 
another copy, the sentiment and the word- 
ing of the lines are really admirable, and 
would not disgrace the pen of the “saintly ” 
George Herbert : 

Braino-drowsie qualmes cxpell, bo valiant, play the 
man, 

Hoe oft* times guinea the field, who bravely thinks heo 
can. 

Q 

As a happy instance of combining the 
utile cum dulci, it may be noticed that the 
book concludes with this statement, in the 
most florid type : “ The author hereof is 
making the largest copy-book in the world, 
and he hopes that it will bo the best.” 

In the latter part of this announcement 
there is a touch of modesty quite unusual 
in Mr. Cocker, when he is speaking of 
himself and of his own productions. An- 
other of Cocker’s works contains directions 
how to make and bold a pen, and write 
different hands. It opens with the follow- 
ing Johnsonian exordium ; 44 To the lovers 
and practitioners in the art of “writing. I 
might for a preludium salute you with 
an oratorical charming composure or dis- 
course, that might win you to an admi- 
ration of fair writing, but such a circum- 
locution and illustration were in vain, it 
being in itself as far above tbe reach of 
rhetoric, as are the most incomparable pro- 
fessors thereof above that of envy.” He 
then proceeds to give most minuto direc- 
tions for making a pen. 44 Being provided 
of a penknife, razorr-metall, or a small 
thin French blade, which you may best 
sharpen on a hoane— you m$y trie whether 
it be sharp or not on your lingers — but 


you had better procure tbo first, second, or 
third quill in the wing of a goo$e or raven. : 
For the fancy handwriting known as 
* running secretary,’ each letter is to ex- 
hibit wanton mcanderings and spreading 
plumes. 

A nimbTo sphere-liko motion of the hand, 

Coin capitals and curious strokes command.” 

Very curious strokes, indeed, one would 
be tempted to imagine, with those at least 
whom Mr. Cocker speaks of as his “ young 
tyroes.” Before casting the book looso 
upon the world, the author thinks it neces- 
sary to. anticipate and to disarm malevolent 
opposition. He fears that what he means 
as medicine for all may he converted into / 
poison by some, “ for this will appear 
before face^ sour enough to turn ncctarr • 
into vfciegar, and those of our own faculty 
too.” The reason ho assigns for this, is, j 
that “they’ll even he angry with their eyes 
for seeing more knowledge communicated to 
orrery boy than every master was before ac- 
complished with,” and then, in an amusing 
tone of self-complacent superiority and con- 
descending patronage, ho concludes : “ but 
when they shall know here’s not a tenth 
part of what I could have wrote, and that 
all I am enriched with is at their service, 
which (if they had it) will make them 
capable of teaching anybody whomsoever, 
then I hope they’ll chear up again, and 
look with as pleasant a countenance upon 
me as I shall Upon them.” » 

“ Cocker’s Morals, or the Muses’ Spring- 
gardens, consisting of Distichs and Poems 
for Scholars to turn into Latin, or Trans- 
scribe into various Hands,” is a book 
worth noticing for the sake of one of the 
distichs, which runs as follows : 

Artists invested with rare skill and worth, 

Scorn that their tongues the sarao should trumpet forth. 

These are lines from which we think the 
author might himself have gleaned a service- 
able lesson, but it is a good divine who fol- 
lows his own teaching. Cocker’s Arithmetic 
^vyas not published until some years after 
liis death. It was edited from the author’s 
manuscripts b£ his friend John Hawkins, 
who was, like himself, a writing-master. 
The book is entitled, “ A Plain and Fami- 
lial Method, suitable to the meanest Capa- 
city, for the full Understanding of that 
Incomparable Art.” The author’s own 
preface is a composition of amusing ver- 
bosity. Indeed, in its extreme grandilo- 
quence it well-nigh out- Cockers Cocker. 
The style of the opening sentence in parti- 
cular reminds one of the well-known cry 
of the Turkish costermongers, 44 In the 
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name of the Prophet, figs!” “ Haring, 
by the sacred influence of divine Provi- 
dence, been instrumental to benefit of many 
by the useful arts of writing and engraving, 
now, with the same wonted alacrity, I cast 
this my arithmetical mite into the public 
treasury, beseeching Almighty God to 
grant the like blessing as on my former 
labours.* * He then proceeds to state that 
he had long been desired by his friends to 
publish, “ who, in a pleasing freedom, 
have signified to me that they expected it 
would prove extraordinary.” The work is 
presently stated to bo addressed, 

I. “ To the honored merchant : knowing 
that as merchandise is the life of the weal- 
public, so practical arithmetic is the soul 
of merchandise.” 

IF. “ For excellent professors, whoso un- 
derstandings soar to the sublimity of the 
theory and practice of this most noble 
science, that they may employ this trac- 
tate as a monitor to instruct their young 
tyroes.” • 

TII. “ For you, tho ingenious offspring 
of happy parents, who will willingly pay 
the full price of industry and exercise* for 
those arts and choice accomplishments 
which may contribute to the felicity of 
your future state: for you, I ^ay, inge- 
nious practitioners, 'was this work com- 
posed, which may prove the pleasure of 
your youth and the glory of your age.” 

imagine a schoolboy cherishing a trea- 
tise on .arithmetic as the delight of his 
youth, and the glory of his maturer years ! 
Tho last persons to whom the work is 
addressed are “ the pretended numerists 
of this vapouring age, who are more dis- 
ingoniously witty to propound unnecessary 
questions, than ingeniously judicious to 
solve such as are necessary. By study- 
ing this, they may become such artists as 
they now only seem to bo. The rules are 
grounded on verity; the problems arc well 
weighed. Therefore, now, Zoylus and 
Momus, lay you down and die.” The book 
concludes with “ Laus Deo soli.” # 

The first edition was issued in 1677 ; 
the fourth in 1682 ; the thirty-seventh in 
1720; and in the year 1758, this work 
^actually reached a fifty-fifth edition. It 
was said of Socrates that he was the first 
who brought down philosophy from heaven 
to earth. The biographers of Cocker 
assert that ho was the first who reduced 
arithmetic from an abstract science, and 
made it purely mechanical. Ilis book 
was tbe first wliicli excluded all demon- 
stration and reasoning, and confined itself 
to commercial questions only. This was, 


doubtless, the secret of its wide circulation. 
His work forms the basis of most of the 
arithmetical treatises that have appeared 
in more recent times. 

The rules of the method of modern arith- 
metical works may still in a certain sense 
be said to be “ according to Cocker.* * Per- 
haps this fact may plead in at least partial, 
justification of the extravagant eulogy 
which he thus pronounces upon his own 
works : 

Lot Zoylus carp, let Momus bark; let all 
Their vast retinue spit their spleen and gall, 

Whilo sun and moon the day and nighl command, 
These works, the author’s monument, shall stand. 
These shall bo used in schools from age to age, 
r l ill all our arts, and skill, and time shall be 
Swallowed in immcnce eternitie. 

Farewell to thee, great and illustrious 
practitioner ! Even at the risk that Ben 
Jonson’s majestic ghost may rise and walk 
the eartli in horror at our presumption, 
wc venture to retain the title conferred 
upon thee by admiring contemporaries : — 
a title, in the propriety of which thou 
would’ st thyself have most heartily con- 
curred. 

O rare Ned Cocker ! 


GREEK BRIGANDS. 

This present King of Greece may claim 
some pity for the legacies left him by his 
predecessor. Ten years ago, M. Edmond 
About told us, in “ La Greco Contempo- 
raine,” that King Otho did not blush to 
have about bis person, individuals of evil 
repute and suspected of brigandage. The 
Grivas, who were in high favour for years, 
directed in the north certain bands of fear- 
less and devoted men. Moreover, brigand- 
age in Greece is not what we might sup- 
pose it to be. It is a source of illicit gain | 
for a number of petty robbers, who com- , 
bine in gangs of thirty or forty to empty 
the pockets of a trembling traveller, or of a 
few country people returning from mar- 
ket,. But for peoplo of talent, for superior 
minds, it is a political weapon of the greatest 
efficacy. 

MVas it wished to upset a ministry, in 
Otho’s time ? The opposition organised a . 
band ; they burned twenty or thirty villages, 

S Boeotia or Plithiotis, and that without 
irring a step from Athens. As soon as 
they knew the mischief was done, they 
mounted the tribune, and shouted : “ How 
long, Athenians, will you bear an incapable 
ministry, who allow villages to be burnt !*’ 
and so on. The government, on the other 
hand, instead of pursuing the brigands and 
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capturing the guilty, took advantage of the this kind, thrones are rather apt (and most 
opportunity to torture all the burnt-out righteously) to be upset, 
people who voted with the opposition. Brigands in Greece are not, as in other 
They sent neither magistrates nor soldiers countries still cursed with brigands, a class 
to the spot ; they simply sent executioners, completely cut off from society. Each 
This statement is not declamation, but fact, troop had then, and probably has still, its 

A deputy of the Left Centre, M. Chour- director, its impresario, in a town, some- 
inouzis, a man of firm and moderate temper times in the capital, sometimes at Court, 
and related to a deputy devoted to the The subalterns often return to civil life; 
king, had put questions to the minister of often also the peasant turns brigand for a 
war, M. Spiro Milio. Questions about what? few weeks, when he knows that a good 
About a. brigand named Sigditza, whom haul is to bo made. The job finished, he 
the said minister of war retained in the returns to his tillage. Of all the countries 
ranks of the array, despite the judicial in the world, Greece is the country in which 
authorities, who had issued against him ten opportunity has called forth the greatest 
warrants of arrest. number of highwaymen. 

In answer to these questions, the govern- A Frenchman, residing in Athens, has told 
ment sent to Phthiotis, M. C li our mouzis ’ s how his servant one day timidly accosted 
province?, a number of soldiers who were him, twisting his cap between liis lingers : 
doubtless devoted to their comrade Sig- “ You have something to ask me ?” 
ditza; for they put to the torture all the “Yes, effendi, but I dare not/' 
deputy’s partisans, asking, “Why doesn’t “ Dare, nevertheless.’ ' 

your friend Chourinouzis come and deliver “ Efleudi, I want to spend a month on | 
you?” And Greek tortures are almost tlte mountain.” 

as ingenious as they are varied. Among “ On the mountain ! What for ?” 

them, are, a horse's bit inserted into the “To stretch my limbs, saving your re- 

mouth, large stones laid on the chest, burn- spent, effendi. I get rusty here. In Athens, ( 
ing-liot eggs fastened under the arm-pits, you are a heap of civilises (I have no in- j 
frictions with oil preparatory to beatings, tout ion of offending you), and I am afraid | 
salt food to excite thirst, privation of sleep of eatchnfjg your complaint,.” 
during several days, and thorns thrust The master, touched by such valid reu- 
under the finger-nails. People in Englaud sons, allowed his valet to take a month’s j 
will not believe such atrocities possible, man-shooting. lie returned at the expi- j 
until experience demonstrates their exis- ration of his leave of absence, and never 
fence; as when the unhappy Times Corre- touched so much as a pin of his master’s 
spondent and others were captured and property. 

tortured, in the Chinese war. Of the ex- There, was a poor gendarme who, for long, 
ploits of the Greeks in Thessaly, the Moni- long years, aspired after the rank of eor- I 
tenr of May 14, 1854, says: “ There is not poral. He was a good soldier, brave enough, 
a horror which has not been committed by and the least refractory in his company ; | 

these pretended heroes of the Cross. For but his only patron was himself. So lie |j 
having refused to give up their money, preg- deserted, and turned brigand. Here, lie ; 
• nant women have been ripped up, and tlieir was able to display his talents. Ilo was | 
infants cut to pieces.”" King Otho’s mi- soon well known to all the heads of the 
nisters, instead of proving that M. Chour- gendarmerie. They tried to catch him, and 
mouzis had calumniated the government, missed catching him five or six times, 
shifted the responsibility of those crimes Giving up that game, they sent a friend 
from one to another. The minister of war, , to treat with him. “You shall have yaur 
who had sent the wretches, said: “If there pardon, and, to make up for your trouble, 
be disturbances in the interior, apply to the you shall be made a corporal to-morrow, 
minister of the interior.” * and a sergeant in the course of the year.” 

It is not asserted that King Otho com- His ambition was satisfied. He con- 

manded these atrocities ; but he was aware seifled to ho made corporal, awaiting pa- 

of them : and he neither punished tl^p tiently his sergeant’s stripes. He had 
guilty, nor dismissed his ministers. He long to wait for them. One day, his 
readily pardoned crimes which did not patience was worn out, and he returned to 
touch himself ; and when any one de- the mountain. He had not killed throe 
nonneed to him a robber or a murderer, men, before they made haste to make him 
he thought it a sufficient justification to a sergeant. He afterwards rose to be an 
say : “ Ho is a devoted partisan of my officer, Tritli no other patrons than the per- 
throne :” forgetting that by partisans of sons he had put underground. 
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There did exist one amazing commandant 
of the gendarmerie, who seriously endea- 
voured to put down brigandage. In a few 
months he made all the brigands hide their 
diminished heads in their rocky dens. But 
the authorities lost no time in dismissing him . 
He was sapping the foundations of society. 

Two travellers of M. About’s acquaint- 
ance, on the point of starting for a pro- 
)! vince infested with brigands, thought of 
| asking for a safe conduct, from the great 
personages who patronise the principal 
bands ; but one reflection .made them 
desist. “ If those gentlemen, to oblige 
their underlings, should give them notice 
of our coming, on the sly, and so make 
» them a present of our luggage ! Better 
trust to chance, than to the honour of a 
Greek.” They net off on their journey 
without a safe conduct, 
j They were very near repenting it. One 
day, after climbing a steep mountain all 
alone, they were quietly contemplating the 
. landscape, when they found themselves 
! exposed to three guns, levelled at them 
! by three Pe lli cares. Hemmed in on three 
! sides, they escaped by the fourth, and*ran 
! down the hill much move quickly than they 
!; had come up. In vain the three gunners 
i shouted, “ Stop ! stop 1 ” One of the fugi- 
; lives afterwards stated that, during the 
| run, for the first time in his life, he felt, for 
| stags and other poor creatures who are 
j hunted and shot at, with no means of de- 
ll fence but flight. 

j A Frenchman was cleaned out while 
| returning from a short excursion. The 
I brigands took tlieir choice of his clothes. 

| They left him his percussion gun, those 
I worthies only caring for flint guns. Of 
course they took his money; but, as he 
spoke Greek extremely well, he explained 
to the chief of the band that he could not 
possibly return to town without a half- 
penny. Whether for the love of the Greek 
tongue, or out of pure charity, the chief 
generously gave him five francs. This ad- 
venture happened within six leagues o£ 
Athens. 

Athens was once all but taken by 
brigands. The famous Grisiotis had got 
together, in the island of Eubaoa, a band 
which was almost a little army. * He 
marched on the capital, and probably 
would have taken it, if the first shot fired 
at him had not disabled one of his arms. 
He fell, and his followers took to their 
heels. But, had that bullet missed its 
mark, Athons would have been in the plea- 
sant condition of a hare in the midst of a 
pack of hounds. 

*3 -■ - ■- - <- -■ ■ - 


, A lady traveller, who was fond of sketch- 
ing, was robbed of her gold chain, just 
outside tho town, on Mount Lycabetes, by 
a young Greek, very well dressed and very 
well made. She was busy finishing a 
sketch, when the handsome scoundrel came 
up and plundered her. When asked why 
she let him approach so close to her, * 

“ Could I guess,” she answered, “that my 
chain was all he was thinking of?” 

A n egress, who died at Smyrna, in the 
odour of sorcery, Had revealed the exist- 
ence of a treasure which a paclia of 
Mistra, she was quite sure, had buried at 
a certain spot. The Gi&ek government, 
rather simple in such matters by nature, 
sent out a commission presided over by 
an ex-minister, and escorted by five hun- 
dred infantry soldiers. They began dig- 
ging away in good earnest. A ship of 
war lay at anchor close by, ready to re- 
ceive the treasure. The work was ex- 
pensive, and it was the season of fevers. 
After two months labour they discovered 
a tin candlestick. “ Wo are on the track,” 
they said, and redoubled their efforts. 

A month afterwards, the president re- 
turned to Athens, convinced that the 
1 1 egress had made a mistake. His col- 
leagues strolled piteously towards the 
vessel. The troops, who had no treasure to 
protect, followed at a respectful distance. 
The brigands, who had heard talk of the 
treasure, said to themselves at the very 
outset : “ Let them search in quiet ; we will 
search them afterwards.” Disappointed in 
their hopes, and indignant at the commis- 
sion’s incompetency, they fell upon the 
commissioners. Those gentlemen lost all 
their money in the scuffle. One of them, 
who tried to conceal from the robbers some- j 
thing lie had about him, received a sabre- ’ 
cut which nearly carried away his nose. 

By such severities, the Greek brigands 
proved that they had not lost all moral , 
sense, and that they had a horror of j 
trickery and falsehood. 

> - - — | 

NEW ENGLAND FARM LIFE. 

To appreciate the state of farm life in 
the Eastern States, preliminary account 
must be taken of two facts, in which it is 
different from the rustic life of England. 
While tho land of the “ right little, tight 
little,” island is, to a great extent, held 
by a few large proprietors, and there are, 
therefore, several quite distinct agricultural 
classes — the landlords, the tenant farmers, 
tho field labourers — in America the land 
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is very equally divided. There are few or 
no very large landed properties, few or no 
tenants, and the farmers own farms, and 
hold lands of nearly the same dimensions 
through many miles of farming sections. 
Then — resulting from the facts that there 
is plenty of room everywhere in America, 
that there is not that narrow limit of 
landed properly and that dense population 
of which one sees evidence in England, 
and which one sees strictly regulated by 
English law and custom — there is much 
more latitude given to the lover of the 
woods and fields. He is never warned off 
by monitory boards, threatening prosecu- 
tions, or dogs, or irascible bailiffs — expe- 
dients necessary, perhaps, where thick 
populations crowd closely around limited 
domains. 

You -must imagine, then, a state of rustic 
society where every man is absolute lord 
of his hundred acres or so; where all are 
equal in feeling and association, and very 
nearly equal in material riches. You must 
banish from your mind the impression of 
lordly charities and patronages ; you must 
conjure up a race of well-to-do, hardy 
and hard - working, independent, intelli- 
gent, and, in their way, proud yeomen, 
who think themselves fully “ as good as 
anybody,” and yet who toil side by side 
with their “hired help;” who sit at table 
with their Irish “ hands,” and who are 
as keen at a bargain and as “ cute” in dis- 
posing of their harvest as any farmers in 
tho world. Every one of them has been 
“raised,” as they say, at the free common 
school of his native village. If you will 
go half a mile out on the main road, you 
will not fail to see, playing lustily about 
the little red school-liouse, the rising gene- 
ration of farmers, who will iti time take 
the place of the now middle-aged hus- 
bandmen in tho fields. So every man. 
has duly had his “ cddication,” which is, 
to tell the truth, a far more substantial 
one than his rather eccentric Yankee 
dialect would lead you to infer. His news- 
paper comes, as regularly as the big, efid- 
fasliioned stage-coach, from the nearest 
town ; and jn the evening, by the greit 
wood fire in that room which, in New 
England farmhouses, serves at once as 
kitchen, dining-room, sitting-room, and 
sewing- room — or, if it he summer, out in 
tlic porch, with its canopy of cherry 
branches — ho cons the sheet, his toilsome* 
day over, and reads every line of it, from 
the date to the obscurest advertisement. He 
delights to get you aside and hold a discus- 


sion on polities or articles of religious faith; 
he can hit you off the character and “record” 
of the candidates for President, in minutest 
detail ; and can give yon good, strong, un- 
diluted common sense, in his nasal twang, 
on whatever subject yo n may discuss. If you 
bo a stranger, and especially if you have 
travelled ; his curiosity to know all about 
“forren parts” is insatiable. “How did 
you find them Polish women P” asked a 
farmer of us once. “ Putty fine women, I 
guess : especially if you see ’em in a moun - 
tone ons kentry P” persuading himself that 
ho had satisfactorily answered his own 
query. He is, hard worker though he be, 
an earnest politician in a practical way ; ho 
goes regularly to “teown meetin’ ;” hitches 
his horse along the fence at tho side of the 
town-li^ll, giVes a rough swoop of his hand 
over liis thick hair, goes in, and in five 
minutes is on his feet, making a thunder- 
bolt speech about mending Jones’s dam, or 
against paying the bonds in greenbacks. 

Three of us, escaping from the choking 
dust of the city, the heat and dull stagnation 
of our offices, and the weary streets deserted 
by Shat life of familiar faces, which alone 
could make them cheerful, started off sud- 
denly, in a kind of desperation, for Farmer 
Stan dish’s. “ Squire Standish’s place” was 
situated in one of the loveliest, snuggest 
valley dips imaginable. Gently sloping 
hills, furred with mosses and soft grasses, 
seemed “ narrowing to caress” the spot. 
At the back of the house you came first on 
an orchard, with rare wealth and variety 
of fruit, bounded by a helter-skelter stone 
wall : how often have we stretched out under 
its half shade, and plunged the big dirk 
blade of our Yankee “jack-knife” into tho 
biggest water melon of the good farmer’s 
patch ! Behind tho orchard was a cool deep 
wood, crossed and counter - crossed with 
glens, at the bottom of which were noisy 
streams with fat trout hiding in dark rock 
crevices and under thick moss bowers. In 
the heart of the^wood was an open space, 
made a very grotto by the overhanging 
beeches and ehesnuts ; and here, were rude 
wooden tables and benches, with spots on 
the ground worn black and bare by great 
roasting fires. In front of the house, 
ran*what would bo called in England a 
considerable river, in America, a good sized 
stream ; perhaps as wide as the Thames at 
Windsor; with a lumbering old wooden 
bridge just a thought aside from the good 
iarmer’s door, shaded by trees which “ bent 
down to kiss their shadows in the stream,” 
as far as eye could reach on either side ; 
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with boats moored here and there, which 
anybody might take to go anywhere, and 
stay as long as they liked, and nobody care : 
a sort of general property, used in a primi- 
tive way. 

The house was one of those square, com- 
pact, two-storey frame edifices, which, rare 
in England, are found at every turn in 
the rural districts of the older American 
states. It had its little plot of open lawn 
in front, with hero and there a clump of 
elms, surrounded by a neat little trellis 
fence, and adorned by a pretty porch with 
sli rubs about it. 

This was to bo our pleasant summer 
home. Wo received a hearty welcome from 
the farmer and his family, and were speedily 
settled in the airy “ best bedroom,” first 
floor front, from which a short pasmge, or 
closet, led to a smaller apartment, also de- 
signed for our party. The room had the 
freshest, cleanest smell in the world. How 
thoroughly the bare wooden floor had beqp 
scrubbed, how stiffly starched were the 
curtains, how perfectly pure the not too 
coarse cotton sheets ! The good farmer's 
mother stared out, not uncheerfully, upon 
us from the wall; to be sure, she looked as 
i f she were on the point of tumbling forth on 
the was hings tan d, but as the danger did not 
seem to disturb her, it need not disturb us. 
The walls were plainly white- washed, the 
furniture was uncertain : you ran some peril 
if you sat down in a chair, without test- 
ing the capabilities of its legs beforehand. 
A few books, a novel by James, Watts’s 
hymns, Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
and a very, very an (dent 44 Keepsake,” were 
primly arranged on the table. 

Wo were called down betimes to have 
a “ snack o’ vittles Farmer Stan dish 
“ ’sposed we must be 4 tuckered out’ 
by our journey, and hungry as a wood- 
chuck.” To the fare we did full justice, 
blessing the fortune which led us to 
so groaning a table of healthy, substan- 
tial, and really enjoyable, dishes. We 
adjburned to the 44 best sittin’ room in 
truth a somewhat dreary, sombre, and must y 
apartment, full of strange daguerrotypes 
and prints, and stiff chairs, and fancy needle- 
work framed and bung. But hero was a 
piano ; and* Farmer Standish had promised 
that 4 4 our Nance,” as bo styled his eldest 
daughter, should regale us with somo music. 
And she gave us a treat ; for she sang a 
pretty ballad with a sweet voice, and real 
feeling. 

Before we retired, we made known to 
our host a heroic resolution with which we 


had left town. In a sudden zeal of muscular 
Christianity, we had determined to do some 
amateur farming ; to rise with the. lark, and 
till the earth with our own hands. The 
squire laughed when we stated our resolve, 
and said, 44 All right ; hut you’ll not stick to 
it, I’ll be bound !” He promised, neverthe- • 
less to have us called and give us a 44 chore 
or two” in the morning. 

We had hardly, as it seemed, got snugly 
cuddled up in bed, when 4 ‘ thump ! thump !” 
eamo at our door, and Pat’s rich Irish 
brogue broke rudely in upon our slumbers. 
In the city we were accustomed to nine 
o’clock ablutions and ten o’clock break- 
fasts ; but now, as we lifted our exceed- 
ingly heavy heads, the grey dawn was but 
just reddening the furthest east. 44 Surrs, 
misther says ye were to be called; breakfasht 
is all ridy and shmokin’.” There was no- 
thing for it but to slip on our clothes, descend 
to the floor below, and eat what we could of 
the substantial faro there awaiting us. At 
all events, wo saw the beginning of the 
farmer’s day ; the early bustle in the barn- 
yard, where Tom was yoking the oxen, and 
the good dame was attending to the cow's; 
where the cocks and hens were just scatter- 
ing over the grassplot, and the farm “hands” 
were sharpening the scythes. As we were 
getting ready to follow the farmer fieldward, 
the sun rose; but friend Wilkins, who had 
never seen the sun rise before, yawningly 
declared that it was “ a most disgusting 
sight.” 

I will not relate in detail the experiences 
of that toilsome day. W e were set to hoe- 
ing potatoes, but threw up our hoes just as 
the squire had got -well to work ; then wo 
had a lesson at mowing, but Wilkins l ipped 
his fanciest summer trousers, and his re- 
bellion thereupon infected his companions ; 
next we went to the more humble work 
of gathering currants from the garden 
for the dame’s winter jellies, but, of a 
sudden, found ourselves lying at full length 
arqpng the bushes, converting the fruit, as 
• lawyers say, “to our own use;” and then 
Windns pulled out his pipe, and the other 
t\\p of us, ours, and that, was the last of our 
boasted usefulness for that day. Wliat a 
useless thing, to be sure, is your town hand 
in the country ! Before we knew where we 
were, the farmer, his sons, and his labourers, 
came straggling homo from all directions 
to dinner; and Nancy eamo to fetch us 
from our ignominious retreat to the mid- 
day meal. The Now England farmers dino 
at high noon ; and all hands eamo in hot 
arid hungry excepting the 44 city folks” who 
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had just feasted liberally on the farmer’s 
fruits. Never was a table set with lustier 
fare than Farmer Standish’s. There was a 
great dish heaped up with young potatoes 
which seemed to reproach us for throwing 
up the hoe so soon; there was a lordly 
lump, or, as the Yankees say, “liunk/’ of 
beefsteak, describable in no other way ; 
there were turnips and green peas, green 
com — a luxury unknown to Englishmen 
— tomatoes, a monumental loaf of bread, 
and foaming pitchers of cider and home- 
brewed ginger beer. We sat at table with 
the fanner’s family — or the male portion of 
it — and at one end of the same board were 
Pat and Mike, the two “hired men” from 
the Emerald Isle; while Nancy and Je- 
mima, brisk, practical, useful farmer’s girls, 
brought in the heaped-up dishes, helped this 
one and that one ; had a word, a nod, or a 
giggle for each one ; and “ flew about,” as 
only stout-limbed rustic Hebes can. 

Dinner over, the good farmer, before re- 
turning to his work, gave us a little good- 
humoured lecture. “Neowyousee, young 
men,” said he, slapping his knee, “ that 
city folks like you ain’t made up fur farm 
work. You’ll do very well to plead at uisy 
prius, and to write noospaper pieces, but you 
ain’t- quite up to this sort or muscle work. 
It ain’t easy ’z rollin’ off a log, I can tell 
ye. So you might jest as well give up, 
and acknowlidge yourselves beat. Here’s 
this farm, and a dozen others all around 
it. Jest go where you like, and doo what 
you like, all over ’em. There’s fish in the 
river and in the brooks ; fish ’em up, and 
we’ll have ’em cooked to-morrer morn in’, 
and you can eat ’em. There’s lots of boats ; 
and there’s a place a littlo up the river 
where nobody’ll see yer, and you can go 
swimmin’ slick uz a duck’s foot in the mud. 
Eat uz much of that fruit out in the orchard 
as you want — but don’t eat so much uz to 
be laid up. Doctor fellers is scarce in 
these parts. Stay at borne if you like, and 
talk to the girls, and read po’try, *ii’ p*ay 
cards, ’n’ smoke. Do jist what you like, 
when you like, where you like, and h&ow 
you like. That’s all. Andneow, good-bye 
till supper time.” 

With which the squire tramped off, with 
his hoe over his shoulder, his baggy blue 
trousers tucked into a pair of stupendous 
boots, and his great straw hat jammed 
tight over his forehead, and serving as an 
umbrella to his chubby face. 

We held an impromptu council, under 
a high cherry tree. Cigars were lighted, 
we flung ourselves at Kill length on the 


grass, and formed a sort of human wheel, 
of which our legs were the spokes, and our 
trio of heads tho hub. 

What should we do to amuse ourselves ? 
The question was answered as soon as asked. 
We had got off more easily from our un- 
fortunate project of amateur farming than 
we had hoped. We had all the day to our- 
selves, and perfect freedom of tlio country 
for miles around. 

“ Apropos of cigars,” said Wilkins, light- 
ing a second fragrant Havana with the 
stump of the first. “ Let’s go and see the 
farmer’s establishment for making them. 
You see that field of tobacco over yonder ? j 
Old Standish raises his own weed, dries it 
in tho big open sheds behind tho barn, cures • 
it — I don’t quite know the whole process — I 
and th,en has it made up into long sixes 
and short fives, Conchas and Cabanas, like j 
a Cuban senor. I went over tho establish- j 
merit a year ago, and it’s worth seeing.” j{ 

W e strolled, first, over to the tobacco field, j I 
The weed was just Ihen at its full ripeness, jj 
and the long, flappy, delicately furred green \ 
leaves bent gracefully over toward tho I 
ground, growing smaller and smaller, the 1 
higher they wore on the stout stalk. Few 
foreigners know that, even as far north as 
New England, in the sunny valleys of Con- j 
• nec ticu t, sheltered as they are from the bleak | j 
east winds of the Atlantic, and accustomed j; 
to along and steady summer heat, tobacco !j 
is grown in large quantities, flourishes ox- ; 
uberantly, and is one of the chief sources ;i 
of profit to tlio farmers. It needs a rich j! 
warm soil, and careful tending; but it ji 
gives, in its growth, a sentimental reward to j j 
the cultivator ; for it coiqes up gracefully, j - 
I’apidly, and beautifully, and is, with some | 
care, one of the most satisfactory crops to j j 
“ handle.” Having gazed at and tasted j 
the thick leaves, we sauntered behind the j 
barn, and there saw the long open shed, : 
with beams running parallel from end to 
end, where the gathered tobacco leaves 
w ere hung to be thoroughly dried by tho 
■ sun. Then Wilkins conducted us for some 
distance along the river bank ; we jumped | 
into a boat, and rowed perhaps half a mile, 
landing by the side of a little shop-like 
building, where we heard the 1mm of voices 
and the commotion of many busy persons. 
We entered, and found ourselves in a long 
low room, having wide tables ranged along 
the walls; here, working rapidly, were 
rows of ruddy, chatty country girls, who, as 
they worked, laughed and talked, and now 
and then hummed a verse of some familiar 
, ballad. Neatly packed piles of the dried 
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and cured leaf lay on the tables before them. 
Each was armed with knives and cutters, 
and we watched the quick transformation 
of the Hat leaves into the smooth and com- 
pact cigars. The tobacco grown upon the 
farm was, we discovered, only used as 
wrappers for the cigars. The good farmer 
imported, for the interior filling, a fin6 
tobacco from Havana. Strips and little 
pieces of this the girls placed in the centre 
of the cigar, wrapping the Connecticut 
tobacco in wide strips tightly about it, 
then pasting each of the last with some 
paste in a pot by their side. Tt seemed to 
be done almost in an instant; the Havana 
slips wore laid down, cut and trimmed, and 
pressed into shape iu a twinkling; the 
wrappers were cut as- quickly ; and more 
rapidly than I can describe *it, the. cigar 
was made. These girls were mostly 
daughters of neighbouring farmers, who 
received so much per hundred cigars made ; 
intelligent, bright-eyed, and witty; imvpy 
of them comely, with rosy checks and 
ruddy health : educated at the common 
] schools, and able, their (lay’s work over, 
to sit down at the piano and rattle aVay 
'j ad infinitum. 

j His stock of cigars thus made up, from 
I the first sowing to the last finishing touch, 

! the good squire (being, Yankee like, a sort 
j ofMack-of-all-trades), would have them put 
' up in gorgeously labelled boxes, carry them 
to town, and sell them to retail dealers : not 
i disdaining himself, twice or thrice a year, 
in go through the neighbouring States with 
1 samples, and acting as his own commercial 
traveller. 

Once resolved to relinquish all idea of 
amateur farming* and experimental inuscu- 
j Jar Christianity, and entering on a career 
I of pure pastime, we found plenty to do. 

Farmer Stuudish's hoys and girls were 
j fertile in expedients, and brought out all 
' the traditional country sports and exer- 
cises they had inherited from the older 
generations. It was ju«t the season — 
August — for picnics and long jaunts to flu.* 
famous sights of the neighbourhood. Busy 
as the farmers were with their crops, their 
full-eared com and their rich yellow wheat, 
many an afternoon was found when ^ the 
hoys and girls would be spared from the 
fields, and gave up their whole energy to a 
roy storing, rollicking time. The announce- 
ment of a picnic in the woods brought 
plenty of recruits, who came abundantly 
supplied with hampers of provisions, and 
with spirits all alive to the keen pleasures 
of the occasion. The girls would rise an 


hour earlier than usual, so as to finish l heir 
daily routine in time to cook the fowl, and 
prepare the hain, and slice the sandwiches, 
and make the apple and pumpkin pics; 
while the boys, as soon as they could escape 
from the harvest drudgery, hastened to the 
wood, and cleared the picnic grove of the 
rubbish which the storms and winds had * 
strewn about since the last feast there. 
Afternoon arrived, the waggons came 
rumbling up this road and that j the 
horses were hitched under the farmer’s 
spacious cairiage shed ; and all hands, the 
youths gallantly carrying the baskets on 
one arm and the damsels on the other, 
hastened, with many a laugh and song and 
joke, to the spot of the day's merry-making. 
Once there, little time was lost; these 
sturdy souls, used so constantly to robust 
day-long labour, appreciated to the utmost 
the limited hours of a holiday when it 
ea me. You should have seen the energy , 
which was thrown into the good old-time | 
games : many of them inherited from the 1 
“ mother isle;” others born in Yankee * 
land itself! Now, all would huddle into a 
close- ranked ring, and “ Copenhagen^ ' | 
with its chasing, slapping, screaming, j 
kissing, and all, would be the order of the j 
moment ; then, the party would sit on the j 
turfy ground, again in a ring, and the 
“ slipper,” concealed from view, would 
move mysteriously here and * there, its 
seeker dodging to secure it, but dodging 
just too late; then u fortunes” would be j 
told, and “preferences” made, and “cha- 1 
meters” drawn, until some one, seeing the - 
games lag a little, and observing that the 
more elderly damsels had not yet quite set 
the table, would propose a race through the 
woods, or a promenade by “ couples” along j 
the deep-shaded romantic paths. The ! 
rustic beaux and sweethearts would come 
back from their little tete-a-tetes blushing 
and confused somewhat, and quite fair 
targets for the raillery of the rest ; and in 
the midst of it, all the party would hasten j 
to take places on the rather ricketty , 
benches : now well prepared to do justice to j 
the plenteous viands. 

As the season advanced, and the wild 
fruits ripened, parties were prgauised to 
scour the woods and roam over the pas- 
tures in search of them. All along the 
edges of the roads, grew luxuriantly, the 
large, luscious, creeping blackberry, free 
for all to pluck who chose ; tlio pastures 
abounded with thick clumps of u huckle- 
berry” bushes ; the swamps, with the high, 
graceful bushes of the swamp “ blueberry 




and you could hardly go for any distance in 
any direction from the farmhouse without 
coming upon groves of chesnut trees, the 
prickly burrs now swelled to their largest 
size, and now yellowing in their full ripe- 
ness. I pity the man or woman, whether of 
fifteen or fifty, who could not enjoy one of 
these innocent, blithe, rustic parties on a 
berry or chesnut excursion. What oppor- 
tunities did the convenient clumps of bushes 
present for guileless flirtation ! How still 
would the youth or maiden be, who had 
discovered a spot particularly prolific of the 
fruit, for fear the others would find it out, 
and hasten to partake of its riches ! How, 
sometimes, notwithstanding the rivalry of 
the day — each striving to outstrip the 
others in the quantity of berries picked — 
the girls could not refrain from screaming 
with delight when a thick cluster of the 
little black fruit met their eyes ! What 
racing there was ; what eager clutching and 
good-humoured scuffling ! How cunningly 
did the damsel who had made a discovery 
allure her “preference” away from the 
rest, to help her reap the harvest ! Then, 
in the chesnut gathering, how fond the 
fellows wero of showing off, to the asto- 
nisliment of the female portion of the 
party ! The American cliesnuts are smaller, 
more tender, more sweet, and far more 
delicate, than the European, and are de- 
licious to the taste in their natural state, 
as well as roasted or boiled. So, when the 
lads had thrown down a large pile of the 
thick burrs, with many an accident (pur- 
posely brought about), of the obstinate 
prickles sticking in the hair of the girls, 
as they came down, necessitating much 
care and very close proximity on the part 
of the youths to extricate them ; arid when 
the girls had gathered them together ; all 
hands would sit down around them under 
the capacious shade and proceed to enjoy 
a hearty feast. Sometimes a fire would 
bo built, and the fruit roasted on the 
spot. 

The country folk, almost everywhere in 
the New England States, are fond of mu&ic. 
There aro few houses without some musical 
instrument or other. The girls must haVe 
their modest little piano, or harmonium, 
or guitar 5 the boys affect fiddle playing, 
trumpet blowing, or the violoncello or flute. 
One of our pleasantest summer pastimes 
was to organise a serenading party, and to 


go through the country roads on a moon- 
lit night, in a long line of rustic vehicles. : 
To be sure, the songs were simple ballads, 
or ancient negro melodies, and possibly 
the harmonium did not always keep time ' 
with the violoncello, or the • flute with the 
guitar ; but that only made things the 
more hilarious, and nobody, in those merry 
times, thought of criticising. 

In the autumn, just before we returned 
to our city labours, Farmer Standish made ; 
his winter cider. His cider mill stood 
just beyond tho barn, in a little dip of the 
valley ; and it was interesting to witness 
tho process of the cider-making from the 
heterogeneous pile of apples — good, bad, 
and indifferent — gathered for the purpose. 
The mass having been shaped in the press, 
and cut all* around into a compact and 
shapely cheese, the upper wooden press 
was jammed down upon it; and forth- 
with the juice began to spurt and sputter, 
rcyi down the sides of the cheese, and 
hasten through the little gutters to tho 
big tub placed ready to receivo it. Wo 
all had straws, and indulged ourselves 
without limit. “ Sucking cider through a 
straw” is an old New England — for aught 
1 know an old Old England — custom, and ' 
when the company in which you do it is 
of the right sort, it is pleasanter than it 
may seem in print. 

The Fourth Volumb will bo commenced on Saturday, 

J line 4, with^. Now Serial Story, entitled, 

THE. DOCTOR’S MIXTURE, 

Which will bo continued from week t<r week until 
completed. 

A Short Serial Story will also be commenced in tho First 
Number of the New Volume, entitled, 

IN THAT STATE OF LIFE. 

And will be continued from week to week until com- 
pleted. 

MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 

. Just Published, Price One Shilling, * 
PART TWO OF 

THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

, With III ustblt ions ut S. L. Fishes. f 

To be Completed in TWELVE MONTHLY Numbers, 
uniform with the Original Editions of iX Pickwick ” 
and “ CoppanpiELD.” 

London : Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
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Fiuulf.in Fanny says, that if we want to 
find a place to make studies in, we must go 
!, to Herrneskretchen. Fraiilein. Fanny is an 
~ authority. She knows all the painters in 
Dresden. She knows the town and twenty 
<|! milt's around it, equally well. Some one 
y recommended the Woisser Hirsch to ns. 

\ Fraiilein F anny said, “ What stoopid peoples 
,» to tell an artist to go at Weisser 'Hirscli. 

! There is there oidy pine trees and a* large 
? view !” No, she decided for Della and my- 
( self that we must go to Bohemia. She 

* would go with us, she said, and engage our 
rooms at lower prices than we could get t hem 

y for. We arranged to meet her at the boat- 
} landing under the Briihlsche-Terrasse, and 

* thence steam up the Elbe to the little Bohe- 
h rnian village the Fraulein had so praised. 

Jv Nothing the good soul so loved as a bit of 
^■management. She was born to be prime 
t minister in the new regime of Lady Suffrage 
•' and Lady Members. After buying our 
: tickets, we found her impatiently awaiting 
,, our coming. 

I “ You are late,** she exclaimed. “We 
i' should not. become the best seats on the 
v boat* Now make haste to buy your tickets. 

^ Buy second class ; they are so good as 
?i first.” 

II “ We’ve already bought first class,” we 

A said. , 

! At this, Fnaulein Fanny’s economic ideas 
y were shocked. We must go * back and ex- 
y change them. We hesitated, and she took 

; command of us peremptorily, and marched 
' us back to the billet verkauf, where she 
I volubly explained to the clerk that we, being i 
) foreigners, did not know what we were 
about, and he must give us second class 
j tickets and ten groschens (one shilling) 


difference. The smiling clerk could not do 
it. It was not the custom. Fraulein Fanny 
expostulated till the ringing of the boat hell 
cut short htir discourse, and then she dashed 
out of the cilice, exclaiming, in great wrath, 
as we meekly followed to gain the boat, 
that “only in Saxony, mean Saxony,” would 
such a thing have occurred. The Fraulein 
is not Saxon. She is from a distant northern 
province. As she liad a second class ticket 
wo accompanied her, but her manoeuvre 
had lost us the coveted seats in the shadow 
of the engine, and we had to betake our- ! 
selves forward to the side seats, raise our 
parasols for awnings, and have the full 
benefit of the neighbourhood of the market 
women returning with unsold cheese and 
sour-krout, which, under the warm rays of 
a July sun, soon made our places disagree- ] 
able. Fraiilein Fanny is literary. She ' 
writes hooks. When we complained of the 
disagreeable smells, she told us that as 
artists we should not mind any little annoy- 
ance that enabled us to study human cha- 
racter. 

“ Look at these peoples* They belongs 
to a different class to which you have ob- 
served. The sons and daughters of the 
earth. Were Germany one free land, 
they would arise till the heights of Liberty. 
Now they are oppressed and low.” 

Wo were sailing up the Elbe, and I called 
the Fraiilein’ s attention to the sunny bright 
morning, and the blue hills that cradle the 
winding of the lovely Elbe. I asked how 
long before we would reach Herrneskret- 
chen? “About, three hpurs,” she said. 

As we steamed on, after stopping at little 
villages here and there, our annoyances 
were lessened : also our opportunities for 
the study of human character, for as the 
gang plank was drawn to the shore* and 
the vessel sidled up to the little landings, 
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the stout peasant women helped one another 
to raise their baskets on their backs, slip- 
ping the strap that held it over their arms, 
and striding off. The fortunate ones who 
had made good sales, or those who had 
brought no burden buck, mado stacks 
of baskets of> themselves with good stout 
legs to carry them, clad in an incredible 
number of petticoats. 

“ Why do they wear so many petticoats P” 
said Bella. “ One would think their entire 
fortune consisted of petticoats, and they 
were afraid to leave them at home. See 
that woman with a basket of sour-krout. 
As she stooped over to raise her basket, I 
counted four woollen petticoats about her 
ankles of different lengths and colours ; and 
in J uly !** 

The deck was at length quite clear, savo 
that one or two peasants sat quietly smok- 
I ing tlieir pipes, the whiffs of which, being 
now and then borne to us, caused us to 
ask what they smoked. 

“ Tobacco/* said Fraiilein Fanny ; “ bad 
tobacco.’* 

1 “Leather,” said Bella. 

“And feathers,” said I. 

The river narrowed rather suddenly. 

I Precipitous rocks began to rise, until all 
j along the right side were high curious 
I cliffs, constantly suggesting ruined castles.’ 
i We were sure they were old castles, and 
insisted to Fraiilein Fanny that it must be 
so ; but no, she said, it was only a peculiar 
formation of the rocks. Frequently, little 
, gorges, between the rocks, rati down to the 
liver. In each was a little village. At the 
opening of a broader gorge lay tho little 
towu of Schandau, with its pretty pointed 
church spire rising over the quaint high 
roofs with eye-liko windows, which seemed 
to watch us as wo glided up. Here we 
landed our remaining passengers, and 
steamed away for our last halt at Herrnes- 
kretchen. The river continued to narrow, 
and we watched the landscape with interest, 
for here we were to make onr home for a 
time. At last the village came in sight, a's 
Fraiilein Fanny said. We saw only a long 
j white house of three stories, with eyes in 
' the roof, at the foot of high cliffs. Nothing 
i else. Yes; Bella saw a flagstaff on tho 
rock the other side of the gorge. 

We were disappointed. We said so. 

“ You do not like it ?** said the FraQloin. 
“ See that window that looks on the rock. 
Will you not like such a room ?** 

“ Why, one can see nothing but the 
rock,” $aid Bella ; “ and it must be dread- 
fully hot.” 


“ We shall see,” said our guide, not at all 
troubled at our dismay. 

The cuatom-house officer came to in- 
spect our luggage* our captain disembarked 
us, took care of our luggage, and we 
climbed a flight of stairs, and found our- 
selves before the ugly house wo had seen 
from the river. Wo were marched into 
it. A broad, well-worn, stone-paved hall, 
another flight of stairs, and we came into 
a large room, with a table occupying its 
whole length. At one end sat a party of 
tourists, dining. “ What will yon eat ?’* 
said our friend. “ One must first dine ; and 
after we will see tho village.” 

“ And our rooms ?** said I. 

“After we dine also,” said the Fraiilein. 
She had a dry, droll look, and I begau to 
suspect that the sunny window whose view 
was bounded by the projecting crag was 
not to be ours. In Bohemia one must eat 
broiled chickens. They are a speciality; 
And a bottle of sparkling Bohemian wine i 
goes well to wash them down. It was J 
not merely that wo had good appetites j 
after our boat-ride, but the cook of the | 
Iterrenhaus had that day done his best, j 
Having dined well, we were ready to sec j 
our new abode. We came ont into tho j 
road. » A noisy little stream dashed over j 
pebbles a few rods from the Herron haus, | 
and, following its course, we found ihc j 
village. “ Oh, how pretty !** we cried, as j 
vve turned into the tiny valley down which | 
the stream flowed. “ Every house is a j 
picture, Fraiilein, just as you told us!” j 
The houses were built of wood, with deep ■ 
sloping roofs, an'd often with rustic galler ies j 
running beneath them, -where the house- |i 
wife busied herself, and flaxen- headed !j 
children climbed the rail to peer at the |j 
passers-by. The cliffs rose behind tho* jj 
houses, topped with pines struggling for j 
existence in their rocky beds. Groups j 
of pretty children played in the street, j 
or waded in the stream. Soon the vil- ! 
lage church, with a cross surmounting its t 
spire, seemed to stop our way. As wc 
drew near, we saw a number of people 
waiting about its half- opened door. Ex- 
cited boys were endeavouring to get a 
poep through the crack, but were pre- 
vented by the appearance of a peasant 
in his Sunday’s best. A murmur ran 
through the little crowd. New heads ap- 
peared at the already crowded Wirth- 
schaft door, wliich on the left commanded 
a view of the church. The miller, the 
grocer, and the women and children, wait- 
ing in front of the Gasthaus on the right, 
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moved forward in a body. We stood aside 
to see what was coming, and, behold ! a 
bridal procession. Two brown little girls, 
their flaxen hair waved smooth, and 
braided down their backs, their dresses as 
white as soap and sunshine could make 
them, led the way, strewing flowers. A 
cracked organ played out the bride and 
bridegroom. The bride, a gigantic girl, 
with a blushing countenance, a white veil, 
and a wreath of orange flowers, was led by 
her spouse : a small man, who reached just 
above her shoulder, and who looked as 
happy as little men always do under such 
circumstances. The father and mother, 
and a group of friends, followed, and there 
was much greeting, and kissing, and con- 
gratulating in the street. Behind the bride 
walked the parents ; the father, tali as the 
father of such a bride should* be, head and 
shoulders abovo all the people round him. 
As we drew back to let the party pass, the 
tall father and Fraiilein Fanny made a rush 
at each other, and such a hand-shaking sgid 
vehement talk ensued l Then the little fat 
woman, whom he had impetuously aban- 
doned on seeing Fraiilein Fanny, advanced, a 
and there was an introduction; and then 
the bride and groom wero introduced, and 
all the time the talking flowed. c 

“ Acli Gott! Mein lieber He it Forest- 
Controller. How glad I am to see you 
again !” 

“ And I, how enchanted I am, my dear 
Fraiilein Briihl ! My wife, this is Fraiilein 
Briihl, whose famous work, Marguerite’s 
Shadow- Life, you have so often wept 
over.” 

The fat little Frau clasped Fraiilein 
Fanny’s hand, and the bride exclaimed, 

“ Ach lieber Gott, how heavenly that book 
is !” 

But the wedding breakfast waited, and 
after Fraiilein Fanny had promised to visit 
Mr. the Forest- Control! or later in the day, 
the wedding party sped on. 

“ Now, my dears,” said Fraiilein Fanny, 
vjao looked radiant with* the happiness of 
having met her literary admirer : “ yoti 
takes your choice. You can stop in the 
Wirthshaus when you likes, but also you 
can have rooms in the house friends of 
mine live§ in.” * 

We chose the latter, a private house being 
much preferable ta an inn. 

The village church did not stop the road. 
It only stopped in it, and the highway 
wound around it and passed it. On one 
side now, the little river ; on the other, the 
pretty houses. Before a large house the 


Fraiilein stopped. The door was open, and 
we wont up-stairs to the first storey, where 
we came into a largo hall with a bare, clean 
wooden floor. Several doors led out of the 
hall, and an elderly woman, hearing our 
steps, came from the interior. Her expres- 
sion was pleasant and kindly, bnt a large 
goitre disfigured her neck. 

“ Now, Frau Lischel, how are you ?” said 
Fraiilei n Fanny. “ I* ve brought some ladies 
to you. I hope you have rooms ?” 

Frau Lischel rubbed her nose with the 
back of her hand, and looked puzzled. 

“ I’d do anything for any friend of yours, 
Fraiilein Briihl, but I’ve only one room left. 
It is a large one, up-stairs.” 

We looked at each other, and again at 
tlio* clean large ball. Through aback win- 
dow we caught a glimpse of a terrace 
behind the house, where little tables stood, 
and plants were blooming We remem- 
bered German country inns, where dust 
and dirt accumulate ; and we thought of 
stuffy bedrooms with enormous fhathor 
beds, and smoking peasants around the 
doors. We would see the room. Frau Lis- 
chel led the way up- stairs. Another large 
hall, and a large bedroom opening out of 
it, with white-covered high feather beds, a 
great linen cliest painted red, and a ward- 
robe painted green. Under the window 
was a white table, and everything was ex- 
quisitely clean. Bella put her satchel on 
one bed, I laid my parasol on the other, and 
we look possession. 

4t And who have you lodging with you ?” 
asked the Fraiilein. 

“ Your Russian friends,” rejoined tho 
Frau, “ Herr Zarioff and his sister, and their 
friend Fraiilein Ahrens.” 

* Said Fraiilein Fanny in much excitement: 
“ I must go down directly to see them.” 
And addressing us in English, as she always 
does (she seems to think wo cannot under- 
stand German when she speaks it), she 
said : H Shall you not like to know a fine 
artist and his sister? Come also then!” 
The Fraiilein bustled down, led by Frau 
Lischel to a door on the north side of the 
hall. A pleasant voice answered her knock 
jyith “ Herein !” and we entered. 

A lady sat alone, sewing, by a window 
full of plants. She had a sweet gentle 
face, and greeted Fraiilein Briihl with a 
manner more French than German. Fraii- 
lein Ahrens was taking her after-dinner 
nap, and her brother was painting in the 
Edmond's Grund, she said. Would we not 
take cofieo with her, and then walk to tho 
Grund? She made tho coffee herself at 
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a small table on which was a little china 
service with a spirit lamp. 

“It is a primitive life we lead here,** she 
said. “Wo serve ourselves mostly, and 
go for our dinners to the Herrenhaus. My 
brother has spent many summers here. 
The painters never seem to weary of the 
Edmond’s Grand.** 

She soon set before us the dainty cups of 
quaint shape, with odd figures painted on 
them. Fraiilciri Fanny, as is the fashion 
with many Germans, dilated on the beauty 
of the china. “They were heirlooms,” 
Fraiilein Zartoff said; “they had been in 
the family since her grandmother’s time.” 
The coffee drank, we still sat around the 
table. Our new acquaintance was quiet 
and intelligent, and we did not feel in the 
least as though she was making an effort 
to entertain us, and yet there was a charm 
in her manner of introducing subjects that 
kept us listening and answering to her 
thoughts. I liked to watch her. She was 
not young, and her features were not re- 
gular: yet her animated expression, and the 
graceful movements of her pretty hands 
quite fascinated me. At last Fraiilein 
Fanny, glancing at the clock, exclaimed 
that she really must go. 

“Adieu to my dear childrens. I shall 
wait for fine studies when you comes once 
more to Dresden.” 

We thanked the good soul heartily, shook 
hands, and she went off very gaily to fufil 
her appointment with the Forest- Controller. 

“And now, if you like, we will walk,” 
said Fraiilein Zartoff. Her broad sun-hat 
donned, we sallied forth into the little val- 
ley: once more following the stream, and 
pansing now and then to admire a cottage, 
or the beautiful children whom we met.* 
Fraiilein Zartoff* said : “ The children here 
are famous for their beauty. Ludwig 
Richter, the artist, drew most of the chil- 
dren for his exquisite scenes, from the 
children of Herrneskretchen and Johanns- 
dorf. We will go some day to Johannsdorf, 
if you like. Jt is a couple of miles from 
here, a charming village on the heights.”, 

A few minutes* walk brought us to a 
noisy mill and a waterfall. Our road,, 
turned to the left, and ascended a hill 
with crags on either side. A foot bridge 
spanned the stream to the right bank ; a 
large house stood beyond it. The valley of 
the stream narrowed beyond the falls. 

“ Here is the entrance to the Edmond’s 
Grund,” said Fraiilein Zartoff*, leading the 
way over the foot bridge, “and this is the 
( forester’s house. You see how it is orna- 

& ' 


mented with deers* heads and antlers. 
The forester is tho Forest- Controller’s son r j 
and his wife sits at the door, with her : 
baby in her arms. The property belongs to 
Prince Clari, who comes every year to hunt 
here. He is very fond of this glen, and proud 
of its renown among painters. You see how 
artistically the path has been arranged ; 
we cross again by that lovely rustic bridge, 
and the way runs along the left bank. • 
The trees are more beautiful, and the out- \ 
look finer than on this side. See how 
grand that group of trees is ! My brother 
has often painted it. From every side it is 
beautiful.” 

Wc strolled on, slowly. It was such a 
lovely glen ! The moss-covered rocks in 
the streams, the clear waters, where sun- 
shine and shadows of drooping branches i 
and bright- glancing trout played altogether. 
The lovely path, tho huge boulders and 
cliffs among which it wound, tho birches 
and the pines contrasting their gay and 
soipbre foliage, all enchanted us ; we 
continually stopped to find some new bit, 
more beautiful than the last. 

“ Ah, there is my brother!” said Fraiilein 
Zartoff. 

Herr Zartoff was seated in tho path 
before us ; .a beautiful sketch on his easel. 
Hearing our voices, ho rose : a dignified, 
courtly man, of middle age. We were 
introduced, and kindly received. He was 
glad to have more company, he said. 

We must conie and make some studies 
in the Grand. He walked a little way 
with us, but we- soon left him to return to 
his work, while wo explored, to its lovely 
limits, Prince ClaiTs glen. 

The sunlight had left* the drooping 
branches and tho sparkling water. The 
little trout darted about in its cool, clear 
depths, with no sunshine to make their 
bright colours gleam and glow, as we 
turned homeward. Herr Zartoff, too, had 
put up his brushes, and was ready to go 
home, when we rejoined him. The little 
village was all in- shadow, and we parted 
at the door of Frau Lischel’s house, 
Fraiilein Zartoff going with her brother to 
dine at the Herrenhaus. It was not late : 
only five o’clock : and we passed the rest 
of thp day in arranging our room. We 
unpacked our boxes, and had a talk with 
the landlady about good things to eat. 

“ Eggs f” ; 

“ Y es ; they were brought from Schandau 
once a week. The beer came from Boden- 
bach ; black and white bread, coffee, and 
sugar could be tad in the village.” 
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“ Butter P” 

“Yes,* a woman keeps a cow, a mile 
•away, and sells butter when she has it, and 
milk when she does not use it; but one 
can send every week to Schandau for what 
ono wants.” 

Frau Lischel keeps a goat, and offers us 
goat’s milk instead of cow’s whenever wo 
wish it. 

Wo think we will have tea and bread- 
and-butter, as our walk has made us tired 
and hungry. Frau Lischel offers to send 
Olymp, a palo - faced inanimate - looking 
girl who had been listening to our conver- 
sation, for butter and broad ; but we must 
engage milk beforehand. Olymp will tell 
the woman to bring an extra supply in the 
morning. To-night we can -try tfyo goat’s 
milk. 

We had some nice Russian tea with us, 
and Bella brought it in, while I watched 
Frau Lischel set out some cups and saucers 
on one of the tables on the terrace. * It 
was a pleasant place. Fraiilein Zartoff’s 
windows looked out f upon it ; flowers in 
pots, and plants in tubs, ornamented its" 
stone pavement ; benches and wooden 
chairs were set around the small tables. 
Above, was tbo evening sky, rosy with 
bright fleecy clouds floating over the crags 
and the outspringing pine trees, that 
loomed dark against the golden light. 
A new moon of promise dipped, ready to 
disappear in the branches, as wo sat down 
to take our tea. 

Did any one ever drink goats’ milk for 
the first time and like it ? I drank my 
tea milkless ; and a degenerate little black 
kitten that rubbed against Bella’s dress 
got a surreptitious supply of milk that Bella 
slyly slipped down to her, when the Frau 
was out of sight. I like black bread, 
and the butter was not bad, and I was 
hungry. 

We were up early next morning. The 
milk- woman had left our milk, and Olymp 
hsfd been to tho baker’s* for white rolls.,. 
Our sugar and coffee we had taken the 
precaution to bring with us from Dresden, 
and very good it tasted, wo sitting on the 
terrace at our little table, in tho fresh morn- 
ing air. The ZartofFs had already break- 
fasted at another tabic. Herr Zartoff ap- 
peared at the door just as we were ready to 
start for the Edmond’s Grund, and accom- 
panied us. 

What a pleasant day we passed in the 
shady glen, with the music of the waters 
and the song of birds all day in our ears ! 
Herr Zartoff painted within a few minutes’ | 


walk from us, and came to see us once or 
twice, in his resting minutes, smoking his 
cigar. When tho sunlight left' the Grund, 
we put away our brushes and colours, and, 
as we did so, Fraiilein Zartoff came up. 

“ Quite ready for dinner, I am sure,” 
said she. “I’ve come for my brother. He 
would never remember that he must eat, if 
it were not for me. He often neglects it 
when he is busy, and frequently when I 
don’t come for him, he returns so weary, 
and I say to him, ‘ Why art thou so tired ? 
I am sure thou hast forgotten to eat thy 
dinner.’ And he says, ‘Ah! perhaps that 
is it.’ He is dreadfully absent minded. I 
wonder if all painters are ! It was only 
last night that he took his bedroom candle 
to look for something in his closet, and left 
it there, shut the door on it, and called 
to me to know what I had done with the 
candle. Will you not go with us to dinner 
to-day? We dine when wo like, and of 
course you will ; but perhaps on your first 
day you would like company.” 

We thanked her gladly, and we made 
a merry party at tho Herrenhaus. While 
we sat at dinner, some Dresden artists came 
into the room, laden with paint boxes and 
sketching umbrellas, and were very joy- 
fully received. They had only come that 
morning, and had been sketching all day 
in another Grund. 

We left the gentlemen with their cigars 
and their beer, and strolled out to walk by 
the Elbe witli Fraiilein Zartoff. A plea- 
sant path led by picturesque houses, with 
friendly eye- like windows in their deep 
slanting roofs. One roof was a Cyclops, but 
yonder was a six-eyed one ; and that was 
the Forest- Controllers daughter’s dwelling : 
the bride of yesterday. They were taking 
their supper in a pretty rustic summer- 
house, commanding a fine view of the Elbe 
and the cliffs above, touched with tho last 
rosy rays of the setting sun. 

And so the weeks went by. Early rising, 
delightful walks, and pleasant work all 
da)*, while the birds sang and the waters 
flowed. Now and then a nimble squirrel 
\tould cross our path or dash up tho tree 
before us. Every day tourists passed us, 
papas and mammas and children : many 
of whom were going over tho Saxon Swit- 
zerland on foot. They concluded their 
excursion with climbing to the wonderful 
rocky Prebischtlior, which is only a short 
distance from Herrneskretchen ; and then 
after a walk through the Edmond’s Grund, 
and a supper at tho Herrenhaus, they took 
the boat for Dresden, or the rail further 
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into Bohemia or Austria. Pleasant kindly 
people they were, always politely saluting 
us as they passed ; sometimes stopping with 
a- few words of sympathetic enjoyment of the 
subject of our work. The ZartofFs we found 
delightful acquaintances. With them we 
visited other Grrunds, and often the Fraiilein 
sister brought her book and a nice luncheon 
in a little brown basket ; and in one of the 
gorges, through which a streamlet ran to 
turn the great wheels of a neighbouring 
mill, we took our noonday luncheon. 
From the mill, the stalwart country-woman 
brought us coffee, milk, and butter, and 
sometimes she saved the Fraiilein the 
trouble of bringing tho brown basket, - by 
setting forth black bread and eggs. How 
hard and how delightfully we worked with 
such pleasant surroundings ! Our only in- 
terruptions were the peasant passing us, 
with his oxen, dragging down the narrow 
road the great logs of wood from the 
forost above, to bo sawn at the mill below. 
The only drawback to our full enjoyment 
was the spectacle of women passing, car- 
rying on thoir backs immense bundles of 
wood, eight or ten feet long and three or 
four feet thick. Poor creatures ! It was 
hard to see them toiling down, so laden, 
with their bare feet and bare heads, and 
most of them with frightful goitres. 

On Sunday mornings the bell of the 
parish chnrch called every one to mass ; 
and the peasants, young and old, trooped 
in from the cottages far and near. Such 
very old women came, leaning on their 
staffs, carrying their beads and their 
prayer-books ! Hideous, wrinkled, old orea- 
tures, with enormous goitres ; and little 
children so fresh and lovely that wo looked 
on them and marvelled how it were possible 
for such fair young things ever to become 
such old women. The beauty of these 
peasant lives is very short. Past their first 
youth, hard labour and sun and storm soon 
change the soft pink skin into parchment, 
and wrinkles tpke the place of dimples. 

The church was little, old, and odd; dud 
the priest was suited to his church: a 
little, wrinkled, old man, with a crooked 
shoulder and a queer voico. The church 
bell bad been cracked for many a year ; 
the dismal old organ bad confirmed 
asthma; and the schoolmaster performed 
upon it marvels of shambling execution. 
The children sang in harsh strong tones, 
and the baker's daughter, a tall, hand- 
some girl, led the choir, and on week days 
carried a huge basket on her back full of 
bread or flour, , and served tho customers 


at the shop. Tho walls of the church were 
adorned with wreaths of dusty* artificial 
flowers, with bows of riband attached; 
they were once of different colours, but 
time and dust had reduced them to about 
the same hue. 

We sat on high wooden bonches, and 
looked at the altar, painted red and blue 
and brown, with dingy paper bouquets of 
faded colours under glass shades, and more 
dusty wreaths. But the wonders of the 
sanctuary were two old ^reen lanterns 
standing up high on red sticks, and help- 
lessly inclining toward one another: one 
having a cross surmounting it, which its 
companion must have lost years ago. 
They had perhaps beeu used to light the 
sanctuary in 'somo early time. Tho priest 
had not to complain of absentees. The 
women and the men, the boys and the 
girls, crowded the church even to the door 
step, and wore very dovout and well 
benaved. All the women and girls wore 
handkerchiefs of varied and bright colours 
on their heads, jmd glean aprons over their 
print gowns. Each woman carried her 
handkerchief carefully wrapped around her 
treasured prayer-book, and held it well in 
sight as she marched in and out. 

■ Fraiilein Fanny surprised us, early one 
day, with a party of English ladies whom 
she was taking care of in her usual 
energetic stylo. She would take no denial, 
we must go to the Prebisclithor with them. 
So our brushes had to be laid aside, and 
we joined them. It was a long jaunt to 
the top of the Prebisehthor : a continued 
ascent of a rocky mountain for two hours, 
winding up a road cut out of tho hills 
among the crags, until finally only a foot 
path remained that led up over and around 
cliffs till we came into a great rocky 
amphitheatre, the rocks rising like a gi- 
gantic wall all about us, with shafts 
and columns, and needles of immenso irre- 
gular shapes, piercing the sky. At last we 
^gained the height, where a great archway 
of stone leaves room below for houses to 
be built, and a tall pine tree to find its 
bod beneath it. Here was perched the in- 
evitable restaurant, and we dined with an 
appetite and with a wonderful view before 
us of the Bohemian mountains in all their 
( lovely lines and soft hues. On our way 
we had met many tourists, and Fraiilein 
Fanny was social with every one. She was 
particularly anxious for Bella and myself to 
make acquaintances, “to continue, ”as she 
said, “ tne study of the human nature." 

“ A n d also you are artists, and shall 
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make to you friends of influence. That 
lady who walks before us is the wife of a 
deputy to the legislature, also of one of the 
first families in Dresden. The young man 
who wears the green cap is her son. He 
likes much to draw. Now, Miss Bella, you 
shall walk with them, talk to the son about 
his drawing, so will you flattor the mother ; 
and when you climbs the steep path, you 
shall take his arm, so will you flatter him. 
A young man likes always when an older 
lady takes his arm. Thus shall you become 
a frie nd in the mother.* ’ 

Bella was quite thrust upon the chance 
acquaintance by Fraiilein Fanny ; but pro- 
voked her greatly by not accepting the 
young man’s arm, and entirely forgetting 
all her good counsels, and straying from 
the path and the influential party, to 
gather flowers. 

We mot a jolly clergyman climbing to 
the Prebischthor, away from his home in 
his holiday, with his daughter. Fraiilein 
Fanny, wno soon learnt all about every oAc, 
whispered to mo that he was a very distin- 
guished njan : a t{ ( superintendent pastor,” 
the next thing to a bishop in his little prin- i 
cipality. At dinner, Fraiilein Fanny and the 
superintendent pastor monopolised the con- 
versation. Fraiilein Fanny displayed all her 
learning, and they reasoned on things too 
deep for our stock of German ; but as the 
sparkling mellow Bohemian wine got low 
in the bottles, the conversation came down 
to our level, and the anecdotes and lively 
sallies kopt tho table very gay. As we 
lingered on our way down, gathering flowers 
and grasses, a party of jolly gentlemen 
were heard high above us, singing in parts, 
and tho opposite wall of rocks sent their 
voices back with a wonderful effect as of 
a full choir. We stopped to listen, until 
they overtook us, and Fraiilein Fanny com- 
plimented them on their music. They 
were in gay spirits, and chatted a little 
and then sped on. The superintendent, 
pastor had gone to the Winterberg in- 
stead of returning by ’Herraeskretchen,, 
and we amused ourselves condoling with 
Fraiilein Fanny upon his loss. We assured 
her we knew he was a widower, and then 
his mind was so congenial to her own. 

Wo overtook the deputy’s wife and sou 
a little further down, and the Fraiilein 
walked with her * for lack of more intellec- 
tual society, while we foreigners gathered 
and compared ferns. We came down from 
steep climbing to tEe sloping path at last, 
and here v we found the merry gentlemen 
sitting on the grass, resting in a green cool 


valley, with glasses of Adam’s ale in their 
hands, singing still. A group of brown 
and bright-eyed little children had brought 
the water from tho springs near by, which, 
clear as crystal, sprang from the rocks on 
purpose for tired travellers. Who but 
Germans, irrepressible poets and musicians, 
would, after such a jaunt up and down; 
have sat by tho wayside with glasses of 
water in their hands, singing sentimental 
songs, and three-part and four-part songs, 
all about love and Vatcrland ! Tho chil- 
dren stood in admiration, and wo seated 
ourselves on the grass beside them. When 
our jovial musicians had finished we ap- 
plauded, and one gentleman jokingly passed 
a hat around, into which the ladies threw 
flowers. Then some among us asked the 
barefooted peasant boys to. sing, who, 
proud, pleased, and bashful, drew near and 
grouped themselves together, looking at 
each other to see who would have the 
courage to lead off : when up stole a little 
girl who had hitherto stood at a distance, 
a serious large- eyed child of five, and they 
began together. Their voices, feeble at first, 
soon sounded clear and strong, and they did 
their small best. Very modestly, too, their 
little fingers pinching their palms while 
they sang about “ Gotfc und Kaiser.” 
There was a real contribution now, and we 
left them, their heads all together, counting 
up their kreutzers. 

“ Do you know we have a theatre in 
town P Shall we not all go this evening p” 
said Fraiilein Zartoff. 

“ A theatre ! Where ?” 

“ At the Wirthshaus Zum Stadt Berlin.” 

A long name, but it was only tho shabby, 
dirty inn by the church. 

“ The company came yesterday, and to- 
night they give their first representation. 
They play up- stairs in one of the rooms of 
tho Wirthshaus. They are strolling actors, 
who have most of them seldom seen a city 
larger than Bodcnbach, and who spend 
their winters in some littlo town, and in 
summer time come hero, or visit other little 
villages like this. They always remind me 
of Wilhelm Meister’s earty days. They 
will probably stay here six or eight weeks.’’ 

tc And where do they live ?” 

“ Among tho peasants. The manager 
has a room in cottage on tho road near 
the Herrenhaus,* where he lives with his 
wife, the ‘first old woman’ of the play, 
their daughter, the sentimental heroine, 
their son, who is ‘ the villain,’ and the little 
yellow-haired child, who is a ‘ fairy* on tho 
stage, and very dirty-faced at home. Their 
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room is divided by a curtain at night, and 
during the day the beds are piled against 
the walls, and the father, when not engaged 
at the theatre, plies his trade of a worker in 
hair, sitting on one of the ‘ property* boxes 
instead of a chair. The rest of tho com- 
pany are scattered about among the cot- 
tages. Tho ‘leading gentleman* and the 
‘ singing young lady* live opposite at the 
baker’s.** 

Of course we were anxious to go, so, 
after an early tea, we went. We climbed a 
crazy old staircase to the first floor, where wo 
found the door-keeper, with a little table in 
front of him, on which flared a tallow candle. 
The table-drawer was open, and he swept 
our groschens into it, and then ushered us 
into the first and best places : places which 
were intended for distinguished visitors, 
and for which we had paid four groschens 
(about fivepence) each. It was a large, 
low room, with wooden benches without 
backs, and wo were about four feet from 
the red-painted curtain which divided tho 
stage from us. Behind us, the room was 
already filled with peasants and children ; 
even the window-ledges, as better places for* 
seeing, were already full of spectators. The 
first seats were soon taken. The Forest- 
Controller and his wife, and the newly- 
married couple arrived, and a little rough- 
looking man, with shaggy hair and bushy 
eyebrows, coarsely dressed, took his seat 
near us. I watched him with some curiosity, 
for I could not make him out. He evi- 
dently. was not a peasant, and hardly a 
gentleman, and yet his countenance was 
intelligent, and his features refined, but a 
singular, half morose, half bitter expression 
warred with the keen and thoughtful look 
of his eyes. While I looked at him, he 
went out to speak to some one, and Fraii- 
lein Zartoff asked me if I were not curious 
to know something about that person ? 

“He is a character,** said she. “He 
lives two miles from here at Johannsdorf. 
His father was a large proprietor there, 
and educated his son liberally. He held 
for many years an excellent position as pro- 
fessor of music in St. Petersburg. He re- 
turned here about fifteen years ago, and 
married a peasant woman, although, with 
his fortune and acquirements, he could 
have married a lady anywhere. He has 
lived here ever since, never goes away, and 
associates with very few, bis chief com- 
panions being the schoolmaster and the 
son of the landlord of the Herrenhaus. 
They meet together every Monday evening 
throughout the year, and, rain or shine, 


Herr Berg always comes from Johannsdorf, 
down a rocky road, on foot, and returns the 
same evening. The three gentlemen play 
ti'ios — piano, flute, and violin. That is his 
sole amusement. He is a great puzzle to 
us, for he is very well educated, and a very 
good musician, and his children are grow- 
ing up rude peasants, like all those about 
here.** 

The story was cut short by the arrival of 
the orchestra. They came in, one by one, 
in hob-nailed boots: noisy, clumsy, awk- 
ward peasants. The first-comer, a lanky 
fellow, had borrowed the tallow candle from 
the ticket-office, and added to the illumina- 
tion of the theatre (which until now had 
been confined to candles hung around the 
sides of the room iu tin sockets), by lighting 
the row of tallow dips in front of tho curtain. 
This done, he carried the candle hack again, 
and brought in a double-bass viol. Soon, tho 
whole orchestra was assembled: frowsily- 
hpaded uncouth men, with faces, as brown 
as the long pipes that hung down to their 
breasts. A bench was placed between ns 
and the curtain, and over this they strided, 
instruments in hand, and commenced tuning. 
When they were satisfied with the harmo- 
nious relations of their instruments, they 
began to play, keeping time with their feet 
and heads, and working very hard with their 
shoulders and elbows, as well as their hands 
and their mouths. The violins squeaked, the 
wind instruments wheezed, and the gaunt 
old peasant stood up to his double-bass, 
smoking gravely all the while. It was 
quite extraordinary how every man could 
play so near the pitch of his neighbour and 
yet miss it. As to time, that was not so 
bad, for the Germans are natural timists. 

At last the music ceased, the curtain 
went up, and the members of the orchestra 
smoked their pipes and enjoyed the play. 
It was not a bad piece, though from the 
ceiling being low, and the necessity of tho 
performprs being raised above the au- 
dience, the taller actors suffered somewhat 
•in their effects. The curtain being raised, 
we could see that the boards of the theatre 
were small beer tables set together, and 
these being rather higher than was needful, 
the top of the aged father’s head was quite 
cut off by the row of dirty-blue clouds sus- 
ended from the ceiling. The actors not 
eing perfect in their parts, tho prompter 
read in a loud voice every word of the play, 
the actors repeating it after him with ap- 
propriate action, unless too much absorbed 
in watching him to catch the words. Tho 
old aunt, the good soul of the piece, had suoli 
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vague ideas of the parts of the face where 
wrinkles came in ago, that when she strode 
upon the scone, Bella whispered : M Oh, 
what a dirty face!'* I at first thought 
that she represented a tattooed character, 
hut soon found that she was only in- 
tended to be old and good. The senti- 
mental heroine appeared in a pink print 
dress witli a string of blue glass beads 
around her neck, which was afflicted with 
the goitre. Her tender feet were covered 
by shoes, but she wore no stockings. One 
front tooth did duty for the row of pearls 
that the gushing innocence of her part 
might legitimately claim. In spite of these 
minor defects, she was a great favourite 
with the peasants, and Fraulein Zartoff told 
me they often boasted what a beauty she 
had been in her youth. Bait tc$th were 
lacking among tlie properties of the com- 
pany, there being but one good set in the 
whole body. These were in the possession 
of tho young man who played a sailor with 
great vigour, and who bawled out. liis part 
in a deafening manner. Whether he fancied 
the upper room of the Wirthshaus to be a 
large theatre, or whether lie had a fine sense* 
that a sailor being much exposed to bois- 
terous weather - would acquire a habit of 
speaking loud, I could not tell. 

We found tho play so entertaining, that 
we bore with pationce the rapidly thicken- 
ing fumes of peasant tobacco, which rose in 
a cloud before us from tho orchestra, in- 
creased by the volume which poured in at 
the open door, filled with interested faces, 
and from the crowd behind us. We only 
became aware of the suffocating atmosphere, 
when, the play being over, and all the 
tallow candles rapidly puffed out by tho 
economic manager, wo again gained the 
fresh air, and walked home in tne summer 
moonlight. • 

THE LEFT HAND. 

■% 

• It maybe Quixotic ; but I must do battle 
in behalf of my Dulcinea. In this age, it 
is said that there is no wrong without a 
remedy. This I deny. I am positive, how- 
ever, that there is no wrong great or small, 
which, when pointed out, will not elicit a 
groan from somebody, or impel some 
philanthropist, or it may be, some mere 
grumbler, to wag his tongue or dip his 
pen in ink, to set forth the grievance. It is 
not only the wronged but the neglected 
that find friends in our days. We redress, 
or strive to redress, the wrongs of history. 


Has not Richard the Third had his de- 
fenders and advocates ? Has not Jack 
Cade been proved to be a gentleman ? Has 
not Macbeth been whitewashed of the 
crime of murder ? And have not* even 
those despised little creatures, tho toads, 
been taken under the protection of philo- 
sophers, relieved of the charge of being 
poisonous and disgusting reptiles, and re- 
cognised as the harmless fellow-labourers 
of the gardener and cultivator; a friend 
who devours for him tho too prolific 
insects that consume the tender roots and 
shoots of his- vegetables ? And , as for 
the neglected portions of tho human race, 
do not the British parliament and the 
British press continually ring and overflow 
with their sorrows, and with the woful 
catalogue of the dangers that will, or may, 
afflict society if juslico be not done ? Tho 
wrongs of children, the wrongs of women, 
the wrongs of paupers, the wrongs of lu- 
natics — the wrongs even of dumb animals — 
find zealous tongues and printing presses to 
set them forth ; but I look in vain for any 
one to say a word in behalf of my client — 
a client in whose condition and treatment 
the whole human race is interested : men 
and women, old and young, the wise and 
the unwise, the civilised and tho savage, 
in every clime and country under tho sun. 
As I said before, it may be Quixotic in 
me. But I wage battle in defence of my 
Dulcinea, the Left Hand ! 

How is it that this excellent member 
of the human body is treated with an 
amount of neglect and injustice greater 
than is bestowed on any other ? We make 
no distinction in our favours between tho 
right eye and the left. The one can see as 
well as the other; and the left eye can 
appreciate the charms of a lovely woman, 
or a beautiful landscape, as well as the 
right. Tho left ear is as acutely sus- 
ceptible of the sounds of pleasure, or of 
pain, as tho right ; the left nostril scents 
the perfume of rose and lily as deftly 
as its twin-brother on the other side of the 
fade. In walking, the left leg does as 
much duty as the right ; and I have yet to 
Itam that tliero is any difference between 
the left foot and the right, when they are 
alternately planted on the ground, either 
in running, leaping, or walking ; and 
whether they do not equally well sustain 
tho whole weight of the body, when the 
body requires their support. But, between 
the right hand and tho left, there is an 
appreciable difference, a difference which 
I maintain to be the work of art, of pre- 
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judice, of habit, and of ignorance; not 
of nature. It is true, doctors sometimes 
tell us that the position of the heart on 
the left side of the body renders it de- 
sirable that we should not use the left 
hand so frequently and so constantly as 
the right, lest we should, somehow or 
other, damage, or weary, or interfere with 
the action of that most important organ. 
This is a statement which I, for one, 
should feel more inclined to believe, if the 
same reasoning were applied to tho left 
, leg. But the' doctors do not go this 
length; and, with all deference to their 
superior knowledge of anatomy and phy- 
siology, I am unconvinced and incredulous 
on this subject, and hold that the left hand 
is the innocent victim of an unfounded 
delusion. 

The name, in England, of this neglected 
member of tho human form divine is 
highly suggestive of the wrong committed 
against it. It is called the “left” because 
it is left out of the proper course of work 
and business ; left out of consideration ; 

! left to neglect, and even to scorn. The 
Romans called it sinister, the French call 
it gauche, and the Germans links ; none of 
which words convoy the English meaning 
of abandonment. But, on the principle, 

I too often and too commonly at work in 
the world, of giving a dog a bad name and 
then hanging him, the word sinister, ap- 
plied to tho poor left hand, has como to 
signify any course of proceeding that is 
dark, wicked, or malignant. A man with 
a “ sinister ” expression of countenance, is 
held to be the reverse of amiable or agree- 
able; a “ sinister ” report, or rumour, is one 
that is laden with evil. To do a thing “ over 
the left ” means not to do it ; a “ left 
• handed ” compliment is an insult in dis- 
guise; and a “left-handed marriage” is 
either no marriage at all, or a marriage 
which the lord of creation who con- 
tracts it, is much too high and mighty to 
avow. The “ bar-sinister ” in heraldry sig- 
nifies illegitimacy; and “left” being in 
one sense the opposite of “ right,” has been 
held, with the grossest injustice, to bo that 
other opposite of right wnich is designated 
as “wrong,” 

All faculties of mind and body suffer 
impairment and diminution from disuse. 
No man or woman in civilised society can 
turn his, or her, ears backwards and for- 
wards to catch a sound in either direction, 
as all wild animals can do who live in a 
state of constant alarm or danger from 
enemies. The savage Aborigines of the 


American continent, and other wild tribes 
in every part of the world, where men 
are compelled to rely qpon their own vigi- 
lance and strength for protection against 
opponents, possess this faculty, while their 
European and other compeers, accustomed 
to rely upon the law and upon the police 
for their security against aggression, have 
completely lost it. In like manner the blind, 
who are deprived of the most precious of 
all the faculties, are endowed with a more 
exquisite sensibility of touch and hearing, 
than people who can seo, simply because 
they are driven by painful necessity to 
cultivate and make the most of such facul- 
ties as remain to them. One who is 
wholly deprived of his right hand, learns 
to use the left, and to apply it to every 
purpose «of dexterity or skill, until he 
makes it as efficient as its fellow. Chil- 
dren, when they first begin to take notice 
of tho world in which they live, so com- 
monly use both hands alike, that they have 
to be corrected by their parents and nurses 
and to be taught systematically to give the 
right hand the preference in conveying the 
food to their mouths, and never to let the 
left hand do that which it is the custom 
of society to perform with the right. We 
are told in the Book of Judges, that during 
the fearful civil war between Israel and 
the tribe of Benjamin, there were seven 
hundred chosen men of the latter who 
were left-handed, and that every one of 
these warriors could “ sling stones at an 
hair’s breadth, .and not miss.” Thus each 
man was worth two in battle, because ho 
had been trained* to make his left hand 
equal to his right. If seven hundred men 
could have been thus educated, why not 
seven thousand, or seven hundred thou- 
sand, or the whole human race? There 
is no reason against it, but -habit, pre- 
judice, and fashion. Ajs to the doctor’s 
reason, apropos of the heart, I shall take 
the liberty of considering it unfounded 
until it shall be .satisfactorily proved in 
the case of any left-handed man or womarf, 
that the action of his or her heart has 
been injuriously affected by his or her ambi- 
dexterity. 

Of course all argument is vain on this 
subject. The old cannot learn* and tho 
young will not learn. Besides, it may be re- 
plied that, all things considered, the world 
gets on very well m it is, although it only 
uses one half of the manual skill with which 
Nature has endowed the lordly race that 
has subdued and replenished it. True; 
and a truism. Yet did not the world get 
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on very well with oil lamps, stage-coaches, 
Margate hoys, and the semaphore ? without 
eras, railways, steam-ships, and the electric 
telegraph? 

After all, the whirligig of fashion and 
prejudice has its revenge as well as the 
whirligig of Time. If the male half of 
the world do such injustice to itself as 
to sacrifice fifty per cent of its working 
power, the female half of the world takes 
up the co-equal limb that has been scorned, 
and makes it a beauty and a joy for ever. 
On the fourth finger of the hand, which is 
not so greatly in danger of collision with 
the hard facts and hard implements of toil 
as the hand that does the daily work of the 
world, the* bridegroom places the symbol of 
marriage, the plain gold ring, which it is 
the glory of a true woman to be privileged 
to wear ; happiest of all the happy sVie, if 
conjugal love on her part and that of her 
husband be as .unalloyed with falsehood 
and change as the pure gold is with dross ; 
and if the circle of their mutual confidences 
and affection be as complete* and without 
a break in its continuity, as the little circle 
which on the bridal mom her spouse placed 
upon her finger. It is a variety of the 
samo old medical superstition, which has 
so largely helped to bring the left hand 
into disuse among mankind, that has 
helped the better and fairer half of man- 
kind to make amends for the injustice 
done it. “ The wedding ring,” says an 
ancient author, “is worn on the fourth 
finger of the left hand, because it was 
formerly believed that a small artery ran 
from this finger to tho heart. This,” he 
adds, “ is contradicted by experience ; but 
several eminent authors, as well Gen- 
tiles as Christians, as well physicians as 
divines, were formerly of this opinion; 
and, therefore^ they thought this finger the 
most proper to bear this pledge of love, that 
from thence it might be conveyed, as it were, 
to the heart. Levinus Lemnius, speaking 
of the ring finger, says that a smalUbranch 
of 4h© artery, and not of the nerve, as 
Gellius thought, is stretched forth from the 
heart to this finger, the motion whereof, 
you may perceive, evidently in all this 
affects the heart in woman by the touch of 
your fore-finger. I used to raise such, as 
were fallen m a swoon by pinching this 
joint, and by rubbing the ring of gold 
with a little saffron, for by this a restoring 
force passeth to the heart, and refresheth 
the fountain of life with which the finger 
is joined. Wherefore antiquity thought 
fit to compass it about with gold” 
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In our day, the rubbing of the gold ring 
with a new dress, or with a set of dia- 
monds, might possibly be more effective 
than the rubbing with saffron. * But let 
that pass. The right hand may be given 
in marriage ; but, as far as the ladies are 
concerned, it is tho left hand that confirms 
and seals the bargain. 

THE IGNIS FATUUS AND THE FIIiE. 
When first in foolish early days 
I youth and beauty saw, 

And felt within my spirit stir 
True to our Nature’s law; 

And yet again when other charms 
Onec more did strongly move 
And shake my heart, I both times said 
. I think this must be love. 

But when at last I met you, dear. 

And got to know your heart. 

And found your beauty was not all, 

But quite the smallest part 

Of such a noble whole as still 
With knowledge nobler grew, 

My heart spoke plainly out, and then 
That this was love I knew. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 

a 

Whether I am I, is a question which 
most of us can answer with tolerable con- 
fidence ; and yet it has puzzled physicians 
and metaphysicians very considerably. We 
are told that all the material particles, all 
the carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and so forth 
composing the human body, change in the 
course of a certain number of years ; they 
enter into new combinations. Materially or 
corporeally speaking, I am not the same 
man that I was ten years ago. My bodily 
weight is made up of wholly different 
particles, and I am not I ; the I of 1870, is 
not the same as the I of 1860 ; I am another 
man altogether. As to the metaphysicians, 
they have so mystified the world with the 
synthesis of the I with the non the Ich 
with the non Ich, the ego with the non 
ego, that nobody can make anything of 
the matter. There was a very good plan 
‘adopted, according to lyrical authority, by 
the little old woman who fell asleep on the 
king’s highway. Being bewildered with a 
trick which had been played by a pedlar, 
named Stout, she resolved to make use of 
her little dog as a test-proof of her personal 
identity, an honest witness to show whether 
she was really herself or not. She stated 

the case thus : 

If I be I, 

As 1 do hope I be, 

I have a little dog at home, 

And he knows me* 
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And then proceeds to argue : 

If I be I, 

He’ll wag his little tail ; 

But if I do not I, 

He’ll bark and wail. 

The question of personal identity often 
resolves itself into a mere case of imposture, 
the case of pretending to be what we are 
not, for the attainment of certain ends by 
indirect means. This is a famous instru- 
ment in the hands of the dramatist. Many 
and many a plot, good, bad, and indifferent, 
turns npon some machination of this kind. 
Tho audience are sometimes kept in the 
dark until the very last scene ; whereas in 
other instances the dramatist prefers to let 
them into the secret at once. In Scribe’s 
Opera of the Crown Diamonds, so pleasantly 
be-je welled with sparkling music by Auber, 
the veritable Queen of Spain pretends to be 
a brigand’s daughter ; and her lover, inno- 
cent fellow, has not the slightest suspicion 
of the real truth until the dazzling scene 
of the throne-room in the last act. Again 
in Lord Lytton’s Lady of Lyons, we (the 
audience) know all about tho circum- 
stances which drove the gardener’s son to 
the personation of an Italian prince, ana 
the agony which Pauline Deschapelles suf- 
fered when she discovered the cheat ; but 
as Claude Melnotte, much to the satisfac- 
tion of everybody, is a good fellow at heart, 
everything turns out well in the end. 

The records of courts of justice present 
multiplied instances more or less allied to 
this in character. Bamfylde Moore Carew 
(if his history bo trustworthy, which is 
doubtful) was a famous example of the bold 
unscrupulous personator. He could so 
change the expression of his features, tho 
arrangement of his hair, the apparent bulk 
of his person, the bend or curve of his 
shoulders, the shape of his legs, his mien or 
gait, and his general appearance, as to de- 
ceive everybody. On one occasion he so 
pricked his hands and face, and so effec- 
tually rubbed in gunpowder and bay-salt, as 
to appear exactly like a man suffering se- 
verely from small-pox ; thereby averting t im- 
pressment as a seaman. When in America, 
and dressed as a Quaker, he deceived all 
the real Quakers in Philadelphia. On ohe 
occasion, as a gentleman unknown in the 
neighbourhood, he visited Colonel Strange* 
ways. The conversation turned upon the 
notorious Bamfylde Moore Carew. The 
colonel said he knew him well, and would 
never allow himself to be deceived as other 

E ersons had been. The real Bamfylde, an 
our or two afterwards, betook himself to 


a gipsy haunt known to him in the neigh- 
bourhood, and underwent a most thorough 
personal transformation. He appeared at 
the colonel’s house as a wretched object, 
all rags and tatters, leaning on crutches, 
displaying a counterfeit wound on the leg, 
and uttering piteous moans. He received 
charity from the colonel, who did not sus- 
pect the trick. Bamfylde again appeared 
as a gentleman guest at the colonel’s tablo 
that evening, and announced what he had 
done. Bamfylde, who was well-known at 
Mr. Portman’s, near Blandford, appeared 
there one day as a rat-catcher, and after 
creating great amusement by his clever- 
ness, was addressed by a Mr. Ploy dell, who 
expressed pleasure at meeting tho cele- 
brated Mr. Carew, whom he had never 
seen before. “Yes you have,” said Bam- 
fylde f who' announced that he was a cer- 
tain wretched beggar to whom Mr. Pleydell 
had given charity a few days before. Upon 
a declaration that such a deception would 
^ot pass undetected a second time, Bam- 
fylde accepted the challenge. Next day, 
Mr. Pleydell’s servants were called out to 
an old woman, who was leaning on a 
crutch, and dragging along three miserable 
children ; she was so importunate, and the 
children . were so noisy, that the master 
came out, spoke to her, gave her money, 
and sent her away. It was not known 
that Bamfylde and the old woman were 
one person until he announced the fact 
at Mr. Pleydell’s table that same evening. 
So it was, everywhere ; whether as a ship- 
wrecked mariner, a Kentish farmer im- 
poverished by floods, or a clergyman brought 
to distress by unavoidable calamities, this 
strange man’s disguise is described as all 
but impenetrable. 

The touching story of the Beauty of 
Buttermere presents an example of perso- 
nation for fraudulent purposes. In 1792 
a volume was published, under the title of 
A Fortnight’s Ramble, giving an account 
of a visit to the Lake district of Cumber- 
land. The tourist, at the little inn at But- 
termere, was waited upon by a young girl 
of exquisite beauty, fourteen or fifteen 
years of age; and he wrote as he felt, 
about finding such a girl under so humble 
a rqof. When he went again, a ( few years 
afterwards, he found her a full-grown wo- 
man, more lovely than ever. He also 
saw evidences that his book had attracted 
visitors to the spot; for there were scribbled 
verses on the walls of the inn, pot only in 
English, but in French, Latin, and Greek, 
all in praise of the reigning beauty of the 
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Lakes. In 1802 the inn was visited by 
j the (so-called) Honourable Colonel Hope, 
brother of the Earl of Hopetoun ; a hand- 
some man, with a very winning address. 
He proposed to Mary, and was accepted. 
Not long after the marriage, he fell into the 
: meshes of the law, and proved to be a 
man named Hatfield, who had committed 
forgery, bigamy, and a long list of other 
crimes, which brought him to the scaffold. 

Real similarity of form and features, 
without any attempt at fraud or deception, 
is a different thing from the kind of per- 
sonation above adverted to. Shakespeare 
made excellent use of it in his cvcr-fresh 
Comedy of Errors. But concerning remark- 
able likenesses, it should always be borne 
in mind «that two people who seem wonder- 
fully alike apar^ will usually bp found, when 
they are brought together, to to very little 
alike, or very much less so than was honestly 
supposed. 

Medical men are aware of the co-exist- 
ence of persons bearing a marvellous Re- 
semblance one to another ; and so are 
i judges and barristers. Disputed cases of 
the kind are by no means uncommon.* 
Early in the present century there were 
two men, Hoag and Parker, so exactly or 
so nearly alike that it was no ehsy matter 
to know which was which. One of them, 
a rogue, benefited by this resemblance. 
Being apprehended for some criminal 
offence, and placed at the bar, somo of 
the witnesses swore that the man before 
them was Hoag; others swore that he was 
Parker; as the benefit of the doubt generally 
goes with the accused in such cases, the 
man was acquitted. 

Very considerable embarrassment some- 
times arises at coroners’ inquests, owing 
to the difficulty of settling the identity of 
the deceased person. Three oases out of 
soveral, may be selected, to show how honest 
persons may bo self-deceived. 

' There was an instance in 1817, in which 
the dead body of a woman was f3und tied 
t<5 a boat, drawn up near Greenwich. At* 
an inquest consequently held, an old man 
came forward ana swore that the deceased 
was his daughter, the wife of an out-pen- 
■ sioner. He described a fierce quarrel 
which had taken place between the tnar- 
ried couple, and in which ho had inter- 
fered to avert serious consequences ; they 
left his house together, and he. had not 
since seen the woman. Other persons also 
swore that the deceased was the old man’s 
daughter. The police were set upon the 
track of the husb&nd, who was away j 


but they suddenly lighted upon the wife 
herself, alive and well ! The old man 
and his neighbours were all surprised 
at this fact ; the coroner severely repri- 
manded them for the blunder they had 
made; but it was admitted that the per- 
sonal resemblance between the two women 
was considerable, even to the existence of 
a mark on one arm. The deceased body 
was not identified ; nor was it known 
whether the death was by murder or by 
suicide. 

In I860, the coroner of Burton-on-Trent 
held an inquest on the body of a man 
found in the river near the town. Two 
respectablo men, who came to view the 
body, at once announced it to be that of a 
brother of theirs, who had been for a 
short time missing from home. Their state- 
ment was believed, their claim allowed; 
and they were permitted to bury the body 
in Burton-on-Trent churchyard. The in- 
quest was adjourned, in the hope of obtain- 
ing additional evidence as to the cause of 
death. When the jury re-assembled, they 
were surprised to see the real brother enter 
the room, alive and well. There seems to 
have been no collusion here ; the relatives 
had been deceived by a great likeness ; and 
the parish repaid them the cost of the 
funeral. In this, as in the last-mentioned 
instance, failure attended all the attempts 
made to identify the dead body, or to as- 
certain the cause of death. 

Perhaps the Hackney Wick case, which 
rivetted public attention in 1868, was one 
of the most remarkable on record, in re- 
gard to the persistency, with which several 
persons asserted an identity, under circum- 
stances which would have necessitated a 
particular man being three or four different 
men at one time. There were some half- 
finished houses near the Hackney Wick, or 
Victoria Park, station, of the North London 
Railway. The builder, having determined 
to finish them, went to one of the houses 
in April of the above-named year, opened 
it, and perceived a very offensive odour in 
thd passages and kitchen. A little search 
brought to light a dead body in a large 
cupboard under the stairs. The state of 
the body denoted that death must have 
occurred two or three months before. 
Thero was a scar over one eyebrow, such 
as might have been occasioned by a fall or 
a bruise. The clothes were good, but a 
little blood-stained ; and an additional odd 
boot was found near the body. An empty 
phial, labelled “laudanum: poison,” was 
on a shelf in the cupboard, with only just 
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sufficient liquid in it to permit of chemical 
analysis. The person appeared to have 
been about thirty-fire years old, and five 
feet: six inches high. At an inquest, shortly 
afterwards held, a carpenter deposed that, 
in the preceding month of February, he 
had seen a gentlemanly-looking man sitting 
on a heap of building materials near the 
unfinished houses, cutting up little bits of 
wood, as a boy might do who was making 
a boat. He gave strange and incoherent 
answers to some questions put to him ; 
but, as he was quiet and inoffensive in 
manner, and was not seen again, the inci- 
dent went out of recollection. 

But now ensned the extraordinary epi- 
sode of conflicting identification. .The 
carpenter, on seeing the dead body, at 
once declared it to be that of the poor 
demented gentleman whom he had seen 
two months earlier. A lady came for- 
ward, and described a brother of hers who 
had been missing from his borne for some 
months. He had another sister, who lived 
at Hackney Wick, though his own resi- 
dence was elsewhere. On seeing tho dead 
body, she pronounced it to be either vom 
tably her brother, or very much like him. 
This lady’s testimony was not incom- 
patible with that of the carpenter ; but the 
complication was now to come. A lady 
% and gentleman came forward to state that 
a man had deserted his wife and family 
about eighteen months previously, taking 
away two thousand pounds’ worth of pro- 
perty with him; they produced a photo- 
graph, which struck those who saw it as 
possessing much resemblance to the fea- 
tures of the deceased person. But while 
this incident was under consideration, the 
friends of an emigrant appeared, stating 
that he had returned from New Zealand, 
and then disappeared. Nothing was done, 
however, towards identifying the body in 
this quarter. Dr. Ellis, physician to St. 
Luke’s Hospital, stated in evidence that, 
on the night of the first of February, a 
lunatic named Heasman had escaped from , 
the hospital in Old-street, in a most extra- 
ordinary way, seeing that he must have 
passed through six locked doorways, climbed 
up a wall fifteen fleet high, and jumped or 
dropped on the pavement outside. Heas- 
man, however, was a strong active man, of 
thirty-five or forty years of age, and might 
possibly have accomplished what would be 
beyond the muscular powers of most man. 
Dr. Ellis, when he saw the dead body, at 
once pronounced it to be that of Heasman, 
wearing the same clothes as he had 


worn at the hospital. On examining an old 
boot found near the body, the name, of 
Harnett was seen written on the lining. 
Dr. Ellis said that there was a man named 
Harnett lodged in one of the six rooms 
through which the lunatio must have 
passed in effecting his escape. Strong as 
this testimony was, a lady, who had heard 
Dr. Ellis give his evidence, nevertheless 
insisted that the deceased was her hus- 
band, who had been missing for some 
time ; she especially identified a peculiar 
mark on one of the fingers. 

Next, came a witness who supported the 
view taken by Dr. Ellis. A brother of 
Heasman stated that the unfortunate man, 
though sane on most subjects, bad for many 
years been under an hallucination that ho 
had bgen poisoned, and was now dead — 
speaking of himself in the past tense. He 
was married, and had a family of eight 
children. He had been an inmate of St. 
Luke’s about eighteen months. Like Dr. 
Ellis, this brother believed the deceased to 
have been the lunatic Heasman. In spite 
of all this, however, a new witness, Mrs. 
Mary Anne Banks, distinctly swore that 
the deceased was her husband. He was a 
commercial travclhr, who had been for 
some tim'e missing. She stated that there 
was a general resemblance both in form 
and features. She described (before seeing 
the body) a very peculiar mark which her 
husband had on one of his fingers; and 
the deceased bad exactly such a mark. 
Her sisters', two married women, corro- 
borated her assertion that the deceased was 
her husband Banks — also comparing the 
fingers, the features, the general contour of 
face, the beard, the moustache, the chest, the 
shoulders, all tallied. While the jury, utterly 
bewildered, were considering this evidence, 
another lady came forward, and showed a 
photograph of a missing gentleman, much 
moro resembling the deceased than that 
which had been produced from St. Luke’s. • 
Mrs. BSnks, and Mr. Heasman’s brothor, 
both appeared on a subsequent occasion, 
and each insisted on the truth of tho re- 
spective stories told. Cumulative testimony, 
however, was forthcoming in support of 
the St. Luke’s incident. Mrs. Heasman, 
wife of the unfortunate man, not only cor- 
roborated the identity $ but stated that the 
name of Heasman, found on some of the 
deceased man’s under- clothing, was written 
by herself, and that the dark-blue trouser# 
were the same which she had stitched with 
the aid of a sewing-machine. Dr. Ellis, 
once more, found that the deceased had lost 
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a tooth, exactly corresponding in position 
with one lost by Heasman. The coroner 
could not discern that any of the witnesses 
would benefit by the death of the deceased ; 
he gave them all credit for being sincere, 
however certain it was that some of them 
must have been mistaken. The jury, after 
a patient investigation, agreed with the 
coroner, that the deceased was the lunatic 
Heasman ; but they could not find how he 
had come by his death, although they be- 
lieved he had poisoned himself. 

IRISH STREET SONGS. 

It has long been known by all persons 
acquainted with Ireland and the Irish, that 
Tom Moore’s songs, charming and Aiusical 
as they arc, never acquired any real popu- 
larity with the large mass of the people, 
especially that large section who still speak 
the Celtic language, and for the most part 
the Celtic language only. The men in 
frieze very soon discovered that there was 
something wanting in the lyrist of Holland 
House. Irish poets, too, complained that 
the fine old melodies of Erin were cor- 
rupted, tinkered, and often spoiled by the 
bard of Paternoster-row. They found, they 
said, a want of earnostness and patriotism, 
worst of all, a deficiency of Irish feeling, 
character, and local colour. 

Severer and less impulsive critics laid 
the lyrist on their quiet, respective dissect- 
ing-tables. The most honest of these gen- 
tlemen (we need hardly say we allude to 
the Whig critics) confessed the delightful 
harmony of such songs as She is Far from 
the Land where her Young Hero Sleeps 
(an elegy on poor misguided young Em- 
met), Therms not in the Wide World a 
Valley so Sweet, and Love’s Young 
Dream. But, indeed, they said, consider- 
ing that Moore stole the music, they could 
hardly bestow much praise on * him for 
making his English dra\ving-room songs 
harmonious. The music of the old Irish 
melodies was an exhalation, they cried, 
drawn by God’s blessed sunshine (here 
they grew almost poetical), from tlm green 
fields, bold capes, and wild mountains of 
Erin; but they went on, look how Tom 
lisps and minces to please tho Loudon 
Beason, and the Saxon drones and butter- 
flies. Deficient^ said they, in vehemence, 
ower, and moral strength, he cloys you, 
e overloads a narrow hem of thought with 
pretty metaphors and millinery. Neverthe- 
less he is immeasurably our greatest poet, 


went on the Aristarchuses of Cork and 
Dublin; he is even, they went so far as to 
say, the greatest lyrist that ever lived, ex- 
cept Burns and Beranger ; and even Burns 
ho rivalled in his gay measures. But he is 
an alien from Erin. Long after, but still in 
tho poet’s lifetime, Mr. Croft on Croker, in 
his book on The Popular Songs of Ireland, 
published in 1839, revived these accusations 
with good-natured satire. “Mr. Thomas 
Moore’s songs,” says that pleasant writer, 
quoting somebody (we shrewdly believe 
himself), “in general, have as much to do 
with Ireland as with Nova Scotia. Go 
whore Glory wait#" Thee, might just as 
wel( have been sung by a cheesemonger’s 
daughter in High Holborn, when her 
father’s gallant apprentice was going, in a 
fit of irrepressible valour and drink, to 
enlist himself in the Third Buffs.” And 
then again, says Mr. Croker, “ Tom 
Moore’s allusions to Irish localities, are 
scattered thinly about Ins songs, like the 
plums in the pudding of a Yorkshire 
school, only just to save appearances, 
# and to stand godfather to the hypocritical 
dish.” 

The Irish class themselves, in songs, as 
equal to the Germans, inferior only to tho 
Scotch, and superior to the Italian^ tho 
Spaniards, and the English. It might, per- 
haps, lessen the value of this assertion to re- 
mark that Mr. Thomas Davis, of tho Na tion 
(who made it), did not know much of either 
German, Italian, or Spanish ; but still tho 
assertion remains as a standard for future 
Irish writers equally qualified to pronounco 
a judgment. While the Irish allow Burns 
to he a poet of a higher class than Moore, 
they envy France Beranger. But the Eng- 
lishman, the poor, absurd, wrong-headed 
Saxon, they say, is nowhere among the 
lyrical poets. The Jacobite risings moved 
the heart and brain of Scotland, as pro- 
foundly as if tho return of the scurvy 
Stuarts would have secured a pot of money 
to every Scotchman; but even the civil 
wars did not inspire England with a single 
ballad that has lived. Even the powerful 
c^eities, Mars, Bacchus, and Venus, says 
Mr. Thomas Davis, have not inspired half 
a dozen good English songs. There’s Rule 
Britannia; but then that pompous lyric 
was written by Thomson, a Scotchman. 
There’s the British Grenadiers^ but that 
was penned by an Irish regimental chaplain. 
There’s God save the King; but that’s “ a 
parody on a Scotch song.” (?) There is, 
also, merry Bishop Still’s somewhat un- 
orthodox Jolly Good Ale and Old, which is 
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hearty enough ; but then it is a mere black- 
letter curiosity. It is very remarkable, too, 
say those same glowing national writers, 
that in spite of the glory of their navy the 
English have only one thoroughly good sea 
song, and that, singularly enough, was 
written by Mr. Hoare, an Irishman, to blind 
Carolan’s rattling air, the Princess, Royal. 
Of our boasted national humour they find 
traces only in a few songs relating to 
thieves and poachers, such as Nix my Dolly 
Pals and ’Tis my Delight of a Shiny 
Night in the Season of tlio Year. Nor are 
these Irish critics one whit more satisfied 
with the few English Ibve songs they have 
condescended to read. They find even, He 
Walks in Beauty liko the Night (Byron), 
I Awake from Dreams of Thee (Shelley), 
Drink to Me only with Thine Eyes (Ben 
Jonson), or even that passionate and tender 
inspiration, 

Come into the garden, Maud, 

When the black bat night has flown : 

Come into the garden, Maud, 

For I'm hero at the gate alone. 

equally clever, cold, dull, glittering, ant^ 
heartless. But in such Scotch songs as, 
Will ye gae to the Ewe Brights, Marion ? 
Nannie O ! and My ain Countrce ! the same 
somgwhat fretful Celtic gentlemen find in-, 
tense passion, pure loye, honest mirth, and 
true patriotism. 

Irish patriots profess a great anxiety to 
see more good songs written in Celtic. Dr. 
M‘Hale translated all Moore’s into the 
vernacular ; but in too dry and literal a 
manner, by no means adding the idiom 
and colour in which they were deficient. 
We have so slight a knowledge of Irish 
that we cannot either confirm or refute the 
eulogies heaped upon the tongue by emi- 
nent Celtic writers : who claim for “ the 
despised and forsaken language,” and we 
believe justly, an especial adaptation to the 
purposes of the poet, and particularly tho 
lyric poet. 

Tho old Irish bards, whoso works 
even Spenser found to savour “ of subset 
wit and good invention,” and to be 
“sprinkled with some pretty flowers gf 
natural device, which give good grace and 
comeliness,” delighted in metaphor. In 
their poems Erin figures as Ros geal 
Dove or Droimann Donn; she is an ’en- 
slaved virgin who leads the poets through 
Fairy land, to dismiss them at last with a 
prophecy of the day when her warriors 
shall set her free. The only fault of these 
early singers in the minds of the writers of 
’ninety-eight, was that they sang of a clan- 


nish, not of an united, Ireland. They sang 
of M’Carthy’s prowess, O’Rourke’s hospi- 
tality, O’More’s courage, O’Connor’s valour, 
and O’Neill’s pride ; but only at such great 
moments as Aodh O’Neill’s inarch to Mun- 
ster, or Owen Roe’s victory at Bfeinnburb, 
do they rise to wider patriotism. 

Only once or twice did a minstrel tell 
of “a soul that has come into Eire,” and 
summoned with clash of shield the Milesian 
spearmen to battle for Ireland, and to sum- 
mon “ the red branch knights to the danger 
call.” • 

One of the earliest of the patriotic songs 
still popular, is the Ros gal dubh (the 
white-skinned, black-haired Rose). The 
poet typifies Erin as a beautiful maiden 
in distress, t hints at Rose’s dangers, and 
at mysterious help from Italy aiid Spain, 
and ends with a fiery outburst of passion 
over the bloody struggle that must take 
place ere his Rose shall be finally torn 
ftom him. This poem dates from the time 
of Elizabeth. 

Tho Jacobite troubles were sources of 
inspiration to the Irish song - writers, 
whether hiding in Wicklow, or starving at 
S fc. Germains. Many a pining exile, faithful 
to Erin a*S the banished Israelite to Judaea, 
poured forth his soul in passionate longings 
for Erin Ogh. One of the most beautiful 
of these laments is the Ban-Chnoic Erin 
Ogh (the fair hills of Virgin Ireland). 
This plaintive song commences : 

Beautiful and br<jad are the green fields of Erin, 
UileacAn dov O. 

"With life giving grain and golden corn, 

UileacAn dov O. 

And honey in the woods with the mist wreaths deep. 

In tho summer by the paths the high streams leap 
At burning noon rich sparkling dew tho fair flowers 
steep, 

On the fair hills of Erin Ogh ! 

It is said to have been written by an 
Irish student at St. Omer. The Irish 
Jacobite songs are seldom gay or hopeful, 
as, Over r the Water to Charley, Charley is 
my Darling, or Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye 
•Wakin* yet? There are a few exceptions, 
and the most remarkable of these is the 
White Cockade, which Mr. Callanan has 
translated with spirit. Liko most songs 
the |irst verso is the best, and contains the 
central idea ; the second and third are in 
some respects makeshifts, and in the last 
verso the minstrel rousing himself again, 
once more soars to a respectable height. 
The poet begins : 

King Charles he is King? J amea’a son, 

And. from a royal line w sprung; 

Then up with shout and out with blade, 

And we’ll raise once more the white cockade. 
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O ! my dear, my fair-haired youth, 

Thou yet hast hearts of fire and truth j 
Then up with shout and out with blade, 

WoTl raise once more the white cockade. 

Not many of the Jacobite song writers 
are now known by name. Among those 
that are conspicuous, stands one An- 
drew Magrath, generally known among 
the peasants as “Manguire Sugach,” or 
“ The Jolly Merchant.” He seems to have 
been a drunken rover who was expelled 
from the Roman Catholic priesthood, and 
refused admittance to the Protestant 
church, where he sought shelter. The 
disgraced man, a sort of tipsy genius, 
eventually turned pedlar, in Limerick, and 
produced a great many satirical, political, 
and amatory poems. His lmmour is in- 
disputable, bis love poems are pure and 
fervid. His “ Lament ” at being neither 
Protestant nor Papist, a mock serious 
poem, is still a popular Irish street song. 
His finest Jacobite verses perhaps are con- 
tained in his Song of Freedom, and begin : 

* 

AH woeful long, I wept despairing. 

Sad hearted, fainting, wearied, weak, 

Tho foeman’s withering bondage wearing, 

! Uid in the gorge of the mountains bleak. 0 

No friend to cheer my visions dreary, 

Savo generous Bonn, the King of Faery, 

Who mid the festal banquet airy. 

Did strains prophetic to mo speak. » 

This same Donn, king of tho Munster 
Fairies, who prophesied the victorious re- 
turn of the untoward Stuarts from France, 
l was originally, says Celtic legend, the son 
of Milesius, a famous king of Spain, who, 
when his kinsfolks invaded Ireland more 
than a thousand years before the Christian 
era, was cast away with all his ship’s com- 
pany on tho west coast of Munster. He 
now reigns (especially by moonlight) at 
Knock-firinn : a haunted hill, in tho county 
Limerick, where he has been evon seen 
by belated persons drunk enough to see 
him. Tho Jolly Merchant's ong, in the 
second verse, contains an allusion to 
Phelim, father of Con of the Hundred 
Battles, who tho most veracious Irish his- 
torians have over and over again proved 
to be son of Tuathal Teachtmar : a better 
man than the spelling of his rough name 
would seem to imply, who ruled in Ireland 
circa 200 B.c. (Emperor Soverus). An- 
other of theSe Jacobite minstrels (and the 
writers of street songs are so seldom known 
that it is interesting to trace the patri- 
archs), was John M’Donnell, surnamed 
Claragh, a native of Charleville, in tho 
county Cork. He was the. contemporary 
of a celebrated Limerick poet, whisky- 


drinker, and wit, John Toomey. M’Dounell 
began at least, even if he did not finish, a 
History of Ireland, and had the intention 
of translating the Iliad into Irish. He 
was a staunch Jacobite. In his Vision, a 
patriotic song, a beautiful Banshee (not 
the weeping and wailing hag of modern 
Irish legends), is supposed to lead him 
through the fairy haunts of Ireland. The 
song ends with a dubious prophecy almost 
worthy of the great Zadkiel, or a Derby 
Day prophet 

“ Say O say, thou being bright ! 

When shall tho lana from slavery waken. 

When shall our hero claim his right 
And tyrants’ halls bo terror shaken P” 

She gives no sign — the form divine 
Pass’d like the winds bv fairies woken ; 

The future holds in Time’s dark folds, 

Tho despot’s chain of bondage broken. 

Wo beg to say we aro indebted to Mr. 
Walsli for the ingenious word “ woken.” 
M’Donnell died in 1754, and his brother 
poet, John Toomey, wrote his elegy. Some 
time after these men came Owen O’Sul- 
livan (Owen the Red), a nativo of Kerry. 
This eccentric bard was a reaper, and in 
tjjie off season an itinerant hedge school- 
master, whose wandering disciples learnt 
from him to translate Homer and Virgil 
into Irish. He is a favourite poet of tho 
Munster peasantry. Like Burns, he loved 
not wisely, but too well ; like Burns, too, bo 
drank himself to death in his prime. 
O’Sullivan’s great drinking song begins 
almost fiercely, and with the poet’s usual 
irrestrainable dythrambic vehemence: 

This cup’s flowing treasure 
I toast to that treasure 
The brave man whose pleasure 
Is drinking rich wine. 

Who deep flagons draining, 

From quarrels abstaining. 

The morn finds remaining, 

All joyous, divine. 

It ne’er shall be mine 
To {rather vile coin, 

To tools at life’s waning, 

For age to resign. 

Another of these celebrities was William 
Heffernan (Blind William), of Shronehill, 
in Tipperary : a rival of M’Donnell and 
Toomey in the Bardic Sessions, or Eistedd- 
fods, of those days. This Heffernan was 
only so far like Homer that he was literally 
a blind beggar ; yet his satires, elegies, 
love songs, and odes are pronounced by 
Irish scholars to be singularly refined, 
tender, and sweet. His Cliona of the 
Rock, Mr. Hardiman says, “ is heightened 
with all tho glow and warmth of the richest 
Oriental colouring.” Another popular song 
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writer of tlie Georgian era was Donough 
Roe M’Namara, a hedge schoolmaster, horn 
at Waterford. He wrote a small ^Eneid, 
to celebrate his intended emigration to 
Newfoundland. Among other bards of 
this kind we may mention the Reverend 
William English, a friar of Cork, a great 
humorist. Also, Timothy O’Sullivan, usu- 
ally called Teige Gaelach, a poet of Water- 
ford, who, after a wild and reckless youth, 
became penitent, and wrote numerous 
sacred poems and hymns, which have been 
Collected into a volume. 

In the troubled times, when the French 
Revolution gave false hopes to tho dis- 
affected in Ireland, the song- writers’ hearts 
began again to stir with wild impulses. It 
was in 1797, when the French tricolor was 
waving in Bantry Bay, and the moment 
of the expulsion of the hated Saxon seemed 
at hand, that that fine song, The Shan van 
Vocht (the poor old woman), was written : 
the refrain sounds like the advancing march 
of armed men. The poor old woman named 
in tho song is, we need hardly say, a seer 
or prophetess, who foretells the speedy 
gathering of tho pikes “ in good repair” on 
that noble battle-field not unused by the 
Danes and Milesians of old — the Curragh 
of Kildare. At many a rebel camp on the 
green hills of Erin have these words been 
shouted : 

Oh, the French are on the sea, 

Says the Shan van Vocht, 

The French are on the sea, 

Says the Shan van Vocht. 

Oh ! the French ore in the bay, 

ThoyMl'be here without delay, 

And the Orange will decay, 

■Says the Shan van Vocht. 

This martial song has one especial and un- 
usual merit among songs, that the last 
verse rises to a climax, and expresses a 
higher thought than those preceding it. 
The final words rush on with the irrestrain- 
able velocity of an avalanche. Pity they 
were so mischievous and so fallacious ! 

Will Ireland then he free P 
Says the Shan van Vocht. 

Yes ! Ireland shall be free, t 

From the centre to the sea. «- 

Then hurrah for Liberty ! 

Says the Shan van Vocht. 

That great Protestant tune, Boyne WaWr, 
dates back to an earlier period tban ’97, as 
does tbe Protestant Boys, written by some 
Ulster clergyman. 

Later, the times of the volunteers and 
the united Irishmen gave Ireland a few 
good songs, more especially the one 
written by Lysagbt, or Grattan, and called 
The Man who led the "Van of the Irish 


Volunteers. The words, to the rattling 
tune of The British Grenadiers, are how- 
ever only remarkable for containing a para- 
phrase of Grattan’s eloquent sentence, “ I 
watched by the cradle of Irish independence, 
and followed after its hearse.” The Irish 
are also proud of Erin go Bragh, and God 
Save the Rights of Man : both songs of the 
later outbreaks of Wolf Tone’s time. Lv- 
saght’s Island is by no means to be de- 
spised as a national lyric. 

The troubles of ’98 and of Emmet’s time 
were commemorated in that fine lyric, Tho 
Wearing of the Green, by Henry Grattan 
Curran. Mr. Boucicaull’s picturesque pa- 
raphrase of the song, or even more than 
paraphrase of it, in Arrah-na- Pogue, has 
made it almost as well known in London 
as it is in Dublin. As in most Irish rebel 
songs* and, indoed, most Irish lyrics that 
are not mere tipsy praises of whisky, there 
is a tone of sorrow and despair ; as Tom 
Moore says beautifully in his Dear Harp of 
juy Country : 

So oft has thou echoed the deep eigh of sadness. 

That e’on in thy mirth it will steal from thee still. 

‘Curran’s finest verse is the following : 

Oh, I car© not for tho thistle, 
u And I care not for the rose. 

For when the cold winds whistle, 

Neither down nor crimson shows. 

But like hope to him that’s friendless, 

Where no gaudy flower is seen, 

By our graves with love that’s endless, 

Waves our own true-hearted green. 

The so-called Irish patriot is never tired 
of singing of the green flag, the green im- 
mortal shamrock, and the green hills of 
Erin. In the Up for the Green : a song of 
the United Irishmen of- ’96, tho chorus 
ends : 

Then up for the green, boys, O up for the green, 

Shout it back to the Sassanach, “ We’ll never sell tho 
green ; ** 

For our Tone is coming back, and with men enough, I 
ween, % 

To rescue and avenge us, and our own immortal green.” 

ThomeiS David ; who, however mad was 
certainly a true lyrical poet, christened 
some of his feverish verses The Green 
above the Red. Though rather startling 
to quiet, honest, well-intentioned English- 
men, the song is a brave and earnest one. 
The most passionate of the stanzas runs : 

Sure ’twas for this Lord Edward died and Wolf Tone 
sunk serene, 

Because they could not bear to leave the Bed above tho 
Green. 

And ’tw&s for this that Owen fought and Sarsfield 
nobly bled, 

Because their eyes were hot touwe the Green above the 
Bed. 
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Hardly less fiery effusions as street songs, 
intended more for the middle than the lower 
classes, are John Banim’s. 

Ho said that ho was not our brother, 

The mongrel, he said what we knew ; 

Ho, Erin, our dear island mother, 

He ne'er hadhia black blood from you. 

We need scarcely say who the black- 
blooded individual mentioned is, or plead 
that, like another eminent personage not 
unknown at Fenian meetings, he is scarcely 
as black as he has been painted. Doctor 
Brennan’s When Erin first Rose, though 
revolutionary, is glowing with true poetry, 
and would not have been unworthy even 
of Campbell. It begins finely : 

When Erin first rose from the dork swelling flood, 
God bless’d the green island, and said it was good. 
The emerald of Europe it sparkled and shone 
In the ring of the world, the most precious I tone ; 

In her sun, in her soil, in her station thrice blest, 
With her back towards Britain, her face to the west, 
Erin stands like ft fortress upon her steep shore, 

And strikes her high harp *mid the ocean’s deep roar. 

A notice of Irish street songs would be 
incomplete that did not treat of the con- 
vivial as well as the patriotic songs. High 
in this class stand those two jovial reck-' 1 
less lyrics, Garryowen, and the Rakes of 
Mallow. The first is very old ; tlie most 
lively verse runs : 

We arc the boys that delight in 

Smashing the Limerick lamps whon lighting, 

Through the streets like porters fighting. 

And tearing all before us. 

Chorus : 

Instead of spa we’ll drink brown alo, 

And pay the reckoning on the nail ; 

No man for debt shall go to jail, 

From Garryowen in glory. 

It is not easy to beat this song for tipsy 
jollity and headlong Celtic “ devilment,” bub 
it must be confessed that in the Rakes of 
Mallow the iwo first verses sound like the 
bangs of a drunken man’s shillaleh : . 

Beauing, belling, dancing, drinking, 

Breaking windows, cursing, sinking, 

Ever raking, never thinking, 

* liive the rakes of Mallow. 

Spending faster than it comes, 

Boating waiters, bailiffs, duns, 

Bacchus' truo- begot ten sons, 

Live the rakes of Mallow. 

A better* written and scarcely less famous 
convivial soug is, Bumper Squire Jones: 
written by jovial Baron Dawson, a great 
legal authority in his day, to Carolan’s 
air of Plauxty Jones. The great harper 
and the baron were enjoying the some- 
what lavish* hospitality of Squire Jones, at 
Money glass, and slept in adjoining rooms ; 


the baroA, who was both a wag and a poet, 
hearing Carolan one night composing a 
song in crippled English to the honour 
of his host, wrote a set of fresh words, 
and, remembering the air' the next morn- 
ing at breakfast, sang the melody to his 
own words, and accused tlie enraged bard 
of piracy. The baron’s song begins : 

Ye good fellows all 

Who love to be told where good claret's in store, 
Attend to tho call 
Of one who's ne'er frighted, 

But greatly delighted 
With six bottles more: 

and the verse ends with the refrain: 

Then away with the claret — a bumper, Squire Jones. 

This song smacks of the hard drinking 
days of Squire Western. Mr. Crofton 
Crokor, in his pleasant collection of Irish 
popular songs, classifies them under the 
lour national heads, St. Patrick, the Po- 
tato, the Shamrock, and Whisky. The 
capital old song: 

Oh, St. Patrick was a gentleman, 

Who came of dacent people — 

was written by Messrs. Bonnet and Toleken, 
of Cork, and first sung by them, at a 
masquerade, in 1814. The song was after- 
wards lengthened for Webbe, the comedian, 
who made it popular. 

Tho finest song relating to the Sham- 
rock, is tho Green little Shamrock of Ire- 
land : written by Cherry, the actor, for Mrs. 
Mountain, who sang it in a monopolyloguo 
in the Little Opera House, Capel- street, 
Dublin, in 1806. The first verse is very 
pretty and fervid : 

There's a dear little plant that grows in our isle, 

'Twas Sfc. Patrick himself sure that set it, 

And the sun of his labour with pleasure did smile, 

And with dew from his eye often wet it. 

It thrives through the bog, through tho brake, through 
tho mireland, 

And he called it the dear little shamrock of Ireland : 
The sweet little shamrock, the dear little shamrock, 

The sweet little, green little shamrock of Ireland. 

The potato has not been sung of in any 
v^ry lasting verse. Whisky lias had, wo 
need hardly say, immomorable street lyrists. 
One of the best of these songs is Love and 
Whisky, written about 1760. Mr. Croker 
says it was “ the most popular song in the 
heyday of Irish voluntcerism.” It is sung 
to the lively tune of Bobbing Joan, and 
runs in this sort of measure : 

But love’s jealous pang 

In heart-ache oft we* find it, 

Whisky, in its turn, 

A headache leaves behind it. 

# # # • 
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Love and whisky’s joys, • 

Let us gaily twist ’em. 

In the thread of life, 

Faith, we can't resist 'em. 

Our notice of Irish street songs would 
be incomplete if we forgot to allude to 
those wonderful specimens of the mad 
pedantry of Irish hedge schoolmasters, so 
admirably ridiculed in The Groves of 
Blarney, a parody which the elder Mathews 
helped to make famous. An itinerant bard 
had composed a song in praise of Castle 
Hyde, for which, to his disgust, he was 
driven from the door by the enraged pro- 
prietor. At a party soon afterwards, Mr. 
Millikin, a Cork poet, undertook to produce 
a song equal, if not superior, in absurdity. 
Accordingly, borrowing the tune, he went 
home and produced The Groves of Blarney. 
The lines — 

There’s gravel walks there for speculation, 

And conversation in sweet solitude, 

'Tis there the lover may hear the dove or 
The gentle plover in the afternoon — 

are exactly in the manner of a hedge poet, 
and still better is the verse beginning, 

There’s statues gracing the noble place in 
All hoathen goddesses so fair, 

Bold Neptune, Plutarch, and Nicodcmus, 

All standing naked in the open air. 

The verso on the Blarney Stone : 

There is the stone there that whoever kisses. 

Oh, ho never misses to grow eloquent, 

was added by Father Prout. 

The Dublin street songs of the old time 
were sometimes ferocious, and sometimes 
insipidly sentimental. Of the thieves’ songs 
one of the most savagely horrible is Luke 
Caffrcy’s Kilmainham Minuet. (Another 
name for the death struggle on the gallows.) 
The writer describes in soft Dublin slang 
.the- efforts of thieves to restore consciousness 
in a felon who had been hung. 

A still more famous Dublin street song 
was, The Night before Larry was Stretched, 
the authorship of which has been attributed 
to Curran, Lysaght, and Dean Burrowes, 


of Cork, but is now supposed to have 
been really written by “ Hurlfoot Bill,” 
a man who kept a cloth shop at Waterford. 
Larry was a half paralysed thief named 
Lambert, who, at once ferocious and cow- 
ardly, always counselled murdering those 
whom his gang robbed. Kicking and 
fighting, he was dragged by a rope to the 
place of execution. In the song Larry’s 
companions are supposed to visit him in 
the condemned cell on the last night of his 
life, and play at cards with him on the 
lid of his coffin. Larry is by no means 
dismayed, and has spirit enough left to 
knock down a man who cheats, and to 
throw away the chaplain’s wig. 
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) THE DOCTOR’S MIXTURE. 

BOOK X. 

r CHAPTER I. TILSTON. 

TnERE are still some ol$ country towns 
1 which tho railways, with all their laborious 
| and eccentric meanderings, have never 
*\ touched — dry and thirsty spots, which th? 

V new and fruitful streams of traffic have 
[ not. irrigated. Tilston was one of tliese un- 
J. lucky places, long since left behind, hob- 
, bling on in its old-fashioned clothes, wheez- 
(» ing astlimatically, yet bearing itself as if it 
! were as fresh, brisk, well-shaped, and well- 
4 dressed as tho great city itself. But this 
) rural conceit was as pardonable as an old 
y man’s belief in the past — that is, in what is 
his past. It was delightfully unconscious 
that it was “failing,” that its blood, flesh, 
strength, bono even, was being drawn 
away to Westcope, the young and flourish- 
ing giant some ten miles away, which 
throbbed with manufacture, glowed with 
tho hot bl^od of labour, the fires of fur- 
naces, and positively radiated off the centre 
of a metallic cobweb of railways. Yet 
Tilston had attractions of its own. It lay 
in a rich district, well furnished, which 
mature, as a manufacturing gentleman from 
Westcope remarked, had cushioned and 
upholstered in her very best green terry. 

Who does not know that pattern of a 
place, seen a good way off; its patches 
of white playing hide and seek with us 
among the trees; the supporting hills on 
each side, whose shoulders lean forward 
as though they were whispering ; the fine, 
broad river, crossed by a handsome bridge, 

; of which the Tilston folk vyere vastly proud, 
u though it had been bnilt for them by the 
county; the old-fashioned heavy mill, 
i ’ white-washed, not of new flaming brick, 
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Shcnstoncs’ flour-mill — another pride of tho 
place — into which the Tilt kept pouring day 
and night long with a sullen roar ; then the 
long straggling street, which began like a 
village, thickened into a sort of town, pre- 
sent to the provincial eye in the glories of 
tho assembly rooms, in tho Leader Arms, 
and tho rival Bull ; the three-horse coach, 
which arrived daily at the former house ; to 
say nothing of M’lntyro and Co.’s mart, 
and St. Martin’s Church. 

Tho Leader Arms was, of course, the 
old feudal shape of homage to a potentate 
of the district; indeed, thus easily may be 
learned, without questioning, who is the 
grand duke, as it were, to whom the sur- 
rounding territory belongs. The late Chief 
was a “ Sir Harry,” as lie was always spoken 
of, whose place, Leaders fort, was some three 
or four miles away, and whoso escutcheon 
— supporters, two pioneers, flourishing, one 
an axe, the other a log — and motto, “ Ves- 
tigia nulla retrorsum” hung, like a large 
school slate, over the door of the inn. 

Occasionally, this elderly settlement raised 
itself, as so mo dim light came into its eyes 
— as when there was a “bachelors’ ball” at 
the assembly rooms, or the sessions were 
on — and tho gentry came and gathered at a 
sort«of impalpable society known as tho 
chib, taking lunch on tho first floor of the 
Leader Arms, sacredly kept apart for them. 
# Time had been when the assizes wero held at 
Tilston. There was the old “court house,” 
for evidence ; but Westcope, with indecent 
eagerness, had carried away the assizes. 
Sometimes the hunt came near, and a few 
riders in scarlet were for a short time seen 
about tho door of the Leader Arms. There 
was a little theatre, in a dreadfully mouldy 
way, which seemed, like so many of its bre- 
thren, to bo built at a conflux of drainage, 

. so mysterious and special wero the odour3 
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that hung about it. It used to bo opened 
in the glorious old assize times during 
the reign of Legitimacy. It was sometimes 
taken by wandering monologue gentlemen ’ 
] . and ladies, fragments of whoso dreary self- 
emblasonment clung to lone walls long 
after u Harry New combe” and his diverting 
“ Bandbox of Oddities,” comprising Men, 
Manners, and Modes, had passed on to an- 
other town. But no on© went to see tho 
“ oddities.” A few letters, a torn “ Bandb,” 
happed and dripped in rain and wind for 
extraordinary periods — dismal reminder — 
like the agitation of some bird with a broken 
wing making an effort to escape. Some- 
times a performing lady came by with her 
spring cart, on which was emblazoned her 
name in gold — “ Lillie Knowles* Mirthful 
Medley,” which drove away in the morn- 
ing, after receipt of five or six shillings and 
disbursement of forty or fifty. Sometimes 
a “ Cikcus” made its triumphant entry, in 
all the splendour of that dispiriting spec- 
tacle — tho sickly ladies in coloured habits, 
and tho old-looking men in pink ilesliings, 
and, what tho clergyman pronounced “a 
| disgusting and degrading spectacle,” the 
Shakespearean clown, in his full profes- 
sional dress, bringing up the rear in a 
perambulator drawn by two donkeys. The 
tent was pitched on the corner of the com- 
I mon, and very often remained for two 
nights, so attractive was the entertainment. 

But the real monument of tho old Tils- 
ton glory, was the Barracks — the cavalry 
barrackB, which the local paper had often 
daringly said were “ the finest in the king- 
dom.* * This was certainly a flight; and 
latterly they had taken the appearance 
of a disused sugar refinery — the panes 
shattered with extraordinary regularity; 

‘ the roof out of shape, and generally astray, 
aud its front all scarred and battered, as 
if it had Stood a fire of musketry. The 
town had felt acutely the slight of the 
withdrawal of the troops from the place 
nearly twenty years before. The sting 
was the transfer of those protectors to 
the juvenile town. The decay of the 
place, so far as it was admitted, was at- 
tributed to this fatal act of oppression*, 
u Ah, the time we had the soldiers here,** 
was often repeated fondly. At every elec- 
tibn, when Sir Harry came before his con- 
stituents, some elector for Tilston was cer- 
tain to stand forward and ask, “ Will you, 
Sir Harry, press upon the government the 
necessity of sending a regiment to Tils- 
ton ?” On which the candidate would 
solemnly declare that his best exertions, 


day and night, would be devoted to that 
restoration, and he had reason to believe 
that, if they were united and pulled to- 
gether, their exertions would be crowned 
with success. The “ barrack question* * was 
renewed again and again ; it was a scandal, 
a shame ; but meanwhile it seemed likely 
that by the time the barrack question would 
be resolved favourably, the barracks them- 
selves would have crumbled away out of 
existence. Deputations wero always going 
to town about the barracks, and always 
came back as they went, 

CHAPTER II. THE LEADERS. 

All this pleasant district, ripe, rich, and 
green, was spread out in gently rolling 
waves of a luxurious soil, about the noble 
demesne of Leadersfort. The .town was 
indeed built on Leadersfort land, and 
tho great fortress-like gateway, rather 
too ambitious oven for tho imposing man- 
sion, rose at the entrance of the main 
strf-et, and spoke out plainly the seig- 
neural pretensions. The drive up the ave- 
nue was over a mile long, and tho visitor 
howling along that smooth track, which 
wound in the most wanton curves, saw 
something like a grand prairie spreading 
away on both sides, with grand trees, 
stragglers or in groups, frig! itened herds 
of doer rushing wildly off, and scattered 
oxen feeding, solitary as anchorites. Far off, 
was a crowded clustering of thicker trees, 
denser shade, and the snowy shoulder, as it 
wero, of the house, carelessly revealed. 

Old people were fond of talking of tho 
times of the late Sir Harry, when, during 
the hunting season, that lawn would be 
lit up by the cheerful blaze of fifty red 
coats, when the ground seemed alive with 
the animated tails of hounds. In those 
old times, too, was the unbounded hospi- 
tality of Sir Harry, when forty sat down 
to dinner twice in the week, and six 
"times in the year tho old bedrooms had 
each theil tenant, and there was the ball, 
tjie dance, the uproarious singing. Sic 
Harry was a bachelor, and had quarrelled 
with his Indian brother, General Leader, 
resenting furiously some robukes given to 
him as to the wild scenes and revelling 
which was bringing Leadersfort into noto- 
riety. Turned out of the old house, this 
Robert Leader obtained a commission in 
the Indian service, and in the full blush of 
the old nabob days, and their legal booty, 
soon* became rich. As he grew old, the 
squire’s tastes never abated; the Leadors- 
fort covers kept up their reputation, and 
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the procession of hunting coats went forth 
across the lawn. Until at last Sir Harry 
began to “ break up,” and in spite of a gal- 
lant struggle, friends and neighbours told 
each other that “ the old man was going 
fast.” One morning he did go. There 
was the grandest funeral known in the 
county for a century, and the company 
were entertained by the reading of the 
will, there being much ‘curiosity as to who 
■would be “ remembered” in legacy shape, 
many sporting frionds, who had ridden well 
to his hounds, and drank most bottles of 
his port, feeling they had heavy claims 
on him. The estate, being settled, would of 
course go to his only near relation. But the 
will was, of course, the usual succession of 
surprises and disappointment ; the sporting 
and convivial friends were passed over; 
keepers, huntsmen, old butlers, house- 
keepers, and the like, were all taken care 
of with substantial annuities ; and Leaders- 
fort, the groat estate, with its rental, farms, 
rivers, demesne, its herds and flocks, lihd 
been, by a solemn document, “ cut oft’,” 
diverted from the Indian brother, and was 
left to some obscure people, distantly re-* 
latcd, if related at all, of another name, and 
who had never been seen in Tilston. 

This event took place a couple of years 
or so before the commencement of this 
narrative. The surprise, excitement, and 
speculation over the county and in the 
county town were of the wildest sort. A 
new king or queen, a new ministry, were 
but of feeble interest compared to this. 
These lucky people proved to be some 
Smithsons, of London, ho, a struggling 
barrister, without any ability, and with no 
practice, who lived in a suburban house, 
comparatively as little as his practice. He 
was a small, shy man, in society a “ mere 
cipher,” delighting in the profession, and 
sitting all day in court, noting and listen- 
ing to cases. To him the Attorney- General 
was a more tremendous potentate than the 
Emperor of France. His household, and he 
Mmself, were ruled by his second wife, $ 
very plain lady, who took such a position 
among the suburban circle, and was so am- 
bitious in her designs, as to make people 
wonder why she had chosen a poor lawyer 
without practice, who was, besides, encum- 
bered with a grown-Up son and daughter. 
This odd marriage took place about four 
or five years before the death of the squire, 
and. perplexed speculators, looking back, 
thought it not improbable that she had 
44 played” this marriage, on the chance 
of some such splendid card turning up. 


And when it came out, to moke their good 
fortune more unaccountable, that they had 
declined an offer of assistance from the 
old man, who said bluntly he' didn’t want 
any connexion of his to be in a starv- 
ing way, and they had sent back bis 
remittance, and had hardly ever written 
to him, or troubled him in any way, more 
far-sighted people began to see in this 
an actual reason for the arrangement of 
the will. It was a very deep game indeed, 
and Lydia Morrison — a doctor’s daughter, 
ugly, dull, and only furnished, like one of 
Cliurchiirs heroes, 

With that low cunning which in foote supplies. 

And amply too, the place of being wise, 

found on one glorious and ecstatic morn- 
ing, when the attorney arrived at lier little 
house, that her bqjd play had won. Smith- 
son, the good-natured, mouse-like little bar- 
rister, was neither discomposed nor excited 
by this change of fortune; lie was indeed 
rather troubled at having to give up 
44 his circuit,” and tho pleasant bar mess 
and stories, and the sitting in court and 
listening to cases. He said to a congratu- 
lating friend that it was a great responsi- 
bility, and that he was afraid of it, but 
supposed that Mrs. Smithson would carry 
it on very well. 

By-and-bye some of the people at Tils- 
ton reported having seen this little shy 
and insignificant man hanging about the 
noblo place in a sort of hesitating way, as 
if not quite sure that ho was not trespass- 
ing. There was almost a ludicrous want of 
harmony between this humble object and the 
swelling and spreading demesne, the great 
old trees, tho fine oak hall and spacious 
corridors, which were to have this new 
master. The steward, keepers, and other 
retainers, with whom lie had interviews, 
said to each other, 44 that was a queer shy 
little body ¥ ” and pleasantly foresaw easy 
times. The clergyman of the place saw at 
once that lie could patronise and direct him 
with groat profit. But no one had seen 
Mrs. Smithson as yet. 

^Certain steps were being taken with all 
speed. Pursuant to the testamentary direc- 
tion s, a royal licence had been obtained, 
and it was known that there was no longer a 
Mr. and Mrs. Smithson, but Thomas Leader, 
Esq., of Leadersfort, and Mrs. Leader. 
There was also Cecil Leader, Esq., son 
and heir, who had now obtained a com- 
mission in a dragoon regiment, his eager 
wish. There was Miss Mary Leader, some 
sixteen years of age ; and there was Randall 
Morrison, Esq., Mrs. Leader’s brother, on 
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whom this august family moderateur spread 
its kindly rays. He was quite one of the 
family, a young man of about thirty, who 
had “stuck” to his plain sister, and to whom 
she was extravagantly partial. 

CHAPTER III. A SUN DAT AT TILSTON. 

Now there was one special Sunday con- 
nected with the Leader family, which was 
to be a red-letter day for Tilston. The 
church was fuller than it had been known 
to be for years ; and the great massive 
black oak pews were lined, like bastions, 
by crowds of holy soldiery, who seemed to 
bo levelling their prayer-books over the 
parapets. In the churchyard, before going 
in, Doctor Pindlater, the local physician, 
a leading fugleman of the place, was the 
centre of a group, reassuring the doubt- 
ful.* “ It’s true now, as *my last quarter’s 
receipt,” says the doctor, in his case* a rather 
fallible tost. “ They came last night, bag 
and baggage.” 

“ The whole family ? Are you sure, 
doctor ?” 

“ I wish I was as sure of a consultation 
fee from his lordship,” said the Doctor, with 
a peculiar twinkle in his eye. “ Didn’t the 
parson’s man tell me they’d been laying 
out the best gown ? Wasn’t I up with Jos, 
i the ostler’s wife, last night, and hadn’t Jos 
| the whole news from the postboy ? And, 
see ! what’s this coming, my friends ? By 
tho Lord Chief Justice, here’s th’ equi- 
page !” 

A handsome carriage, glittering and 
shining like a new looking-glass, came 
driving up; though, in the Doctor’s phrase, 
there was “ no great shakes of a horse to 
pull it.” Every one now hurried into the 
church, so as to have a good sitting view, and 
a full and satisfactory one. The faces were 
turned to the door with an almost military 
unanimity, as though a marble officer on 
the wall, flourishing a sabre of the same 
material, had given the word, “ Eyes right !” 
There was a long pause, accounted for by 
Pindlater saying behind his hand to his 
daughter Katey, “that was old Clarke 
the parson, twaddling on and koo-too-ing 
at the door.” But here they were, a littlq 
procession entering; the obsequious pew- 
opener holding the Leader pew open ; an 
unconcealed rustle and flutter running 
down, and in another moment tho new 
Leader family, four in number, were se- 
curely bolted into the Leader family pew. 
) The clergyman, so freely described as 
“ Clarke the parson,” came out and began ; 

, but it is not profane to say, that the 


august party were the real celebrants, and 
that their bearing, motions, dress, &c., con- 
stituted the service of that Sunday. 

The new Mr. Leader knelt at the head of 
the pew very shy and most uncomfortable, 
under the concentrated gaze of the whole 
parish. Next him sat the new Mrs. Leader, 
terribly plain indeed, “ yellow as a custard,” 
tbo parishioners said; a face that might 
be skilfully “ forde/1 across” by means of 
stepping-stones in the shape of scattered 
warts. On such blemishes, for which the 
lady was in no way accountable, it would 
be ungenerous to dwell, or at least the 
blame must be laid on that ungenerous 
stepmother, Nature. But a demon of bad 
taste made her garnish this ugly stone with 
a flaming, staring setting of rich crimson 
satin and ribbons, a whole bed of gaudy 
flowers blooming and blowing on her head 
and round her cheeks. All honour to tho 
happy compensator that hides the ugliness 
from the ugly ; but it is enough that a veil 
should hang between them and the glass, 
without the latter having the unlucky 
power of reflecting them hack as beautiful. 
/Tho mirror in the case of wealthy and 
titled ugliness is, alas ! too often the in- 
terested praise of tho milliners, who seem 
to delight 'in piling on their poor victims 
all the extravagances of a kaleidoscope. 
Here was the heel of the new Mrs. Leader ; 
and Madame Lenoir, of Regent-street, had 
found out that vulnerable place, that adroit 
artiste not dwelling on physical charms, 
but raving of .the esprit ; the light of ele- 
gant intellect which illuminated and made 
us forget that yellow horn lantern — a 
homage repaid by purchase of the heaviest 
silks and velvets. This reciprocity began 
almost at once, and Mrs. Leader’s ward- 
robe was already crowded. This weak- 
ness, and another which slnv called am- 
bition, but which was indeed a morbid 
craving, like a disease, for titled acquaint- 
ances, existed side by sido with much pur- 
pose and 'stubbornness of will. Next her 
was her stepdaughter Mary, pronounced 
a* poor sickly girl, with a dowdy charity- 
school aif about her — a real “good girl,” 
as she was to prove, to whom wealth and 
the responsibilities of her new life were by 
no means welcome. She was looking back 
wistfully to the pleasant walk with papa 
through the queer old-fashioued lanes of 
Soho, or to the visit to the courts when 
some exciting trial was on, and she was 
delighted with the witnesses, speeches, &c. 
These cheap and innocent pleasures were 
all gone now. It would be ungenteel for 
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the new Miss Leader to be seen on foot in 
the slums ; and she was to find her state 
as irksome as a heavy woollen shawl on a 
sultry day in June. Many a young fellow 
stole glances at this young girl, who was not 
handsome but interesting. Next to her was 
Mr. Morrison — Randall Morrison — Mrs. 
Leader’s brother, to whom, as we have said, 
she was strongly attached. This was the new 
family, as seen on that first Sunday, grouped 
in their pew . What' wonder that the wh ol e 
service seemed for them ; that the parson 
preached for them, though the awkward 
text occurred in the lesson as to the camel 
and the needle’s eye, which ho was careful 
to show, almost declaring that it was absurd, 
did not apply to the species of rich men 
whose beatific vision they enjoyed that day. 

They were certainly as quaint and 
homely a party as could be conceived ; and 
the shy little barrister, what with the 
sense of importance that he felt ifc necessary 
to put on, and the demure little charity 
girl, and the theatrical splendour of the 
lady who crackled and rustled at every 
turn, made something that would have 
been comical to a more acute observer •th nr* 
was present. As for the parish, it was all 
reverence. 

Among those looking on from their pews, 
as from stalls, on that eventful Sunday, were 
a nobleman and family, whom the Doctor 
often happily described as “ the salt of our 
earth, my boy,” meaning that this august 
presence kept the whole parish sweet, as it 
were. This was Lord Shipton, a needy 
peer without a seat in the House, who had 
married for money, and had been “ taken 
in,” and who had to pare things very close 
indeed to keep up his rather numerous 
family. The parish, however, was eager to 
help him by gifts of wine and meat in the 
shape of dfomers, which ho accepted with 
a sort of hollow and hearty manner. Ho 
had a kind of fluent bonhomie, a general 
and affable agreement with all, an un- 
pleasant heartiness of manner which de- 
lighted new acquaintances, who thought at 
homage to themselves, but disgusted more 
experienced friends who were familiar with 
the trick. 

“ Bunliummee !” said the Doctor, over his 
whisky. u Bunbumbug, my boy.” The chief 
property of which this nobleman was pos- 
sessed, besides his children, consisted of 
words. These ho conferred lavishly on every 
one ; with these he paid, or tried to pay, all 
debts. After a while he was of course 
“ seen through but the mortified victims 
did not relish disclosing their humiliation, 


so he enjoyed impunity. New hands were 
Iiis game ; for such he put on a charming, 
winning, hearty, invitatory manner. u So 
delighted to make your acquaintance. Wo 
must have you out at Shipton. I want my 
daughters to know you. You will like 
them !” The new hand is charmed by this 
affability, and in his exuberance is sure to 
tell some future victim. Everybody, in # 
short, knows Lord Shipton, and everybody 
is proud of having him in the parish, as 
they are of the hounds and the old show 
church, and more proud still to bo able 
to talk of a real lord — cheap as he is — 
among their friends. This manner secured 
his dominion, and enabled him to add to 
his income .by living a good deal at free 
quarters. 

The Reverend William Webber, curate 
of Tilston, preached upon this occasion — a 
tall, portly young clergyman, considered 
to speak “ beanti fully,” whose face in the 
region about the lips bad a glossy sinning 
surface, which, with a roving eye, seemed 
to speak of much promiscuous dining out. 
This cleric was confessed to earn his 
rations by many agreeable gifts, such as 
singing in a very sweet tenor voice, with 
even some histrionic gifts, and ho was 
spoken of familiarly by Doctor Findlater as 
“ Billy.” He bad a largo family at home, 
bat went abroad to his dinners unfet- 
tered by any of the conventional rules, 
namely, the bringing with him that better 
part of himself and upper nurse, Mrs* 
Webber. This was perfectly understood, 
and it was quite the custom, except with 
an old-fashioned few, to ask the agreeable 
Billy by himself. 

On this occasion the Doctor “went bail,” 
as lie said, “ that Billy .would put his best 
gab leg foremost” — a scarcely elegant, but 
intelligible phrase of the Doctor’s. As the 
congregation had held service that day en- 
tirely in honour of the supreme divinities 
who sat in the Leader pew, so the preacher 
caught the same influence, and deferentially 
pleaded for what might at first sight seem 
tlie harsher conditions of the gospel. It 
was not so in reality. These formidable 
threats were directed against defiant and 
reckless sinners. There were those who 
talked in a fashion that made his heart sink 
of the rich, and those in power and place. 
Why they were the called and chosen. For 
himself, he was amazed at the modesty, 
the lowliness, the unassuming ways, tho 
unbounded charity of the so-called rich ; 
whereas for the poor, alas ! his -own ex- 
perience in ministering told him that if ho 
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were to set out looking for arrogance, mean- 
ness* and ail the vices, alas ! lie would be 
too sure to fmd them among the poor. In 
this strain tho fluent Billy proceeded. No 
court preacher could have more, plenti- 
fully sprinkled texts with rose-water, while 
the poor modest Mr. Leader, now blushing, 
now important under the fierce rays from 
so many eyes, moved uncomfortably and 
restlessly on his cushion, “fur all the world 
like a bear upon a hot plate,” said the 
Doctor. 

Mrs. Leader sat steady, and with an 
angust air of approval: silently she said to 
herself, “Bidding for the living,” smiling 
as she thought of this arrogance, and that 
it was to go to a Cousin Charles. Whon 
it was over, all poured out eagerly, and 
all clustered about the churchyard to see 
“the ’gust dynasty,” says Doctor Findlater, 
get into their coach. The little creeping 
barrister, who led the way, was instantly 
seized on by Lord Shipton and family. “You 
must let me introduce myself,” be said, with 
infinite heartiness, as if forcing his purse 
on them. “ Lord Sliipton, a neighbour of 
yours. These sire my girls : Harriet dear, 
Mrs. Leader. Now, if tliero is anythin <j we 
can do at Shipton — I know you will smile 
at a pauper like me, Mrs. Leader, offering 
to help you, Mrs. Leader, with your noble 
rental and park,” &c. 

“ Very kind, 1 am sure,” says Mrs. Leader, 
overcome with gratitude. But there was 
some one else as adventurous and forward 
as Lord Shipton ; and Doctor Find later had 
boldly advanced to the assault of the modest 
head of tho family. 

“ No introduction wanted for me! I 
know I’m not a welcome guest always, 
but it is only proper yon should know 
my face and name.” Thus artfully con- 
veying that ho was forced disagreeably, 
and for their good, to put himself in the 
way* “I’m Doctor Findlater, the last 
public character here. Of course you 
hoard of that business? Just be kind 
enough — with Mrs. Leader, if you please. 
Just saying, ma’am, you could spare any 
house in the . village hero but the one be- 
hind us, the church, and my little place. I 
am afraid, if it came to the choice, I’d have* 
to go, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Leader bowed graciously. He waB 
an official. “Are those your daughters, 
Doctor Findlater ? Nice looking girls.” 

Nice looking ! Two brilliant faces, quick 
moving, lit up with a delighted, most 
genuine and devouring curiosity, dancing 
eyes of Irish violet, gay cheeks, and a free- 


dom of limb and attitude that to the nice 
world may seem vulgar. These two figures 
tho doctor led forward. “ This ia my 
eldest — Katey, as good as a bank note; 
and this is Polly, 4 Coaxy,’ as she is called* 
or as I call her, privately, my Cruiskeen, 
Lawn.” 

Blushes bathed both faces of these Lish 
gilds. Polly’s shoulders worked and writhed* 
her finger went to her mouth, like a peasant 
girl’s on the stage. She cast down her- 
eyes and stole looks with them ; wliilo 
Katey, almost as confused, but more com- 
posed, stood demurely beforo the great 
lady. She was pleased. They were beau- 
k tiful serfs upon her estate, or, just as good, 
she could dispose of them. At a ball, for 
instance, when slio had the metropolitan 
nobles down, she could answer to an ad- 
miring question, “ Oh, these are my doctor’s 
daughters.” 

Sh o spoke kindly to them. Polly laughed, 
or rather giggled, but Katey answered 
tin V) rou sly, and with grave and measured 
respect. Their voices were sweet and rich* 
with the faintest breath of a native — well, 
scare/fly brogue, more a rich and tone fill 
Doric. The parish, following behind liko 
a rush of sympathising attendants at a 
funeral, left a respectful interim between 
them and the slow-moving mourners in 
front. Lord Shipton expatiated. 

“Now, Mr. Leader, it is only right you 
should know wliat is going <>u. Thcro is a 
movement on foot, which yon will have 
heard of, to get back the soldiers. Hitherto 
the whole thing — and my friend, Doctor 
Findlater, will confirm wliat I say — has been 
grossly mismanaged. There has been no- 
person of sufficient weight” — and he looked 
down curiously at the little gentleman besido 
him — “ to take the lead. I myself have 
been put forward by some fpends, but 
really I felt that one in your position, Mr. 
Leader, supported by these vast estates and 
noble demesne, was exactly the proper 
person to*take the lead in this mailer. 
You know I call myself quite a noblemam 
p&uper. The secretaries and ministers* 
and that sort of fry, don’t care for your 
titles. You, Mr. Leader, are the sort of 
person they can’t resist, tho great territorial 
country gentleman.” 

“I am sure,” says Mr. Leader, in great 
distress, “ I should be delighted, but really 
I don’t know these sort of great people. 
I could not ask them for anything.” 

Mrs. Leader turned sharply round. 
“ What i$ it you want to ask for r” 

“ Ah, Mrs. Leader will understand. It 
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is the business of getting the soldiers here. 
There is quite tt feeling in the place about 
it.” 

“ But you have your two members. 
Surely they are the proper people.” 

“ My dear lady,” said the Doctor, “ they 
are not worth a pinch of snuif between 
them. Besides, they aro of tho wretched 
scrcw-and-scrape sort, pledged to reduction, 
wasteful expenditure, and all that. All, 
Katey and Polly dears, I wish wo had the 
paii* of you iu ; you’d see to tho business 
in a twinkling.” « 

“ Oh, Mrs. Leader,” said Polly, eagerly, 
“you wilt make Mr. Leader do it. We 
are all dying to have the soldiers.” 

Mrs. Leader smiled at this intense en- 
thusiasm ; pleased also at the implied 
hoinago to her power. 

“I am sure Mr. Leader will dd what he 
can.” They were now at the carriage. 
The bedizened lady got in ; her face framed 
in the window, with a smile meant to be 
gracious, but altogether “ ugly enough for 
a show,” as the Doctor said. The nominal 
head of the family also got in, looking very 
much, according to tho same authority, 
“as if he'd like to get up behind.”* Tlie 
young man of the party shook hands with 
the young ladies, and had his i. wn nearly 
wrung otT by Lord Ship ton, with a vt God 
bless you.” 


A REMARKABLE CITY. 

The great and mighty city of which I 
am about to transcribe a few particulars 
is neither London nor Paris, nor New 
York, nor Pekin, but a far more popu- 
lous city than either, London and its 
suburbs may contain between three and 
four millions of people, Paris half the 
number, New York about a third, and 
Pekin about as many as London, perhaps 
a million or two more, for we can never 
tell how the Orientals reckon, pr whether 
, a million in their fervent imaginations may 
not sometimes do duty for a tenth part of 
the number. But my city, considering 
the size of its inhabitants, is relatively 
larger, and positively more populous than* 
either of them, or perhaps the wjiole of 
them combined. Its inhabitants are in- 
dustrious and intelligent, and not . only 
know how to build cities, but how to 
govern them, My city stands upon the 
top of a hill, within twenty-five miles to 
tlie south-west of London. Geographers 
make no mention of it. The county his- 
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torians know it not. In vain would tho 
eye of a traveller seek to obtain a glimpse 
of it from afar. Not a trace of it is to be 
seen from the railway station that stands 
within a mile of its multitudinous domes 
(towers and steeples it has none), and he 
who wants to pay it a visit must look very 
carefully about him before ho can disqprer 
it. Aro and it are thick woods and planta- 
tions of box, juniper, and beech, and on* 
the comparatively bare summit of the hill 
on which it stands aro acres of fern and 
bracken, mingled with patches of purple 
heather that would do no discredit to 
tho breezy slopes of Ben Lomond. The 
domes constructed by tho inhabitants range 
from one to two feet in height, and look 
like diminutive wigwams. Some of them 
are of fresh earth, recently turned up, 
and others arc old and over-grown with 
the short grass and moss of many sum- 
mers. Not a sound audible to human ears 
is heard in these populous parishes, for 
each dome may bo considered a parish, or 
a borough, of this very great city; and 
during tho winter months, from November 
to April, not only is there no sound, but. 
no motion, or sign of life. Within it all 
the busy millions compose themselves for 
hybernation, as soon as tlie leaves begin to 
fall, from the trees, and sleep snugly and 
comfortably without waking, or even turn- 
ing on their beds. But though beneath the 
sod, and accessible to the influences of the 
frost, tho frost only makes their drowsiness 
the more dense ; and if by chance — but 
there is no chance in these matters — they 
were as deeply ensconced in the bosom of 
mother earth as to be unsusceptible of tho 
winter’s cold, they would also be unsus- 
ceptible of tho summer sunshine, and fail 
to awake at the time appointed. This 
never happens. When tlie soft, warm 
rains of spring penetrato into the ground, 
and tlie trees and flowers begin to spread 
forth their tender shoots to tho warm sun, 
tho teeming population of the city turn in 
their beds, burst into renewed life and 
activity, and begin to devote themselves 
to tlieir customary avocations — to marry 
and be given in marriage, and,, it must be 
added, to develop schemes of ambition and 
conquest, and to lay tho foundations, just 
as England is doing in a different way, 
though with possibly the same animating 
motives, of new colonies and empires. 
These industrious creatures, who possess 
some of the intelligence and a good deal of 
tho vices of humanity, for they aro ex- 
# ceedingly warlike and quarrelsome, are the 
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ants, the emmets, or the formicans, whose 
singular civilisation and mode of life have 
been observed with curiosity by natu- 
ralists in all ages, and more especially by 
Huber, a German philosopher of the last 
century, who devoted the best part of his 
life to the study. Huber is their historian 
an %phil osophor, and all subsequent in- 
quirers but confirm his facts and strengthen 
his opinions. 

One noticeable thing about the ants — 
though it is not peculiar to them, but is 
shared with many other creatures — is that 
they are utterly insensible of the presence 
of mankind. They neither see nor hear 
Man, nor are in any way conscious of his 
existence, though it is quite evident from 
their actions that they are endowed with 
the senses of sight and feeling, and pos- 
sibly of smell and hearing, and that they 
have a means of communicating to one 
another their wants and ideas. But man 
is utterly beyond their sphere. Even 
when he ruthlessly pulls down or other- 
wise disturbs them in their haunts, or 
levels with the ground the domes of their 
cities, they are not aware what or who 
their enemy is, though they feel and are 
alarmed at the physical force which the 
unknown power exercises to their detri- 
ment. If a bulky monster a thousand feet 
high, and stout in proportion, were to 
walk through Hydo Park, all the human 
emmets of Tyburnia and Belgravia would 
be aware of his perilous presence, and strive 
to get out of his way ; but if I or any other 
human creature cross the line of march of an 
army of formicans — which I for one have 
often done — they take no notice of the 
monstrous apparition, which is to them 
invisible. They cannot see an inch before 
their mandibles, and the great foot of 
humanity may tread thousands of them 
to death without causing the least alarm in 
the multitudes immediately before or be- 
hind the moving mountain that makes 
such terrible havoc. But if any one will 
take a spade or a stick, and penetrate into 
one of their mounds, or domes, the busy 
agile community will understand that 
there is danger abroad, and the whole sur- 
face thus exposed to the light will imme- 
diately swarm with many thousands of 
the little black and brown creatures, all 
running hither and thither in the most 
palpable alarm, and each bearing a cocoon 
bigger than itself, in, which a baby emmet 
is awaiting the next stage of its deyelopment 
into maturity. It was formerly believed by 
unscientific andcareless observers, in modern 


as well as ancient times, that these cocoons 
were grains of corn, to which in shape as 
well as size they bear a great resemblance ; 
and that the ants, when disturbed, wore 
not so much alarmed for their lives as for 
the safety of their winter provender. But, 
as the ants sleep all the winter, and 
require no food, another explanation was 
required, and science discovered the fact 
that this grain-like treasure is no other 
than the rising generation of formicans, 
and that each adult member of the com- 
munity enacts in these seasons of peril the 
part of the Roman matron, who considered 
children the first objects of her care, and 
more valuable than all the treasures and 
jewels of the world. 

The citizens of this “ great and mighty* 
city,” on the top of the hill, who know 
nothing of man. and his ways, are not, like 
the human race, divided into two sexes — 
but into three. In this respect the ants 
resemble the bees, among whom, also, there 
are 4liree sexes, or perhaps, more properly 
speaking, two sexes ; and one, by far the 
larger part of the community, which is 
Sjpxleas and unprolific. Both the males and 
females are comparatively few in number ; 
and during the short period of their hey- 
day and prfmo of life, are very much re- 
spected and pampered by the barren and 
hard-working majority. The males and 
females are the aristocracy of the republic. 
Like the lilies' of the field, “ they toil not, 
neither do they spin.” They onjoy a short 
life and a merry one; are the pets and 
favourites of the multitudes during their 
short appointed time; are endowed with 
many privileges and marks of honour ; 
until they have done all that Nature in- 
tended they should do, when they are 
solemnly, perhaps reverentially, put to 
death, as being of no furthor use to the 
state of Formica. The male aristocrat 
possesses four wings ; the female possesses 
only two, smaller than those of the male, 
and loses even these at the end of the period 
of maternity ; and the mules, neuters, sex- • 
less, nursing, and laborious ants, aro 
without wings altogether. But though 
( the . male ants doubtless think themselves 
* very fine with their double set of beautiful 
gauze-Uke wings, they are something like 
the jeunesso doree among men, who can 
neither provide for their own subsistence, 
nor defend themselves when attacked. 
They have neither mandibles nor stings: 
consequently, they cither die of neglect 
when their function is performed, or are 
stung to death by the working-classes. 
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Who among ns would be a “ swell ” 
at such a price? The female ants are 
peculiar in the matter of their single 
pair of wings. However valuable or orna- 
mental these may be in the happy period 
of their courtship and marriage, they ap- 
pear to be incumbrances, or of no account, 
when materfamilias has grown old. She 
discards them (which dowagers in human 
life do not do with their finery, when they 
have fallen into the sear and yellow leaf), 
and makes a considerable and possibly 
painful effort to bo rief of them. “ This 
curious process which,” says a writer in 
the Penny Cyclopedia, “ was first hinted 
at by Gould in Ins interesting account 
of English ants, we have repeatedly wit- 
nessed ; the females extending their 
wings, bringing them over tl^eir heads, 
crossing them in every direction, and 
throwing them from side to side, till at 
length they are disjointed from the body 
and fall off. Those who are desirous of 
verifying the observation must procure 
winged females immediately after pairing, 
and place them under a glass with some 
moist earth.” • ♦ 

In the construction of tlieir mounds or 
ant-hills — a duty which is left to the neutral 
or sexless formicans, and with which the 
males and females have nothing to do — a 
great deal of skill, ingenuity, and perse- 
verance is displayed. The formica fusca, 
or yellow ant, constructs a mound of earth, 
which it raises to the height of a foot or 
more above the soil, with a diameter 
varying from six inches to two feet, ac- 
cording to the number of the population 
and the space required for their accommo- 
dation. They quarry out the earth with 
their mandibles, always choosing rainy 
weather for the purpose, lest the dry and 
too friable soil should tumble in upon their 
avenues and passages, and block up their 
cells or houses. The formica rufa, or 
wood ant, builds his cities and mounds in 
a different style ; and^ may bd considered 
more of a carpenter * than of a mason. 
He collects small twigs, sticks, straws, and 
stalks of grass and bent, with which he 
builds up a dome, that is doubtless as large,# 
imposing, and magnificent to his eyes, as 
tho ddrne of St. Paul's or St. Peter's is 
to the eyes of mankind. In the interior of 
ono of them, about three feet high and 
three feet in diameter, there is accommoda- 
tion for about as many formicans, as there 
is accommodation in Paris for Parisians. 
If the population become too great for the 
space, and press upon the means of sub- 


sistence, as in England, Ireland, and Ger- 
many, the formicans, whether they be red, 
black, or yellow, resort to emigration — to 
an America of their own — and a swarm of 
workers set forth, taking care to carry 
some aristocratic males and females along 
with them. In due time a new dome, 
either of earth or twigs, according #5 the 
nature and instinct of the tribe, is reared 
by the colony. Another and another suc- 
ceeds, just as’ suburb after suburb is added 
to London, or state after state to the Ame- 
rican Union, in which these wonderful littlo 
folk live the lives that all-wise and all- 
bounteous Nature intended. 

The care of the young among them, as 
among their human superiors, is a very 
important mattei’, and is entirely left to 
tho sexless or nursing ants. Paterfamilias 
dies and makes no sign. Materfamilias, 
after she has laid her eggs, cares very littlo 
about them ; even if she cares at all, which 
some observers have doubted. The work- 
ing ants, however, come to tho rescue — 
and lest the city should bo depopulated 
after they them selves have ceased to be, 
look after the prospects of a new generation 
with the greatest care and tonderness. 
Tho ant eggs, unlike those of other in- 
sects, do not adhere by their viscidity to 
any fixed place, but lie loosely in parcels 
of eight or ten. In fine weather, whon it 
is not too hot, it is the duty of the nursing 
ants to removo the eggs to the top of the 
mound or the hillock, for the sake of the 
vivifying warmth of the sun, and carefully 
to remove them inside at nightfall, if the 
weather threatens to bo cold and stormy. 
When the eggs are hatched into grubs, the 
nurses feed them with a liquid which they 
disgorge from the stomach. It is when this 
duty has to be performed, tbat ants become 
most voracious. They seem to share with 
man, tho sparrow, and the ostrich, the 
faculty of being omnivorous. They will 
make tbeir way into the heart of apples, 
pears, and other fruits that have fallen 
upon the ground, and into strawberries 
that have not fallen, but are conveniently 
grown within tbeir reach. They will pick 
bones of beef, mutton, and poultry, and by 
no means disdain fish, or good red herring. 
They will eat bread, sugar, or any other 
waifs and strays of a household ; or if they 
be not near a household, and no such 
dainties are attainable, they will perform 
ijhe part that the crab plays in tho sea r and 
eat the dead bodies of beetles and other 
insects, or such animals of, the woods that 
come in their way ; and will soon leaVo tho 
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bones of a dead mouse, mole, or squirrel, as 
bare as a specimen in the British Museum. 
Their favonrite food, however, seems to he 
honey, and those juicy portions of flowers, 
which the bee selects for the manufacture 
of this article. They are also partial to 
“ honey-dew,”* which, by fcho way, has no 
relatilm to honey, but is a sweet filmy 
substance ejected and thinly spread over 
the leaves of many plants by the aphis, 
or puceron, of which there are many 
varieties, some of which infest the rose, 
some the hop, some the cabbage, some 
the turnip, and all of which are known 
under the generic appellations of “ fly,” or 
“blight.” When the grubs, after a due 
course of feeding by the nurses, have grown 
large and strong enough for the purpose, 
they set to work and spin for themselves a 
“ cocoon,” before mentioned, about as large 
as a barleycorn, in which they lie dormant 
until the time comes when they are to 
“burst their eeroments” and become com- 
plete formicans, entitled to all the rights of 
citizenship in the republic. But even in 
this the last stage of their adolescence, the 
care of the nurses is not withheld. Whether 
the cocoons contain males, females, or neu- 
ters, it is all the same to tho busy little 
working creatures ; they are ants, what- 
ever they may be, and if they are too 
weakly, as often happens, to make their 
way out of their temporary grave-clothes, 
the affectionate and anxious nurses bite 
holes in the cocoon, by means of which the 
imprisoned captives may emerge into life, 
light, and liberty. After this process, each 
individual has to shift for itself, subject 
to tho unalterable laws of the community, 
and bocomo a male or a female aristocrat, 
or a member of the working classes, as 
Pate and Nature intended. 

It is well established by the researches of 
Huber, and confirmed by the observations 
of other philosophers and students during 
the last hundred years, that the formican 
republics not only make war against each 
other, for purposes surmised rather than 
known, most probably for no bettor reason* 
than those which prevail among men, dif- 
ference of tribe, race, or colour ; but that 
when their own working classes diminish 
unduly from disease or accident, they 
invade the neighbouring mounds and hit- 

* Coleridge, in his beautifal Dream Poem of Kubla 
Khun, seems to have had but vague notions of honey- 
dew, when he excl aims : 

Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread t 
Por he on honey -dew hath fed, 

And drank the milk of Pfcradise 1 


locks, and, if successful iu their aggression, 
take the vanquished into captivity and 
compel them to aid tho victors in the every- 
day work of the state. And they not only 
make war for the sake of obtaining ado- 
lescent or adult captives; but they form 
expeditions to carry off the cocoons of a 
community that has been more prolific 
than their own. The battles of tho ants 
have often been described. Those who are 
curious to learn more about them will find 
information in all tho encyclopedias, as 
well as in the writings of the worthy Huber, 
who nearly seventy years ago first gave to 
the world the results of his studies on the 
formicans, and enabled the encyclopaedists 
to draw upon him for stores of information 
which but for his reverential curiosity and 
patient assiduity might never have been 
known or suspected. 

Instead of going over this new ground, 
which possibly may be familiar to many 
who read these lines, let me describe what 
I myself saw among a colony of wood ants, 
or formica rufa, to which nothing similar 
is recorded by Huber or the encyclopaedists. 
Tho battles of the ants, and the building 
of their cities, their caro for the perpetu- 
ation of the race, are facts of every-day 
occurrence, and may be seen by all who 
Have the time or the taste for such small, 
but highly interesting studios. My experi- 
ence was accidental, and perhaps all the 
more curious on that account, and what I 
saw, seems to prove the possession of some- 
thing more than instinct, and of something 
very much like reason, in these strange 
little beings. I stayed for a day and night 
a few summers ago at the little inn of 
ltowardennan in Dumbartonshire, at the 
foot of Ben Lomond, of which, with two com- 
panions, I proposed to make the ascent at the 
first favourable opportunity. Wo walked 
out in the evening after dinner, proposing 
to scale the sublime altitudes of the Ben 
in the morning, if the day promised to 
be fair, and on the skirt of a plantation 
of Jarch and fir, we "came suddenly upon a * 
very large ant-hill, surrounded at short dis- 
tances by several others, somewhat smaller 
♦than itself. It was composed mainly of 
twigs, straw, and pine spiculeD, and swarmed 
with ittscct life. Poking our walking- 
sticks into the top Of tho mound, and lay- 
ing bare the upper surface, the formicans, 
who, up till then had been wholly unaware 
of our presence, began to understand that 
calamity had cOme upon them. Betaking 
themselvOs, as is their wont, to the care of 
the young, countless thousands of them 
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suddenly appeared, each carrying a cocOon 
much bigger than itself, which it was evi- 
dently anxious to deposit in some place out 
of the reach of a danger which, although 
they could not comprehend, they knew to 
he both formidable and imminent. Such a 
hurry skurry, such a running to and fro, 
such a getting up and down-stairs, as the 
song says, such a commotion could scarcely 
have been known even at Brussels on the 
memorable night of the ball, on the evo of 
the great battle of Waterloo, when it was 
suddenly announced to the officers of the 
allied armies that the .French were ad- 
vancing upon the city — 

When thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering with white lips, M The loo — thoy come ! 
they come !” 

We«tll looked on with interested curiosity, 
and one of my companions having finished 
his first cigar, drew a box of lucifers from 
liis pocket, and leisurely proceeded to light 
a second. This done, he carelessly threw 
the burning match upon the ant-hill.* It 
was an act as cruel as it would have been 
in Lemuel Gulliver, bad that mountainous 
traveller wilfully set fire to the c^y 
Lilliput. The ibrmicans wero for an in- 
stant confused, and appeared not to know 
what to do. But their perplexity was 
of short duration. In less than half a 
minute scores and hundreds of ants rushed 
upon tlio blazing beam — for such it must 
have appeared iri their eyes — and exerting 
their strength simultaneously upon it, 
endeavoured to thrust it from their city. 
Many of them were burned to death in the 
gallant endeavour, but the survivors, no- 
thing daunted, pressed forward over their 
-dead or writhing bodies, as if conscious 
that there was no safety for those who still 
lived as long as the awful combustible 
was permitted to blaze and crackle in the 
midst of them. I was apprehensive that 
the whole mound, built as it was of dry 
twigs, would take fire ; but the mists had 
lain upon the mountain and idle valley, 
the air was moist, and the flame of the 
match burnt upwards. Onwards rushed 
the resolute firemen, score upon score, 
hundred upon hundred, till at last they 
rolled the match over and over, and out of 
their precincts, charred and blackened, and 
incapable of further mischief. We alb 
more or less, mistrusted our eyes, and the 
youngest, most thoughtless, and therefore 
the most , cruel, of our company, suggested 
that if there were intelligence and design 
on the part of the ants in acting as we 
supposed they had done, there would be 


no harm in making a second experiment. 
No sooner said than done. Another match' 
was ignited and thrown upon the heap, 
and again, precisely as on the first occa- 
sion, the ants rushed pell-mell upon the 
blazing intruder, to prevent a conflagra- 
tion, which, had it taken firm hold^ it 
would have been impossible for them to 
extinguish. Again, some of the foremost* 
champions of the public safety lost their 
limbs, and many more of them their lives ; 
and again, by the mere force and pressure 
of numbers acting with a common pur- 
pose, the match was extruded before much 
harm had been done. I opposed myself’ to 
a third renewal of the experiment, and 
succeeded in persuading my companions, 
although not without difficulty, that enough 
had been done for curiosity and natural 
history ; that the truly merciful man was 
as merciful to the smallest as to the largest 
of God’s creatures; and that we had no 
right, in the mere wantonness of scientific 
obseivation, to take away the life which it 
was impossible for us to bestow. 

It struck me at the time that, supposing 
an ant had a mind, as no doubt it lias of 
some sort or degree, to fancy what idea it 
would form to itself of this awful visita- 
tion, being as it was in total ignorance of 
man’s presence and agency in the matter P 
Wo cannot easily put oui'selves into tlio 
minds of our human fellow- creatures, of 
different ages, ranks, countries, modes of 
life, and degrees of education. To do so 
effectually and dramatically is one of the 
highest efforts of literary genius, yet wo may 
by a little stretch of imagination, figure to 
ourselves an ant reasoning upon tlio things 
of his little world (great to him however) 
as an ant might be supposed to reason, and 
saying to its fellows, if it wero a preacher 
or a philosopher, or a leading statesman 
among them : “We ants are wonderful 
creatures. We are in point of fact the 
most civilised and industrious people in the 
world. The flies, for instance, do no work. 
They are a very inferior race ; they build 
nt> cities, they are mere savages. Besides 
they possess no government. Around ns 
0 \Ve see i\o such intelligent creatures as our- 
selves. The world was made for us, and 
for ns it produces aphides, lioney-dew, and 
succulent fruits. Occasionally we are af- 
flicted with visitations of Nature which 
create much havoc in our community, the 
causes of which we are as yet too ignorant 
to discover. Our cities are overthrown 
and levelled to tho earth by convulsions 
for which we cannot account ; and the fire 
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from heaven sometimes descends upon ns, 

1 as it did even now. But wo are not un-* 
duly cast clown in calamities such as these, 
and endeavour even on the worst occasions 
to keep up a brave spirit, and help our- 
selves as well as wo can. Anyhow, im- 
perfect as we may be, we have no superiors 
or even equals !” 

Vain little creature ! yet not altogether 
without a justification for its vanity. When 
man talks in the same strain, is not he also 
a vain little creature ? 


THE liETUKN OF THE FLO WEES. 

Ye flowers of tho woodland so wild, 

That grow without culture or plan, 

Ye’re fair to tho eyes of tho child, 

Ye’re dear to tho heart of the man ; 

Like smiles on Earth’s beautiful face, 

Or gems on the garment of Spring, 

A pleasure, a charm, and a grace. 

Oh ! sweet are the joys that ye bring. 

If Nature, loss kind to tho year, 

Would only, when centuries rolled. 

Permit your fresh buds to appear 
Arrayed in your azuro or gold, 

Whole nations, with grateful surprise. 

Would s warm* to the fields and the bowers. 
And, gazing with reverent eyes, 

Would sing “ Che return of tho flowers.” 

Yet, blooms of tho woodland so fair, 

Our hearts shall not prize you tho less, 
Because you aro free as the air 

To all whom your presence can bless. 

The night and the morning shall vie 
In scattering their glories around, 

The Night with the stars in her sky, 

The Hay with, her flowers on the ground. 


ANTICIPATED INVENTIONS. 

Scarcely any important invention starts 
at once into being; usually, it has had 
a long period of preparation, by men 
who reaped no profit from their labours. 
The world considers tho inventor to be 
the person who gives tho capital touch 
which imparts practical value to an 
original idea, whether or not he himself 
reap any portion of that value, and whether 
or not ho bo really more clever than the pre- 
liminary inventors who cleared the path for 
him. Dr. Johnson, looking out of his win- 
dow in Bolt- court, one evening* saw a lamp- 
lighter much troubled to light a lamp ; he 
did not succeed until there was a good deal 
of black vapour over the wick : whereupon 
the great lexicographer said, “ Ah ! One of 
these days we shall see the streets of Lon- 
don lighted by smoke.” Was not the real 
idea of gas-lighting in Johnson’s mind at 
that moment? And yet we do not call 
him an inventor. Long before Johnson’s 
time, Dr. Clayton, about 1660, distilled 


coal in a retort, producing what he called 
“phlegm, black oil, and spirit;” this spirit 
was gas, which he confined in a bladder* 
because he could not condense it into a 
liquid. Ho was wont to amuse his friends 
'with burning this gas as it issued from the 
bladder through holes pricked with a pin. 
This was a century and a half before streets 
were lighted by gas. 

The Marquis of Worcester’s Century of 
Inventions is a well-known repertory of new 
and strange curiosities. He wrote this 
hook in the time of Charles the Second, 
and adopted the name u century ” because 
there are a hundred projects described. Or 
rather, the projects are asserted, for none 
of thorn are so clearly detailed as to enable 
an artisan to work from them. The range 
of subjects is something amazing. *3 hips 
to resist any explosive projectiles, and boats 
to work against wind and tide, might be 
taken to prefigure our iron-clads and 
steam-boats. Large cannon to be shot six 
times in a minute, and a pistol to dis- 
charge a dozen times with once loading, 
certainly seem very much indeed like re- 
yplvers. A brass-mould to cast candles, is 
a verbally exact description of the means 
now used in making mould- candles, with 
tho simple* substitution of pewter for 
brass. A machine for dredging harbours, 
and a machine for raising ships for repair, 
arc assuredly among tho ways and means 
of modern hydraulic engineering. An ap- 
paratus for lightingits own lamp or candlo 
at any predetermined hour of the day or 
night, was, recently displayed in the me- 
tropolis, atone of the Working Men’s Exhi- 
bitions ; whether the ingenious fellow who 
made it, had read tho Marquis of Worcester, 
we do not know. A calculating machine 
for performing addition and subtraction 
was made a hundred and fifty .years after 
the Marquis talked about it in his book. A 
key that will fasten all the drawers in a 
cabinet with one locking, exactly expresses 
what Mr. tfopwith achieves with his Mono- 
cleid cabinet. New "chemical inks for secret 
writing ; new apparatus for semaphores or 
signalling; explosive projectiles to sink 
ships ; an instrument for teaching perspcc- 
' tive ; a method of fixing shifting sands on 
the sea-shore; a cross-bow to shoot off two- 
arrows at once; flying machines; an end- 
less watch, to go without winding up ; these- 
are among the various novelties mentioned. 
It is difficult to decide how far the Mar- 
quis had really worked out any of these 
contrivances, either in his own mind or on 
paper ; that he did not always advance so 
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far as working models may be safely sup- 
posed. . Nevertheless, be is believed to have 
made a model of something which we in 
our days would call a steam-engine ; and he 
if known to have had a German artisan, 
Caspar Kaltoff, in his employ, as model- 
maker and machinist. The visitor at 
Raglan Castle, in Monmouthshire, is told 
of an ingenious mechanical contrivance 
with which the Marquis (who was lord of 
the castle in the times of the Civil War) con- 
trived to baffle the Roundheads and be- 
friend the Royalists on a critical occasion. 

The beautiful art of photography is not 
so modern, in its leadipg principles, as 
most of us are in the habit of supposing. 
It was known nearly a hundred years ago 
that certain chemical substances arc black- 
ened, or at least darkened, by exposure to 
light; Scheele discovered this fact* in re- 
lation to chlorido of silver, and Ritter to 
nitrate of silver. Sir Humphry Davy, Dr. 
Wollaston, and Mr. Wedgwood, actually 
obtained photographs in 1802, by taking 
advantage of this scientific discovery. A 
camera obscura was provided, through 
the lens of which the sun’s light was ad- 
mitted ; the light was focalised. on a small 
sheet of glass painted with a coloured 
device or picture ; and then it fell upon a 
sheet of paper rendered sensitive by nitrate 
of silver. It was found that, according to 
the. depth of colour through which the 
light passed, so did the paper become more 
or less darkened ; reproducing the picture, 
not in colours, but with due gradations of 
light and shade. In this way, photographs 
(as we should now call them) were produced 
of patterns, figures, woody fibres of plants, 
wings of insects, and delicate designs of 
lace. But tho affair died out, and was not 
revivified for a long series of years ; owing 
to this fact — {hat no fixing process had then 
been discovered. The photographs dark- 
ened and darkened, day by day, until no 
picture of any kind was left. Those , clever 
men did three-fourths of the wor^ nearly 
seventy years ago ; but they failed to hit 
the remaining fourth; therefore they are' 
not honoured as the discoverers of photo- 
graphy. 

Not the least noteworthy of these instances 
is that which relates to the electric tele- 
graph. The Jesuit Strada, in 1617, spe- 
culated on the possibility that there might, 
some day, be found a species of loadstone 
or magnet possessing much more wonder- 
ful properties than those long known. 
He supposed it to have such virtues, 
“ that if two needles be touched with it, 


and then balanced on separate pivots, and ' 
the one be turned in a particular direction, 
tho other will move sympathetically with 
it.” If, then, two persons wore' possessed 
of two such magnetic needles, and settled 
upon a pre-arranged code, they might talk 
at any distance. Ho merely imagined such t 
a stone, but did not venture to predict ; 
that it would over be found. Tho same idea 
was developed somewhat more fully by * 
Henry Van Etten, in 1660, very likely 
after reading Strada : “ Some say that by ; 
means of a magnet, or such like stone* 
persons who are distant from each other 
may converse together. For example, 1 
Claude being at Paris, and John at Rome* 
if each had a needle touched by a stone of 
such* virtue, that as one moved itself at 
Paris, the other should be moved at Rome ; 
then let Claude and John have a similar 
alphabet, and agree to speak every day at 
six o’clock in the evening. Let the needle 
make three turns and a half, to signal 
that it is Claude, and no other, who 
wishes to speak with John. Claude wants- 
to signify, ‘ Le roi est a Paris,’ and 
makes his needle stop at L> then at e, 
then at r, o, ?, and so of the rest. Now* 
at the same time, tho needle of John, 
agreeing with that of Claude, will go on 
moving, and stops at the same letters ; so 
that he can easily understand or notice 
what the other would signify to him.” 
Van Etten gave a diagram, showing tho 
dial, needle, pivot, alphabet, &c ., for work- 
ing out the idea. He was very candid and 
honest, however, for ho added : “ It is a 
fine invention ; but 1 do not think there 
is a magnet in the world which lias such 
virtue.” And he implied a danger : “Be- 
sides, it is inexpedient, for treasons would 
be too frequent, and too much protected.” 

A pleasant paper in the Spectator gave a 
new turn to this idea, pointing out how 
two lovers could carry on a sentimental 
conversation whenever crael distance sepa- 
rated them. Each lover must have a dial, 
with the requisite magnet, and all the let- 
ters* of the alphabet ; but, besides these 
letters, it should have “ several ontire 
words which have always a place in pas- 
sionate epistles : as flames, darts, die, lan- 
guage, absence, Cupid, heart, eyes, being, 
dear, and the like. This would very much 
abridge the lover’s pains in the way of 
writing a letter, as it would enable him to 
express tho most useful and significant 
word with a simple touch 'of the needle.” 
Those who have witnessed the action of 
Wheatstone’s dial telegraph will perceive 
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how closely this odd conceit of the writers 
of former days approximates to the actual 
results of scientific invention; for there 
are not only the letters of the alphabet 
around the dial, but there are also single 
signs to denote complete words. The car- 
dinal point of difference is this : that the 
predictors imagined some kind of occult 
mystical connexion between the two dials ; 
whereas, in the practical telegraph, there 
is a copper wire, with or without an enve- 
loping cable, extending from one to the 
other, be the distanco ten yards or ten 
thousand miles. It was in 1745, so far as 
is known, that a wire was first made to 
convey an electric impulse to a consider- 
able distance ; Dr. Watson stretched a 
wire across the Thames near Westminster- 
bridge, and sent an impulse through it 
from one observer to another; it was, 
however, merely a shook: not a signal to 
be interpreted or discriminated. The first 
talking through a wire, appears to have 
beeri effected in 1787 ; when M. Lamond, 
a French electrician, arranged two elec- 
trical machines in two rooms of liis house, 
with a wire connecting them. He agreec^ 
with Madame Lamond that the peculiar 
movements of two little pith balls, excited 
by an electric current, should denote cer- 
tain letters or words ; and thus a kind of 
conversation was carried on by working 
the two electrical machines in turn. 

Those who are old enough to remember 
tho Great Exhibition of 1851, held in the 
first Crystal Palace, in Hyde Park, may pos- 
sibly call to mind the attention which H was 
bestowed at that time on some stanzas by 
Chaucer, pointed out by one of his admirers 
as a prediction of that grand display. 
Striking it certainly is, in many respects. 
The House of Fame, consisting of some 
two hundred lines, is a fanciful description 
of a mighty assemblage held in a palaco 
of glass; and considering that Geoffrey 
Chaucer wrote it four hundred and seventy 
years before tho Great Exhibition was held, 
there was quite temptation enough to quote 
it. The poet, in a dream, fancied he was 
Within a tempi© y-made of gifts ! 

The present Queen Victoria, as we know, 
sat on a raised dais on the opening day 
(1st of May) of the Exhibition, Look at 
Chaucer’s words : 

In this lusty and rich place, 

All on high above a dais, 

Satte in a See imperial!, 

That made was of ruby myall, 

A feminine creature 

That never form'd by JTature 

Was soche another one Ieaie. 


Of course her Majesty would not have 
accepted flattery quite so strong as this; 
but we may pardon it in the poet. On the 
Exhibition day some grand choral and in- 
strumental music was performed : this v%s 
excellently prefigured by the poet ; 

And the heavenlie melodie 
Of Bongos full of armopie 
I heard about her throne of song, 

That all the palace well y-rong. 

Then the nave of the palaco, full of the 
gay trappings and the notable personages 
which marked the opening day : 

Then saw I stoade oil thother side. 

Straight downe to tho doores wide, 

From tho dais, many a pilloro 
Of metalj that shone out ful clere ; 

But though they were of no richesse. 

Yet were they made for great noblesse. 

If we* want a prediction of all nations 
coming to the palaco of glass, the following 
looks very much like it : 

Then gano I loke about and see 
« That there came entering into the hall 
A right great company withall, 

And that of sondry regions, 

Of all kind of conditions 
# That d welle on yeartk under the Moone, 

Poore and riche. 

And when wo remember that tho exhi- 
bitors at' that grand display competed for 
such fame and honour as prize medals, 
honourable mention, and the admiration 
shared by millions of visitors, it only re- 
quires a little stretch of the imagination to 
fancy them addressing the Queen in the 
following words : 

“ Madame/' said they , e( wee bee 
Folke that here beseechen thee 
That thou graunt us now good fame, 

And let our workes have good name ; 

In full rccom pen sack) un 

Of good workes, give us good renoune.” 

The language is here a littjp modernised 
from Chaucer, but tho quaintness of style 
is preserved. These passages certainly go 
far towards justifying the pleasant popular 
idea that Chaucer pre-invented the Crystal 
Palace and the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Defoe threw off many thoughts $hich 
read very much like anticipations of the 
London University, the Foundling-Hos- 
pital, the Royal Academy of Music, and 
the .Metropolitan Police. But. these are 
not so much inventions as establishments. 
In the same light perhaps may be re- 
garded John Hill’s scheme for a Penny 
Post, broached in 1659. Jasper, a West- 
phalian peasant, may be said to have pre- 
dicted or imagined railways and loco- 
motives, at a date when he certainly never 
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saw such things in Germany, and when 
we were only just beginning to think about 
them in England. In 1830 he wrote : “ A 
great road will be carried through our 
country from east to west, which will pass 
through the forest of Bodelschwing. On 
this road, carriages will run without horses, 
and cause a dreadful noise.” There was 
Van Etfcen, already mentioned, who put 
forth schemes bearing a remarkable resem- 
blance to real inventions of later date : such 
as the air-gun, the steam-gun, the hydrau- 
lic press, and raised letters for tbo use of 
tho blind. The differential thermometer, 
quite a modern invention as to actual con- 
struction, was very correctly pre -figured 
by the Jesuit Lana in 1675. Daniel Sch- 
w out on, who wrote a thick quarto volume 
of descriptions in 1636, may assuredly bo 
credited with a kind of pre-invention of 
tho centrifugal pump, the diving-bell, and 
flic diving-dress. Defoe’s Captain Single- 
ton, in his imaginary journey in Africa, 
sketches a contral lake which bears af 
strong resemblance to one of- those which 
Grant, Speke, Baker, Burton, and Living- 
stone have been exploring during tho last 
few years. But this, if worth noting at all, 
was a pre- discovery, not a pre- invention ; 
and it is surmised that some Jesuit had 
previously marked down some such lake 
on a map, either as a mental creation or as 
the result of investigation. 

Tho story of tho steam-boat is so well 
known that we need do little more than 
advert to it. There were several suggestions 
between 1476 and 1618, for moving boats 
on rivers by means of paddles or wheels ; 
and some of them were acted upon; but 
the revolution of the paddles was brought 
about by mechanical means, not by steam 
power. Papin, the French inventor, cer- 
tainly had the true idea in his mind, in 
1690, when he said, “ Without doubt pad- 
dles fixed to an axis could be most conve- 
niently made to revolve by air cylinders. 
It would only be necessary to funfish the 
pistbn-rod with teeth, which might act as 
a toothed wheel, properly fixed to it, and 
which, being fitted at the axis to which 
tho paddles were attached, would commu- 
nicate a rotary motion to it.” Jonathan 
Hulls actually did make a small steam- 
boat in 1736, or at least a model of one ; it 
failed, but he may have had the germs of 
the true idea, nevertheless. There is said 
to have been a popular versified joke at 
Campden, in Gloucestershire, where Hulls 
lived, and where his great-grandson was 
living in 1851, to the effect that : 


Jonathan Hulls, 

With his paper skulls. 

Invented a machine 
To go against stream ; 

But he, being an ass, 

Couldn’t bring it to pass. 

And so was ashamed to be seen. 

The civility and tho poetry of this produc- 
tion are about upon a par. 

There was a bit of jocularity in one of 
the monthly magazines, about half a cen- 
tury ago, which told of wonderful inven- 
tions likely to be published in the papers of 
(say) the year 4797. Tho news- writers 
are supposed to have to speak of a war 
between tho Northern and tho Southern 
States of America, in which the former 
invaded the latter with an army of one 
million four hundred and ninety thousand 
men. The reality, eight years ago, ap- 
proached nearer to tho actual wording of 
tho extravagant idea, than the joker could 
have possibly supposed. But lio goes on 
to quote, from the supposed newspaper of 
4797, the following paragraph: “General 
Congreve’s new mechanical cannon was 
fired last week at the siege of Georgia. It 
discharged in an hour eleven hundred and 
forty balls, each weighing five hundred 
pounds. The distance of tho objects fired 
at was eleven miles ; and so perfect was 
the engine that tlio whole of these balls 
were lodged in the space of twenty square 
feet.” Of course, in the year 1821, it was 
mere reckless fun to talk of such calibres, 
weight of metal, repetitive or revolving 
action, range, and accuracy ; but our Arm- 
strongs, Whitworths, and Pallisers could 
tell us how steadily and wonderfully wo are 
advancing towards results which are at 
least analogous, if not exactly similar. 
Again : “ Dr. Clark crossed the Atlantic in 
seven days.” A fiction. But how near our 
Canard steamers constantly bring it to a 
reality ! 

BED RIVER. 

, The whole Red River territory consists of 
an iihmenso extent of prairie land to the 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and within , 
thq British boundary line North and West 
of Minnesota. Originally — and still to 
some extent — the home of countless herds 
of buffalo, it was only settled by a few 
forts of the Noi#h-West Fur Company, 
which in those days was the great op- 
ponent of the Hudson’s Bay monopoly. 
About the year 1813, the latei Earl of 
Selkirk, a benevolent and active minded 
Scottish nobleman, conceived the 4 idea of 
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establishing here a colony of poor Scotch 
and English families ; and though his de- 
sign was bitterly opposed by the fur com- 
pany, he was not a man to be baulked 
in anything he undertook, as the subsc- 

S ient war between the rival fur companies 
owed. After many hardships and re- 
verses, ho succeeded in liis purpose. With 
various fortunes the colony has lingered on 
until now, the settlement being chiefly re- 
cruited by retired servants and officers of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. The vast 
mass of the population is of mixed Indian 
and European blood, the wives of the fur 
traders being almost invariably of either 
mixed or pure Indian race. Tho settlers 
may be divided into French, English, 
Scotch, Canadian, and American ; these 
nationalities being chiefly so in virtue of the 
fathers. The three former are the old 
habitues of tho place ; the latter are chiefly 
new comers, though some Americans and 
Canadians have resided here for a number 
of years. Tho greater number of the French 
reside between Pembina and Fort Garry on 
both sides of the river, and also on the Assi- 
niboin, principally on the North side of tfye 
stream as far as the White Horse Plains, 
about half way between Fort Garry and 
Portage la Prairie, as well as some miles on 
the Winnipeg side of the latter place, and 
a short distance beyond it towards Lake 
Maritoba. They are also on the Red River, 
beyond tho Scotch settlement, as far as 
eight miles on tha other side of “the stone 
fort,” as Lower Fort Garry is called. The 
Scotch settlements extend from Winnipeg 
town, about six or seven miles below the 
Red Rivej. After passing Lower Fort 
Garry, about eight miles below it, there is 
the Indian settlement extending as far as 
Lake Winnipeg. This is a reserve made 
over to tho Salteaux tribe, and is chiefly 
inhabited by those Indians who have given 
up their wandering mode of life, and taken 
to civilised habits. Many of them have now 
good houses and farms. The whole popu- 
lation may be estimated at from twelve to 
fourteen thousand people ; but it is difficult 
to say exactly, many being almost always 
absent on hunting or trading ’expeditions. 
The French hklf breeds, descendants of the 
lower Canadian voyageurs, so extensively 
employed by the great fur companies, are 
the most numerous. A%cr them come tho 
Scotch, chiefly of Orkney descent ; the 
Canadians follow next, their farms being 
chiefly about Portage la Prairie; the Ameri- 
cans are not very numerous, though most of 
them are in good circumstances. They 


make thrifty and respectable settlers, as 
Americans almost invariably do wherever i 
they go. j 

The half-breeds are of all admixtures of j 
Indian and white blood, and half-breeds 
have intermarried for several generations : 
so, in reality, a “ new nation” is growing 
up in the centre of the American continent. I 
The young men are very stalwart hand- 
some fellows, but are rather given to dissi- 
pation, and are easily swayed one way or 
another. They commonly bear the reputa- l 
tion of combining the vices of both races ; j 
but this* is a calumny, founded on most 
imperfect, and generally prejudiced know- 
ledge of them. There are good and had 
among them, as among others ; when edu- j 
cated, they are in no way inferior in good 
conduct and intelligence to the whites. 
Thc^ arc exceedingly acute, and pick up 
the elements of education very rapidly. 
Most of the chief people in the territory 
have an admixture of Indian blood, and ' 

> there aro at present barristers, physicians, 1 
and clergymen, all over the American j 
continent who arc of this mixed race. > 
Half-breeds have not unfrequently held i 
commissions in Her Majesty’s service. < 
The mixture of the two races having gone ; 
on for* years, in many cases the Indian || 
descent can scarcely be traced in tho I' 
features of their descendants. In almost 
every instance, even in the first crossing, 
the “ half-breed” is very handsome in face , 
and figure. More beautiful faces than t 
some of those seen among the French half- [ 
breed girls it is difficult to conceive, and a j 
really ugly face among the younger girls I 
is seldom seen, the fine eyes being always j 
a redeeming point even if the face be i 
otherwise homely. They soon fade, how- 
ever ; at thirty their prime is over ; and 
when old they become very “squawy”- j 
looking, rapidly reverting to their Indian 
ancestors. 

Fond of merriment and of fine clothes, 
tho bnalo bois, or “burnt stump,” as ho 
delights in joke to call hfinsolf, can rarely 
settle down to hard earnest industry. As 
soon as he has made enough to tit out 
himself, his wife, and his wife’s mother, 
who (contrary to the wont in more civi- 
lised communities) is very highly respected 
by him, and generally lives with tho 
family, he is off careering on horseback in 
quest of some new excitement. The French 
half-breed is more of a hunter than a 
farmer, and is fond of his Indian relations, 
and frequently marries an Indian wife. 
The Scotch half-breed, on the other handy 
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is fonder of books, is anxious to get a little 
education, associates more with bis father’s 
race, generally aims, like Isaac, at having 
a wife “from his father’s house,” and is 
more of a farmer than a hunter. 

Many of the French have good farms, 
and, when industrious, make excellent 
agriculturists. No sooner do they get 
their crops housed, than they are off to 
the buffalo hunt “ on the plains” for several 
weeks. The greater portion of the winter 
is spent in balls and other festivities. Per- 
fectly unthinking, they go on in their 
easy way, hunting a good deal, farming a 
little, dancing, fighting, and marrying. 
Only a few winters ago, a voyageur of my 
acquaintance came all the way from Moose 
Factory, on Hudson’s Bay (a distance of 
upwards of a thousand miles), on snow 
shoes, to ask a damsel if she would have 
him ? She would not ; so he only vented 
an impatient sacr6 or two on womankind, 
and returned, merrily singing one of the 
endless voyageur ditties. 

There are a good many Scotch and Eng- 
lish settlers of a more staid character, 
who pride themselves on the purity of 
their blood, as the Spaniards in Central 
America do under similar circumstances. 
There are also a few members of other na- 
tionalities — Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, 
and Danes especially — in very small num- 
bers however. The most substantial set- 
tlers are the retired officers of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. There are several hund- 
j reds of people engaged in the service of 
I the Hudson’s Bay Company who, in ad- 
dition to several farms, have a number of 
large forts scattered through the territory. 

The weather is generally pleasant and 
the climate healthy. Winter begins in 
November and ends in March or April ; 
when the cold once sets in, there are no 
more thaws or rains until spring time; 
hence the weather is much healthier at that 
•season than at a similar period in England. 
The spring is very bright and cheer/ul, the 
suipmer is not too warm, and the autumn is 
the most pleasant season of the year. Here, 
then, is a fine home for the overflowing 
population of this country, if they would 
only believe it. Though in places the soil 
is light, yek there is a vast amount of £ich 
land entirely unoccupied. Instead of four- 
teen thousand people, it could support seve- 
ral million agriculturists, not to speak of 
other trades. At present division of labour 
is practically unknown. The rude carts are 
all home made, the wheels being merely 
transverse sections of trees. A Red River 


farmer is his own blacksmith, coachwright, 
and carpenter, and On a pinch his own tool- 
maker too. The richness of the soil is 
shown by the growth of wild vegetation. 
In some places tho wild peas cover the 
plains, and are from two to three feet in 
height, producing abundant pasturage. 
Horses, when once acclimatised, run ah 
large during the winter. The half-breeds 
and Canadians never think of cutting hay 
for their horses. Farming is successfully 
followed, though hitherto there has been 
but little energy shown in that depart- 
ment, on account of the want of a proper 
market. Wheat, barley, peas, and various 
root crops, succeed admirably. Coal has 
been found in abundance, and gold is washed 
out of the Saskatchewan sands in paying 
quantities. Though there are not on the 
Lower Saskatchewan any large forests like 
those of Canada, yet there is abundanco of 
firewood. North of the Saskatchewan there 
arc large forests of excellent, timber, while 
along the base of the Rocky Mountains 
there is any quantity of excellent pine. So 
accesvsible is timber by river carriage, that 
the Hudson’s Bay Company procured the 
timber for Fort Carlton, from tho Upper 
Saskatchewan, though that fort i3 six hun- 
dred miles east of “tho Mountains.” If 
there were only a route opened out to 
British Columbia, to the United States, 
and to Canada, the settlement would be 
one of the most flourishing of the British 
provinces ; but at present it is terribly iso- 
lated from the world. Accordingly the fur 
trade is still the staple business, everybody 
being more or less interested in it, though, 
the trading of furs is a monopoly of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. There is little 
or no cash in the settlement, and the 
settlers wfio dispose of their surplus crops 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company to bp used 
in supplying the forts scattered through 
their territory, are all paid in Hudson’s 
Bay notes. A great deal of money — or its 
equivalent — is also circulated through the 
settlement, in the shape of payment for 
good« freighted across the plains from St. 
Cloud and Fort; Garry to the interior ports 
of the company. Numbers of the young 
mt?n find employment in thi^business. 

The money of tho company is kept 
chiefly in England and Montreal. The 
currency of the company is their own notes 
for five shillings and one pound sterling, 
which they redeem by granting bills of ex* 
change at sixty days’ sight on their house 
in London. To meet these bills, as well 
as other liabilities for goods to carry on 
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their fur trade, the company ship every 
year their furs to London to be then— as 
the reader need scarcely be told— sold by 
auction at high prices : so that everything 
owned out in Red River, in the way of 
cash, with the ^exception of the little gold 
and silver in circulation, consists of drafts 
on account of fur shipped abroad, either on 
Hudson’s Bay Company account or private 
account. There are sales of furs in the 
United States and Canada, but it amounts 
to the same thing ; the only way in which 
the settler or trader can meet his liabilities 
is through drafts drawn against fur sold or 
unsold. 4 

The greater portion of the furs marketed 
in St. Pauls, Minnesota, comes from the Red 
River region. They are brought into the 
trading posts by Indians who exchange 
them for ammunition, blankets, &c. The 
whole fur trade of this immense region 
is valued at from one .million to two millions 
five hundred thousand dollars annually. 
It is estimated that one hundred and fifty 
thousand buffaloes arc killed every year. 
The hides, together with the tongue and 
the better pieces of the meat are taken; 
the tallow and the great portion of tife 
meat is allowed to go to waste, though 
they might be made available for export 
to the extent of one or two millions annually. 
The Indians and half-breeds of tlic terri- 
tory are calculated to require, on an average, 
supplies to the amount of ten dollars per 
head, or about five hundred thousand dollars 
per annum. At present there can hardly 
be said to be any other established govem- 
«ment than the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
It has been greatly objected to, and any 
government was supposed to be better; 
but the old habitants seem yet to cling to 
the old regime. 

Every official was appointed by the 
company, and the affairs of the settlement 
were controlled by a body called “the 
Council of Assiniboin.” The company 
supported good schools, and encouraged 
clergy of all denominations. They appointed 
both a Protestant and. a Roman Catholic* 
bishop, and as the two denominations di- 
vided the religious communities, the faith 
of the lattej# predominating, there ^as 
little religions dissension. Each had neat 
churches. The law was administered by a 
very worthy recorder (also appointed by 
the company), and a number of, petty 
magistrates appointed by the Council of' 
Assiniboin. 

^ Literature there was' none worth men- 
tioning, in the writer’s experience. It was 


mainly confined to a few novels of the 
“ yellow kivered” kind which the Messrs, 
Petersen’s press pours out in American 
profusion, and to a fortnightly newspaper, 
the Nor’ Wester. The new paper, the New 
Nation, the writer has not yet seen, but 
a copy of the Nor’ Wester, issued under 
the old Hudson’s Bay regime, lies before 
him. In politics it is half American, half 
British, infused throughout with a good 
deal of Red Riverishness and general hatred 
of the Council of Assiniboin and the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s governor - general. 
The postman who used to deliver it (after 
a fashion), was a tall swarthy youth clad in 
a blue cloth capote, scarlet worsted sash, 
buckskin breeches, fringed, and beautifully 
beaded mocassins; and his long hair was 
kept bade by a scarlet silk ribbon. 

most noticeable contents of the 
paper are the advertisements of divers little 
shopkeepers, with very French names. 
A solitary sixpence is entered as received 
# for “ one copy of tlie laws of Assiniboin/’ 
while the premium given for wolves’ heads 
amounts to fourteen pounds fifteen shillings. 
The postal department does not help the 
r 6 venue much, for in this department the 
expenditure exceeds the receipts by fifteen 
pounds, and twopence halfpenny. 

The existing state of things at Red River 
is mainly confined in its, active operations 
to the excitable French half-breeds, whose 
pride has- been hurt by cavalier treatment 
on the part of tho Dominion of Canada. 
There are, however, in the back-ground 
not a few designing demagogues who pull 
the wires without getting themselves into 
trouble. Those who know tlie inordinate 
spread of the “ Monro doctrine” among the 
American community, cannot doubt the 
feeling of the American settlements about 
Pembina and the frontier generally, though 
the American government is^quite innocent 
of complicity. It is worth remarking, too, 
that the fleur-de-lis is combined on the 
flag of jdie New Nation with the shamrock. 

UT THAT STATE OF LIFE.* 

— • 

CHAPTER I. 

Jn one of the fairest distrigts of Eng- 
land, on the borders of Devon and Somer- 
set, and hard by tho sea, lies tho noble 
estate of Mortlands. It is noble, but 
gloomier than words can paint. In, the 
winter the sun does not rise upon the 
narrow valley overshadowed by dark 
wooded hills till near noon, and leaves it 
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before three o’clook. The sea winds rush 
up this narrow gully from a rocky shore, 
and whistle among the chimneys of the 
groat house, built of hard grey stone — an 
uninteresting, uncompromising structure, 
which has scarcely submitted to take a 
lichen unto itself in the course of fifty 
years. The chief windows face the north, 
and within view of them is no flower or 
fountain, or other sight than a great sea of 
shaven lawn, with a broad, flat shore of 
gravel, unbroken by balustrade or vase. 
The vast gardens are half a mile away: 
there are orchid-houses, and ferneries, and 
acres of glass do voted to all sorts of rare 
plants, in which the head-gardener feels a 
just pride, and which visitors at Mortlands 
are taken to see ; but for any living delight 
to the eyes of its inmates, these things 
might as well be in the tropics. To right 
and left, upon the hills for many a nnlo, 
stretch broad oak-woods and rich farm 
lands. Sir Andrew Herriesson owns the 
property here, far as the eye can reach*, 
and his ancestors, for some hundred years, 
have owned it before him. They are well- 
known in the county as a wealthy race, ivid 
proud — not too proud to have added to 
their original wealtli by intermarriage with 
heiresses of a plebeian stock— but too proud 
over to have permitted such marriages, 
minus money plus love ; too proud ever to 
associate on terms of equality with their 
poorer neighbours ; too proud to be popular 
with any sort or condition of people. 

Sir Andrew, however, as. every one 
knows, married for love, or for something 
which, in his nature, was understood to re- 
present that sentiment; in other words, 
ho married a poor woman. But then, 
though poor, she was well born, and well 
widowed, her late husband being a scion of 
. the noblo house of Pomeroy, and her own 
family “ curiously old,” as they say of wino. 
Instead of money, Mrs. Pomeroy brought 
for her portion good looks, graceful man- 
ners, a weak brain, a weaker wi!4, and a 
stepdaughter. This stepdaughter, Maud,, 
at the time of Mrs. Pomeroy’s second 
marriage, was fifteen. The little money 
' which Mrs. Pomeroy had was her own. 
This child of her husband’s, by an early 
and imprudent marriage, had not a* far- 
thing. Mr. Pomeroy had originally the 
small properly of a younger son, but this 
he ran through very soon, living upon his 
second wife’s fortune (fortunately settled 
upon herself) which just enabled them to 
subsist. The life of the stepmother and 
daughter, for four years after the link be- 


tween them had snapped, was uncomfort- 
able in all ways. Mrs. Pomeroy was not 
unkind to her stepdaughter. On the con- 
trary, she wished and tried to do her duty 
by the girl. But there was no point of 
sympathy between them. The woman was 
pliant, vain, and childish; the girl was 
wilful, outspoken, and intolerant of all the 
shams and subterfuges which straitened 
circumstances entailed on a lady of Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s turn of mind. Then came the 
change. The widow married; and, not- 
withstanding the pleasant relief from all 
anxiety about butchers’ and bakers’ bills, 
which tlie child had shared with her step- 
mother, Maud found that, in the splendid 
monotony of Mortlands, she looked back 
with bitter regret to the old shifty days 
of poverty and freedom which she had 
hitherto known. 

Maud had not received a good education 
in any sense of the word. She had not 
even had a fashionablo one, the widow’s 
means having been unable to compass any- 
thing beyond some dancing lessons, and an 
old French daily governess, with whom 
jMaud read aloud — an accomplishment 
which, curious to say, materially affected 
her after life. In other respects she was 
ignorant, and she knew her ignorance ; 
but with that energy which the self-taught 
always possess, she set herself to work, 
when about sixteen, to repair the omissions 
of her childhood, and whatever she applied 
herself to she mastered by sheer force of 
will. Yet she was not what the world 
considers very clever. She had read com- 
paratively few books, and she never talked 
of any she had not read. She never ex- 
pressed the cream out of Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews, and whipped it into 
trifle for conversation. She had a strange 
fearlessness in saying what she thought ; 
but her thoughts were often too unconven- 
tional to be available coin in society, where 
the smallest change passes the most readily. 
Therefore it often came to pass that she 
was silent, and looked upon as stupid or 
morbse. Her pride was as great as Sir 
Andrew’s, but it was pride of another kind 
—pride in which ho could havo no part or 
sympathy. A rejection of* all the world’s 
doctrines and ways of thought, an in- 
tolerance of opinions that would not stand 
the test *f clear and honest argument, but 
took refuge behind expediency and the like *, 
‘such was the girl’s pride, dauntless and 
soornful, and growing more so every day 
' by reason of her surroundings. She did 
not love her stepmother much ; Sir Andrew 
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not at all. A child may feel the intellectual 
inferiority of its mother, and no great 
harm ensues. When the inferiority is 
moral, there can be but one result. Maud 
had never known her own mother, but 
Lady Herriesson had stood in this light 
towards her since she was four years old, 
and MAud despised her — despised her for 
her marriage, and yet more for her adop- 
tion, without scruple, of all Sir Andrew’s 
worldly views. And although Lady Her- 
riesson was really fond of her stepdaughter 
in her feeble weak-backed way, she had 
grown to rega:$l her a littlo with the eyes 
of Sir Andrew as a sadly headstrong girl, 
who had imbibed all sorts of dangerous 
notions, Heaven only knew where ! . and 
whose future was a very present source 
of anxiety. She sighed much when she 
thought of Maud, and yet more when she 
talked of her, which she did with great 
candour to some of her friends, who after- 
wards dilated to the world at large on Sir 
Andrew’s forbearance towards “ that head- 
strong unmanageable girl,” and on that 
sweet Lady Herriesson’s cross, in being 
burdened with such a stepdaughter. «. 

They were right ; Sir Andrew’s for- 
bearance was great. Seen from his point 
of view — considering all lie had done — it 
was almost apostolic, this forbearance. He 
had married Mrs. Bomeroy from her lodg- 
ings at Torquay, when she had nothing but 
her miserable four hundred a year ; ho had 
not sent her daughter to school as many a 
man would have insisted on doing, bnt had 
taken her to live at Mortlands with them ; 
he had given her a horse to ride, and had 
sent lier to London in the season, and had 
even had a ball in honour of her introduc- 
tion to society. Sir Andrew could not for- 
get these things. And therefore did his 
forbearance appear apostplie in his own 
eyes when he spoke to Lady Herriesson of 
his stepdaughter’s Opposition to all his 
wishes and opinions. Two natures, indeed, 
more diametrically adverse to each other 
could not be found. All that was esta- 
blished by usago, all that the world ac- , 
cepted as right and fitting, found favour in 
the eyes of Sy* Andrew Herriesson. A 
hard, just man, a magistrate, an active 
visitor of gaols arid reformatories, a sub- 
scriber to numberless charities, schools, 
and institutes, this county Pharisee thanked 
Heaven, every morning, that he was not as 
other men were ; but that in time all might 
behold justice, virtue, and munificence pet- 
sonified. He could lose his temper like 
better men, at times, and, under provoca- 


tion, could use "strong language. The pro- 
vocation, however, must be very great. 
In this instance, the humiliat in g spectacle 
of a great and good man, mastered by his 
passion, was not often afforded to the world. 
He was dull and pompous, but then he 
relished dulness and pomposity. A joke 
was a very terrible thing in Ins hands. He 
talked after dinner to the three or four 
neighbours who were occasionally invited 
to his table, of subsoiling, and prison dis- 
cipline, the disease in the potatoes, and the 
prospects of the coming election. He read 
the Times, and the reports of select com- 
mittees ; and he rode once or twice a week 
into the county town of Scornton, nine or 
ten miles off, on a small, powerful grey 
cob, followed by a stately groom, mounted 
upon $ horse seventeen hands high. Four 
great parties were assembled at Mortlands 
in the course of the year, in the formation 
of which the social importance of the 
guests was the only consideration, and very 
£*rand cheerless assemblages they were. 
The rest of the year, except two months 
in London, was passed in almost complete 
soKtude by the family at Mortlands. One 
or two neighbours — men who laughed at 
Sir Andrew behind his back, but who 
never failed to accept his invitations — were 
occasionally asked to dinner : never when 
the four great festivals were being held, 
but at odd. seasons, when Sir Andrew 
chanced to meet his humbler brother- 
magistrates on the bench, or at some public 
meeting in the county town. The rector 
of the parish (wtio had another living some 
four miles distant, where he resided) and 
the curate, Mr. Miles, who lived in a cot- 
tage at the park gates, over against the 
church, were likewise bidden to the great- 
man’s table from time to time, Miles rather 
more frequently than the others ; perhaps 
by reason of his proximity, and that it was 
convenient to send' to him when there was 
an odd number at table ; partly, no doubt, be- 
cause heVas unmarried. Not very often were 
♦ the rector’s wife and daughters included 
in the reverend gentleman’s invitation, but 
once a year, at least, that ceremony was gone 
through. Why did any of them — they, or 
poor old Squire Hep worth’s family at the 
Grafige, or the Dykes, who were as good a 
race as the Hemessons, only impoverished 
by two generations of spendthrifts — why 
did any of them endure an ordeal which 
they regarded with nervous apprehension 
for days beforehand, and which was pro- 
ductive -of neither profit nor pleasure? 
Because, Hke Nebuchadnezzar, we set up a 
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golden idol, and call upon all men to bow 
down and worship it. 

Maud had not one friend among all these 
neighbours. Perhaps this was her fault ; 
no doubt, some of them were better girls 
than herself, but she wondered why they 
ever camo to Mortlands, and, with her in- 
dependent habits of thought, she found 
nothing in any of them to encourage in- 
timacy. Hers was a quick, strong nature, 
loving life, and all real human interests in 
a hearty way. She felt a slow fire con- 
suming her, under the snow of those alti- 
tudes in which her lot was now cast. She 
would have worked her fingers to the bone 
in any cause which she felt keenly ; and 
Pate had ordained that slie was to sit with 
her hands before her, and consume the 
feverish restlessness of youtli in inaction. 
One of her few pleasures was riding. ^Hunt- 
ing would have been good for her, by let- 
ting off some of the steam in her nature, 
which was always threatening to explode ; 
but Sir Andrew objected to this, so shfc 
took long solitary gallops on the downs, 
followed by her groom, and her deer-hound 
Oscar. • 

As to her looks, some pronounced her 
beautiful, others could find nothing to ad- 
admire but her figure. She was straight 
as an arrow, her limbs well hung, her car- 
riage very erect, a bust like that of the 
Venus of Milo, and smaller ancles than tlie 
Greeks ever recognised as admirable. # She 
had, moreover, to complete the picture of 
her person, finely-shaped, capable hands, 
that looked better out of glovos than in 
them, a clear complexion, a swift, keen 
glance ; and a charming mouth when she 
smiled. 

She was now twenty-two, and it was 
just seven years since she first camo to 
Mortlands, a *aw girl, emerging from child- 
hood, sanguine, joyous, and impatient of 
control. Those seven years had formed her 
character, not altogether to its advantage. 
They had nipped it, as cold winds *and an 
uncongenial soil nip the tender shoots of a 
flower transplanted from a warmer climate. 

The village of Mortlands is very small ; 
it begins just outside the park-gates (the 
curate, Mr. Miles’s, being the first cottage), 
and straggles up a steep hill which closes 
in the valley at the end, some two miles 
from the great house. It is inhabited s 
chiefly by the families of the farm-labourers 
on the Herriesson estate, and these la- 
bourers, with few exceptions, are well off. 
The aspect of their cottages shows it, and 
not less so the cleanly, well-ordered aspect 


of their children, as you see them trooping 
into the village school. Maud went occa- 
sionally to the village, and would gladly 
have gone every morning if she could have 
thought that her. going did any good. But 
what was there for her to do ? Temporal 
wants there were none ; spiritual ones were 
fully and ably supplied by the Reverend 
John Miles. Somo young ladies, for lack 
of other sustenance, would have gathered 
the village gossip, from cottage to cottage, 
and gone homo heavy laden with it, fondly 
imagining all the time that they wero per- 
forming deeds of charity Mid usefulness. 
But of such was not Maud Pomeroy. For 
somo of these wives and mothers she had a 
strong personal respect and liking, and 
when she went to see them she felt that 
she gained, or ought to gain, far more than 
sho was capable of giving. She listened to 
their small troubles and trials, and saw how 
bravely they boro them, and know that she 
ought to bear hers as bravely, and that 
she did not. She murmured at Providence, 
which had placed her in idleness and luxury 
when she would have preferred the lot of 
pno of these anxious, hard-working women. 
She visited them, * therefore, because sho 
liked it ; the sight of their honest toil was 
as a tonic to her ; she would never permit 
them to leave off scrubbing or cooking 
when she came in, and in the cottages 
which she thus visited it need hardly be 
said Miss Pomeroy was adored. She and 
Mr. Miles often came across each other on 
these occasions, and he studied her cha- 
racter very closely. With what results it re- 
mains to bo seen. 

John Miles was eight-and-twenty. A 
more earnest, zealous man in his vocation 
it would be hard to find, or one better 
adapted to win his way to the hearts of a 
country parish. There was nothing dic- 
tatorial or interfering in his manner of 
dealing with the poor. His clear good 
sense, both in the pulpit, where ho had it 
all his own way, and out of the pulpit, where 
,he was open to argument, recommended 
him especially to the men, who often came 
to consult him upon some mundane ques- 
tion. His ready sympathy, and the ab- 
sence of perpetual fault-finding (that snare 
of zealous parish priests which, more than 
anything, wearies out the patience and 
neutralises the effect of an occasional well- 
merited reproof), caused him to bo a wel- 
come visitor among the women. It was 
more than respect*,, they had a positive 
love for John Miles. And, while in matters 
I spiritual they looked up to him, in mattera 
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temporal they felt a kind of protecting pity doesn’t want me. If I were her own child 
for his lorn condition. He was “ such a it would be different. I am a burden to 
nice gen’leman, it’s a pity as he hasn’t a Sir Andrew, and she feels it. Their only 
good missus.” But he was not likely to idea now is to get rid of me. If I could 
marry, for reasons that will appear pre- only get my own livelihood somehow — if 
gently. He was looked after by a dump- I could Only be independent, I shouldn’t 
ling faced littlo maid, popularly called ’Lisa, be sp miserable. It is this inaction, this 
who worshipped her master, and drew a utter stagnation, day after day, which kills 
piteous picture of his loneliness in the long me.” 

winter evenings, when the night school was * John tried to stammer out some good 
over, and ho had “never a soul to speak advice; he strovo hard to pour oil upon 
to.” But he did not complain ; if he had the bruised and irritated spirit of the girl, 
any secret troubles they were hid from but after that day she spoke to him but 
every mortal eye ; in his dealings with his . little about herself. How a knowledge of 
parish he always seemed cheerful, and en- the truth came to her she could not tell : it 
conraged a cheerful view of all human was nothing that he said or did, but*» con- 
affairs. But ho was a shy man, especially viction came upon her that it would be un- 
so in the society of young ladies. His nose wise, and unkind towards John, to renew 
was large and red, his hands and feet were such conversations. 

clumsy. He was painfully conscious of The truth is that this shy, shame- faced 
these physical defects when he found him- curate had been guilty of as great an act 
self in the society of refined women. It of presumption as any man in the counties 
was a weakness against which he fought, of Somerset or Devon. He had dared to 
but which, even in the pulpit, conquered fttll in love with Lady Herr lesson’ s step- 
him at times, when he knew that his nose daughter. He had been curate here four 
was redder than usual, and felt that the or five years : he had watched Miss Pome- 
eyes of the congregation were rivetted, roy expand from girl into woman ; he knew 
on it. Self-consciousness is a misfortune all her faults, her pride, her impatience, 
against which religion and philosophy alike her scorn and intolerance of things around 
struggle vainly. But as soon as John Miles her — pricks which it was worse than use- 
became thoroughly interested, whether in less to kick against. And he loved her 
the delivery of his message or in any earnest for her very faults. He saw how they 
conversation, he lost all shyness, forgot his were the shadows, so to speak, cast by 
offending extremities, and threw himself, wha^ was large and noble in her character, 
with the force of a strong character, into “ Wo viei lieht ist, ist starker sehatten,” 
the discussion in hand. as Schiller says. Under different circum- 

Maud had a great respect and a sineero stances she might have been, might yet be- 
liking for the young curate. No one knew come, an incomparable woman, he thought, 
better how conscientious, how liberal- Unwise John ! with thy sterling senso in 
minded, and how thoroughly to be trusted the affairs of others, not to crush at once 
he was. The poor were never weary of the germs of such folly as this ! It was 
singing his praises;* and she envied the madness, he said so constantly to himself; 
poor their friend. She wished often that no one could have a more thorough convie- 
she could speak openly to him about her- tion of that fact. In the first place his 
self, and of many difficulties that beset her. person, was it not an insurmountable 
But this she had grown to feel would be obstacle against any woman’s loving him ? 
dangerous. It was &11 very well to preach that beauty is 

“ I hate my life, and would do anything „ as the grass of the field. In the summer 
to escape from it,” she had once said, when time, at all events, most of us prefer ver- 
writhing under some petty tyranny of Sir dure to an ^ unlovely barrenness. Then 
Andrew’s. “ I am of no use in the woijd there was his worldly position and pro- 
— I wish I were dead.” spects ; a curacy with two hundred a year ; 

They were walking from a poor woman’s no Chance of preferment ; no chaince of any 
cottage together. The young man stopped addition to his income from any source 
short, and sighed, and shook his head, and * whatever ; unless a possible legacy from’ 
grew scarlet, as he said abruptly, “No an old aunt (John’s only near relation) 
one has the right to say that. Every one might be so regarded. Miss Pomeroy had 
can be of some use in the world if he nothing of her own . Even supposing, 
chooses.” therefore, that she could ever havo been 

“ I can’t. What can I do P Mamma induced to accept him, it would have been 
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culpable, after the life to which she was betray his feelings, and to mete out to Miss 
used, to drag her down to such poverty as Pomeroy the same measure he would have 
his wife's must be. He knew this, but he accorded to any other young lady. Or he 
was not the less miserable. He treasured dined up at the great house, and shuffled 
up every word of hers on the days when uncomfortably with his large feet (in boots 
they met ; and when evening was come, to which a good deal of gravel had adhered 
and he sat with the Times before him in in his walk) upon the polished oak floors, ( 
his chair by the fire, too often there rose and crumbled the bread incessantly while 
up between him and the leading article lie was talking at dinner, which little tricks 
two proud passionate eyes. At such times distressed Maud almost as much as they 
the fate of nations was as dust in the did Lady Hciriesson. At such times he 
balance against the fate of a certain un- and Miss Pomeroy had seldom much con- 
happy young lady in the great house two versation. 

miles distant. One day, however, a circumstance hap- 

All this gave additional restraint and pened which mado Maud, in her anger, re- 
hesitation to his manner towards Maud solve on applying to the curate for help. Her 
at times, additional abruptness to it at maid, . to whom she was really attached, and 
others. But however vigilant a guard he who had been a girl out of John Miles's 
might set upon his looks and wor$s, no school, had just been dismissed by Sir 
woman can ever be long deceived "in such Andrew for a grave dereliction of duty, 
cases. She had, contrary to strict orders, which 

Maud Pomeroy was no coquette. To forbado any villagers from entering the 
play with the feelings of any man was not park, brought in a party of boys and girls 
sport to her taste, least of all with a man* there, surreptitiously, one Sunday afber- 
whom sho regarded as she did John Miles, noon, and had there been discovered by Sir 
She, too, was not without her dream of Andrew. He was of those men who pride 
what love might be ; of some possiblo man fjicmselves upon never forgiving a fault in 
to whom sho could be devoted, body and a servant. In vain Maud interceded, sup- 
soul, and for whom she would sacrifice the plicated : Mary Hind went away that day 
wholo world -s but it was not th* curate, month. A few days afterwards Mies Pome- 
Site reverenced his character, and honoured roy met John Miles in the village. Sho 
his opinions, even when they were dia- stopped him. 

metrically opposed to her own. In discus- “ Poor Mary is gone, Mr. Miles. I did 
sion with Sir Andrew, Miles’s manly inde- all I could, but it was no use.* My object 
pcndenco of spirit always delighted, Maud, now is to get her a good place, and you, 
She was too much accustomed to see every who knew her in the school, who know 
one how down before Sir Andrew, not to what a thoroughly good girl sho is, must 
value the firmness with which a shy and help me.” 

awkward young man opposed many of ‘tho u Certainly, Miss Pomeroy. Where is 
arrogant old baronet's pet theories. John she gone ?” 

Milos's was often a difficult position, sit- “ To an aunt in Bristol. Since her 
ting at Sir Andrew's table, and hearing mother's death, you know, she has no home 
opinions broached which he held to bo per- here.” 

uieious. The manner in which, without “ What is it I can do, Miss Pomeroy ? 
forgetting the respect due to Sir Andrew's Lady Herriesson gives her a character, I 
age and position, the curate never shrank suppose ?” 

from pointing out what was fallacious in the “Not such a one as I think Mary de- 
bardriet’s statements, gave ifiss Pomeroy a serves ; not one that I think must ensure 
high opinion of his honesty and moral her getting a good place. Mamma, of 
fearlessness. She had talked to him, there- course, is guided by Sir Andrew. They 
fore, with less reserve than, she had ever botji talk about that innocent Sunday walk 
done to any other human being; and it as if it wore the greatest crime !” 
was with sorrow thaA she found lier&elf John Miles coloured to the roots of his 
compelled to renounce this privilege. Sho hair, but said, boldly : 

very rarely, now, spoke to him with the 4 4 The walk in itself was innocent enough, 
same openness as of old. They met in tho but wo must be just, Miss Pomeroy. Dis- 
village and discussed the temporal wants obedience to a direct order, if not the 
of some old woman, during - which inter- 4 greatest crime,' is certainly a very grave 
views poor Miles always appeared to the offence in a servant.” . 
worst advantage, in the eager desire not to “ I know you think disobedience a very 
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grave offence in any one , she said, quickly. 
“ We all ought to do exactly what we are 
told by those whom chance has placed in 
authority over us. Only when there is in- 
justice and tyranny, it is not so easy always 
to bow down one’s head to the yoke.” 

John paused, and then quietly replied, 
after some effort : tp. 

“I don’t know about injustice and ty- 
ranny, Miss Pomeroy, but the wholo condi- 
tion of servitude seems to me to consist 
in doing what you arc told. It is not chance, 
but free will that elects that condition, and 
the servant who takes wages without obey- 
ing his master is guilty of a fraud — is not 
strictly honest.” 

“Then you will not give Mary a. certi- 
ficate — such a one as I want her to have, 
Mr. Miles ? I can only say your school 
produces miracles of probity if it turns out 
many such girls, and I — am disappointed.” 

He saw that she was annoyed, and it 
distressed him. She was about to pass on, 
but he stopped her. 

“ One instant: pardon me, Miss Pomeroy; 
you misunderstood me. I shall be too glad, 
as clergyman of this parish, to give Mar^ 
Hind an excellent certificate, having known 
her, first in school, and then in service, for 
the last four years, and having always had a 
high opinion of her. Of the fault which has 
caused her discharge I only knowjby hear- 
say, and therefore can say nothing ; more- 
over, it is not in my province, but in that 
of her employers, to state the cause of her 
leaving them. It was only,” he added, 
colouring again, and with some hesitation, 
“ because I thought in defending your pro- 
tegee you were not quite just to Sir An- 
drew, that I said what I did.” 

. “ I do him full justice,” she replied, with 
a bitter smile. “ After I had exhausted 
my eloquence in trying to induce him to 
forgive Mary’s first misdemeanour — first, 
remember, in three whole years — Sir An- 
drew reminded me that she was not my 
servant, but his, that he paid her wages 
and her board, which argument was, of, 
course, unanswerable. I should only re- 
joice that he Bhould not be at the expense 
of another maid for me. I preferred heqpe- 
forward doing without one. Mamma has 
been for the last month trying to make me 
give in, hut I won’t.” 

“Do you think there is any merit in 
that ?” asked John, in a low voice. 


, “ I don’t know about merit, but I know ] 
I was attached to Mary ; and I’d rather bo ! 
independent than have a woman I don’t I] 
like about me, or, if I should like her, to be IJ 
subject to her being sent off by Sir An- j 
drew. Do you know that he has now for- 1 
bidden my poor old Oscar to come into 
the house because his paws were dirty the ■ 
other day ? It seems to be enough that I 
should be fond of any creature for it to 
be banished.” 

It wrung John’s heart to hear her speak 
thus, but he had to give utterance to other 
words than those his inmost soul was cry- 
ing out. 

“You must remember that Sir Andrew ^ 
is not fond of dogs ” 

“ Nor men either.” 

“ J^nd one ought to try and put one’s self, 
not only in the position, but in the mind, 
temper, and education of those wo judge, 
Miss Pomeroy.” 

“What, into their worldliness and nar- 
«Tow-niindcdness P It’s no use, Mr. Miles, 
it’s no use. I know all you would say, and 
I suppose you are right, only I can’t see 
things as I ought. I am one of the stiff- 
necked. Good-bye. I am ashamed to have 
kept you standing hero so long. Send me 
that certificate for Mary, will you ?” 

She held out her hand, and he took it in I 
silence. Then they went their soveral ways. 

The certificate was sent to Miss Pomeroy, 
who put it by in her desk until she could 
hear of a situation for her discharged maid. 
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BOOK I. 

CHAPTER IV. A WALK HOME. 

This little scene was witnessed from a 
distance by admiring and envious groups. 
The jaundiced Mr. Ridley led a sort of 
cliquo. “ Those two lickspittles, just watch 
’tun, touting for the unfortunate people the 
instant they come into the parish. Look 
at that spunging Shipton, with his false 
air of bonhomie, and that low, whisky- 
drinking Findlater ! It would be a charity 
to put them on their guard against those 
two schemers.” 

This rather accurately described the 
bearing of the two gentlemen, for Lord 
Shipton began fluently : “ Charming people ; 
so unassuming; not the least puffed up.” 

H “ And may be we did a stroke of business 
i too, this blessed day,” added the Doctor. 

H “ Maybe we didn’t push my little fellow 
tj into a corner. Hell have to do it. It’s 
■ the grey mare that draws the coach, oh, 

* my lord?” 

“ Oh, the thing is done. There can’t be 
l a doubt about it. I always said this was 
| the way to go to Work. Mrs. Leader £eems 
|> ono of the most sensible women I have met 
^ with for a long time.” 

I Lord Shipton and the Doctor and his 
family walked home slowly, his lordship 
j still so affable and fluent. “The young 
j ladies must give me a testimonial, I havp, 

1 indeed, worked hard to*get the handsome 
young red coats here for them. Two of 
1 them shall fall slain by those Irish eyes.” 

“ For shame, my lord,” said Folly, Iaugh- 
i ing. “ I only care about the balls they’ll 
! give.” 

They were now at the Doctor’s door, 
j at that warm-looking barrack of a house, ' 
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the lower part of which the Doctor’s ^ 
“ ways” and taste had given very much T 
tho air of a snug inn, with a faint notion 
of a bar, and a general pine-apple frag- 
rance. Many a pleasant little dinner was 
given there, and many a pleasant little 
evening followed, as it wore, in several 
acts ; the first being up -stairs, with the 
lively, spirited girls ; now at the piano sing- 
ing, now organising a round game; now 
playing “Post” to hysterical screaming, 
and scampering, and flustering, with papa 
down on the floor, and “ Billy” Webber, 
who, by the rules of the game, had rushed 
at one chair, and had sat half down on it, 
and was struggling with a lady for the 
other half. All this was delightful, and, 
as the Doctor said, quite pastoral. This 
was one act ; and another as agreeable 
was below, in the Doctor’s little bar, the 
world shut out : some “ real poteen ” in 
a stone jar, which “ had never paid a 
halfpenny to tho queen,” and some really 
capital “ emperors,” of winch the doctor 
could always count on an inexhaustible 
supply, also obtained in defiance of the 
customs. About his “ hob” people drew 
in the chairs, and were very happy until 
ono or two in the morning. The Doctor’s 
little dinners were also admirable. His 
pHdo fjyas, he said, to send every one 
away “ with something good inside of 
him.” He had a first-rate eye for meat, 
and*was as good a cook as his own Biddy, 
whom he had trained himself. 

Lord Shipton thought of all this as he 
was saying good-bye ; the faint pine-apple 
aroma came floating out, and inviting him. 

“I hate Shipton of a Sunday; curious, isn’t 
it ? It puts mo in the lows. My girls are 
so serious, and must have the servants up, 
for piety, and all that.” 

“ WeM, I tell you what, my lord,” said 
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the Doctor, who, with all his faults, delighted 
* in being hospitable, “ we hare as noble 
a bit of beef, the old-fashioned ‘corned,* 
pickled under -tny own eye — as noble a bit 
as ever made Mahogany creak. Now, my 
lord, if you’ll come and cut it : we’ve only 
Billy Webber 

“ Don’t say a word more?*' I will. This 
is what I like. Promise, too, you’ll give me 
one of the 4 emperors’ going home.” 

44 No ; but Coaxy shall fill your case for 
you when you’re going. Now, this is what 
1 call friendly. It reminds mo of old 
Ireland” 

4 4 A capital place to be reminded of ; trust 
am old soldier often quartered in Dublin. I 
declare your description of the corned round 
is quite appetising ! I long to be at it.” 

When he was gone, rejoicing, the Doctor 
made this simple comment: “Then it’s 
Hungry Hall he’s going to. Cold baked 
meats a Sundays, to let the servants go 
to church, that is, the public house ! But, 
my sweets, you’ll have the soldiers here,* 
as sure as the duns come at Christmas.” 

Polly flew to his arms. 44 Ye think so, 

| Peter, dear ? But don’t they always o^ly 
make love to girls ?” 

44 Only, Pet? And what then ?” 

44 Oh you know, Peter. And then back 
out ?” 

44 I’d like to see the jackheen among ’em 
as would dare trifle with my Polly or my 
Katey. Send word to Peter, dears, the mo- 
ment one of them so much as names his 
hoart, and I’m down on him like the snap 
of one of their rifles. Let one of the party 
try so much as the ghost of a trick with 
my sweets, and Peter has him by the scruff 
of the neck.” 

44 In all their marching they won’t see 
such a pretty girl as Polly, will they, 
Peter ?” said Katey, earnestly. 44 There’s 
always two or three of them marry in a 
country town !” 

“The pick of them, ray child. Now I’ll 
just take a peep at the round and give the 
drinks a gentle warm. God speed ye bo t^h, 
dears.” * 

Doctor Findlater and his family have been 
thus rather sketchily outlined; So, before 
his favourite joint is introduced to his 
guests, we may go back a little, as some 
friends of his were fond of doing, and put 
together a few scraps and rumours as to 
his previous history, j 

CHATTER V. HISTORY OP fiOCTOR HNI>LATER. j 

Doctor Findlater was, unhappily, one ; 
of those men who, instead of standing at ] 


elegant bars, all ablaze with soft lights, and 
having their oysters luxuriously opened for 
them, with too more trouble than adding 
lemon, and pepper, and other seasoning, 
must painfully open their own oysters with 
the first rude tool they can find, and such 
skill as they can bring to it. He was a very 
44 low” person indeed, and, to do him jus- 
tice, was never known to make claims about 
lineage, or boast of being connected with 
any special Findlaters of eminence. He had 
had a laborious straggle, and 44 had fought 
his way up,” to use his favourite expires- , 
sion, 44 every inch of it.” 44 Ah, my boy,” ■ 
ho would say, in the snuggest of parlours, 
the words floating on the pleasant steam of 
mellow Kinahan, 44 it was sore and heart- 
scalding. But through the bounty of Pro- 
vidence, I made my way !” This was, in- 
deed, unfairly laying to the account of Pro- 
vidence the not over-scrupulously clean 
path which his struggles compelled him to | 
take ; for Findlater, putting on his profes- 
sion, as it might be, “ an old rag of a dress- 
ing gown,” performed in it many question- 
able rites, being ready, as he said, 44 to do 
tiiny kind of a decent hand’s turn to make 
an honest copper.” Some of the Doctor’s 
friends, when he reached ease and com- 
fort, Were fond of repeating that they had 
known him when he was running abonl, 
the soli of a little apothecary near Cork, 
a practitioner who had later run off to j 
America, leaving a largo family to the? ! 
ratepayers. This incident the 44 friends” | 
took, care * to keep fresh and green, as 1 
news came to them in course of time of 
Peter’s doing so well in England. In truth, 
no accurate or consecutive account could 
be given of Peter’s biography, it being , 
marked by strange gaps, long disappear- | 
ances — blanks, as it were ; just as an otter 
will take to the water, the dirtier tlio better, # 
and come up at long intervals to breathe. 
He had what his fnonds called a 44 good 
manner” with him, which could be resolved 
into i* sort of oily obsequiousness, a kind 
of universal agreement with all, controlled 
by a sharp instinct, which told him in a. 
second who was the most profitable to 
agree with. Compare# with this 44 man- 
ner” of his, which he protested could have , 
made him 44 Lord Chief Justice,” he owned 
candidly he did not value his medical at- 
tainments 44 that snuff there!” And, to 
be candid, he was not much indebted to 
them for getting him on. After prodigious 
exertions, and what his “friends” always 
— he would not admit any enemies — called . 
44 a deal of dirty work,” he had got a small . 
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dispensary, and then boasted with pride 
that he had his leg well on the ladder, and 
that “ he’d be on the roof in no time:” Un- 
happily, however, either ladder or foot gave 
way, and through an accident of the Doc- 
tor’s refusing to break up a pleasant punch 
party at his house to attend a pauper, he 
' was put out on the cold bleak world, with 
wife and children. Then came a long 
gap, after which the Doctor came up above 
the dirty billows to breathe, having a 
private house in Dublin, and the charge 
of a genteel lunatic patient. That was 
the sort of thing, the Doctor said, after 
his own heart. Xo beggarly peddling 
and huckstering about fees, but what he 
called “the tendher exploring of the cor- 
ridors of the diseased human mind, the 
searching through the old bleak lumber 
rooms for some precious bit o’ ray son gone 
astray for years,” that surely was a noble 
1 occupation. However, after only ten months 
of this Samaritan- like duty, the Doctor 
sank with a sudden plunge, deprived of 
his patient, his house rent unpaid, his fur- 
niture sold, and he himself and the wife 
and children all on the* bleak world again* 
i However, he had made his mark. As lie 
| had said : “ he had got on the rails, and 
i was merely lying by at a siding.” He was 
' now a person of great experience in the 
treatment of persons unhappily afflicted in 
a certain way ; or, as the Doctor put it 
with more truth, those who “afflicted their 
relatives, and must be taken care of.” In- 
sinuating after his own fashion, “ never 
throwing away a chance, my boy,” never 
weary of what he called “ scraping ac- 
I quaintance,” he very soon came up to 
‘ breathe, and this time made a little in- 
vestment which set him on his legs for 
the rest of his life. Ho bad met an old 
• general who w&s guardian to some sons of 
a wealthy family, and had pleased that 
officer for a whole night by his spirits, 
humorous stones, and, at the end, by the 
prescription of “ a little din per pill *of his 
own, 1 ’ which, through accident or imagina- 
tion, had brought comfort to the general’s 
system. Without being tedious, the Doctor 
based some of his anecdotes on apocryphal 
' patients of weak intellect — giving variety 
to his selection, and making them male and 
fcmalo as the narrative required. When 
symptoms of failing intellect began to ex- 
hibit themselves in one of the general’s 
younger charges, and application was made 
to the Court of Chancery for an allow- 
ance to a suitable medical man to travel 
with tho patient and superintend the cure, 


the old general declared with an oath that 
no one should have the job but an uncom- 
mon pleasant Irish doctor, who had great 
skill in those matters. “ Five hundred a 
year,” and “ reasonable allowance for tra- 
vollin’ expenses,” out of which the Doctor, 
with a wink, boasted that he had boiled 
out the essence “to the tune of one half.” 
“ There was tho true ‘ Stractiim Carnis,’ 
the genuine Liebig, my boy, and the court 
as generous and gentlemanly as bom 
princes !” After two years superintendence 
of this agreeable sort, during which time 
the Doctor took his patient abroad, and 
saw foreign parts most agreeably, the 
young* man suddenly recovered, but re- 
mained for some time with tho Doctor en- 
joying the comforts of a home, and tho 
society of the Doctor’s daughters. This, the 
Doctor gave out, was ripening into an un- 
controlled passion for Folly, the youngest, 

“ the poor young fellow 1 Laving settled 
th* intellect 1 got back for him on the 
’daughter of the man that did it; a fine 
gcncrous-licarted fellow. God forgive those 
who put him against me!” Which Imp- 
ptwied in this wise : Tho old general died 
suddenly, and there succeeded him in his 
office a cold barrister-like man, who came 
down to overhaul everything without a 
week’s delay. He at once held a sort of com- 
mission, examined Doctor Findlater, made 
inquiries, and, pronouncing him “a most 
unfit and improper selection,” removed the 
young man. Then it was that, on a set- 
tlement of accounts — which the Doctor took 
very indignantly, being much outraged and 
insulted iu every way — a sort of bond was 
produced, regularly drawn up, by which an 
annuity of three hundred a year was for- 
mally settled on Doctor Findlater, the con- 
sideration being, as that gentleman said, 
“the love and gratitude the poor lad boro 
him.” It was drawn up with singular skill, 
and due regard to the rather awkward 
circumstances of tho case ; and, to use tho 
Doctor’s language, “Tho Lord Chief Jus- 
tice bjmself couldn’t pick a hole in it.” 
The barrister- like gentleman wrote strong 
letters, and spoke to bis friends about “ a 
swindling doctor that should be in the dock 
at the Central Criminal Court,” but the deed 
could not be upset, and the Doctor was to 
enjoy bis little annuity peaoeably. That was 
a happy day when all was settled, and 
“ his little family ” came into legal enjoy- 
ment of what tiio honest labours erf the 
father had procured, “ paid to the day, my 
boy, quarterly in advance, with the usual 
penalties.” 
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With this leverage, he could now operate 
with far more advantage, and his next 
step was to move over to England, to 
secure the blessings of the best education 
for his dear girls. There, casting about 
for settlement, the recollection of some 
sketch or description of Tilston (over 
punch) by his friend the general, made 
him think of that place. It was pastoral, 
rustic, rather at the back of God speed ; in 
short, just the sort of oyster our Doctor felt 
he was able to open in the most skilful way. 
He often, to both his family and friends, 
dwelt on what he called the mysterious 
agency that had led him to Tilston. He 
knew no more of the place than the child 
unborn ! He vowed, if it was to be his last 
moment, that something, something kept 
draw ing, drawing him to tho place. He really 
seemed to convey the idea that some mira- 
culous interposition had been specially ex- 
erted to bring him, Peter Find later, to that 
particular spot to work out some undefined 
mission. But, as he said, with great justice,* 
“ let Peter get his fingers closed on the rope, 
and he’ll show you his soles before you can 
look about you.” Then, with the judicious 
airing of his late pnpil, the annuity allowed 
in token of gratitude, the due ventilation of 
the late general, w ell known in these parts, 
and with his ow r n singularly pushing ways, 
and attempts at setting up ladders on which 
he was to mount, he made himself a per- 
sonage in the place — hail fellow well met 
with all : friendly, jovial ; and in about three 
weeks was known to every one. Another 
reason short of the miraculous one which led 
Doctor Find later to this curious spot, was the 
fact that an asylum was about to be built, 
and he arrived there just as the first stone 
was laid by the Lord- Lieutenant of the 
county. By the time of its completion, in two 
years, he expected to have reared his own 
structure of interest and connexion, and to 
be appointed one of the assistant physicians 
of the place, or at least to a vacancy left by 
such an appointment. By the time it was 
ready and the election had to be ( mad?, 
quite a fierce contest set in, the Doctor 
modestly “going for” an assistant physi- 
cian to tho local infirmary ; offices ajaout 
which the county gentlemen grew quite 
excited. A sort of hot party feeling was 
roused, aud, as every weapon was thought 
fair in such matters, the accident of the Doc- 
tor’s birth was worked agaihst him. “ Oh ! 
listen to this ! Here’s my country thrown 
. in my teeth bodily ! After that, can you 
wonder, sir, that we feel like slaves and Par- 
ry ers, ’ewers of wood and drawers of water 


in a strange land ? Where’s your English 
knock-down spirit of fair play ? Where’s 
your British fair field and no favour ? Here 
am I, Peter Findlater, an hone&t man, earn- I 
ing my bread by the sweat of my brow, 1 
ready to dig, or carry a hod with any man, 
to put bread in the mouths of those chil- 
dren, and, of course, Mrs. Findlater’s, and 
no sooner do 1 get a firm grip of the ladder, 
than the lads of the place come screeching 
and howling after me : * He’s Irish ! hunt 
him ! hunt him !’ as if I was some wild fox 
to bo chaBed over the country.” 

One of Doctor Findlater’s bitterest op- 
ponents was a certain Mr. Ridley, a cousin j 
of Lord Ridley’s, a tall, long, yellow- faced [ j 
gentleman, with a large family. He was of j. 
a very litigious “ cranky” nature, and had | 
had, a violent quarrel with his family, of j j 
many years’ standing. At any sort of meet - i 
ing — for charity, vestry, politics, or any ! 
other purpose, ho was certain to oppose and 
move amendments, and had a small party to 
support him — worshippers of the idol, rank. 

A good deal, too, he owed to a certain 
dread of his powers, and especially of his 
tongue. From the -first, this gentleman, had 
set himself against Doctor Findlater. He 
was “ a low, scheming fellow that never 
ought 'to have been let into the place. A j 
humbugging, over -drinking adventurer, | 
that always seemed to have his tongue in j 
his cheek. . The only prescription ho knew j 
how to write, was one for compounding j 
whisky-and- water. Don’t tell him : he had 
been quartered in Ireland, and knew exactly 
the stamp of rascal. There was one of this 
sort in every little village.” But when the . 
Doctor became a candidate for official posi- I 
tion, Mr. Ridley grew furious, and worked 
hard to oppose it, and with such success, 
that it was only by the narrowest chance 
that ho was elected to be a sort of super- „ 
numerary assistant to the infirmary. This,, 
however, wdls some sort of a rung to that 
wonderful ladder on which he was going 
up, as often as a gymnast at a circus. 

The Doctor’s public behaviour under this 
persecution was strangely resigned. He 
said, “ he supposed it was laid upon him 
for his cross. He despised Ridley. He him- 
self was plain Peter Findlater, who had not 
been held at the font by noble or lordly 
ladies ; but if he had, he’d be ashamed to j 
lend his aristocracy to the oppression of 
the lowly man, the sweat of whose brow 
was his sole inheritance. He left it all to 
time, and to the Maker of all!” In his 
own family, before his two sympathising 
girls and obedient wife, the Doctor was 
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more unmeasured. “ The low, skinny, 
death-upon-wires ! I’ll hound him — I'll 
make his old beak scrape the very mud off 
my boots. Who is he at all, the hungry 
saveall? By the Lord,” added the Doctor, 
“ if anything goes wrong in this, maybe I 
won't question his old death’s head with my 
blackthorn stick ! Who is he ?” continued 
the Doctor, rising in a sort of Don ny brook 
fury, and making as if ho would fling his 
coat off, “ that he should ram my unfor- 
tunate country between my teeth, as if it 
was some disability ? The meagre, skin- 
dried, sapless, spiceless hound !” 

“ Ah ! never mind him, Peter,” said his 
wife ; “ lie’s beneath the contempt of a man 
like you.” 

“ Yes, Peter dear,” says Katey, softly 
drawing up the coat collar aboujb his 
shoulders, “but surely no one heeds him. 
Look how popular you are with them all!” 

Mr. Findlater shook his head mourn- 
fully, and stirred liis drink in harmonious 
motion. * 

“ Ah ! Katey, my child, there's where it 
cuts, and th’ iron drives into my soul like 
your mother’s spit !” * 

This struggle, however, increased the 
Doctor’s popularity, and gave a little 
excitement to the district : while the de- 
feated Mr. Ridley, solemnly forecasting 
that they would rue their connexion with 
“ this man,” vowed that if it was to cost 
him a Thousand pounds he’d hunt him 
down yet. Inconsistent, however, with 
which proclamation were the Doctor’s al- 
most obsequious advances to his enemy, 
striving hard to propitiate him in many 
ways, and of course without result. 

CHAPTER VI. KATEY AND POLLY. 

The Doctor was, however, a man of 
mark in the town : popular with the lower 
class for his jovial manners, liked by many 
of the higher people, and suspected by but 
a few. His bright daughters were tli# quick- 
silver of the place : and ifwas no wonder 
that the attractions of that curious house- 
hold, drow there Lord Skipton, and any 
decent young men of the place. Genteel 
people wondered invariably how such re- 
finement, such delicate lines and tints, could 
have come of such “ vulgar” parents. But 
tli is is a common lusus naturae. Sometimes 
Nature gives an airy freshness which lies 
like a bloom very thickly over the low 
surrounding associations. DVessed pro- 
perly, according to the same authorities, 
they would have produced an effect “at 


court” — a vital test. Their heads were 
set on elegantly, and their necks fell into 
graceful curves and archings, as the dra- 
matic expression of their spirits required. 
In moments of shyness with people much 
above thorn, there came, in Polly’s instance, 
a certain awkwardness and embarrassment 
about the shoulders. But they walked well, 
and with the haughty carriage of lvillar- 
ney peasants. Polly was so piquant and 
dashing, she affected strangers at once, and 
did mischief right and left. Katey grew 
on ail : she was sweet and generous, with 
a cliarm of graciousness she threw over 
everything. {She delighted in life, nnd all 
its joys, in the pleasant song, the inspiring 
dance* She was inclined to be tall, with 
a finely- shaped head, and a great wealth of 
brown hair, rich in colour as in quantity, 
and she had a way of throwing back that 
head with a flash, while her eyes gazed 
thoughtfully, and with a challenge. People 
saw her lips quivering long before she 
spoke, as a hundred ideas (she was full of 
fancy) fluttered there. Her eyes had a 
sort of languor at times, soon lit up with 
dancing waves of mischief, which spread 
and spread downwards over her face. Then 
with a turn she became grave. She had 
quaint expressions of speech ; but had 
great thought and forethought, putting 
on, very often, what her father called 
her “conning” cap. He had a wallet of 
names of respect for her. She was his 

Counsellor Katey,” and “ My Lord Chief 
Justice,” with “That girl has barrels of* 
sense put by in that little head of hers.” 
But, indeed, it would take many pages 
of this chronicle to summarise her family 
gifts, which were really, as the indulgent 
father put it, “ worth a hundred and fifty 
pound a year to him.” In fine, she had 
a stormy, quick, and generous temper 
in presence of wrong or injustice, which 
made her cheek glow, and supplied winged 
and burning words to her pretty tongue. 
Such was the Doctor’s first daughter. 

Miss Polly Findlater, the second daugh- 
ter, \fas of quite a different pattern. Stouter, 
rosier, and brighter than her sister; her 
face was rounder, but there was not much 
thought in that face. She was bright, 
quick, and full of little “ways,” as ac- 
quaintances and the partners she much 
delighted would call them ; but which re- 
latives, more severely, styled “ humours.” 
She was in boisterous spirits when some 
village party was coming on ; but if so 
much as an east wind of disappointment 
began to blow on her delicate chest, she 
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was put out, and bocamo sulky. Polly 
was an exotic plant, and required special 
treatment ; and she had a turn for smart 
reply, which obtained for her in the 
district quite a reputation for repartee. 
She was as of right assumed to be the 
loading person in her family : when Find- 
later spoke despondingly of the certain 
marrying off of his daughters, it was as* 
Humed by all mankind that the reference 
was to Polly. There was the parson's son 
and “ all that ” — a pretty old story now — 
for Katey; but Coaxy was the choice, 
highly bred, beautiful bit of blood, kept 
“ dark," and splendidly backed to win the 
matrimonial Derby when her owner chose 
to start her. In every family circle, there 
is some sort of assumption like this. And 
Katey, like many more, accepted it in the 
most perfect submission. 

Such were the Doctor's daughters — a 
dangerous and bewitching pair. For the 
genteel young lddies round about, “ per- 
fect adventuresses for those who knew 
them, delightful company. “ There's my 
pair,” the father would say admiringly, “ my 
beautiful double-barrelled gun. Which 
the happy father to fire first ?” 

CHAPTER VII. THE DOCTOR’S DINNER. 

But now, while Peter Findlatcr in his 
best blue, and his high collars — it was 
“ clean shirt night'' with him — waits his 
company, these two country-town beauties 
como in, ready for any sport. Polly’s eyes 
danced with anticipation : “ she was ready 
to laugh,” her father said, “ if you held up 
your finger.” Katey, graceful, well- cut in 
face, had a more sly and collected humour, 
though looking forward to a night of plea- 
sure. Peter, always peeping round the cur- 
tains for his guests, calls out : 

'Tontion, dears, here's Billy!” 

" Oh, I am so glad Billy’s coming,” says 
Polly. 

Enters the Reverend William Webber, in 
a shining cloth skin, his round face sweetly , 
shaved, with linen like “ De la RueVbcsfc 
extra note” (the Doctor’s simile). 

“ Blessings on you, my boy. Don’t say 
you haven't brought your voice in your 
pocket.” 

M Listen to this sinner,” says Mr. Webber; 
u wasn't I doing my best to touch his Unity 
old heart at church ? That's what I did 
with my voice. But he’ll die impenitent. 
And how are you, Miss Poily ?” 

“ Never better,” said that young lady. 
“ You were looking down at me to-day.” 


“ Well, he did his best at the compe- 
titive examination, anyhow. They won’t 
put you into the living, my boy, though 
you’ll have to do some dirty work first.” 

“ My dear fellow, nothing that comes 
under the name of work is dirty., Tims I 
sanctify every action of mine.” 

“ Here's my lord,” says the Doctor, from 
the “ spy-hole” in the curtain, “ on the best 
horse lie has got, Shank's mare.” 

Lord Shipton now came in, all smiles on 
his large mouth, from which a soft ooze of 
compliments was distilled. He was fond 
of a little old-fashioned gallantry with the 
two girls — affecting to say they would not. 
have an “ old fellow like him,” and yet 
always “ laying his heart at their feet.” 

Miss Polly, it was known, would long 
ago hjp.ve made a snatch at his bridle as he 
ambled by, and tried to draw him into the 
matrimonial stable ; but the wise father saw 
it was no use. 

“ He’s as wary as an old hen, dear. If 
you chased him into the very coop, he’d 
slip out of your fingers. Those pious 
girls of his would tear you with their holy 
clvAVS.” 

Now began one of the Doctor’s pleasant 
little dinners. Between him and Billy 
Webber* went on a ceaseless exchange of 
persiflage of a very unconventional and 
highly personal sort., and very amusing to 
those listening. 

“ 1 declare,” says the Doctor, “ I'd sooner 
give up the religion I was horn in, than do 
such a thing. * I declare I’ll turn Jew !” 

“ Suppose you turned Protestant first, 
my dear Peter,” s&ya Billy, gaily, a thrust 
received with great laughter. 

“ And put myself under you to be in- 
structed : wouldn’t he awaken me ! Wouldn’t 
you stir the fires of compunction in mo, my 
ascetic! You chastise me badly, my dear 
boy.” 

The “ tail end ” of the corned beef came 
in for general approbation, Billy declaring 
that the sight of such 44 a bank ” of meat, 
expanded the heart and the affections, ftnd 
was full of generous charity and peace to 
all men. 

Peter was slicing away diligently with an 
enormons carver. “ The poor needn't como 
to me for anything of this. I cotfldn’t spare 
them a scrap of the fat if it was to save my 
soul.” 

44 No one need think of getting yon to 
do anything, by holding out a prospect 
of that sort. If it was a five-pound note, 
indeed ” 

i4 Yet there are fellows who take tho 
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public money for saving souls. — profes- 
sionally, . you understand — and I’d like to 
know what they can show for the cash.” 

4 4 You two are always at it,” said Lord 
Shipton. “ Uncommonly good.” 

44 Another slice — thin as a wafer — I 
think we just hit the turn. Polly, my 
sweet, I’m sending you just a shaving. 
Never mind, please the pigs maybe, well 
have many a young sub getting his logs 
under as line a piece of beef as that. We’ll 
have the captain and major, and the tender 
sucking little cornets all round. My poor 
boys ! in a strange place, and away from 
their mammas ! Only think.” 

“ Never fear, you’ll be paternal enough;” 
said Billy. 44 1 look on the soldier affair as 
quite settled, I think our joint and spirited 
attack to-day, was the last nail. Leader 
will do it, and they can’t resist a man of 
that sort.” 

44 JS/ic'Jl do it, you mean. Did you ever 
see such a Judy, with her green mildewed 
face? Sho ought to have a glass over iL 
like the bit of cheese I’m giving you by- 
and-byo.” 

44 Well, she impressed me very favour- 
ably — spoke to mo so nicely,” said Billy! 

Tho Doctor put on a comical look. “ Just 
listen to him. Dr. Dodd, that wa^ hanged, 
is a child to you ! You may put the living 
out of your head, my boy. Clarke is tough 
enough, and there is a ready-baked cousin 
of hers ready to skip into his shoes.’’ 

44 Did you pick up that low view of 
human action in Ireland, Peter ? Wo don’t 
understand it over here,” 

44 That’s why it’s such a fine district for 
the knaves 

44 And why, I suppose, it attracted you 
here?” 

44 Ah ! but d’ye think, Lord Shipton, 
we’ll have the soldiers? And when, now?” 
asks Polly. 44 I’m dying to see them. It’ll 
be such tun seeing them ride by on their 
horses, and having the band to play.” 

44 Yes, mv child, we’ll have them running 
ir»and out here like scarlet Tom cats.” 

44 Oh, we do want a little freshening up,”> 
said the Reverend Billy. 

44 A few sixpenny points, my boy, eh ? 
You’ll be ex-officio chaplain to tho men — 
won’t you make them pious and virtu- 
ous !” 

The Reverend Mr. Webber was a little 
.nettled at this straip of jesting, and said 
with an air of great reproof ; “ My dear 
Peter, you are very fanny in your own way ; 
but you sometimes trench a little profanely 
on sacred matters. I do hopo I shall do 


my duty by the soldiers, and make them 
wiser and better fellows.” 

The Doctor smiled round tho table. 
“Mea culpa, your reverence, I meant no 
harm. I’m a poor da cent boy. Surely, 
Polly there knows I’d be a mere castaway 
but for tho ministrations of the reverend 
gentleman opposite.” 

44 Nonsense, Mr. Webber; tho idea of 
you, ! You know you were never intended 
for a clergyman.” 

Billy had to laugh, though a little rue- 
fully. It is rather hard on our clerical 
jesters, that the return for their efforts to 
entertain ii£, and de- ordain themselves, 
should be what the Doctor would call 
4k rude wipes ” of this sort. The ladies 
now went up ; the Doctor, diving into the 
44 bar,” re-appeared in a most comically 
suspicious way with a. mustard- coloured, 
corpulent stone jar in his hand, which he 
affected to carry, as if in terror of the 
preventive service. The Reverend Mr. 
Webber, now in full Hush of spirits, at 
on co entered into tho spirit of the scene ; 
starting up and seizing the carver off the 
sideboard, lie assumed the bearing of a 
igauger, hitching up his trousers nautically, 
and seizing his host by tho collar. 

44 Mercy ! It’s milk — only a little milk, 
sir, for a sick child at home,” the Doctor 
wlii ned, with comic terror. 

A iter tl i i s peri \ irmau ce , 44 the materi a 1 s ” 
appeared — a noble copper punch-kettle 
“ that you could see to shave in,” lemons* 
enough to set up a shop with, nutmegs 
•“ as big as alley taws,” and a stick for each 
man 44 to put in his mouth” — scraps of de- 
scription from the Doctor’s speech. 

44 Here’s to tho soldiers, when they come,” 
said the host. 44 And I tell you what, my 
lord, we’re neither of us worth tho rind 
of that lemon, if wo don’t retain a percent- 
age of them in ilie parish.” 

44 1 have no doubt if they got into this 
house they’ll get hard hit, and happy 
for them. Miss Polly and Miss Katey up- 
stairs are very dangerous.” 

“Ah ! you are setting me down so sel- 
fish as ail that ? Do 1 want to keep all 
the military fat for myself! Heaven for- 
bid ! Won’t anything be done at Shipton ? 
Never fear !” added the Doctor, malici- 
ously. 44 Many’s the banquet we’ll havo 
ii\ the hospitable halls of Shipton to tho 
gallant defenders of our country, and much 
good may it do them.” 

Lord Shipton, puffing his “emperor,” 
said, 44 it was very good, indeed,” though 
scarcely pleased at this familiar “ dig ” at 
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his rather slender style of entertaining. 
Then he added : “ Suppose we go up to 
the ladies now.” 

WALKING FISH. 

Nearly two years ago, a paragraph ap- 
peared in the Illustrated London News, 
stating that Dr. Francis Day, the well- 
known Indian ichthyologist, had trans- 
mitted to the Zoological Gardens a number 
of “ walking fishes.” We learnt that they 
started by the March (1868) steamer from 
Madras ; but, although we regularly read 
the list of passengers and arrivals by the 
overland route, we never heard any more 
of the fate of these fishes until the Pro- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society for 1868 
happened to coine under our notice a few 
days ago. As, probably, few of our readers 
study these proceedings, we will give a brief 
abstract of Dr. Day’s explanation of the 
habits and manners of the singular crea- 
tures in question. 

In the first place, we may observe that of 
tho nineteen specimens of ophiocephalidoD, 
or “ walking fishes,” that started from India? 
only six arrived alive at the place of their 
destination, on the 21st of May; and these 
were not in good condition, and did not 
long survive. 

Most fishes respire tho air which is held 
t in solution in the water by wliich they are 
surrounded, and, except in special cases, 
find this supply sufficient. But there are 
others which may be called compound* 
breathers, which never obtain air for any 
length of time from the water alone, but 
require it direct and undiluted from tho 
atmosphere ; and, however cool and well- 
aerated the water may be, these others are, 
if unable to inhale free air, simply drowned. 
These phenomena are more easily seen in 
India than in England, in consequence of the 
difference of temperature; but even here, in 
hot summer weather, carp may often be 
seen with the mouth out of water and open, 
while the gills we at the same time in con- 
stant motion. Loaches and some other 
fishes, chiefly inhabiting the mud at tho 
bottom of ponds, sometimes rise to the sur- 
face, and, instead of inhaling, expire a 
bubble of air, which has doubtless had its 
oxygen more or less abstracted, and was 
no longer fit for respiration. More often, 
however, these fishes rise to the surface to 
swallow air, some of which passes through 
the intestine, and is discharged by the vent, 
the mucous membrane of the alimentary 


canal thus acting as an assistant respiratory 
membrane. The air thus discharged has 
been analysed, and found to contain an ex- 
cess of carbonic acid in place of oxygen 
gas, just as is the case in ordinary exhaled 
air. In India, Dr. Day has not observed 
this strange process of intestinal respiration. 
The purely water-breathing fishes can live 
without rising to the surface, unless under 
special circumstances, while the compound 
breathers expire after a longer or shorter 
period. Mr. Boake, whose singular re- 
searches on the nest of the crocodile 
were noticed in a recent number of The 
Zoologist, placed air breathers (as he 
terms the compound breathers) and water 
breathers in tho same aquarium, across 
which, an inch below tho water, he placed 
a diaphragm of net, so that the fishes could 
not rfsc to the surface. The result was 
that the water breathers were unaffected, 
while the air breathers died. Dr. Day ob- 
serves that the difference in the kind of 
Jjreathing of the two classes of fishes, is very 
apparent when they are lying side by side 
on the moist sand at the bottom of an 
aquarium. Tho water breathers keep their 
gills in constant excited motion, while the 
compound breathers scarcely move their 
gills, but at intervals rise to the surface, 
open their mouths, and take in air. Dr. 
Jcrdon, a well-known Indian naturalist, 
kept some of the climbing perch ( ariabas 
scandcns) in* an aquarium, and observed 
that, while they were generally very slug- 
gish, they would every now and then make 
a spring to the top, to obtain a mouthful ot 
air : after which they dashed down again 
to the bottom. 

Mr. Boake gives a very remarkable ac- 
count of tho mode in which certain fishes, 
living in mud and requiring to ascend at 
intervals to the surface, aro^ captured in 
Ceylon. As his description is published in 
an Indian journal, not readily accessible to 
ordinary readers, we shall offer no apology 
for copying Dr. Day’s somewhat long ex- 
tract from it. In the part of Ceylon 
'which ho refers, swamps abound, covered 
with rank grass, forming a sod sufficiently 
firm to support men and cattle, which move 
freely on it. Between this sod and the true 
terra firma, is an intermediate layer, two 
or three feet thick, of diluted mud of about 
tho cousistence of thick pea soup ; and in 
this mud are the fishes, which are caught in 
the following manner : 

“ When the swamp is in a proper state for 
such operations, a native goes out when the 
air is still, and walking through the swamp 
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listens fbr the peculiar sounds which the 
fishes make in breathing. Having selected 
a part in which these sounds are heard so 
frequently as to afford a prospect of catch- 
ing a considerable number, he proceeds to 
remove the sod from a few circular patches, 
each about three feet in diameter, in those 
places in which there already exist small 
holes in the sod, which the fishes frequent 
for the purpose of breathing. When that 
is done, he returns home for the night. On 
our reaching the fishing ground in the 
morning, operations were commenced by 
making a kind of enclosure to cut off from 
the rest of the swamp that portion in which 
the circular patches had been clea red of sod 
the night before. This was done by break- 
ing the sod in a narrow lino encompassing 
the space which it was intended to enclose, 
and trampling a portion of it down to the 
more solid mud at the bottom. The long 
grass, which is thus carried down, makes a 
kind of fence, which is supposed to confine 
the fishes, but which one can hardly suppose 
to bo very efficacious, as they would have 
but; litt le difficulty, if so inclined, inmajving^ 
their way through it. When this is done, 
the diluted mud in the holes that have been 
opened over night is thickened T>y mixing 
it with some of the more solid mud, or peat, 
scooped up from beneath. Rome of the 
long grass which grows on the surface is 
then laid over the thickened mud in tw r o 
strata, the stalks of which the one is com- 
posed being at right angles with those com- 
posing the other. The whole is finished 
off with a coating of mud. Nothing then 
remains to be done but to watch for the ap- 
pearance of the fishes. The first indication 
of their presence is the rising of bubbles of 
air, and in each instance when these bubbles 
appeared, the natives who were standing 
by named correctly the species of fishes by 
which they were emitted, being guided pro- 
bably by their size, and by their coming up 
singly or in larger numbers. After a bubble 
c*f air has appeared, but a short time elapse^ 
before the head of the fish appears protrud- 
ing above the surface of the mud. There 
is no difficulty in securing a fish when he 
shows himself in this way, as the blades of 
grass, which have been arranged so as to 
cross each other beneath the surface of the 
mud, form a net through which he can- 
not easily foi*ce his way back. I remained 
watching the process for about an hour, 
during which I saw eleven fishes taken, and 
the natives told me that as the day advanced 
larger fishes would he caught, and in greater 
numbers. None of thoso I saw taken were 


large. They were of three species : connia 
(ophiocephalus kolaarti), magoOra, and 
hoonga (clarias taysmanii). It is obvious 
that this mode of catching the fishes is en- 
tirely based upon the fact that they cannot 
breathe water, but aro forced to ascend at 
stated intervals to the surface to breathe 
atmospheric air — a fact which I afterwards 
verified by drowning two or tlireo speci- 
mens by inverting a net over them. ,, 

In I86fi, when engaged in carrying out 
experiments by order of government, on the 
introduction of fishes from the plains to the 
waters of the Neilgherry Hills, Dr. Day 
ascertained that the walking fishes and 
some other genera could be carried for long 
distances in water mixed with mud; where- 
as if the water were pure, they soon died. 
The solution of this apparently remarkable 
phenomenon, ns afforded by a series of in- 
genious experiments which he subsequently 
made, shows that these fishes respire 
air directly from the atmosphere and not 
through the gills, and that, therefore, the 
muddy water does not pass through those 
organs; and, further, that the mud is of 
direct service towards decreasing the agita- 
tion to which the fishes were exposed when 
travelling in vessels containing clear water. 
The following arc brief descriptions of his 
chief experiments : 

No. 1. Three walking fishes were placed 
in a vessel, containing fresh water, and were 
prevented reaching the surface by a dia- 
phragm of net. At the end of four minutes 
tlioy all became excited and tried to reach 
the’ surface. The largest and strongest 
fish only lived one hour and twenty-eight 
minutes, the others dyiug some minutes 
earlier. On opening their gill covers under 
water and pressing the gills, no air escaped. 

No. 2. Three similar fishes were then 
placed in the same vessel as that in which 
the others had died, the water not having 
been removed, but the diaphragm being 
now placed an inch above the water, while 
it was previously an inch below it. These 
fishes were taken out in ten hours quite well 
and lively. 

No. 3. Three water breathers and three 
toadies were placed in tho same vessel 
prepared as in the first experiment. The 
water breathers remained unaffected, but 
tho loaches died in eight hours. The reason 
why the latter lived so long, is due to this, 
species (platacanthus agrensis) having a, 
receptacle for air in the first vertebra at 
the base of the skull. 

No, 4. Three specimens of walking fishes 
were then placed on some wet grass in an 
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earthen vessel. At the end of three hours 
they were alive a nd well. 

No. 5. A bandage was tightly stretched 
around the head of one of these fishes, so 
as entirely to prevent it from opening its 
gills. It was then placed in a globe of 
water, and at the end of twenty- four hours 
was as lively as possible. In this case there 
was direct evidence that the fish must have 
sustained life by aerial respiration. 

No. 6. A water breather similarly ban- 
daged died in thirty-four hours; but in 
this case, o^ving to the external form of the 
fish, the gill cover could not bo entirely 
closed. 

No. 7. A walking fish was placed, in a 
dry cloth at 9.55 a.m. and left without any 
moisture, the temperature being’ seventy- 
five degrees. It lived until 1.20 p.m., oc- 
casionally opening its mouth, and taking 
in air. At 12.15 it moved across the table 
and foil on the ground; and it had pro- 
ceeded several feet across the room before 
it was picked up. The fall probably has- 
tened its death. Another of these fishes 
eighteen inches long, lived for sixteen hours, 
wrapped up in a dry cloth, and placed in a 
closed cupboard. 

No. H. A number of these fishes were 
placed in a tub, with a small amount of 
water and plenty of common grass. No 
other food was allowed them; but at the 
end of three weeks they were perfectly well 
and lively. 

There is considerable discrepancy among 
naturalists as to the anatomical peculiarities 
which allow these and some other genera 
of fishes to exist for a comparatively long 
period out of water. Professor Owen ob- 
serves that, “Accessory respiratory organs, 
acting chiefly as a reservoir or filter of 
water, are developed from the upper part 
of the pharynx or gullet in the climbing 
perch (anabas scandens) and allied fishes 
of amphibious habits ; they arc complex 
folds of slightly vascular membrane, sup- 
ported on sinuous plates ; whence thi s family 
of fishes is called labyrinthibranchii and 
lie copies curious figures of tlie labyrinthic 
reservoir of anabas. Gunther states that v 
“the ophiocephalideo (or walking fishes) 
have a cavity accessory to the gill ckvity 
for the purposes of retaining water.” 

Following these authorities, Dr. Day 
started with the belief that this cavity was 
for the purpose of retaining water to be 
gradually doled out to tho gills when the 
fish was out of water, with the objeot of 
keeping those organs moist, and thus able 
to obtain oxygon from the air. Personal 


observation led him, however, to arrive at 
a different conclusion. • He found that the 
cavity or roservoir does not contain water, 
but has a moist secreting surface, and that 
it contains air, which is retained thore for 
respiratory purposes ; he believes that this 
air, after having been thus employed, is 
ejected by the mouth. If the fish bo 
kept under water, this cavity, which is 
surrounded by bony tissue, becomes filled 
with water, which cannot be discharged ; 
and as the cavity cannot be emptied, the 
water becomes carbonised, and unfit for 
oxygenating the blood. Tho whole respi- 
ratory process thus becomes thrown upon 
the gills ; and this will account for the fact 
noticed by Dr. Day, that when the fish is 
in a sta£c of quiescence it will live much 
longer in exclusion from atmospheric air 
than, when excited and moving about in 
the water. 

A strangc-looking, finless, snakc-like eol, 
tluf sym branch ns cuehia, found in holes in 
the Indian marshes, affords a good example 
of an air-breathing fish. # Tho peculiarities 
>f ite breathing apparatus are described 
jy Professor Owen in vol. i, p. 487 of* his 
Anatomy of Vertebrates. It is sufficient 
for the gerferal reader to know that the gills 
arc in a mere rudimentary state', and that 
the respiratory process is transferred to a 
receptacle on each side of the head, above 
the branchial arches. The cavities are 
connected by an opening with the mouth, 
and are lined with a highly vascular mem- 
brane, to which impure venous blood is 
conveyed. These cavities thus act as lungs, 
and the blood permeating their vessels, is 
changed from tho venous to the arterial 
state. Although the anatomical arrange- 
ment of the blood vessels is such that about 
half of the volume of the blood •transmitted 
from the heart is conveyed to the aorta with- 
out being exposed to the action of air, the 
fish (liotwitlistanding its reptilian form of 
circulation) is not “ of a sluggish and torpid 
feature,” as Professor Owen asserts, but ri 
very active in its movements, and almost 
invariably gives rise to an exciting chase 
over tho grass before it can be captured. 

Most of the groat tenacity of life for 
which many of the Indian fresh-water fishes 
are famed is, no doubt, as Dr. Day observes, 
“ duo to their capability of respiring at- 
mospheric air.” In India the majority of 
inland acanthopterygians* are compound 
breathers, as, for example, tho whole of 

* The acanthopteri or acanthopterygians are an ex- 
tensive order of fishes so called from tho prickly and 
inflexible character of the rays in the fins. 
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tho hollow-headed fishes as well as many 
siluroids and some of the loaches. This 
method of respiration appeal’s to bo a wise 
provision of nature to enable the fish, 
during periodic di’y seasons, to migrate 
from pond to pond in search of water in 
which their natural food still exists. In 
experiments lie made with the climbing 
perch at Cochin, he found that they would 
live without moisture for twenty -four 
hours, or even longer ; while iu Calcutta 
the fishermen keep them alive and well for 
four or five days, in earthen pots without 
water. 

Dr. Day has collected a number of in- 
stances of tho migration of fishes by land 
from one piece of water to another. Mr. 
Morris, the Government agent at Trinco- 
maleo, in a letter to Sir Emerson TTmiumt, 
states that as the tanks dry up, the fishes 
congregate in the little pools in which 
only some thick mud is left ; and as the 
moisture further evaporates, they cra^l 
away iu hundreds in every direction m 
search of fresh water. He lias seen them 
at a distance of sixty yards from the tanks, 
still struggling onward over the cracks 
and indentations of dried mud. Sir John 
Bowriug states that in Siam lie saw '‘fishes 
leaving the river Meiuani, gliding over tho 
wot banks, and losing themselves amongst 
the trees iu the jungles.” He also states, 
on the authority of 13 is hop Pallegoix, that 
some of these 4> travelling fishes ” can wan- 
der more than a league from tho water. 
Wo have the undoubted evidence of many 
Europeans that tho climbing perch can 
travel by land, at all events, for short dis- 
tances, such migrations usually occurring 
in the early morning, when tho dew is on 
the ground. Mr. E. L. Layard once met 
a number of perch-like fishes, probably the 
unabar, travelling along a hot and dusty 
gravel road at midday. 

It is not only in India and Ceylon that 
fishes exhibit these migrator v tendencies. 
In, many parts of Europe; including Eng- ^ 
land, eels have been known to travel con- * 
siderable distances from ponds to rivers, 
and vice versa. In the West Indies the 
flat-headed liaasar (doras bancoekii) may 
be seen marching in large droves, some- 
times during the whole night, from driecl- 
up tanks to pools of water. Humboldt 
saw another species of doras (d. crooodili) 
leaping over the dry ground, supported by 
its pectoral fins ; and he was fold of another 
specimen that had climbed a hillock some 
twenty feet in height. 

Dr. Day discusses at considerable length 


a .very curious subject which has never 
been clearly explained, namely, the sudden 
appearance, in various parts of India., of 
large.healthy adult fishes, with others of pro- 
portional sizes, immediately after a heavy 
fall of rain, in situations which have been 
perfectly dry and hard for months. After 
showing the fallacy of YarrelFs theory of 
the sudden vivification of ova by the rain, 
he points out the almost certainty of the 
phenomenon being duo to the (estivation of 
the fishes during the dry season — a process 
closely analogous to the* hybernation of 
many animals. The low organisation of 
many genera of fishes would predispose 
them to a state of torpidity, such as is 
known to occur in the dry season iu other 
animals, as the lepidosiren, certain croco- 
diles, Ac. That many of them arc capable 
of burrowing, is easily seen by watching 
their proceedings in an aquarium, where, 
if the water bo disturbed, or if they be other- 
wise alarmed, certain loaches and various 
other fishes dive at once, and totally dis- 
appear by burying themselves in the sand. 
The pectoral lias are the agents the iishes 
‘employ in this process. That they actually 
do burrow, is incontestably proved by nu- 
merous observations. The callielithys as par 
has been found where wells were sunk 
in certain parts of the West Indies. An 
an abas was obtained by Sir Emerson 
Tennent that had been dug out of a 
dried-up tank, a foot and a bail’ below the 
surface; and he was informed by a gentle- 
man of undoubted veracity, Mr, Whiting, 
that he had been twice present when tho 
villagers were engaged in digging up 
fishes. He described the ground as firm 
and hard, and the fishes as being full- 
grown (about a foot long) and jumping on 
the bank when exposed to the light. 

When Dr. Day was engaged in the com- 
position of the article from which we have 
been drawing our present materials, the 
scientific world had heard nothing of a 
remarkable mud-fish which is found in 
Ne\f Zealand. In the autumn of 18(>7, l)r. 
Gunther, the well-known author of The 
Catalogue of Fishes in the British Mu- 
seum, received a letter from Dr. Hector, 
the Government geologist in New Zealand, 
giving a sketch of a fish five and a half 
inches long, which was found at a depth of 
four feet from the surface, in a stiff clay 
imbedding roots of trees. Tho locality is 
thirty-seven feet above the level of tho 
Hokitika liver, and three miles from tho 
sea, and had at ono time been a back- 
water of tho river, during floods. Little more 
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than two years ago it was a swamp, covered 
*>y dense forest; a party of gold miners 
hare pierced it in all directions, so that for 
about that period no surface or river water 
could have collected in it, and it is now 
quite drained. Dr. Hector further adds 
that the early settlers in New Zealand were 
frequently much astonished by digging np 
fishes along with the potatoes which they 
had planted in the rich swampy land. 
Mr. Schaw, the warden of the district, has 
examined seven or eight specimens of these 
fishes, which wercvfound enclosed in hollows 
in the clay. He found that when first ex- 
tracted they moved freely, but when placed 
in water they got sluggish, and soon 
died. They varied from three to seven 
inches in length. Accompanying Dr. 
Hector’s letter and sketch was the actual 
fish, that had sat for his picture. Dr. 
Gunther regards it as the type of a new 
genus, to which he gives the name of neo- 
j ch anna ; it belongs to the family of gu- 
* laxidte, but, in being devoid of neutral fins, it 
differs from galaxias — a remarkable genus 
which is most developed in New Zealand, 
but extends westward to New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land, and eastward to 
the southernmost parts of America. Tt 
also differs from the last-named genus, in 
having small and almost rudimentary eyes, 
indicating that it lives habitually in mud 
or swampy places. All galaxias are re- 
markably fat, and this was the case in 
the neochanna forwarded to Dr. Glint her, 
who was much surprised to find that, so 
far from having undergone a protracted 
trial of fasting, its stomach was distended 
with food, consisting of the half-digested 
remains of tho larva? or grubs of a dipter- 
ous insect. In conclusion, he directs at- 
tion to tho fact that in numerous groups 
of fishes living permanently in mud or 
periodically in dry ground, the ventral fins, 
having no duties to perform, are either 
rudimentary, or totally absent. 

The peculiar cavity in tho head occurring 
in the Indian walking fishes, has cledrly 
nothing to do with the process of aestivation, 
because it is not only the hollow-headed 
acanthopterygians which then re- appeal 1 
after rain, but also the cyprinidao or carp 
family and others. The aestivation that 
occurs in hot and dry countries is ap- 
parently identical with the hybernation of 
various animals, as bats, bears, dormice, 
certain birds, and several fishes in cold 
regions. Even in England, eels bury them- 
selves a foot or deeper in the mud during 
the winter months* Carp have been found 


in great numbers lying closely packed to- t 
get her, and buried in the mud at the j* 
bottom of fish-ponds in exceptionally severe 
weather; according to Yarrell, soles fre- 
quent the river Arun nearly up to the town 
of Arundel, and * have been found in that j 
neighbourhood buried in the sand during j 
the colder months. j 

We shall concludo this article with a j| 
few words on the climbing perch (anabas I! 
scandens). Does this fish really deserve j! 
the names of anabas the ascender, or scan- jj 
dons the climber ? From our childhood | 
we have seen and admired pictures of this ! 
perch, some six feet high up a tree by the ii 
river side. Are we, in these days of seep- ; 
tieism, ruthlessly to knock it down from its j 
proud position ? For the earliest record of j| 
its climbing propensities we are indebted i| 
to two Mahomedan travellers, who visited !' 
India in the ninth century, and left are- j : 
cord of their observations, which has been jj 
translated into French by M. Reinaud. I; 
They mention a sea-fish which, leaving its lj 
natural element, climbed cocoa-nut trees j 
and drank the juico of the plant. After j 
* an interval of little short of a thousand |j 
years, Lieutenant Daldorf, in 1791, wrote j| 
to inform • Sir Joseph Banks that ho had jj 
observed this fish, five feet from tho ground jj 
on the stem of a palmira tree. In eorro- 1 
boration of these statements, the Tamil j 
designation of this fish is panniori, a i 
“climber of palmira trees,” and in Malabar 
and elsewhere the natives fully believe in 
its climbing powers. Ori tho other band, ! 
neither Buchanan, the author of The Fishes j j 
of the Ganges; nor Carter, author of The || 
Malayan Fishes; nor Sir Emerson Ten- || 
nent, could find any direct evidence of these 
powers, nor did they ever hear them noticed j 
by the natives of the Malay peninsula or 
Ceylon. Dr. Day does not give a decided 
opinion on the subject, but he observes, 
that the climbing perch possesses such . 
jumping powers that it cannot be kept in i 
an aquarium, unless the top be covered ovey*. 
Without this precaution it will contrive to i 
escape, even when the water is a foot or • 
more from tho top. j 

Dr. Day is, we believe, still engaged in j 
attempting to stock, either by means of 
ova or young fishes, some of the principal 
rivers of India ; and has already published 
one or two official reports on his progress. 
Considering the frequency of famine in its 
most appalling form in many parts of our 
vast Indian possessions, we need hardly 
add that ho has our sincere wishes that 
ho may prove successful in introducing 
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a now and rapidly increasing source of 
food into countries whero it is often sorely 
wanted. 

THE VOICES IN THE FIR WOOD. 

Thebb’s ever a soft, low breathing through the fir-trees 
long dark ranks. 

When the violets cloud with purple the cone -strewn 
mossy banks ; 

There’s a soft and murmurous stirring, how faint soo’er 
it be. 

Though not a cloud is sailing upon the sky’s blue 6oa. 

There’s a soft low simmering whisper when the summer 
flowers are still, 

And not a sound is stirring but the sheep-bells on the 
hill ; 

There’s a soft low murmur spreading all through the 
sombre trees. 

Dim, distaut lamentations of the prisoned Dryarles. 

It’s like the distant surging of an ocean ill at rest, 
Round some sleeping lotus-island hid in «tlio golden 
west. 

Where, on pebbles that are jewels, the long, broad, roll- 
ing tido 

Shouts with a laughing anger, and a half lazy pride. 

It’s like the banshee’s wailing, heard from a distant ^en ; 
It’s like the fairies mourning the earlier race of men. 
Those chieftains who onco proudly wore the bracelet, 
crown, and chain. 

And now, beside their crumbling swords, sleep calmly 
’nealli the plain. * + 

But the voices wax more terrible in tbo damp, cold 
autumn eves. 

When down the long, dim riding come driving storms 
of leaves, 

That swell to tigrish ravings, and roars, ns when Jove’s 
thunder. 

Smote the crushed and stricken giants, and dravo their 
hosts us under. 

They charge, with swelling fury, like horsemen hurled 
to break 

The close ranks of the legions no storms of war could 
shake, 

Those dark-browed sinewy Romans, that here onco faced 
the spears, 

And lie boncath us, all unwept but by tho dew drops’ 
tears. 

When the wind, with a madman’s frenzy, raves scream- 
ing in despair, 

And tries to wrench, by their tangled roots, the saplings 
green and fair ; 

Those gusts of surging anger, that roll through the 
tossing trees, 

Are the frantic lamentations of the prisoned Dryades. 


THE LAST NEW EDEN. 

Since the days of the ill-fated Darien* 
expedition, and the more recent times of 
that flourishing speculation, the Eden Land 
Corporation, and its slimy settlement on 
the hanks of the Father of Waters, the 
swindling of emigrants has been a lu- 
crative profession. Outfitters, agents, and 
shipowners have waxed fat upon it ; the 
scanty savings of tho intending emigrant, 
have been for too many years tho prey of 


a vile tribe of blood-suckers and parasites. 

To induce emigrants to buy what they do * 
not, and cannot by any possibility, want y 
and to supply the articles of which they 
really do stand in need, at the highest pos- 
sible prices, of the lowest possible quality, 
and in the largest possible quantity, con- I 
stitute one branch of this predatory profes- 4 
sion. To charge all sorts of expenses and j 
commissions for services that have not been 
rendered, is the occupation of the second,. . 
or agent department ; while tho oppor- 
tunities ready to the hand of the transport 
or shipping branch of the business, are 
charmingly profitable. Consider the berths,, 
for which extra payment is enforced, and 
which turn out to be rickety planks ; think 
of tlie special cabin accommodation for 
married couples, provided at a special 
charge, and only accommodating tho ship- 
owner’s pocket. What scope is there for 
swindling, in the provisions; in the weevilly 
biscuit, the damaged pork, the lime juiccv t 
artfully prepared from alien substances ! 
by the ingenuity of chemistry, the musty I 
rice, the mouldy Hour ! Go to any great 
port of departure for emigrants, and ad- , 
mire tlie rickety old tubs, which repre- 
sent the tine, fast-sailing, copper-bottomed 
liners of the advertisements ; tubs only 
good enough to carry emigrants, and for 
tlie loss of which heavy insurances easily 
console owners. Talk to some of the fa- 
vourite captains and experienced surgeons, 
and ponder over the probable delights of 
a three or four months’ voyage under their 
auspices ! 

This is the dark side of the picture. It 
is by no means to bo understood that all 
emigrants’ outfitters are cozcuing knaves; 
that all emigrants’ brokers and agents cheat; 
and that all emigrant ships are ill-found, 
ill-fitted, and i U-oftiOcred. The careful emi- 
grant can be as well and as honestly served 
as any other traveller ; there are good and 
bad in all trades. But it unfortunately hap- 
pens, from the very nature of the case, that I 
t^e emigrant is peculiarly exposed to robbery 
and deceit. He is usually iii a hurry. His 
chief anxiety is to get away from tho old* 
country with its recollections of struggle, 
and defeat, and vain striving. His thoughts 
aro all of that new land whither he is going, 
where there is room and scope enough for 
workers, bo they ever so numerous. What 
matters it if people do take advantage of 
his ignorance ? What matter the discom- 
fort and misery of the voyage, so that tho | 
Promised Land be reached at last? 

It is not always, however, to be pre-sup- 
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posed that the intending emigrant has clear 
and definite ideas on the subject of his pro- 
mised land. Where it .is, what it is like, 
and what are its capabilities, subjects of 
the highest importance to him, are, never- 
theless, subjects on which many emigrants 
have the haziest ideas. No doubt the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, the United States, and 
other such beaten tracks for the adventur- 
ous, are well enough known, even in the dul- 
lest and remotest districts of this country. 
Trustworthy information concerning them 
can be readily obtained, and there is not 
much fear of even the most ignorant going 
very far wrong. It is when the beaten 
tracks are left, that the danger begins. 
The less known the country, the more 
magnificent arc the promises of the agent. 
The more florid the descriptions of the 
agent, the more eager is the ignorant 
victim to swallow the bait. Dazzled by 
the brilliant promises of the fluent sales- 
man, tbe unfortunate emigrant invests his 
little all in an eligible lot, and too often 
finds too late, that his Eden is a fool's 
paradise. When once the money is got, 
and the victim is packed ofl*, his future fate 
is usually a matter of supreme indifference 
to the Mr. Scaddor who lias robbed him. 
That astute personage well knows that 
whatever may happen to his man in the 
wilderness to which lie has been sent, lie is, 
at all events, pretty certain never to get 
home again and demand his money back. 
Thus Seadder lives and prospers, and, as 
the race of the credulous and ignorant 
never ceases out of the land, fresh dupes 
succeed and the emigration agency never 
lacks clients. 

These assertions may be illustrated by a 
little story of certain South American emi- 
grants of quite recent date. 

The edifying history has just been com- 
municated to our parliament, through the 
medium of a despatch addressed by the 
Hon. A. H. Gordon, Governor of Trinidad, 
to Earl Granville. It seems that in the 
month of February, 1808, a company, bear- 
ing the grandiloquent title of the “ Ameri- 
can, English, and Venezuelan Trading and 
Commercial Company/* was incorporated 
according to the forms of law, in the city of 
Richmond, in Virginia, in the United States. 
The company was described as being based 
upon a grant of land made by the Vene- 
zuelan government to Dr. Henry M. Price 
and associates, September 18th, 1865, and 
its objects were declared to be the esta- 
blishment of certain lines of steamers be- 


tween New Orleans and the ports on the 
Orinoco river in Venezuela. Trade, com- 
merce, and the carrying of passengers and 
freight, were announced as its chief busi- 
ness. A board of directors, all resident in 
the United States — with the exception of 
one gentleman, Mr. J. Frederick Pattison, 
described as of America- square, in the city 
of London, England — was appointed to 
manage affairs. The capital was fixed at 
two millions of dollars, and the company, 
without loss of time, proceeded to business. 
It would appear that the point which first 
attracted the attention of the directors was 
not so much the establishment of the line 
of steamers, and the attainment of the 
other more immediately specified objects of 
the association, as the development of the 
territory ‘ceded by the Venezuelan govern- 
ment to Dr. Price. Two hundred and forty 
thousand square miles (the extent of the 
little piece of ground in question), is a 
good property for a company with a capital 
of I wo millions of dollars, especially when 
the land is very thinly populated. It is 
only natural that the directors should 
Kavo Veit anxious to promote emigration to 
Venezuela, and to establish on their do- 
main colonies of industrious agriculturists, 
miners, and planters, whose payments for 
land would increase the resources of the 
company, and whose exports and imports 
would, in the fulness of time, keep the 
line of steamers and the other branches 
of the company’s business in constant and 
lucrative work. The method by which the 
managers sought to* attain the desired end 
is to be gathered from an interesting little 
volume, published in London, under the 
auspices of Mr. James Frederick Pattison 
— not of America, but, the next thing to it, 
of America- square — 46 director-general in 
Europe of the company.’ * Tins literary 
treasure is called, the Emigrant's Vade 
Mecum, or Guide to the Price Grant in 
V enezuelan^Guyana. 

It appears from this work, which is quoted , 
in*Mr. Gordon’s despatch, and is now before 
us, that of all places in the world for the 
emigrant, Venezuelan Guyana is the very 
’best ; and, further, that in the whole of Ve- 
nezuela there is not such another eligible 
situation as Dr. Price’s grant. Watered 
not only by the mighty Orinoco, but by 
such minor though still splendid streams 
as the Caroni and the Caura; rich, to a 
fault almost, in the luxuriance of its pro- 
duce, it is glowingly described. Every- 
thing grows in Venezuela. Cotton, sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, rice, tapioca, sago, corn, 
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tobacco, drugs, and medicinal plants of 
every description, are all at home in the 
happy land. Do you want indigo, dragon’s 
blood, cochineal, logwoods, or vanilla ? 
Venezuela is the place for you. Are you 
in the lumber trade, and do you long for 
vast forests of mahogany, live oak, cedar, 
ship timber, and all sorts of hard woods ? 
Come to Venezuela. If you are eccentric 
in your vegetable tastes, Venezuela can 
! supply you with Bahema wood, the bombax 
J eeiba, the cliiqui-ohiqui palm, and even the 
generous milk tree or palo de vaca. Do 
your commercial tastes incline to the mis- 
cellaneous ? Venezuela can set you up 
with ox hides, deer hides, rich oils, wax, 
india-rubber, asphalte, petroleum, sulphur, 
and (in short) everything else that there is 
a market for anywhere. Gold, silver, coal, 
diamonds, quicksilver, iron, and pearls, 
abound. There is no special mention of 
the oysters which produce the pearls ; but 
J they are to bo had, no doubt, at nothing 
|) per dozen. Are you afraid that it m&y 
I possibly bo difficult to transport these 
j riches to the markets of the outer world ? 
Head this paragraph of the Vade Me mini, .s 
and be consoled. “ The water communica- 
i tions in this magnanimous grant, consist of 
four hundred and four navigable streams 
flowing into the great Orinoco, making 
communication with Europe safe and easy.” 
Tf you be a little surprised at the word 
| “magnanimous” in this connexion, recol- 
j lect that wo are an American company 
) (even our English hailing from America- 
j square), and that we aro transatlantically 

• fond of long words. All climates are to 
be found in Venezuela: all, that is to 
say, except the disagreeable and extreme. 
Birds of the most varied plumage and 
most delicate and nutritious flesh, roost in 
all the trees ; fish, “ varying in size from 
tho tiniest pan fish to fish ten and twelve 
feet long, and weighing from two hundred 
to fchroo hundred pounds,” fill all tho 
qtreams. The fifty thousand Xnclians who 
inhabit the territory, are harmless and 
friendly. Even if it be objected that they 
aro uncivilised, what then ? Properly di- 
rected, they would doubtless become useful 

* members of society, and agreeable company 
for the earlier settlers. 

It would, on further examination, appear 
that Dr. Price did not incur tho heavy 
responsibilities inseparable from the pro- 
prietorship of two hundred and forty thou- 
sand square miles of land, with no higher 
motive than a sordid commercial yearning 
for profit. Dr. Prico was a citizen of Vir- 


ginia — of the State wliich suffered more 
than any of her Confederate sisters in the 
great American civil war. It was obvious 
to Dr. Price that it would ho quite impos- 
sible for the Southerners, when defeated, to 
settle down in their old places. No ! Tho 
ravaged land must he left, as an extract 
from tho St. Louis Times declares, to the 
incendiary whose torch has made it a wil- 
derness. The South is despoiled and de- 
solated. There is no hope, as remarks 
Colonel Belton, a fervid and “ spanglo- 
rious ” writer, also quoted in Mr. Patti- 
son’s volume, absolutely no hope, save in 
expatriation. It is quite clear to Colonel 
Belton, that the liberal concessions made 
by the Venezuelan government, make that 
country the very place for unfortunate 
Southerners. And Dr. Price having made 
that little bargain in land at the critical 
moment, there was absolutely no roason 
why they should not at once enter on tho 
occupation of their new country, and set to 
work to grow cotton with all their might. 

Consider Venezuelan Guyana in another 
light ! How useful to those English set- 
tlers who should find their way to tho 
delightful spot ! For it must he remem- 
bered, says tho Vade Mccum, that tho 
foreign emigrant lias always found a homo 
and a friend in the Southern States. It is 
by descendants of tho men who received tho 
persecuted Quaker, and the other victims 
of the “Pilgrim Fathers,” that the British 
immigrant will be welcomed. A kindred 
race (professing the same religion, the pious 
Vade Mccum is happy to reflect) welcomes 
the stranger to tho delicious land. 

The result of tho united philanthropic 
efforts of the St. Louis Times and of 
Colonel Belton’s fervid eloquence appears 
to have been that a party of Americans 
did actually start for a settlement on the 
Caroni river. What happened to them 
when they got there, or whether they ever 
got there, arc matters with which the pre- 
sent paper has no concern. It is with the 
operations of the company, as they affect 
English people, that we have at present to 
deal. The American people are as well able 
9 to take oaro of themselves as any people 
on the face of the earth. 

The remainder of the information wo 
have to go upon, and which brings the story 
of the company down to tho latest period, 
is derived from Mr. Gordon’s despatch to 
Lord Granville. It will bo observed that 
the actual facts throw a slight shadow over 
the brilliant picture of the great painter, 
Pattison. 
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Mr. Gordon tells us (under date Trini- 
* dad 10th March, 1870) that he had, sotne 
time before, privately heard from the 
President of the Republic of Guyana, that 
certain English colonists had been sent out 
by a company having offices in London, and 
styled the “ Chartered American, English, 
and Venezuelan Trading and Commercial 
Company/ ’ That the emigrants had been 
sent out, almost destitute, to an unhealthy, 
uncleared, and undrained locality on the 
Caura river. And that he (President 
Dalla Costa) had provided these unfor- 
tunate persons with three months’ pro- 
visions, and had forwarded them to the 
land they had unhappily bought. Further- 
more, the President begged Mr. Gordon 
to do all he could to prevent any further 
immigration under similar auspices. From 
December, 18f>9, until a few days before 
the date of Mr. Gordon’s despatch, no- 
thing more was heard of the unfortunate 
immigrants. Early in March, however, 
the re-appearance of two of their number, 
survivors of a party of three who had 
been sent by their fellow victims to seek 
assistance, confirmed the gloomiest views 
that had been formed of the probable 
prospects of tho expedition. These two 
gentlemen, one of whom, Mr. Barry, had 
been an officer in the Third King’s Own 
Hussars, gave a lamentable account of 
the disasters that had attended the jour- 
ney of their party. Under the leadership of 
Mr. Bond, late a captain in Her Majesty’s 
Ninety- first Highlanders, it had, in the 
previous December, left the city of Ciudad 
Bolivar for the Caura liver. 

Mr. Barry and the other messenger from 
the Caura river reported that they had left 
some sixty-five persons, men, women, and 
• children, chiefly English, at tho settlement. 
Tho “township” to which they had been 
sent was merely a dense, uncleared, tropical 
forest, liable in many places to be overflowed 
by tho river during the wet season ; and it 
was the chosen home of fever and dysentery. 
Two deaths had taken place at the settle- 
ment, and two elsewhere. The canoe men 
had stolen the greater part of President 
Dalla Costa’s provisions. The supply of* 
meat (hard jerked beef at the best) had 
run out, and a week’s stock of rice and 
country beans was all that remained be- 
tween the party and absolute starvation. 
Alas, for the birds, and the fruit, and tho 
fish, and the other choico articles of the 
Vado MeCum ! They had no more existence 
in fact than certain tools, with delusive pro- 
mises of which Mrs. Pattison (who appears 


to have transacted Mr. Pattison’s business 
with Mr. Bond’s followers) had charmed 
the ears of her confiding customers. Yes; 
the advantages of Venezuela turned out to 
be as mythical as tho agricultural imple- 
ments which Mrs. Pattison promised to 
bring out with her for the use. of the 
colonists ; but which, as the sensible lady ! 
discreetly stayed at home, were never sup- j 
plied. What has since become of this j 
wretched, deluded, starving, sixty-five Mr. j 
Gordon does not inform us. But it is to it 
be hoped that President Dalla Costa has ' i 
added one more kindness to the kindnesses j 
ho had already done our countrymen, and j 
has helped them out of the mud of their j 
primeval forest. If so, it is devoutly to be (j 
wished that some survivors of the sixty-five j 
may eventually confront some of the in- j 
dividuals connected with the management 
of the American, English, and Venezuelan 
Trading and Commercial Company. | 

The price charged by the company for I 
thhir land does not appear, at first sight, j 
high. Four pounds for ten acres sounds * 
reasonable, and, a reduction being made to j 
r persons taking a quantity, the larger allot- I 
ments were still cheaper. Th us, ono hun dred 
acres might he had for seventeen pounds 
•ten shillings ; and any fortunate possessor of , 
twenty-five pounds, might find himself a I 
Venezuelan landowner to the extent of ono 
hundred and sixty acres. But, as the land | 
was unhealthy, utterly unimproved and } 
undrained, and a more famishing- ground, 
the bargain was not so good after all for 
the buyer. Anybo’dy can die miserably, on 
a more contracted area than ten acres, and 
for less than four pounds ! For the seller, 
the terms wore well enough. Dr. Price's 
company had been fortunate enough to 
secure their grant at tho moderate rate of 
four pounds for three square miles . It is 
easy to see that if Mr. Pattison could only 
have disposed of sufficient land, the profits 
would have been decidedly comfortable. 
That this company fc did really receive a largy 
grant of land in Venezuela seems to be es- 
tablished ; whether the two hundred and 
forty thousand miles mentioned in the 
company’s prospectus represent the actual 
quantity allotted, or whether the same halo 
of romance which pervades most of tho 
statements of the Vade Mecuin has also 
tinged this part of the business with a 
roseate hue, may be open to question. But 
it appears that the grant, whatever it was, 
has been revoked, in consequence of the 
non-fulfilment of its conditions by tho com- 
pany ; and that any future purchasers of 
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Mr. Patfcison's land warrants will not even 
have the satisfaction of finding themselves 
owners of graves in forest, jungle, and 
swamp. 

| But it was not only through the sale of 
land warrants that the company's coffers 
were replenished. Luggage passes were sold 
to the emigrants, and were represented as 
being absolutely necessary to enable the bag- 
gage, on landing at Bojivar, to enter the 
country duty free. It must have made the 
more reflective of the sixty- five a little un- 
comfortable as to the prospects of the future 
“ Pattisonville,” as the visionary “ town- 
ship” was to be called, to find that these 
luggage-passes were received with no re- 
spect whatever by the Venezuelan custom- 
house officers. In fact, but for the con- 
sistent kindness of President Dalla Costa, 
tho unfortunate victims would have been 
compelled to pay the custom clues, against 
. which they had fondly hoped their pay- 
ments to the company had insured them. 

Even this was not all. A dexterous ap- 
I peal was made especially to the pockets of 
tho clerical portions of the British com- 
, m unity, and was crowned (it would appear 
from pages 91 to 34 of the Vado Mbount) 
with success. A circular was sent round by 
M rs. Pattison , ‘ 4 the w i fo of J am \ ss Frederick 
Pattison, Esq., Managing Director of the 
American, English, and Venezuelan Trad- 
ing and Commercial Company,” pointing 
; out a heartrending result of tho ravages of 
Sheridan and Sherman in the Southern 
States. The miserable Northerners had 
made away with all the books ; what 
' they could not steal, they burnt ; and the 
Southern States were left without the 
comfort and solace of literature. There 
being no books in the land, it follows that 
the hundred thousand sturdy planters who 
were expected to flock to Caroni, could take 
' no books frith them. And to what a con- 
dition would this 4 * reading Christian peoplo’ ’ 
be reduced ! "Would not a generous and 
clerical British public subscribe books to 
form the nucleus of a .library for the new 
‘colony, where the native productions wero*to 
be cultivated by the settlers for the benefit 
of themselves and (an adroit touch this) 
of the European markets ? Of course the# 
generous, and clerical British public would. 
And it did. It rained books on Mrs. 
Pattison. The Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge heads the list of 
donors, and Mrs. Pattison appears to have 
been recommended tjo that body by tho 
Bishop of Llandaffi and the Reverend Canon 
' Dale. Bibles, prayer-books, tracts, are the 


principal items in tho catalogue of gifts ; 
but there are one or two entries, possibly, 
more in Mr. Pattison’s immediate line. Thus, 
one present of books is accompanied by a 
sovereign. In another instance, five pounds 
arc sent bv M. F.II. (More Fool Ho ?) to buy 
books 44 for the poor afflicted Southerners 
going to Caroni.” A lady sends books, 
and thirty shillings 44 for special purposes.” 
A sovereign, likewise, comes flying in for 
special purposes ; and, to crown the list, a 
lady sends a quanlity of books, a church 
service, an altar piece, ten pounds for scien- 
tific works, and ten pounds towards a 44 har- 
monium for St. Paul's church at Caroni !” 
For this same un-builfc and utterly non- 
existent ecclesiastical edifice, tlio. last-men- 
tioned lady’s sister sends “many illumi- 
nated texts.” Mr. Gordon remarks of 
theso voluntary contributions : 44 Mr. and 
Mrs. Pattison having omitted to supply 
1 he emigrants with tools, medicines, or 
other necessaries, I need hardly add that 
the Free Library has not reached its in- 
tended destination.” 

ARAB POLITENESS. 

A polite people the Arabs — the politest, 
at least in fine phrases — among tho na- 
tions of the earth; for about three or four 
thousand years or so they have gone on 
twisting anew their guttural language into 
all varieties of complimentary and stately 
forms of speech, into all kinds of sugared 
expressions for benediction, for flattery, 
and for solicitation, till the quantity of 
small coin which they possess in way of 
compliment is unparalleled in any other 
tongue. 

Those who have spent much time among 
the Arabs can recite a hundred ways of 
giving benediction, from the “ Allah in- 
crease thy substance,” down to the lower 
form of “May thy stomach never know 
hunger.” It is true, indeed, that these 
forms of benediction are generally used 
t? precede a request ; for the crafty Arab 
is a great solicitor, and well knows how to 
flatter and cajole the possible benefactor : 

44 to him who is mounted on an ass,” says 
an Arab proverb, say, 44 O my Lord, 
may thy horse fare well,” and 44 kiss the 
dog on the mouth,” enjoins anothor, “till 
you have got all from him that you re- 
quire. ” To comprehend the pleasant energy 
of which latter saying we must remem- 
ber that the dog is an unclean beast for 
an Arab, and that he cannot even touch 
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him without incurring -the necessity of 
fJ ablution before his next prayer, out of the 
live daily 'prayers which the Monaddin calls 
upon him to perform. 

Nevertheless, prodigal as the Arab may 
be of line phrases, such as “ May Allah 
give thee a thousand-and-one camels,” be- 
fore you grant him what he wants, you 
must not be altogether unprepared to hear 
him say, if lio should meet you in after 
time, and have no need of you, “ My horse 
may know you, but I don’t.” 

However, such cases, it is said, are not 
common, although, as a rulo, the Arab 
thinks himself little bound by any obliga- 
tion to an infidel. 

Ono of the most noticeable characte- 
ristics of Arab manners is that politeness 
is not mainly confined, as with us, to cer- 
tain classes ; but that its most refined 
rules arc known equally to all, to rich and 
to poor, to noble and to peasant, from the 
borders of Mesopotamia to the Atlantic. 

As M. Renan has observed, there are no 
men in tho world among which there is 
so little difference in mental culture and 
in dignity of bearing* as the Arab. The 
lowest A mb, when he approaches tho sul- 
tan, the pasha, or the sliiek, in the form of 
a suppliant, looks his superior straight 
in the face, and is not ashamed. “ Allah,” 
he says, “ regards with tho same eyes the 
cedar and the hyssop,” and Allah is tho 
unseen witness whom the Arab considers, 
or ought to consider, as present at every 
action of his life. Whether he eats, drinks, 
sleeps, or goes on a journey, ho mentally 
refers everything to Allah ; Allah, in fact, 
is tho real fountain of good manners and 
all the rules of Arab politeness. 

Arab good manners, then, require that a 
man shall be decently dressed, and pious 
in every action of his life. He must, to 
begin with, be careful in all the ablutions 
prescribed by his religion ; he must have 
his head shaved once a week, keep his 
beard, not cut, but carefully trimmed, and 
that to a point; ho must keep, also, his 
upper moustaches clipped to the level 
his upper lip, except at the corners, so that 
ho may not soil his dress in eating ; and he 
must not omit to keep his nails in good 
order, never biting them, but paring them 
carefully ; and even the parings are not to 
be thrown carelessly away, but they must 
be thrown into the fire, or buried in the 
earth, for the nails are, in fact, sacred, 
according to Arab superstition. 

When yon speak of the weather, you 
will take care not to say, dogmatically, 


“ The weather will be fine or bad to- 
morrow;” you, poor finite mortal, should 
not have the insolence to predict anything 
absolutely about the weather. God alone 
can do that. All you can say is, “ It will 
bo fine to-morrow, Insliallah” — if it please 
God; and you must not even say, u To- 
morrow I will go to market,” without the 
Insliallah. The Arabs affirm that the lion 
one day took to counting over tho ani- 
mals who were at his mercy. “ Inshallah,” 
ho said, “ I can carry off* a horse without 
hurting me. Tnshallah, I can carry off a 
heifer, and gallop no whit tho less fast.” 
But when he came to the sheep, he dis- 
dained to use the Inshallah ; therefore, so 
at least report the Arabs, the lion is not- 
able to carry off the sheep (the fact being, 
it is said, that the lion does not like to feel 
the wool f>f the sheep in his mouth). Every 
exclamation of surprise or wonder must bo 
accompanied by tho expression, “ Glory bo 
to God,” “ Sebahan Allah.” And no decent 
Arab will undertake an expedition, go on 
a hunting party, or begin any scrions 
affair whatever without saying first Bis- 
miHali ! 

a If you speak of any respectable person 
no longer living, be sure whenever you 
mention his name to say, “ May God be 
merciful to me,” “Allah inhhamon.” Simi- 
larly, likewise, if inquiries are made of you 
about any person who has died unknown 
to your interrogator, do not by any menus 
say, in a coarse way, “ Abdallah ben So- 
and-so is dead,”- but “ May Allah be mer- 
ciful to him.” Your companion will un- 
derstand you. You must avoid, moreover, 
to speak of death at all if you can help 
it, except of death by battle in the holy 
war. The word is not a pleasant one. 
Moreover, never ask an Arab his ago ; 
ho does not like to think on the subject, 
and generally takes care to ‘ forget all 
about the date of his birth ; his beard, ho 
says, will have the pepper-and-salt colour 
quite soon fc enough, and give him unplea- 
sant suggestions. Never, moreover, under 
afi Arab tent admire a horse, a child, or 
anything whatever that may be his or 
hers without saying, “ May the bless- 
ing of Allah be on it,” or “ May it be 
blessed with the prolongation of r tby life 
and the protection of Allah.” Should you 
act otherwise, you will bo considered an 
ill-bred fellow, or an envious one, perhaps, 
who designed, by giving a cast of the evil 
eye on the object of your admiration, to 
bring trouble into the family. 

When, an Arab in company says he has 
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seen a dream, all well-bred men present 
cry out at once. 44 El kher Inshall&h,” “ The 
good of it please Allah that is, may it be 
of good omen. 

Should you condole with a person who 
bad a misfortune, say, “Inshallah, thou shalt 
now for ever know no evil;” that is, thou 
hast paid thy debt to misfortune. 

When you meet a friend coming out of 
the bath, say, 44 May thy hath be to thee 
like a bath of the water of Zemz cm,” the 
holy well of Mecca. And he, if he be a 
well-bred fellow, will reply “ lushallab, 
thou shalt be prosperous.” 

When you have gone to the barber to 
have your bead shaved, and the operation 
is finished, the barber says, 44 With health, 
tho shaving;” that is, may your shaving 
do you good. You i*eply, “ tho blessing of 
Allah upon you.” 

Should you pass a labourer, or inspect 
a man's work, say, 44 May Clod give thee 
strength,” or something like it. The reply 
will come pat. 44 May Allah be me Arif ul 
to the authors of your days.” 

If you pass before people sitting at meals, 
say, ‘’May Allah make thee satisfied,” a®d 
when one snoozes before yon, say, “May 
Allah preserve thee,” which form of ex- 
pression is indeed common to most coun- 
tries ; “T)ieu voua benisse.” 

Should a rnau come into yonr room and 
leave the door open, don't cry out coarsely, 
“Shut the door,” but “May Allah re- 
member tho carpenter that is, it appears 
you don’t seem to think he is of any use. 

You must never blow out a light with 
your breath ; but wave it out with your 
hand rapidly passed over it — certainly the 
method is a more graceful one; but this is 
not the only reason — light is regarded as 
one of the most visible signs of the Deity, 
and you "should not profane it with the 
corrupt breath of your body. 

Do you want a light IV your pipe ? don’t 
cry ont, “.Bring me fire !” somebody, es- 
pecially if you be a , Christian, muy be 
tempted to reply, “ You will have enough 
of it by-and-bye;” but say, “ Bring mo 
tranquillity.” 

Do you want to get rid of an importu- 
nate solicitor ? hear his request to the end 
with patience and resignation, and then 
say, 44 Allah will look upon thee,” or re- 
commend your petitioner to Allah in some 
other form, and if he be a good Mussul- 
man, he cannot doubt of the munificence of 
Allah, and must go away contented. 

Do you wish to escape from a trouble- 
some questioner? say “That is far from 


me, the knowledge is with God,” which 
after all is but a prolonged form of our* 
somewhat coarse expression, 44 God knows.” 
The Spaniard’s or Italian’s phrase of es- 
cape seems the most sensible. Qurien sabe ? 
Who knows? Chi lo sa? Who can know 
that? Should you commit an error of 
any kind which you cannot remedy, anti 
wisli to put an end to the condolence of a 
troublesome friend, you have but to say, 
“ ITakoum Allah !” “It; is the order of 
God!” or, “Mektoub Rebbi,” “It was so 
written of God.” When a man of superior 
rank questions another, awj the latter 
would avoid reply, he lias but to say 44 You 
are sultan, and you know.” 

- If yon are in trouble and wisli to escape 
from importunate questions, you can reply 
“ Kher kunn on chorr mnkann,” 44 There is 
good, and there is no evil;” or “God is 
everywhere,” “Kher Rebbi koul mokane.” 

If yon, however, wish to get rid alto- 
gether of your troublesome companion, 
you have but to make use of tlie “ Lott el 
nycen,” “Tho turning away of the eyes;” 
that is to say, to speak coldly to tho man, 
and cast your eyes down to the ground. 

Never ask a chief if ho will sell his 
horse; you will seem to accuse him of 
poverty : you should not even admire his 
house or weapons. He feels obliged by 
all tho Arab politeness to offer them to 
you, though it is said the practice in 
these degenerate days is less followed than 
formally. 

No Arab is ever curious. Curiosity with 
all Eastern nations is considered unmanly. 
No Arab will stop in tho street, or turn his 
head round to listen to the talk of by- 
standers. No Arab will dance, play on an 
instrument, or indulge in cards, or any 
game of chance : since games of chance arc 
forbidden by the Koran. Never, moreover, 
invite an Arab to take a walk with you 
for pleasure. Although the Arabs are on 
occasion good walkers, they have no notion 
of walking for amusement, they only walk 

a matter of business. Their temperance, 
their constant out-door habits, render all 
exercise for exercise sake unnecessary ; 
they cannot, therefore, understand the plea- 
sure of walking for walking sake. What 
Arabs like best is to sit still, and when 
they see Europeans walking up and down 
in a public place in Algeria, they say, 
“Look, look, the Christians are going mad !” 
The Arab does not even mount on horse- 
back except as a matter of business or for 
his public fetes and carousals. And when 
you do walk you must never walk quickly. 
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just as in speaking you should not talk 
•fast or loud, for the Koran tells you : “ En- r 
deavour to moderate thy step, and to speak 
in a low tone, for the most disagreeable of 
voices is the voice of the ass.” 

Indeed, it was observed by a famous 
Arab: “Countless are the vices of men, 
bnt one tiling will redeem them all, pro- 
priety of speech.” 

And again. “ Of the word which is not 
spoken I am the master, but of the word 
which is spoken I am the slave.” 

The famous proverb, 44 Speech is of silver, 
but silence js of gold,” is a motto of Arab 
origin. 

A silent, grave people the Arabs, and a 
polite one too as wo said, very much given, 
nevertheless, to highway robbery on a large 
scale, which they call razzias in Algeria; 
but the Arab’s tout is always open to you, 
and you get any amount of couscoussou, 
camel’s milk, or even roasted mutton if lie 
has it. You will bo treated as a 44 guest 
from God,” as long as you are under his 
roof, after which, 44 Your happiness is in 
your hands,” which means that your host 
who fed you in the evening may, at a de- 
cent distance from his tent, riflo your saddle- 
bags in tho morning, and let the 44 powder 
speak to you” if you object, after which 
“ Allah be merciful to you.” 


IN THAT STATE OF LIFE. 

CHAPTER II. 

When Maud Pomeroy said, “ Their only 
idea now is to get rid of me,” a very dis- 
tinct and growing cause of annoyance was 
present in her mind. Among those impor- 
tant guests who were at least once a year 
bidden to the great battues of Mortlands, 
was Mr. Dur borough, of Durborough, one 
of the richest men in the county. He was 
a widower, of nearly two years’ stand- 
ing, without children, rapidly approaching 
fifty-five, and resolved to lose no time in 
replacing the late Mrs. Durborough, who 
had been of a sickly habit, by somo strong 
healthy young woman, whose appearance 
should justify the reasonable hope that 
the direct lino of Durboroughs might yet 
not become extinct. This selection of a 
spouse upon hygienic principles, akin to 
those which determine the choice of a wet 
nurse, and uninfluenced by any other con- 
sideration than that of birth — for Mrs. 
Durborough must be well-born — was, it so 
happened, easy enough. In very early days 


after his 44 bereavement,” as it was called, 
when on a visit to Mortlands, where he had 
not been since Maud had come to woman’s 
estate, he cast the eye of speculation upon 
her fine well-grown figure, and determined 
that she was the article ho wanted. She 
was highly connected, and there was a cer- 
tain fitness of things in tho fact that she 
was the stepdaughter of even a greater man 
in the county than Mr. Durborough, which 
clinched tho matter in his mind. As to 
her character, or mental qualifications, he 
knew nothing, nor did it occur to him to 
inquire. Neither did the faintest idea ob- 
trudo itself upon him that his suit might 
not be successful. Ho was Durborough, 
of Durborough : that was tho ruling idea 
in his mind, which was of the narrowest 
dimension* and she, though a healthy 
young woman of high family, was poor and 
dependent. Did the question admit of a 
doubt ? 

After this, it is perhaps unnoeessary to 
say that years did not deal with him as 
they deal with most of us, sprinkling our 
hair with that salt which is without savour, 
aj?d b«wing our backs to bear their increas- 
ing burden. Age only dried him up by 
slow degrees : he was as spare and upright 
as at thirty ; his hair still brown, and his 
teeth sound ; there was no sign of decay in 
the wiry man of fifty-five. 

On this first- visit, Mr. Durborough had 
done no more than east an eye of specula- 
tion, as I have said, on Miss Pomeroy : and 
then drop a hint to Lady Horriesson, which 
ho left for six months to germinate. And 
when fifteen months had decently elapsed 
since his 44 bereavement,” he came again 
to Mortlands. By this time, the hint had 
borne seed, and multiplied, and many little 
hints had left their maternal nest, and 
flown towards Maud. She was* therefore 
prepared as much as possible to avoid the 
stiff silent man, w^om pity for his loss had 
drawn her to notice occasionally six months 
before. He* took her in to dinner eveiy day : 
that she could not help ; but so speechless • 
was he upon these occasions, that she made 
up her mind that Lady Herriesson’s hopes 
had led her entirely to misapprehend the 
worthy widower. Then, again, she relaxed 
from her severity, and talked to hiba, and 
grew easy when she found how little im- 
pression her amenities made. So it came 
like a thunder -clap upon her when Sir 
Andrew sent for her to his study, the day 
on which Mr. Durborough was to leave, and 
informed her that that gentleman had mado 
a formal proposal for her hand. Amazed 
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as she was, Maucl could hardly help laugh- 
ing at this business-like method of tender- 
ing a contract for life : but she simply 
replied that she must decline the honour 
Mr. Durborough had done her. Then the 
baronet asked her why ; and condescended 
to argue with her, as he rarely did with a 
woman, and when he found his arguments 
of no avail in changing her resolve, he 
dismissed her in great anger. But to 
Durborough, of Durborough, ho softened 
the refusal in such terms as left it to be 
understood by that ardent suitor that a 
littlo maidenly coyness alone rendered Miss 
Pomeroy unwilling to accept him on so 
slight an acquaintance. 

“ Come to ns again in February or 
March,” Sir Andrew had said (it was then 
November). “ Girls like a little pressing, 
yon know — a deuced deal of romance and 
nonsense about them — high-flown ideas, 
and all that. They never like giving in all 
at once; but come again in three or four 
months’ time, and you’ll find, Durboifcugb, 
it will bo all right.” 

Then Mr. Durborough had gone away, 
if not satisfied, at least no raorj than 
mildly surprised that any girl should be 
found not to snatch eagerly — even at the 
expense of maidenly coyness— at the allur- 
ing prospect of becoming Mrs. Durborough, 
of Durborough. 

Sir Andrew, from that day forward, trust- 
ing to the old Latin adage, that dropping 
water will wear away a stone, began a sys- 
tem towards his stepdaughter, in which he 
was ably seconded by her mother. Well 
might Maud declare. “ Their only idea is to 
get rid of me.” Durborougli’s merits as a 
man “ universally respected,” Durborough’s 
lineage, Durborough’s rent-roll, the ex- 
cellence of Durborough’s venison, the high 
esteem in which Durborough’s shorthorns 
were held — almost every subject of discus- 
sion at Mortlands was a well from which 
some drop of water was drawn to let fall 
upon the stone of IVfaud’s l?eart. It is 
astonishing, when yon are so minded, how 
every topic under the sun may be inge- 
niously made to servo a particular purpose. 
Maud grew positively to loathe the very 
name of Durborough. Sho said nothing; 
but she felt all the more bitterly how they 
were trying to force her into this contract, 
against which body and soul alike rebelled. 

And now February bad come, and with 
it, Mr. Durborough in person, by no means 
anxious as to the result of his visit, but 
rather with the quiet confidence of a Ccesar. 
Then Maud knew that a crisis was at hand 


when she and her father-in-law would have 
a pitched battle, compared with which all. 
former encounters were as mere skirmishes. 
But she was so dead-sick of her life, so 
weary of the monotony of her days, and of 
the absence of any strong vital interests, 
that there were moments when she asked 
herself whether, after all, it might not bo 
better to go away with this man, and have 
a home of her own, with a round of ac- 
tive duties, and be independent. Aye, but 
would she be independent, bound to such 
a man? She knew that she would not; 
and it was only for an instant that such an 
alternative suggested itself. Her nobler 
nature scornfully rejected the idea. If they 
wanted to get rid of her, let them do so ; 
she would gladly go out as a governess — 
earn her bread in any honest way, nay, beg 
it rather than sell herself, and commit per- 
jury by swearing to love, honour, and obey 
a man whom she despised. 

It was Lady Herriesson who opened the 
trenches. 

In the dusk of the same evening on which 
Mr. Durborough arrived, Maud’s step- 
.m other called her into her boudoir, on some 
pretence, and shutting the door, drew her 
to a sofa near the fire. Lady Herriesson 
leaned back, and, looked away from her 
daughter, straight into the burning embers. 
She had a paper-knife in her hand and she 
balanced it between her delicate fingers, 
emphasising what she said occasionally 
by a weak upraising of the bit of ivory. 
Maud, on the contrary, sat erect, looking 
her mother full in the face, with her hands 
folded on her knees. 

“ My dear, I hope you have made up 
your mind to bo more reasonable. I hope 
you have thought seriously, and arc pre- 
pared to listen to Mr. Durborough, now 
that he has returned — which, indeed, I am 
sure is more than one had any right to ex- 
pect he would do, under ” 

“ I neither expected nor wished it,” said 
Maud, quickly. 

“It really seems, my dear, like flying in 
the face of Providence, when everything 
that wo could possibly wish for offers, that 
yon should set yourself against it in this — 
this shocking way. As Sir Andrew says, 
what do you expect ? Very few girls have 
such a chance of settling, and I really 
must say I think it ungrateful after all Sir 
Andrew has done for you, to be so — so ob- 
stinate and headstrong.” 

“I don’t wish to be ungrateful,” said 
Maud, with unusual gentleness. “I am 
very sorry to be a burden to Sir Andrew, 
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and were there any other escape frojn the 
- position in which I am, hut by a marriage • 
which I know would bo a sin, depend upon 
it, mamma, I would too gladly embrace it.” 

“ A sin, my deal* ? That is such an ex- 
aggerated way of talking .... you are 
so very high-flown, as Sir Andrew says. X 
' am sure I am the last person who would 
v urge you to do anything sinful ; and if Mr. 
Durborougb wasn’t highly-principled, and 
all that, 1 wouldn’t press you — I wouldn’t, 
indeed. A man of that age, as Sir Andrew 
say, is just what you want to quell your 
impetuosity ; and as to love, love-matches, 
as a rule, turn out unhappily, there is no 
denying it. A marriage founded upon re- 
spect and esteem 

, 44 I have no particular respect or esteem 

for Mr. Durborough. Mamma, let us un- 
derstand each other. You want to get rid 
of me; it is very natural. I don’t the 
least complain. I am in Sir Andrew’s 
way, and he mak&s you feel it, as lie does 
me. It is much better that I should stay 
here no longer. Send me away, anywhere. 
Let me go and earn my bread somehow, 
and be no longer a burden upon your hus- 
band; but do not try and force ine into 
this marriage, for I cannot and I will not 
do it !” 

; Really, I don’t know what to do, you 

aro so violent, Maud ! Who wants you 
to 4 earn your bread’ ? Such an expres- 
; sion ! We only want to see you comfort- 
ably settled. It is a great anxiety — of 
course it is, and I am sure Sir Andrew 
has done everything for you, you could 
possibly expect, and it is very ungrateful 
of you talking in that way.” 

“ I am only saying the truth, mamma, 

' and you know it . . . As to marrying for 
love, is it expecting too much that there 
should be some, on one side or the other ? 
Mr. Durborough has chosen me like a cow 
or a horse. For any ardent affection, I 
, might as well marry my grandfather. If 
: I can’t love the man I marry, at least he 
can love me, and I won’t marry one who 
chooses me like a cow or a horse.” 

She spoke with raillery, but Lady Iler- 
riesson knew that the substance of her 
daughter’s words were said in sober earn- 
est. She tried, in a weak way, to prove that 
; the strength of Mr. Durborough’ s affec- 
j tion was shown in his return to the charge 
after a first rebuff, but Maud was not to be 
• taken in. 

“ He comes back because Sir Andrew 
_ did not tell him all I said the first time, 
assured him of success, perhaps, if he 


tried again. He had much better know 
at once that it is of no use. Will you tell 
Sir Andrew, mamma, or shall I ?” 

14 Oh, I wash my hands of it,” murmured 
Lady Herriesson, with a helpless, depreca- 
tory movement of the paper-knife. “ You 
must talk to Sir Andrew yourself. I see 
that I have no influence over you ; you pay 
no attention to me. And, after all I have 
done for you, too, as Sir Andrew says 
Here Lady Herriesson put her handkerchief 
to her eyes. 

“ You are right, mamma. W e had hotter 
not speak again upon this subject, you and 
I. It is useless ; and I am only tempted 
to say a great many things I had better 
not say.” With which speech Maud left 
her mother’s boudoir. 

But the following morning, after break- 
fast, iu Sir Andrew's study, that battle was 
fought iu good earnest, which was to deter- 
mine Maud’s whole future career. 

Sir Andrew stood with liis back to the 
fire, his coat-tails turned up, his face very 
red, his eyes burning angrily as ho looked 
at Maud, who stood before him. He had 
placed, a chair for her, when she had come 
in, but she had chosen to stand, and had 
been standing for the last quarter of an hour. 
All the vetertin force of argument had been 
brought up, and had charged again and 
again, and had been repulsed with loss. 
And now the enemy,- inflamed with the 
rage and shame consequent on defeat, w as 
preparing for a last attack, in which no 
quarter should be shown. 

“ Pray, may I ask what you intend to 
do ? Perhaps you mean to marry the 
red-nosed parson, and live at my park- 
gates with a swarm of children, and expect 
me to support you ?” (Maud coloured, 
in spite of herself, as she thought of poor 
Miles.) 44 If you do, you’re confoundedly 
mistaken. If you choose to make some 
disgraceful marriage, which I suppose you 
call romantic , remember I have nothing 
further to say to you. I havo already done 
a great deal more for you, and borne your 
airs with more patience than most men 
would have done, but 1 tell you fairly my 
patience is exhausted— there ! Do you 
linow what your position is, young lady ? 
You haven’t a farthing in the world you 
can call your own 1 If it wasn’t for me 
you would be almost starving in a lodging 
in Torquay 1 For seven years you have 
lived in my house, and I defy any one to 
say I haven't behaved well to you. Yon’ ve 
had a couple of horses of your own ; I have 
sent you to London, and paid your mil- 
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i liners’ bills ; you have never been denied 
: anything yon wanted, and this is the return 
I you make me. You won’t take a homo of 
1 your own when it is offered you — a most 
unexceptionable offer in every respect, with 
settlements such as you may wait a long 
time before you get again. Fray, do you 
think T am going to keep you here, and 
indulge your confounded romantic rnb- 
' bish, until some pennilesss blackguard takes 
j your fancy ?” 

, “ Not if I can help it,” said Maud, in a 

• voice tremulous with indiguation. “ I am 

. | conscious enough, Sir Andrew, of the 
| obligations under which it lias been my 
1 fate to he placed towards you, without 
being so delicately reminded of them — 
j conscious enough to be most anxious to 
! relieve you of the burden of my presence 
i in your house as soon as possible. It ean- 
} not be too soon. But I will not relieve 
j you, and myself too, of this burden by 
! marrying an old man because he is rich, 
i and holds out the inducement of leaving 
! me a rich widow some day. 1 suppose 
j that is what a large settlement means. 

| When I marry, whether it be a 4 pi unit ss 
!| blackguard’ or not, I shall not look forward 
j 1 to widowhood as the consummation of 
; earthly felicity. And therefore, once for 
i all, I do not choose to many Mr. I) ar- 
il borough. 1 will not sell myself — no, not 
j even to be independent of yon. But for all 
| that, Sir Andrew,” here the girl strove in 
j vain to speak calmly, but angry sobs al- 
1 most choked her, 4 ‘ depend on it, I shall not 
cont inue to trouble you here much longer. 

I After what you have said — and I am glad 
! you have spoken plainly at last — the sooner 

I 1 leave your roof the hotter.” 

• She turned quickly to the door, and had 

I I left the study before her astonished adver- 
j saiy could find any fitting rejoinder. She 
j ran up-stairs and locked herself into her 
j room. Then she flung herself upon the 
J bed, and the storm, like a ^great wave, 

broke over her; the long- pent tears — tears 
f of passion, and humiliation, and anguish — 
hurst forth, until the bed shook under her as 
she lay and sobbed there with uncontrolled 
violence. 0 

It had come, thon, at last. The crisis 
which she had long felt was imminent, 
'which latterly, in her restless longing to be 
free, she had at times almost impatiently 
hoped for, Had come. Words had been 
spoken which could novel’ be forgotten, and 
the only tiling left for her was to go. No 
matter how, no matter when, the main 
point now for her was, as soon as might 


he, to get out of this man’s house, who had 
'reproached her in the coarsest terms with* 
her dependence upon him, and to shake the 
dust from off her feet in going. 

Then, after awhile, the tempest of out- 
raged feelings subsided, leaving tho Sky, 
indeed, black and starless, but succeeded 
by that dead, cold calm in which alone 
permanent resolves are made. She would 
write to London by that day’s post; she 
would advertise for a situation of somo 
sort; but what ? What was she fit for? 
Had she the patience and temper to be a 
nursery governess ? Had she the educa- 
tion fitting her to be a schoolroom teacher ? 
In these days of sowing-machines, could 
she support herself by her needle? She 
asked herself these and similar questions, 
turning over in her mind twenty different 
schemes, and seeing the difficulties that 
beset each of them as she sat there, lean- 
ing her two elbows on the table, her hot 
cheek resting on her hands, her keen bright 
eye fixed upon the wall opposite. 

Small accidents determine almost all the 
serious events of life. Tho Times was a 
paper Maud never read ; but the supple- 
ment of the Times several days ago had 
been brought up to Maud's room with some 
large photographs which she was going to 
mount; and there it still lay on the table. 
She had sat nearly ari hour, immovable, 
opposite this paper, when bet* eye fell on 
one of the columns of advertisements. 
“Wanted,” in conspicuous loiters, ran all 
down this column. She drew it towards 
her, and began wearily spelling down the 
list of housekeepers, cooks, butlers, gar- 
deners, whose remarkable merits, in their 
various ways, had hitherto been overlooked 
by tin umliscriminating public. Then came 
an advertisement of another sort : a single 
gentleman who wanted a housekeeper; his 
requirements seemed to be small, only he 
wished for “ a personal interview,” and, 
upon the whole, Maud thought she would 
not answer this advertisement. She passed 
on to tho next and the next; whatever the 
advertiser sought, whether governess, com- 
panion, or housekeeper, the necessary quali- 
fications were such as Maud felt she Lad 
not. At last she came to tho following: 

“ Wanted immediately, by a lady resident 
in the country, a young woman as second 
lady’s maid, who is a good reader and 
writes a clear hand. Must make herself 
generally useful. High testimonials will 
he required. Address A. C., Post Office, 
Salisbury.” 

She read this twice over. Why should 
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she not answer it ? What was it to her 
whether she were called a servant or not ?. 
This sounded like the very thing for her. 
She could read aloud, and was quick at her 
needle. And as to making herself “ gene- 
rally useful/’ in her present frame of mind 
she would hail any hard manual labour ; 
had she not often longed for it at Mortlands ? 
She was fit for nothing better than this ; 
she was not gifted or skilled in anything 
whereby she could earn her bread; but 
this slio felt she might conscientiously 
undertake. And with all her pride, she 
had iione of that particular kind which 
would have made her hesitate to take 
this step. Of course, it entailed an entire 
severance from everything else in her past 
life. Under another name, unknown, she 
would begin a new existence ; her mother 
should hear from her occasionally, but the 
secret of her hiding should be carefully kept, 
or sho would be prevented from carry iug 
out her intentions ; and she was now re- 
solved that she would leave no stone un- 
turned to carry them out if it were possible. 

The chief difficulty that struck lier at 
the outset was the matter of testimonials. 
How was she to procure such a one as 
would be satisfactory to the advertiser ? 
Chance came to the aid of her quick in- 
telligence, sharpened as it was by fho 
craving to accomplish this thing. The 
afternoon’s post brought her the following 
letter : 

Bristol, Feb. 14th. 

Dear and honor’d Miss. This leaves 
Mo well, as it hopes to find You. I have 
got, Dear Miss, a a ituwation, but not such 
as you think, and was looking after, for Me. 
Mr. Joseph Hart, that is a carpinter in this 
city, and a good business, has been visiting 
at Aunt’s of Sunday evenings, and him 
and me is engaged to bo married, Dear 
Miss. He is a little fellow, but he is very 
Respectable, if You please, Miss, and he can 
keep me comfortable, which, and he says I 
shan’t have to do no work, but mind the 
house. So this, dear Miss, is a better sitiL- 
wation than ever I expected to get, and ouj 
Bands is to be called next Sunday. And 
knowing you will like to hear it, Miss, I 
write this, and please to tell Mr. Miles with 
my duty. And I am with affecte respect, 
Dear Miss,* 

Your obedt. Scrvt, 

Mary Hind. 

This letter gave Maud real pleasure. She 


was not so engrossed by her own selfish 
troubles as to be unable to sympathise with 
her little maidi in whoso future#Bhe had 
taken so keen an interest, and she sat down 
and answered that letter on the spot. Then, 
after a while, an idea struck her, an idea 
which she at first rejected as unjustifiable 
but which, on second thoughts (they are 
anything but “ the best” very often) she de- 
liberately took up again, argued its claims 
to consideration, and finally adopted. This 
was the making use of that testimonial 
which Miles had written for Mary 

Hind, now^liat it could be of no use to the 
girl, and adopting ^at name as her own. 
That this was a very grave offence, and one 
punishable by law, certainly never clearly 
presented itself to Maud’s mind. In her 
eagerness to solve a difficulty which seemed 
absolutely insurmountable, she caught at 
an expedient which, if not strictly right, 
could at least do no harm to any one. All the 
virtues wherewith Mr. Milos had accredited 
the ljttle school-girl in his certificate, would 
ho not have amplified upon them largely, 
had lie been writing of Maud ? In the cha- 
racter ^ given there was no deception, only 
in the name of its bearer. And what was 
in a name P It was thus she argued with 
her conscience, until she had persuaded it 
to allow her to make use of the writing in 
her desk. 

Sho had time to write her letter, and 
walk with it to the village post — she would 
not trust to the prying eyes of servants 
over tlic post-bag — and back again in the 
dusk, before the first dinner bell had rung. 
But John Miles caught sight of her from a 
cottago window, and wondered what could 
bring Miss Pomeroy to the village post- 
office at that hour in the evening. 
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TIIE DOCTOR’S MIXTURE. 

. BOOK I 

CHAPTER VIII. A LITTLE PARTY. 

TfiEY went ii]), and found a few of t\e 
neighbours gathered : “ Just enough to 

rnako a house,” the Doctor said. There 
was a young man there, tall, strong, and 
good-looking — young Tom Clarke, the 
parson's son — “ a very pretty block, ” the 
Doctor said again, “to chisel, a phrson out 
of. There was no better material, for you 
should hoar his voice with the hounds.” 
This was one of the pleasant features in 
the Doctor’s character which made him so 
original and amusing: he always gave odd 
reasons for his various opinions. His meta- 
phors, too, were always of an exceptional 
sort, and inexhaustible in their variety ; 
and thus his conversation had a sorb of 
grotesque air. 

“ How are you, Tom, my embryo ? 
Why didn’t you look in on us below, and 
help us with, the mellow. Ah, Katey was 
at the bottom of that ! Miss Paget, you’re 
saving ns a pint of colza for the modcra/wre 
lamp to-night, with those bright eyes of 
yours. How’s the father, and where is 
he*?” This reproachfully : “ I declare you’re 
treating me scurvily among you all. Ah, 
Mr. Itumford, give me the hand. What 
have you started, my girls, since we’ve been 
below ? What’s it to be ? — old maid ? 
Then so be it. Tom, help with the round 
table which was accordingly dragged 
forward. In a moment the game was set 
on foot, and a bright, cheerful ring formed. 
Beside Katey was seated the honest, fair- 
haired Tom, whom the acute reader will 
have already divined to be the slave of 
Katey, with the staid toleration of her 
father. “ A fine lad, with a proper spirit ; 


and sure, if Katey likes him, the creature, 
there’s no harm in keeping him on, until 
something better turns up.” And, strange 
to say, the father had actually conveyed to 
him that this was to be the arrangement 
on which their intimacy was to be based. 
“ 7ou know, my dear lad, Katey’ s a lit 
wile for an English grand-duke. If he 
came into this parlour, and said, ‘Mr. 
Eindlater, I propose io do myself tho ho- 
nour of asking your daughter’s hand,’ I’d 
say it was yet more than an honour to 
him. Oh! call a spado a spade, sir; and 
it’s been my rule always with any child of 
my loins. Mo, no ! Be lie lord, duke, or 
baron, baromV/7/f, or knight, T think, sir, 
my Katey has as good as queen’s blood 
running in her tender veins. And I am 
sure, my dear lad, it is not from you I’ll « 
hear the contrary ?” Thus artfully did tho f 
father pat. it. 

Round the table they were all pretty well 
squeezed, which was no drawback, and, the 
Doctor said, an “ essential of the game.” 
Lord Shipton was on a little low chair 
next Polly ; his long, thin chest and head 
just rising over the table. Polly was gig- 
gling and tossing her head, and teach- , 
ing every one the game, the most wildly 
t animated creature that could be conceived. < 
At ihsf, at the end of the game, it was 
found that the badge of singleness had , 
been awarded to Katey, who received her 
ftlte with the most natural laugh in tho 
world. 

“ Well, after that !” said her hither, “tho • 
cards have lost their character with me. 
The poor benighted ignorant pack, that 
knows no better. Now clear the decks, 
boys, and let’s havo ‘ Clutch him who 
can.’ ” 

This was a game the Doctor recalled 
plaintively, as having been played at Lord 
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; Castiedaley’s, near Macroom, County Cork, "but with all, she was a fine and most 
*■ , and which, every time of its performance, picturesque figure. Both danced round, 
nearly killed an old man and woman from Polly falling into dll manner of attitudes, 
laughter. ' panting like dome hunted fawn, . hardly 

I Two rows of chairs were placed back to able to stand from laughter ; flustered, 
back down the room, just one less in num- heated, tumbled, Mr. Webber bent down, 
ber than those playing ; who, with hands his eyes fixed on Polly, “ as if he was wait- 
joined and their backs to the chairs, ing for a bird to rise,” his collar very 
walked slowly round and round, as Katey limp, he also much out of breath, and both 
played the piano. The instant the music slipping round watching each other’s eyes, 
Stopped every one was to fling himself or as in a duel with daggers. Katey artfully 
herself into a seat ; and, as there was one protracted the situation until it became 
short, one person was excluded and left painfully “ stretched,” now affecting to be 
standing. Then sly Katey played her on the verge of stopping, and causing the 
strains in the most artful way, now feint- excited clergyman to make a plunge at 
ing, as it were, and affecting to be on the the chair. “ Fll hack Polly,” said the 
point of stopping, when some one would be father, eagerly. “ Watch his eye, my girl !” 

1 betrayed into making a dive at the seat ; Instantly the music stopped ; the chair 
now hurrying on, so that the whole party rocked r,nd tottered with the .attack made 
had to canter round and round till they on it; both are on it; or, at least, Polly 
were out of breath. Then came the abrupt would seem to be almost in the lap of the 
silence of the music, and such a scuffling, clergyman ; when suddenly the seat slips 
tumbling, and staggering; such a clatter of off, and down she slides, and sitwS on it on 
chairs knocked together, such hysterical the ground, not ungracefully, after all: 
screams from laughter and squeezing, such while the clergyman is triumphant on 
frantic and convulsive struggling, and such the vacant frame. Shrieks of laughter 
heat and fluster, it was really the most exhi- rise* at this tableau. Vociferous tongues 
larating spectacle in the world — though, of are uplifted as both sides claim the victory, 
course, extremely “ vulgar.” Most comical which is given, as of course, by “Lord 
was it to see the long stooping figure of* Chief Justice Shipton,” to whom the matter 
f Lord Shipton coursing round, and being is referred, in Polly’s favour. She rises, 
coursed round by one of the lively girls, fall of the wildest spirits, and bids her 
a little nervous about his corns, half enjoy- sister, in scarcely a whisper, “ Pin me up, 
ing the romp, and treated with the most dear, for the love of Heaven, for I’m all 
profane disrespect. Billy Webber was the coming to piepes !” 

leader ; he had borrowed a pin from Miss Now, all this picture may seem low, and 
Katey, with which he had jDinned back his possibly beneath *the dignity of narrative, 

• coat-tails for better freedom of action. At such boisterous “ vulgarians ” not de- 
thc end of each round a fresh chair was serving to have their doings reported ; hut 
taken away, and a fresh person became still it brings ont the character of the 
“ out j” and it was amazing to see how two girls, who, from their perfectly ge- 
the excitement and the desperation of the nuine n attar e and love of Irish fun, were 
. struggle increased, and one would have not, by any means, low or vulgar. This 
thought a life was at stake. At last it was* sheer “romping” was, of course, indis- 
reduced to two persons, the Reverend Mr. creet; but there was such thorough en- 
Webbor, a most grotesque figure, with his joyment in the whole that we must be in- 
clerical coat-tails pinned back, and liis face dulgent. f There can be no doubt a very 
showing, signs that would be accepted jji a chappy evening was spent, especially when 
court of law as certain evidence of heat, the cold “ round ” and soprn devilled bones 
and Miss Polly, -walking round and round, were brought in, and when the Reverend 
hands joined, and a single chair betweeq Billy, who had the sweetest tenor in the 
them. The young lady was proud of her county, gave them My Love is Like a 
publicity ; though her fine hair was all Red, Red Rose, in so plaintive tod amo 
tossed ; coming down at the back, though rous a way, that a stranger must have set 
fixed up temporarily with a hasty hair-pin. him down as quite a shy and tender creature. 
Her delicate cheek was covered with a But then, like Timotheus, in the Ode, he 
rich and glowing colour, and her collar changed his measure, giving them The 
rather awry ; so, too, was her dress “ torn Rigdum Doo, a most comic song, with a 
off her back,” through Lord Shipton’s chorus for all to the above words. Getting 
stepping awkwardly on it in the ru&leo still more into feather, as the genial tunes 
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began to fill the air, lie passed to another 
line of his accomplishments, to histrionics. 
“ Tootle’s First Sermon” was now the cry ; 
and, with some hesitation, he gave this little 
sketch of his own : the Reverend Mr. Tootle, 
an imperfect preacher, attempting a charity 
sermon, with all the usual hesitation and 
boggling. From that, he rose to liis feet, 
and in the middle of the room passed to 
some other histrionic feats. No wonder 
people said, “he was a delightful fellow,” a 
born actor, would make a fortune on the 
stage, admitting that there was no fault on 
his side in being put into the church, but 
rather that the blame was with the church 
in withdrawing him from a more suitable 
profession. 

At the close of this happy night, the 
Doctor stood at the door with Lord Shipton. 
“Charming fellow, Billy; it does my heart 
good to be with him. Scandalous not to 
make the man a dean, or something. He 
would buy and sell the whole lot of ’em. 
Why I’d read one of Billy’s Charges with 
pleasure, every word of it.” 

Without assenting to this view. Lord 
Shipton owned to having spent a Jnosl* 
pleasant night, mounted in a one-horse 
“ shandradan,” with a head to it, and was 
driven away home. 

CHAPTER IX. A BREAK-UP. 

On the following day came business, and 
Loadersfort was invaded by whole strings 
of carriages, containing the church goers 
who had looked from afar off yesterday, 
and who were now eager to enjoy a nearer 
beatific vision. One of the imported, or, as 
lie considered it, de- ported, London gentry, 
exhibited himself with powdered head at the 
door, gazing with a sad astonishment at the 
sort of composite vehicles of provincial build 
which came* up the avenue, and from which 
cards were handed in. As Doctor Findlater 
said, “ nearly every old ‘ Jum’ in the country 
had been dragged out for the occasion.” 
But some of the leading persofis in the 
tftwn, instigated by the Doctor, got toge* 
ther a sort of deputation to confer with the 
alarmed Mr. Leader, and a large party, in- 
cluding Lord Shipton, were shown into the 
great library, that seemed to be defended 
by massive bastions of books, and was hung 
round with full lengths of the Leaders. 
On the littlo retiring man who came skulk- 
ing in, these great figures in hunting coats, 
and armour, and black rbbes soerned to 
look down , as if on one who was cer- 
tainly their owner, as the broker might 
be, one of these days, but who, in another 


sense, was a mere intruder. . Ho was quite 
alarmed at the crowd of strange faces, and 
seemed to keep a table before him as a 
barrier. Lord Shipton and the Doctor 
explained the matter, which was the grj&at 
soldier question, and seemed to be real 
visitors, or old friends, having laid a basis* 
on the day before, while the rest stood at a 
distance, an awe-striken herd. There w’as 
many a, “ Now -see here, Mr. Leader,” from 
the Doctor, “ it comes to be a vital thing 
for the place. The life blood, sir, is stagnat- 
ing. But administer a regiment, and the 
heart begins to go, and the crimson fluid 
circulates merrily.” This figure was much 
admired and quoted. Lord Shipton said 
they must all put their shoulders to the 
wheel, a little exertion would do, and heave 
them out of the rut in which they had been 
stuck for so long. This was quite incHec- 
tive after tlio Doctor’s figure, blit it be- 
wildered the new littlo Lord of Leaders- 
fort. He would do everything, however, 
though he owned he knew nothing of the 
way or the means, and believed lie was nob 
a person who would be much attended to by 
the official people. This self-depreciation, 
meant to win sympathy for its modesty, 
had, of course, the common worldly elfect. 
All these rustics thought wliat a poor re- 
tiring creature this was. Lord Shipton, 
however, and the Doctor explained minutely 
how Mr. Leader was to apply his poor littlo 
shoulder, to what wheel, and the particu- 
lar part of the wheel. Letters were to be 
written that night; and when Mr. Leader 
was in town he was to wait on the proper 
person. 

There was great joy abroad at the nows 
of this arrangement, and Lord Shipton 
was presently going about the littlo place, 
arrogating, as it were, all such honour and 
credit as could bo got. His “ trap ” lay 
up in the Leaders’ Arms yard, its dusty 
old head of ancient leather, as dry and 
faded as the old “ mackintosh ” its owner 
wore in wet weather, while his lordship 
walked about, now in the coffee-room, now 
in the club-room, now in the street, ex- 
plaining that the thing was done. “ You 
# see there was but one way to go about 
it ; I always said so. Findlater and the 
others were for a leader iu the Courant, 
and their letter writing : but that won’t do, 
never would do. The territorial influence 
is what the secretaries and that sort of fry 
can’t resist. The thing is as good as done.” 
Ho spoke with equal authority on the new 
family. He and his daughters had already 
paid a visit, and had been received most 
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graciously by Mrs. Leader, who had already 
marked them down as the only people fit 
to know in the place. Lord Shipton <yt once 
saw what her weakness was : an intense 
worship of rank and fashion, rendered al- 
most ludicrous by contrast with her plain 
features and ungainly dress and bearing. 
Of this weakness Lord Shipton took advan- 
tage. He at once assumed a position of 
superiority, which Mrs. Leader was content 
to acknowledge. 

From this visit ho was enabled to an- 
nounce some of the future plans. flow 
the whole house was to be remodelled and 
decorated — 44 middle age Jenkins,” an archi- 
tect whoso title to fame seemed to be that 
he had been employed by Lord Mount- 
vulture to alter Mountvulture — had al- 
ready furnished plans. A “ dear Lady 
BuckStoue,” had recommended a bran-new 
housekeeper, almost titled herself from 
living with titled people, and who would 
consent to accept the unlimited control of 
a 44 Commoner ” household, at an enormous 
salary. This official was to be down pre- 
sently, and was engaged in securing a large 
staif of servants, all town made, and all 
more or less stamped over with the hall 
mark: no vulgar testimonial of 44 sober, 
honest, steady,” &c\ being wanted, but 
services with Lord A., Sir Thomas B., and 
Lady C., being indispensable. The same 
44 dear Lady Buckstone” had recommended 
an upholster, who had “ done up Buck- 
stone,” and wlio was to be reckless in adorn- 
ment. It was calculated that in about six 
weeks all would be ready for tlie distin- 
guished staff of visitors, as well as servants, 
whom the same 4 4 dear Lady Buckstone ” 
had kindly consented to engage, she herself 
.acting as a genteel housekeeper to tlic party. 
Lord Shipton and family were secured, 
but the vulgarians of the place were not 
likely to gain entrance. And another piece 
of news brought away by Lord Shipton was 
that H. R. H. tlie Commander-in-Chief had 
been graciously pleased to grant a commis- 
sion in a dragoon regiment (Du Barry’s) to 
his eldest son, which was also secured, 
through* the mysterious agency of 44 dear 
Lady Buckstone,” which had quite the air 
of a special royal favour, though, indeed, it 
was only in the due routine. 

But within a fortnight, during which 
time Lord Shipton and family had dined 
and lunched there several times, there was 
a more remarkable piece of news to tell. 
The young girl of the house, always deli- 
cate-looking, had been rather unwell since 
she came down. First a cold, then a cough : 


and it was an important occasion when 
our friend the Doctor received a message, 
desiring his professional attendance at 
Leadersfort. The flutter and excitement 
through the house wa^ tremendous. 

44 No, no, Peter, dear,” says Katey, 

“ you must go up and shave clean, and 
there’s a beautiful white tie lying on your 
bed.” 

For the Doctor, on all occasions of state, 
always appeared in the insignia of office. 
He sot off calm, and with a benediction on 
himself: 44 God be with the work !” 

He saw the young lady. It has been 
mentioned that his skill was not of the 
deepest. 44 Only a little kitarr — tongue 
feathery. See hero, ma’am, hot water to 
the feet to-night, mixed Vitli what t’ll 
senjl up, And a lotion that I’ll prescribe ; 
and see here, ma’am, bales of blankets 
on her. We must induce perspiration, 
ma’am.” 

Mrs. Leader regarded him already with 
opeA dislike, 44 a low familiar fellow and 
the Doctor, it must be said, showed no 
hypocrisy in his feelings. lie spoke on 
F?!s return of the pride of the 44 cobbler’s 
dog,” and of sotting paupers on horses 
and the direction in which they ride, and 
christened her old 44 Medewsy.” On his 
third visit there was a surprise in store for 
him. Tie noticed an air of bustle and 
contusion in the house which puzzled him 
a good deal, and he was received in 
the library by -Mr. and Mrs. Leader very 
solemnly. 

44 Well, how’s the cold, ma’am? No 
relapse, surely ? — weather’s against us 
though ” 

44 1 am sorry to inform you she is very 
bad, indeed. Wo had to telegraph for 
Doctor Gunter from town ; he says you 
wholly mistake tlie case.” 

44 Oh, that’s what we all say of each 
other,” said the Doctor, collecting himself 
for danger; 44 but I said to you, Mr. Leader, 
that these things are slippery.” 

444 Oh, this is very serious,” said Mrs.* 
Leader; 44 it is very wrong and very 
ignorant.” 

t Mr. Leader only remarked : 44 Doctor 
Gunter says it is on the chest, and tjiat my 
poor child is threatened with consumption.’* 

“You ought to have known at once,” 
said Mrs. Leader. 

44 Oh, this is all very well, ma’am. You 
don’t know the jealousies of the profession. 
Who’s this Gunter at all ? My opinion i»s 
as good as his any day.” 

44 Not heard of Doctor Gunter, the 
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] duke’s physician l” she said, scornfully, 
». ( “ This speaks volumes.” 

| “ So it docs, ma’am,” said the Doctor. 

“ I know what ducal physic is, and the 
West-ond soft soap, genteel practice, too. 
This being so, ma’am, and there being a 
want of confidence clearly expressed on 
botli sides, I declino to meet any outsider 
of the kind. It’s understood now there’s 
a new course of treatment, and I’m no 
i longer responsible.” 

> “ Your responsibility is no value to us, 
and the treatment is ; we have to go to 
Madeira.” 

“To Madeary ! By the powers !” cried 
the Doctor, dumfo untied. 

He, however, extricated himself witli 
small loss; and to his friends made much 
of “ old Medewsy ” getting do\yn a rose- 

> water doctor, with special fees, and who 
' must go with them, lie supposed, as travel- 
ling doctor. There was no being up to 

, these schemers after all ! 
i Doctor dun ter had, indeed, prouoryieed 
that no moment was to be lost; one of the 
* lungs was “ touched,” consumption impend- 
ing, and they must go off to hide frpm the 
stabbing east winds. Mrs. Leader was m- 
; finitely discontented, as mueli as a child, 
at the last moment, disappointed of a pan- 
tomime. Here was everything, and dear 
Lady Buckstone, all upset.. But there was 
no 1 i cl p for it, and in her own way she loved 
her daughter. There was some compensa- 
tion in the fact that it was to be “ a good 
year” at Madeira.. The Flock tons were 
to be there, the young lord's chest being 
threatened, and though not absolutely 
acquainted with that noble family, some- 
thing might be done through “ dear Lady 
Buckstoue.” There were the Count and 
Countess Borini, and a journey of some 
European queen was talked of. Gunter 
said three or four months would be quite 
; sufficient. The news caused great stir 
] and bitter disappointment in the place. 
This feeling was inflamed by»tlie Doctor, 
» who, furious at the way he bad been treated, 
and acute enough to see that he never 
could make a friend of Mrs. Leader, cast 
about how he was to make profit out of 
, her as an enemy. • 

j “ M»y old yellow Yahoo !” he said, “ how 
dar’ she speak to me because I took leave 
to differ from the Court quack she brought 
down ! I refused point blank to meet the 
fellow in consultation, who is dragging the 
poor child across the sea at this time of 
year. Madness, indeed ! It’ll be her death. 
But I wash my hands of the whole party.” 


This was not strictly true, for Doctor 
Findlater’s next proceeding did not amount* 
to such ablution. He went to wait on Mr. 
Leader, whom he found looking very 
miserable, harassed with numerous letters, 
begging and otherwise, and much wearied. 
Ho looked alarmed as the Doctor entered, 
holding him as one of those terrible mtffi 
there is no resisting or getting rid of. 
The Doctor soon let him know what he 
desired. Ho had been much hurt at what 
had been put upon him, in that house, 
when he had least expected it. It seemed 
to hini ungracious and unkind. He was a 
gentleman, belonging to one of the learned 
professions, and he must say such treat- 
ment from a lady of Mrs. Leader’s rank 
amounted to oppression. 

“ Yes, sir, that is the word.” The scorn 
on the Doctor’s lips was wonderful. The 
little “ landed gentleman ” shrank from 
him. “ What amende” — pronounced al- 
mond — “ what almond can T ask for ? Tell 
me that ?” 

“ My dear sir, I was just writing to 
you. YVe have been so busy, anti if you 
will allow me — if you would not think me 
exceeding what may be due to professional 
etiquette — to ask you to name ” 

At this pleasing moment Mrs. Leader 
entered hastily. “Never mind that now, 
dear,” she said. “ I’ll .settles all that later. 

1 want yon. Bray excuse us, Mr. Find- 
later; you know we are in such a fuss.” 

This disappointment ratified the act of 
hostility between the parties. “She’ll pay 
me that twenty pounds yet,” for at such 
a figure did the Doctor estimate his loss, 

“ the poor kitc’s-claw toady, and may the 
genteel ladies snub her till she t urns sick ! 
Ska get on in society ! not if she was to 
say, 4 there’s five hundred pounds down, 
and ask me to your party.’ What decent 
lord or lady could have such an old Judy 
at their routs, with all her tawdry silks 
and ribbons stuck about her? Oh, I’ll he 
even with you yet, ma’am !” 


A ON£E FAMOUS ABDUCTION. 

Ea.tcly in July, 1817, Miss Maria Glenn, 
a young West Indian lady, daughter of a 
gentleman who held plantations in- the 
island of Saint Vincent, and who had been 
for some time residing at Taunton with her 
uncle, Mr. G. F. Tuckett, a barrister, was 
sent for change of air to the house of a 
Mrs. Bowditcli, the widow of a farmer, who 
lived at Hoi way Farm, a mile and-a-half 
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from the town. This Mrs. Bow ditch had 
two sons, Jarncs and William, who resided 
with her, and also two daughters, Susannah 
and Elizabeth. Mrs. Mulraine, a young 
married woman, was also lodging at the 
farm-house. Two little daughters of Mrs. 
Tackett’s, one five and the other tour years 
old, accompanied their cousin to Hoi way 
Farm. 

The communication between the gentle- 
man’s household and that of the Somerset- 
shire farmer was frequent. Mrs. Tuckett, 
who was an invalid, frequently drove over 
to see her niece and her children, while, 
except when the sessions or assizes at 
Bridgwater detained him in conrt, Mr. 
Tuckett walked or rod© over to Holway, 
sometimes even twice a day. Nearly every 
day, too, Mary Whitby, the servant, who 
waited on the children, went over to Taun- 
ton for their food, as the farm-house fare 
w r as considered too rough for therp. 

Miss Glenn returned to her unelo’s house 
at Taunton, on the 2nd of September, and 
was the next week to be sent to a school 
at Chelsea. On the Kith of September, 
early in the morning, Mrs. Tuckett was 
informed by her servant that Miss Glenn 
was not in her bedroom, nor could she be 
found until the day after, when it was dis- 
covered (from information given by country 
people who knew the family), that James 
Bow ditch, a son of the widow at Holway 
Farm, had carried her off (it was supposed 
by force), and that she was then at Thorn- 
ford, at the house of a Mrs. Paul, a mar- 
ried daughter of Mrs. Bowditch. Mr. 
Leigh, Mr. Tuckett’s solicitor, at once 
proceeded in search of Miss Glenn, and 
brought her back to , her uncle’s house. 

The following history of the supposed 
abduction was then given by Miss Glenn, 
and to it she ever afterwards adhered. She 
said : 

“ On the Saturday previous to the 2nd 
of September, Mrs. Mulraine and Mrs. 
Bowditch came into the room to me, and 
Mrs. Bowditch asked me whether it was 
true that it was my uncle’s intention fb 
take me away* as had been mentioned to 
her, and whether he intended on" the fol- 
lowing Monday that I should leave. I told 
her it was : thon Mrs. Bowditch said that 
her son was lost, and asked me what 
would become of her son; upon which 
I asked her what she meant. Mrs. Mul- 
raine then said, that I could not be igno- 
rant — that I could not have been so long 
there without being sensible of the attach- 
ment of James Bowditch. I told her that 


I was excessively surprised, and asked ] 
what my uncle and aunt would think if 
they knew they had spoken to me in such 
a way. I begged them to say no more, for j 
I could not believe it, and they distressed i 
me very much. I then took my two cou- 
sins by the hand and went np-stairs. On S 
the Tuesday evening, which was the even- j 
ing before I went home, Mrs. Mulraine ; 
came into my room where I was with my > 
two cousins, and, I believe, the servant, \ 
and entreated me to come out and speak 
to Mr. Bowditch ; for, since he had heard j 
that I was going to leave, he was like one > 
distracted, and that all the family had tried 1 
to reason with him, but to no effect; and if j 
I spoke he would he contented. I refused 
for a great while, ns I thought it extremely S 
wrong; b^it at last I did. I went to the j 
door by the garden. It was very dark. I 
saw a man whom 1 took to bo James Bow- 
ditch. As nearly as I can recollect, 1. told j 
him 1 was surprised at what I had heard ; 
for pn the Monday before I had told his 1 
sister what his mother had said, and how t 

uneasy it had made me, and slie then said it *' 
was rqerely a joke of her mother’s. I told 
lnm I was surprised to hear it spoken of 
again. Mrs. Gibbons was the sister who 
had said this. I persuaded him to give up 
all thoughts about it. He made no reply, 
and I then roturned 1o the parlour. Mrs. '• 
Mulraine accompanied me home on the > 
Wednesday, and on the way she told me 
she was exceedingly sorry at what had : 
passed, and how foolishly, James Bowditch i 
had behaved; but it was not to be helped. \ 
When there was such a young girl, and * 

such a nice young girl, in the house, it was j 

not to bo supposed a young plan could help , 
being fond of me. She begged me not to \ 
be uneasy ; she was sure he would be sen- ' 
sible of the difference between ns, and it ; 
would all come to nothing. On September j 
15tli, Mrs. Mulraine and Betsy Bowditch \ 
(afterwards Mrs. Gibbons) called upon me j 
at my uncle’s house; and Mrs. Mulraine j 
desired me to ask my aunt’s leave to walk * ' 
out, as she had something very particular 
to say to me. I said, I could not think of 
asking my aunt’s leave, as I was persuaded 
£he would not allow me to go. I went, ! 
however, to ask my aunt, and she ‘would ' 
not allow me to go. When I told this to j 
Mrs. Mulraine, she said to Betsy Bowditch, j 
‘ So I thought.’ She then said that James j 
Bowditch was like one distracted ; that he 5 
was determined not to live, but to murder 
me, and himself afterwards. She said that 
I could not suppose it was any interest to 
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her ; that she merely spoke out of friend- 
ship for me, as she was assured that if I 
did not consent to what Bowditch required 
he would murder me ; that in whatever 
part of the world he was, he would find me 
out, and certainly destroy me, &o. I felt 
very much terrified, and believed as true 
everything she told me. Mrs. Mufraine 
then said, 4 Swear, upon your life and 
soul, yon will do what Mr. Bowditch 
wishes you. Only think what a dreadful 
thing it would bo to be murdered, for that 
would certainly be the case/ &c. She said, 
4 Will you swear upon your life and soul ?’ 
I felt exceedingly frightened, and said, 
‘Yes!* They then went away. On the 
same day, after dinner, 1 met Jane Marke 
upon the stairs, and she said she had met 
Mr. Bowditch; but without speaking to 
her I went into my bedroom, where she 
followed me, and she said, she always had 
a great regard for me, and she felt very 
much Mr. Bow ditch’s attachment for me, 
and spqke in the same manner as Mrs. JVJul- 
raine had done. She used to come to me 
in the same way on every opportunity, and 
always spoke on the same subject, entreat- 
ing me not to tell my aunt and uncle; fo5* 
that [ was too young to know the danger 
that 1 should be put into. Elizabeth Snell, 
the housemaid, spoke the same as the 
others. Once when she came into the bed- 
room, she found me crying, and told me 
not to distress myself. The crying arose 
from the distress of my mind in consequence 
of what I had been told by them. Elizabeth 
Snell begged me not to vex myself as I 
did. I asked her how I could help it, and 
that it made me so miserable, that to 
relieve my mind I must speak to my aunt 
and uncle about it. She then said, 4 So, 
miss, I would devise you to do so / or some 
such expression. I su'd, 4 What, and do 
what Mr. Bowditch tells me, or be mur- 
dered ?’ 4 Oh! miss/ said she, and she 
shook her head and wrung her hands, 

4 what a dreadful thing* it is ! I # would not 
be you for all the Indies in gold. But^I 
will have nothing to do with it, one way 
or the other/ It w T as in the same week of 
the Saturday that I put my name to some 
paper. Jane Marke took every opportu-* 
nity of •speaking to me in that week. The 
nursemaid, Mary Whitby, also spoke to 
me in the same way. On Saturday, the 
25th of September, I was returning from 
market, between nine and. ten in the morn- 
ing, when I met James Bowditch and Mrs. 
Mulraine. Mrs. Mulraine said, 4 You have 
been to market ?* I said, 4 Yes/ She then 


said, 4 Come with us. I want to tell you 
something. 1 I said I could* not; for I 
must return to my aunt. She said, 4 Don’t * 
be foolish ; come, come at once/ I still 
said, No, I could not, for I must go to my 
aunt. James Bowditch then said, waving 
his hand, 4 Go! You know already what 
I have stated, and it is no use to repeat it# 
again/ He looked fierce. Mrs. Mulraine 
then said, 4 Go ! why don’t you go ? You , 

know what he has said.’ lie said then, : 

4 Aye, and I’d do it too/ 1 felt greatly 
alarmed, and followed them both directly, ; 
up East-street, till they came to some : 

court, when I stopped, but Mrs. Mul- j 

raine said, 4 Come in; now don’t be foolish ; 
again.’ I then went into the court with 
them, into a house that appeared to be at 
the bottom of the court, when I saw tho i 
wife of William Bowditch, who soon after J 
came in. Mrs. Mulraine then fetched pen, 1 
ink, and paper, and said, 4 1 want you to , 
write something;’ and T said, No, I could j 
not : I must go home. Mrs. Mulraine then ' 
said, 4 It is no use to repent. You know ’ 
what Mr. Bowditch has said. Take up a j 
pen, and I will tell you what words to 
write/ I then wrote, in substance, that I 
would comply with everything James Bow- ! 
ditch required, and what James Bowditch 
would wish me to do, and that my ago was 
sixteen. She made ine leave several spaces 
in the paper. I put my name to the paper, 
and then Mrs. Mulraine put her hand over 
my shoulder and took it away. William 
Bowditch remained in the room while I 
was writing, and then went out and re- 
turned with a person 1 had not seen before, 
a man whom 1 now know to be Mr. Ox- 
enham. He had a large paper in his hand, 
with writing on it, which looked like Greek 
to me. He asked me to sign this paper, 
and I took up a pen and put my hand 
to the middle of the bottom of tho paper; 
but ho pushed my hand, and said, 4 No, not 
there.’ When I had signed it, Mrs. Mul- 
raine opened the door ext* the parlour. Mr. 
Oxenham left the room first. I walked 
uj/ tho court, with Mrs. Mulraine on one 
side and James Bowditch on the other. I 
then retfffhed home. On Sunday I went 
to church with my aunt, and saw Mrs. 
Bowditch there. My aunt walked home, 
and Mrs. Bowditch sat by her side. It 
was the Scotch church, where my aunt is 
not in the habit of going, and they sat in 
the same pew. My aunt told her she was 
going to send me to school in London. 
Mrs. Bowditch appeared greatly surprised, 
and hoped I would take leave of her before 
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I went. My aunt said, Yes, and that she 
would bring mo herself. I felt highly pleas.ed 
at the idea of going to school. After I re- 
turned from church in the morning, Jane 
Marke brought me a note from Mrs. Mul- 
raine. I do not recollect what I did with 
it, but fancy that I put it into a small red 
trunk where I used sometimes to put my 
letters in, as near as I can recollect. The 
note was about J ames 13owditch, still speak- 
ing in the same manner of James Bowditch, 
saying he would have me ; that there would 
be no use in my telling my aunt and uncle ; 
that they were going to take me away, but 
when she could not state ; it might be the 
latter end of the week, or the beginning of 
next. My aunt had said that I was to go 
to Chelsea very early in the week, and told 
Mrs. Bowditch so. I went to bed about 
nine or ten, and on my oath did not know 
what was to happen that night. I was 
more happy and tranquil than I had been 
before, from the idea of going to school, 
and so escape danger from these people. 
My two little cousins slept in the room with 
me. I shut the door, but was never in the 
habit of locking it. My bedroom was next 
to my uncle’s. My aunt always locked 
her door. After I had fallen asleep, Jane 
Marke came and awoke me. Jane Marke 
had no light with her, but it was a moon- 
light night. I should not have known it 
was Jane Marke but by her voice. She 
appeared much taller, and had something 
covering over her face like a handkerchief. 
She said, ‘ Get up ; they are all waiting ; 
get up. You know what James Bow- 
ditch has said; come, come at once.’ She 
then lifted mo out of bed. I felt quite 
unable either to speak or cry. She then 
put on my clothes, without either tying or 
lacing any of them. I have a confused 
recollection of her going to my drawers (I 
always kept my drawers open), and hear- 
ing her pushing from one end of the drawers 
to the other end, pushing about something ; 
but whether it was my clothes, or not, I 
do not know. She then took me by the 
arm and pulled me down the stairs ; when 
I wets about half-way down, I spoke in a 
whisper, for I could not speak Itflrd, though 
I tried several times. I said, 4 Oh, Jane !’« 
upon which she pushed me down the re- 
mainder of the stairs. I was sensible of 
the great noise made by pushing me, and 
I saw the' door of my uncle’s office, which 
was the back parlour, wide open, and 
the window-shutters open. The window 
was down to the ground of the garden. 
Jane Marke then took me up, and put me 


out of the window ; and I saw some person 
in tho gravel- walk, whom I found was Mr. 
James Bowditch. There were several per- 
sons outside the gate, and Mr. William 
Bowditch was on the step of my uncle’s 
gai’den. The other persons wero Mrs. 
Mulraine, Betsy Bowditch, Jane Bowditch, 
and several persons whom I did not know. 
James Bowditch took my arm and pulled 
mo down the garden; William Bowditch 
took the other arm. Tho door of the 
garden was wide open. I have no recol- 
lection after that of anything more. I do 
not recollect how it was, or where they 
took me. The first thing I remember after 
coming to my senses was, sitting pn a step, 
and Betsy Bowditch putting on one of my 
shoes. Mrs. Mulraine was there, and said, 

4 Only think of her walking all tho way 
without her shoes !* and Betsy Bowditch 
said, ‘Her feet must be blistered.’ They 
then took me to a house, where I saw Mr. 
William Bowditch. It was not daylight 
thpn. I did not .stay there long, l^ut went 
to Holway Farm into Mrs. Mulraine’s bed- 
room. Mrs. Owen was in bed with Mrs. 
Mulraine. I said to Mrs. Mulraine, 4 What 
* will* become of me ! Oh ! that I could but 
go to my uncle’s.’ She then said, 4 You 
had better not let Mr. Bowditch hear this.’ 
Mrs. Owen then said to Mrs. Mulraine, 
4 This is a most scandalous and abominable 
thing for a . young creature like this to 
bo left in this way — such a young thing 
as she is.’ Old Mrs. Bowditch came up- 
stairs, and said, ‘ Como with me, directly.’ 
W hen I went down - stairs, I saw the 
two Bowditches in the kitchen, and Mrs. 
Bowditch took from the tablo a cup 
which had something black in it. She 
then desired me to drink it, which I did. 
It was something bitter. One of the Mr. 
Bowditches — I think it was James — came 
and said, ‘Now it is time for us to be oil*.’ 
The two Bowditches took me by the arms 
down the garden, and through a field at the 
end of thp garden, and there I saw a gig. 
James Bowditch. lifted me into the gig, anji 
then old Mrs. Bowditch threw up tho 
leather, and stood upon tho step of the gig, 
and gave me something of the same which 
she had before given me in the cup. I 
refused to drink it at first, but she made 
me. I recollect the«gig setting ofi, and 
passing through some fields, but nothing 
further, till I heard James Bowditch calling 
out to know what o’clock it was, but I did 
not hear any answer. I saw a man riding 
before the gig at some distance, and after- 
wards found it was William Bowditch. Wo 
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got to Thornford early in the morning. 
James and William Bowditch were holding 
me at the door of Mr. Paul's house in 
Thornford, when Mrs. Paul came out at 
another door, and, without speaking, she 
took me by Hie hand into a room. Mrs. 
Paul is a daughter of Mrs. Bowditch. The 
room appeared to be a kitchen. I was then 
taken up-stairs to a bedroom. I saw Mr. 
Paul a few minutes after L entered the 
house. He ^vas walking up and down the 
room, and said in an exulting manner, ‘ I 
suppose all the bells in the parish will be 
ringing* by-aud-bye.’ Mrs. Paul asked James 
Bowditch it he had not had a tiresome 
journey, and he said, pointing to mo, ‘ Yes ; 

.1 could not keep her in the gig. She was 
one minute laughing, and the other crying. 

1 thought 1 should not have bee$i able to 
keep her in the gig. I never saw anything 
like it/ T was then taken to a person stand- 
ing by the window — a Mr. Gould. Mrs. 
Paul took mo to him, and the others fol- 
lowed. He was a tall man, with a lafrgo 
paper in his hand, which lie appeared to be 
reading very earnestly. He asked me what 
ago 1 was, and I said sixteen, lie * the r* 
asked me whether I had the consent of my 
friends or parents, and I said. No. lie 
then looked over the paper very rapidly, 
and said, ‘ Nonsense ! this marriage can 
never bo legal.’ James Bowditch then gave 
ine a very severe look. The man who said 
the marriage would not be lawful then 
said, ‘ Never mind, you can be married just 
the same,’ and looked at the paper, and 
smiled. * 1 began to cry, and put my head 
on Mrs. Paul’s shoulder. 1 was sick and 
giddy, and doubted that I was going to 
fall, and therefore put my head on Mrs. 
Paul’s shoulder. Mrs. Paul carried me up- 
stairs, and I remained up-stairs all the time 
I w as tlierfl, except at some intervals, when 
Mrs. Paul desired me to come to dinner 
where Mr. Templer was, and also when 
Susannah Bowditch desired me to come 
down, when 1 was shivering witri cold, and 
frarm myself. Except upon these occasions, 4 
was up-stairs the whole of the day. I heard 
from Susannah Bowditch that Mr. Templer, 
a nephew of Mr. Paul and a clergyman, , 
was coming to dinner. I sat down at the 
dinner-table. Mr. Templer helped mo to 
some beef. I put a bit in my mouth, but 
could not take any more, for I felt I was 
going to cry. I left the room just affcor 
Mr. Templer helped me, # and before the 
cloth was removed. Afterwards, Susannah 
Bowditch asked' me to come down, for her 
brother was not in the room ; but directly 


after I went into the kitchen he came in. 
Ther o were pens and ink and paper, and 
when Susannah Bowditch went out, 1 
began a letter; then James Bowditch 
came in, and snatched the paper from me, 
and said, no one could blame him if lie 
treated me ever so unkindly, as I provoked* 
him to do so. He also said, c You saying 
you were only sixteen to-day to that gen- 
tleman, and saying you had not the consent 
of your parents, when you know you have, 
and when you know you are twenty-one, 
and have the consent of your friends and 
parents.’ I le also called me names. 1 then 
went up-stairs, and locked my door. I 
remained (here the greatest part of the 
liifio till the next day, when Mr. Leigh 
came from Mr. Tucket t’s, and took me 
away.” 

Mr. Tackett and the people of Taunton 
were naturally furious at ill© alleged con- 
spiracy. A young lady of great expecta- 
tions to be allured and finally all but forced 
into a marriage with a mere labourer; a 
lady', too, so gentle, timid, and young, to bo 
drugged, ami forced to sign away her for- 
tune by such a gang. Was this Somerset- 
shire ? Was this the boasted nineteenth 
century ? 

James Bowditch, his mother, Mrs. Mul- 
rnine, and seven other accomplices, were 
tried at Dorchester, before Mr. Justice 
Park and a special jury, on the 25th of 
July, 1818. The indictment was for abduc- 
tion, conspiracy, assault, and false impri- 
sonment. Mr. Serjeant Pell and Mr. Wil- 
liams appeared for the prosecution. Miss 
Glenn, modest, shrinking, frightened, and 
eminently decorous, repeated the statement 
we have already given. She denied that 
she had ever promised to meet James Bow- 
ditch in the French Weir- fields after her 
return home. She had, the week before she 
was forced by threats to leave her uncle’s 
house, been pursued by a man and a woman 
in those fields, but had escaped them. 

Mr. Tuekett gave his evidence in a vio- 
lent and decided manner, corroborating his 
niece’s statement. She had returned ill 
from Holwwy ; but had seemed to recover 
directly lie proposed the Chelsea school. 
The week he returned he had come upon 
James Bowditch talking to his servant, 
Mary Whitby, at the turnpike-gate. He 
had heard that Bowditch was a lover of 
the girl’s, and that he had been seen about 
the house, and he had warned the girl on 
the subject. Bowditch turned scarlet when 
he saw him, and abruptly shuffled off. 
About four o’clock on the morning of the 
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abduction, he went into Miss Glenn’s room 
to tell her that Mrs. Tuckett was unwell; 
and found her gone. Ho instantly sent 
off express in all directions, aroused th$ 
servants to open tko gate, that he might go 
in pursuit, and said : 

“You are all detaining me to prevent my 
going. She would not have attempted it 
by herself : she was not bold enough.” 

They all loudly protested their inno- 
cence, and declared they knew nothing at 
all about the matter. Soon after this, how- 
ever, Mary Whitby confessed the truth, on 
a promise of forgiveness. She told him 
Miss Glenn had gone otf with James Bow- 
ditch, and that she had heard her say that 
she would poison herself, if she could not 
have him. He then said to the servants : 

“ Convince me of your innocence by 
going directly to Holway, and bringing 
back my niece.” 

On the afternoon of that day lie met a 
woman (Mrs. Mulraine), who seemed much 
agitated ; she held a note in her hand, and 
asked him if he had heard of his niece. She 
then informed him that she was a mere 
visitor at the Bowditches, and that she 
had come down out of friendship to tell 
him his nicco was at Thornford. He then 
went straight to his solicitor. 

Mary Whitby, the servant implicated in 
the elopement, or the abduction, whichever 
it might be, swore very hard. She pleaded 
that sho had acted in the whole matter to 
please Janies Bowditch. It was at the desire 
of Jane Marke, she said, that she told Miss 
Glenn she must go away with James Bow- 
ditcli, or that he would certainly murder 
her. James Bowditch also pressed her to 
make Miss Glenn like him, and so did 
William Bowditch ; Mrs. Mulraine also 
intreated her. James Bowditch spoke of 
his love for Miss Glenn, and sho heard Mrs. 
Bowditch say (all in the same tone) that 
she did not know what had come to James. 
Jane Marke had told her the day Miss 
Glenn was to bo carried off ; on the after- 
noon of that day, James Bowditch i$et 
her at the turnpike, and asked her to leave 
Mr. Tuckett’ s front door open Aat night. 
Coming home from church, Jane Marke 
told her that she had a letter from Mrs. 
Mulraine for Miss Glenn, and that she 
(Mary) must leave Miss Glenn’s door open 
that night, and also the back-parlour win- 
dovy. She could do it in a minute, and pre- 
vent any noise being made. Jane Marke 
also said that, when asked about it, they 
must have a stare on their countenances, 
or else they would all be hanged. Cross- 


examined : She had never heard Miss 
Glenn say that sho wished Mrs. Bowditch 
to teach her how to bo a farmer’s wife. 
When they marked Miss Glenn’s stocking 
with a B., it was by Jane Marke’s desire, 
not by Miss Glenn’s. 

The Reverend Blakely Cowper, surro- 
gate to the Dean of Salisbury, deposed 
that, on the 18th of September, James 
Bowditch came for a marriage licence. 
He swore (after a little hesitation) that the 
lady was twenty-one, and signed the bond. 

The first witness for the defence, John 
Oxenham, an attorney of Taunton, who 
had succeeded to Mr. Kinglake’s business, 
denied Miss Glenn’s evidence in toto. Ho 
had never shown her a document in Greek, 
or any other language. He had never seen 
the lady till Mr. Leigh brought her to his 
predecessor’s office in January. Ho had 
not been to Bowditches* house in Sep- 
tember. Mr. William Bowditch had come 
to him in that month and mentioned his 
brother's intended mania ge. The witness 
then produced two most damnatory letters 
of Miss Glenn’s — one beginning “ My dear 
Jamefi,” and asking him to buy the licence, 
and the other directed to Mrs. Mulraine, 
fixing a secret interview at half-past twelve 
at night. The authenticity of both these let- 
ters Miss Glenn, however, solemnly denied. 

A great many persons from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Bowditches’ farm wero 
then called. There was plenty of evidence, 
clearly proving that James Bowditch and 
Miss Glenn had been much together, and 
apparently as lovers. One farmer had 
seen them walking togetb.hr “ a*s though a 
little in the sweetheart way.” A gardener 
had seen them together in French Weir- 
lane. A third man, who was much tormented 
by the counsel, because he had been drink- 
ing with the Bowditches before the trial, 
deposed to seeing Miss Glenn run out of 
Mr. Tuckett’s house after James Bowditch, 
take his arm and walk off. But a Mrs. 
Priest, a relation of Mrs. Mulraine, proved 
more than all the rest, and her statement,** 
if not refuted, settled the matter. She 
said that Miss Glenn occasionally called on 
f Mrs. Mulraine, and once came and in- 
quired if James Bowditch was there. Miss 
Glenn and James Bow diteb called together 
once, and walked away together. Witness 
remembered the christening of Mrs. Mul- 
raine *s child. Miss Glenn and Betsy Bow- 
ditch were the godmothers, and Jame4 
Bowditch was godfather. The church at 
which the christening took place was St. 
Mary Magdalene. 
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All the Bowditch witnesses were like 
this. They all proved familiarity between 

* Miss Glenn and James Bowditch. One 
I man, a labourer, who had worked at Hol- 
: way Farm, proved even more, if he could 
; bo believed. Miss Glenn had laughingly 

* shown him a ring with which sho said she 
was going to bo married to James Bow- 

? ditch; and one day coming back from St. 

] Mary Magdalene, when he asked her if 
the knot was tied, she replied, “ Ay, and 
so tied, that, ihank God, it cannot be 
untied.” He had also seen Miss Glenn 
insist on putting her arm round James 
; Bowditch ’s neck. 

Then came a person of education, the 
' Reverend George Temple r*, a clergyman 
and a magistrate, a relation of the Pauls, 
who remembered Miss Glerm dining with 
the Pauls, and being as cheerful and soci- 
able as the rest ; and Edmund .3 ones, a 
; s servant of his, swore to having seen Miss 
■ Glenn sitting on James Bowditcli’s knee 
ploying at dominoes. * 

Susan Bowditch swore that. Miss Glenn 
: always spent her evenings at Hulway in 
the kitchen with her brother and the ser- 
vants, and that she had frequently seen 
l her behave with gross impropriety to her 
brother, treading on his toes, throwing her 
handkerchief at him, &c. When Miss 
Glenn arrived at Holway, after the so-called 
abduction, she was lively, full of spirits, and 
in no distress at all. She (the witness) had 
- not told Mrs. Tuckott of the young lady’s 
conduct because she Was about to leave. 

| A Mrs. Owen, a relative of the Bowditches, 
then got into the witness-box, and deposed 
’ that when Miss Glenn returned to Holway 
she reproved her tor taking so imprudent a 
i step. 

’ Miss Glenn was recalled, and in the same 
modest way as before, denied the Bowditch 
evidence point blank. It was entirely 
untrue. She had never said that if Mrs. 
Mulraine would not go with her she would 
go by herself. She had not §ot into the 
* gig first, and then helped up James Btfw- 
ditch. She had never been to a christening 
with the Bowditches. 

The Dorsetshire jury was deeply rouse£ 
by Mr. Tuckett’s wrongs. The counsel for 
the defence even waived the right of reply. 
Mr. Serjeant Pell (for the prosecution) was 
about to address the jury, when the fore- 
man stopped him, and said that the jury 
had made up their minds against the de- 
fendants, with the exception of Elizabeth 
Snell. Mr. Justice Park then remarked 
that all the evidence given on the part of 


the defendants was merely a confirmation 
*of a nefarious conspiracy, and sentenced* 
the prisoners to various terms of imprison- 
ment, the longest reaching a period of two 
years. 

But the Bowditches’ friends would not 
lot the matter rest here. They obtained 
fresh evidence to prove that Miss Glenn, 
instead of being modest, was on the con- 
trary bold, and that from the first week of 
her lodging at Holway she had tried in the 
coarsest way to allure tho young farmer. 
They also obtained affidavits from the most 
unimpeachable persons of Taunton, proving 
that sho had repeatedly been seen walking 
in the fields with^oung Bowditch, especi- 
ally shortly before the elopement. Sym- 
pathy, indeed, went so far, that nearly four 
hundred pounds were raised in Taunton to 
succour the Bowditches. 

The Court of King’s Bench was at once 
moved to grant a new trial. Tho Chief 
Justice was cautious ; but Mr. Justice Best 
spoke violently against the defendants. He 
was fully persuaded that Miss Glenn had 
been taken away by force; she was of 
a peculiarly gentle and timid nature, and 
had been influenced by fear ; and he, more- 
over, expressed astonishment that two in- 
spectors of franks had been found to pro- 
nounce the two letters Mr. Oxen ham pro- 
duced to be in Miss Qleim’s writing. The? 
new trial was refused. 

The Bowditch party, like true English- 
men, growing only more determined at 
the rebuff, procured additional affidavits, 
and preferred an indictment for perjury 
against Miss Glenn and Mary Whitby, tho 
servant. The case came on beforo tho 
Lord Chief Justice and a special jury, at 
the Court of King’s Bench, October 2, 
1820. Mr. Scarlett, Mr. Gurney, Mr. 
Adolphus, and Mr. Jeremy for the prose- 
cution; Mr. Serjeant Pell, Mr. Gaselee, 
and Mr. Moore for the defence. 

It went badly against Miss Glenn from 
the first. A sequence of deliberate per- 
jury was never more clearly proved. It 
was shown, by Mary Priest, a joiner’s wife, 
that MidMPGlenn did attend tho christening 
of Mrs. Mulraine’s child, being there in a 
peach-coloured spencer, a white frock bor- 
rowed from Mrs. Mulraine, and a straw 
hat. Several witnesses deposed to seeing 
her going and returning, and to a friend she 
boasted that she “ had tricked her uncle,” 
by wearing borrowed clothes. William 
Turle, a music-master at Taunton, deposed 
to having been at the christening party. 
There was music and dancing. William 
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Bowditcli said, “ The child would be a 
fool if the godmothers were not kissed.” 
The whole party then kissed Miss Glenn 
and Elizabeth ; James Bowditcli was jea- 
lous, but Miss Glenn went up to him and 
said, “ Oh, never mind, that’s nothing.” 
It was also proved that Mary Whitby was 
there all that evening. 

About this most important matter of 
the christening — which, if proved, at onco 
stamped Miss Glenn as perjured — there was 
hard fighting. Mr. Tuokott swore that on 
the very day of the christening, the 27 th 
of August, ho went over to Hoi way Farm, 
and remained with Miss Glenn from eleven 
till four. He remembered that ho saw 
none of the Bowditcli es, an 3. was struck with 
the peculiar stillness of the house. Mrs. 
Bowditcli had often remarked to him Miss 
Glenn’s pretty, modest behaviour. On being 
cross-examined, however, Mr. Tuckett con- 
fessed that it was not till two months after- 
wards at Bath, that he remembered and 
mentioned that special visit to Hoi way. 

James Woodford a carpenter, deposed 
that ho was in Magdalene Church repairing 
a pew, when the ehristei dng took place. 
He particularly remembered Susan Bow- 
ditch, ono of the godmothers, because she 
had a defect iri one eye. Miss Glenn was 
not there. The day was that on which a 
funeral took place of a young man who 
had boon drowned. M*r. Scarlett, however, 
called witnesses to show that the christen- 
ing seen by the carpenter was of a Mr. Scar- 
lett’s child, and the man’s own wages book 
showed that on the day of the Mulraine 
christening lie had been working at home. 
A rebuke for ignorance he remembered to 
have been administered to the godfather 
James Bowditcli .was proved to have hap- 
pened at the Scarlett christening. But the 
most conclusive and fatal evidence was 
that of Mrs. Atkinson, at whoso house Mr. 
Tuckett lodged at Bath. She deposed 
seeing Whitby the servant in great dis- 
tress at Miss Glenn’s arrival. Sho said she 
had done that 'which would never let her % 
be happy again. She then confessed that 
Miss Glenn had been to the chris ten ing of 
Mrs. Mulraine’ s child. 

The evidence of Jane Marke, one of Mr. 
Tuckett’s servants, was conclusive as to 
Miss Glenn’s elopement being voluntary. 
Miss Glenn confessed to witness that she had 
been at the christening. Miss Glenn threat- 
tened to poison herself if witness told her 
uncle of the intended elopement. 

Many highly respectable witnesses un- 
acquainted with the Bowditches, and un- 
prejudiced in the case, then swore to having 
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seen Miss Glenn and James Bowditcli to- 
•gether several times in French Weir-fields 
and East Reach tho week before tbe elope- 
ment. A servant of the Bowditches was also 
called and deposed to having frequently 
seen Miss Glenn in the Bowditches’ kitchen, 
playing with them at blind-man’s buff. 

That was the case : Mr. Scarlett, in an 
eloquent speech, said that Mr. Serjeant 
Pell had told the jury that Miss Glenn 
would undergo the strictest examination 
at his hands ; “ but,” said the learned 

counsel, “ I should be sorry to become an 
instrument in causing that unhappy young 
lady to add any more sin to a conscience ‘ 
already overloaded with guilt. T feel more 
for her future state, when she will have to 
appear before a higher tribunal, than I can 
possibly feci for my clients.” The conduct 
of Mr. Tuckett had disgraced the pro- 
fession to which he belonged. The Bow- 
ditches up to the period of the Dorchester 
trial had borne irreproachable characters, 
and lmd been an established and respect- ' 
able family in the neighbourhood of Taun- 
ton for upwards of a century. As to James 
Bo^ditah obtaining a marriage licence, ho 
was prepared to prove that Miss Glenn had 
imposed upon him as to her age, and that 
on his discovering the fact, he had refused 
to have the marriage solemnised, and had 
intended to wait until banns had been _ 
published. 

The jury immediately returned a verdict 
of Guilty. That, same night Mr. Tuckett 
and Miss Glenn 11 od together and em- 
barked in the first 'West Indian steamer* 
that started from Bristol. • So much for 
Miss Glenn’s timid modesty. Tho Ex- 
aminer at once took up the case of tho ill- 
used Bowditches, and started a subscription 
to defray the two thousand five hundred 
pounds they had incurred as the* cost of 
legal proceedings. 

At the next assizes all the Bar went in 
a body to see Mr. Tuckett’s house ; they 
found it veryfsmall, and without the gallery 
and* French windows alluded to by Miss 
Glenn, in her romantic version of the 
elopement. 

The astounding wonder of the trial is 
that the courts of those days did not insist 
on measurements. Models were not 1 then 
in fashion. Miss Glenn was taken out of 
her uncle’s house, she said, by force, in the- 
middle of tho night, yet without waking the 
family. And no wonder ; for the evidence 
given about the “ corridor,” and the “ gal- 
lery.” and the “hall,” made tho house ap- 
pear like a duke’s mansion. The thing was 
wonderful, even on the mansion theory; 
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but wlien the visitors saw a house of very 
modest and moderate dimensions, with a 
1 “corridor” in which two servants could 
not pass one another abreast, even in ante- 
crinoline days, they wore astonished, and 
learned something about the value of evi- 
dence of dimensions. The whole was an 
extraordinary instance of successful per- 
jury, in which a large number of witnesses 
stood cross-examination to the satisfaction 
of a jury. 

The moment that the guilty flight of Miss 
Glenn and Mr. Tuckett was known, the Ex- 
aminer broke forth with its usual generous 
violence at the grievous wrong that had been 
done to Mrs. Bowditeh and her fellow-suf- 
ferers, and at the gross way in which the 
judges had been deceived by foul arts and 
audacious perjuries. Redress was den&mded 
for “ the aged and widowed mother of a 
family still dependent on her for support,” 
who, having been pronounced guilty on per- 
j tired evidence, and denied a second trial, 
had suffered eighteen months' imprisonment 
in a crowded and expensive jail one hundred 
and fifty miles from her place of abode, and 
finally liberated, laden with two thousand 
fi ve huiulvr *< l pounds costs, without strengtl i , 
spirits, or means of subsistence, to return 
home and take a last look of the fields she 
and hers had for so many years contentedly 
cultivated. The Examiner complained bit- 
fcrly, also, of Mr. Justice Park and Mr. 
Bankes, M.P., the foreman of the Dor- 
chester jury, for their eagerness against 
the Bowditches and their palpable bias and 
prejudice. 

But the law is slow to acknowledge its 
faults, and nothing material was done to 
atone for the unjust punishment inflicted 
on an imprudent, but by no means a guilty, 
woman. As an instance of resolute and 
audacious pesjury, carried out by a young 
person hitherto apparently innocent, the 
ease has no parallel, except in the cele- 
brated case of Elizabeth Canning, in 1752, 
who was transported for 1 laving obtained 
th» punishment of an old -gipsy and an- 
other woman, who, she swore, had im- 
prisoned her in a house near Enfield Wash. 

COFFEE GROUNDS OF CUBA. 

My experience of the Spanish West 
i Indies warrants mo in the assertion that 
a tropical climate has but one season 
throughout the year, and that season is 
I summer. The months of August and Sep- 
! tember, however, are favoured with a spe- 
cial season of their own ; but the prevail- 


ing temperature can scarcely be defined by - 
mounting mercury, neither can* it be ade- 
quately described. It is during these blaz- 
ing hot months that the ever-azure firma- 
ment seems to blink with blue: that the 
roads and pavement blister the soles of your 
feet ; and that the gay-coloured house- fronts 
scorch your clothes of white drill and tan * 
your Anglo-Saxon complexion. The Cubans 
have a mania for painting the fronts of 
tlieir town residences a celestial blue, a 
blinding white, or a feverish yellow ochre: 
colours singularly trying to the eyes, and 
figurative eyesores to artists in search of the 
harmonious. It is at < his oppressive season 
of* the year that I would relieve illy ex- 
hausted vision with the grateful greens of 
the dusky olive, the pale pea, and the 
lively emerald. I pant for a plantation 
which shall shelter and not suffocate. 

The realisation of my desire is kindly 
brought about by my intimate friend .Don 
Miguel, who hospitably places at my dis- 
posal his hacienda in the country. Thither 
lie himself is bound witli Doha Cachita his 
wife, his children, certain friends, and do- 
mestics. So 1 make one of his party. Don 
Miguel is a wealthy planter, with I know 
not how many acres of rich soil, where the 
coffee-plant grows, yielding a couple of 
crops or so per annum to the labour of a 
small ba ttalion of blacks. 

On the morning of our departure for 
Don Miguel’s coffee estate, Don Miguel is 
in the patio, presiding over the saddling 
and harnessing department; for some of 
us are to best ride horses. The ladies and 
children are to drive ; mules, and carts, 
drawn by oxen, arc reserved for the con- 
veyance of the luggage and the domestics. 

By way of dispelling our lingering som- 
nolence, and fortifying us for the heavy 
journey before us, cups of strong coffee are 
handed round ; and, with a view to getting 
over as much ground as possible before 
blinding daylight shall appear, we start at 
three o’clock to the minute. 

The kitrins — light gig vehicles on wheels 
six yltrilfTin circumference, witli shafts six- 
teen feet lo ng, and drawn by mules bear- 
ing negro postilions in jack-boots — lead 
idle way. The equestrians follow at a jog- 
trot; the extreme tips of their buff-coloured 
shoes lightly touching the stirrups; their 
knees firmly pressed against the saddles ; 
their figures bolt upright and immovable. 
Then come the carts with shady awnings 
of palm leaves, drawn by oxen with yokes 
fastened to the points of tlieir horns. The 
drivers probe them with long iron-tipped 
lances, and further goad them on by shout- 

ip 
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ing their names and adjective titles. But 
they move slowly, and are soon, left miles 
"behind. In their rear are a dozen mules 
with well-filled panniers, linked together in 
line by their tails and rope reins, and led 
by a mounted driver with a long whip, who 
grasps the end of the cord by which they 
are united, and shouts ferocious menaces 
as he goes. 

It is still dark. The dew lies thick on 
everything ; myriads of frogs and night in- 
sects yet hold their croaking concert *, and 
the fire-fly cucullo, with its phosphorescent 
lantern, darts about here and there, like 
failing stars and fireworks. A stony stream 
has now to be forded. Into it splash the 
gigs; our horses following willingly, for 
they are thirsty, poor beasts, and the cool 
spring water is inviting. The roads are, 
so far, favourable to our march; but we 
have arrived at a piece of ground where 
muddy puddles lie horse - leg deep. A 
bridle road invites, but the thoroughfare 
being intercepted by brushwood and over- 
hanging branches, it is not easy to effect a 
passage. Our leader, Don Miguel, accord- 
ingly unsheathes the long machete, which 
he wears like a sword, and hacks him an 
avenue for self and followers. The thicket 
is even darker than the high-road we have* 
desorted, and our leader curbs his horse 
with caution while he lights a taper of 
brown wax ; for the ground is slippery, 
and abounds in deep holes and unexpected 
crevices. From my position in the rear, 
the effect produced by the rays of the soli- 
tary illumination, is agreeable to the sight. 
The dark outlines of the riders who precede 
me appear like black silhouettes against a 
background of green and brown, and nature 
by candle-light looks like stage scenery. 

We emerge again upon the main road, 
and at full speed gallop after our friends. 
We fall in with them at a tienda, or way- 
side inn, at which they have halted. The 
tienda is a' queer combination of tavern, 
coffee-house, chandler’s- shop, and marine 
store dealer’s. The walls and ceiling are 
completely concealed by misceliar&ous 
wares. Spurs and sardine boxes ; candles, 
calico, and crockery; knives nutmeg- 
graters; toys, tubs, and timepieces; rows 
of sweet hams, sheathed machetes, pulleys, 
coils of rope, finning implements, panama 
hats, buff-coloured country shoes ; tin spoons, 
preserves, and French brandy. The inn- 
keeper or shopkeeper of this oufc-of-the- 
world store, is a native of Barcelona — by 
name Boy — who pronounces Spanish with 
a very broad Catalan accent. We travellers 
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are his sole customers ah present, and as we 
require only hot coffee at a medio the cup, 
aguardiente brandy at a creole penny the 
nip, a handful of cigars, and a packet of 
paper cigarettes, the profits derived from 
our patronage cannot be very great. 

We are off once more, not to halt again 
until a cane field stops the way. The grow- 
ing cane, with its bamboo-shaped fruit, and 
waving leaf of long grass, crops up to the 
right and left of us for miles, and termi- 
nates in the ingenio or sugar- works. The 
entrance to the proprietor’s grounds is by 
a five-barred gate and a wigwam, both of i 
which have been designed and constructed 
by an aged and decrepit African who occu- 
pies the latter. He crawls out of his do- 
micile as we approach, and his meagre form 
is barely covered by a grimy blanket fas- 
tened to his girdle by means of a strip of 
dried palm bark. To all our questions, his 
solitary response is: “Si sfior, miamo,” 
being exactly the creole Spanish for the 
creole English : “ Yes, massa.” Having by 
this means satisfied ourselves that “miamo,” 
his massa, is at home and willing to receive 
us^we pi’oceed until we hear the clicking of 
a whip ; and observe indistinctly a row of 
naked blacks whose brachial belongings are 
engaged in some earthy occupation. A big 
bronze-faced man, in a white canvas suit 
and a pancake panama hat, stands behind 
them and holds a long knotted whip, which 
he occasionally applies to their backs as 
a gentle reminder that time repi esents 
so many Spanish doubloons. This is the 
mayoral, or overseer. He seems to pride 
himself upon his masterly touch with the 
thong, for when no black skin forms an 
excuse for the practise of his skill, he 
flicks at nothing, to keep his hand in. The 
sorrow of this sight is greatly augmented 
by the dead silence ; whenever* the chastis- 
ing weapon descends, the sufferer is mute. 

The lawful owner of these lashed shoulders 
and of a couple of hundred more, has turned 
out to gr$et us. His unshaved countenance 
# wears a sleepy expression, but the stump of 
a lighted cigar is already in his mouth. At 
a given signal, a couple of small slaves ap- 
pear, with cups of hot coffee and a tray of 
long home-made cigars. Candela ! Mine 
host invokes fire, and a little mulatto girl, 
upon whom it devolves to provide it, pre- 
sents each smoker with a lump of red-hot 
charcoal in the clutches of a lengthy pair 
of tongs. Daylight is appearing, and warns 
us that we must be on the move again. 

Adelante Caballeros l Leaving the level 
cane district, for the next few hours we are 
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winding* up mountains. At every turn of the 
road, the ingenio we have quitted grows 
smaller and smaller, tiJl the planter’s resi- 
dence, the big engine-shed, and the negro 
cottages become mere toys ‘under our gaze. 
Now we are descending. Our sure-footed 
animals understand the kind of travelling 
perfectly, and, placing their fore-paws to- 
gether, like horses trained for a circus, 
slide down with the greatest ease. 

Somebody ahead has exclaimed, “ Miren !” 
We look, and behold a distant view of Don 
Miguel’s cafetal. The path has become 
narrower, and we are encompassed by short 
thick hedges, dotted with red and black 
berries of a form not unlike diminutive 
olives. I pick and open one of these berries, 
and somebody observing, “ Quo cafe tan 
iibuudanto !” I discover that whatol have 
plucked is coffee in a raw state. 

“ Que admirable es la naturaleza!” sings 
a Spanish dramatist. Nature is, indeed, 
much to be admired, especially when 
you are viewing her in* the shape *)f 
orange groves, where oranges, for the 
trouble of picking them, hang invitingly 
over your very mouth, seeming to ^ny, 

‘ ‘ Eat m e, s fcrai ) ger. ’ ’ 8 ome are srnal 1 and 

green as gooseberries ; others are big as 
your head, and of a bright orrfnge hue. 
Next on the carte of nature’s dessert are 
the heart-shaped, smooth-skinned mangoes, 
with their massive and symmetrical tree. 
They are followed by a procession of lime- 
trees, citrons, nisperos, granadas, ma* 
ranones, anones, zapotes, mamoucillos, and 
a host of other fruits with strange shapes 
and equally odd Hi span o- Indian appella- 
tions. L grieve to relate that the king of 
fruits — the princely pine-apple — is far from 
being the exalted personage you would 
have expected him to be. Like a bachelor 
cabbage, he*grovels in solitary state under 
our feet 1 Similarly, do we play at marbles 
with pomegranates, and practise tilting at 
tho ring with citrons. Throw into the 
scone a few parasite and plantain £rees with 
slender trunks and colossal leaves; fill ii^ 
the foreground with gigantic ferns, aloes, 
and palmettoes, and the background with 
spotless blue ; select for yourself from the 
nearest hothouse where specimens of exotic 
plants are nursed, and you are with us, 
dear — and none tho less dear for being* 
imaginative — reader ! 

Distant barking denotes that we are 
within ear-shot of our destination ; and anon 
a couple of Don Miguel’s faithful dogs 
oome bounding along the road towards us. 

“ Hey, Esperules, old girl ! What, and 


Tocolo too?” Don Miguel caresses them 
in turn ns each leaps to his saddle. A 
dozen more lie in ambush at the gate 
which leads to the coffee grounds, and 
through which we are now passing. The 
mayoral, with his wife and children, turn 
out to meet and welcome us. Crowds of 
Africans pay us homage and grin with de- 
light. We halt in tho patio and a score 
of half-naked grooms assist us in alighting, 
and watch and help us at our lightest 
movement. As it is evening dusk when wo 
arrive, and as we are exhausted with our 
day’s pilgrimage, we betake ourselves to 
our dormitories without a word. Here we 
are served by stalwart domestics, who 
bathe our burning feet in lukewarm water, 
and sponge our irritated bodies with diluted 
aguardiente. A clean shirt of fine linen ; a 
fresh suit of whity- brown drill ; a toy cup 
of black coffee ; and we are refreshed and 
ready to do justice to dinner; to the aijaco 
of chicken and native vegetables; to tho 
bacalao or stock- fish, with tomato sauce; 
to the boiled meat, cabbage, choeho, bacon 
and garbanzos ; to the stewed goat, with 
accompaniment of yams, baked bananas, 
pumpkin and Indian corn'; to the guava 
jellies and guanavana preserves mashed up 
with insipid creolo cheese; to the juicy 
mangoes cut up in slices in the midst, of 
Catalan wine and sugar ; to the excellent 
bln ck coffee, ami h ome made ci gars . T h eso 
we discuss in the broad balcony without, 
where, seated on leather-bottomed chairs, 
we pass the rest of the evening. 

The second overseer, with his staff of 
field slaves, fills the yard which faces us. 
The faithful vassals have ended their day’s 
toil, and are come to beg the evening bless- 
ing of their lord and master. Blacks of 
both sexes and all ages stand before us in 
a row ; some with machete reaping-knives 
under their arms, or bundles of maloja- 
fodder for the stable supply; others with 
the empty baskets into which they have 
beer* plucking the ripe coffee berry. Their 
evening, costume consists of a loose gar- 
ment of coarse canvas. Tho women wear 
head - dresses of gaily - coloured handker- 
chiefs twisted and tied in a peculiar fash- 
ion; the men have broad- brimmed straw 
hats and imitation panamas. The second 
overseer, with his inseparable whip, leans 
against our balcony with the air of a show- 
man, as each black approaches with crossed 
arms to crave his or her master’s blessing. 

“ La ben’dicion, miamo.” 

. “ It is given,” says miamo Don Miguel 

| with the aupremest indifference. 
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Being in the country, and moreover mirably adapted for scorpion gymnastics), 
tired, wo retire for the night at a reason- my appearance at the breakfast-table to- 
ablo hour. Wo have to make the best of morrow, and for days after, will be hideous; 
our extemporised couches, for our luggage to say nothing of my personal discomfort 
and furniture are yet on their way, and pro- and fever. Now, a mosquito net stretched 
bahly will not put in an appearance before over you on its frame, effectually ensures 
morning. Some of the guests, therefore, you against such midnight visitors ; and, 
betake themselves to swinging hammocks, if well secured on every side, will even 
while others occupy Don Jose’s catres — a servo to ward off tho yard and a half of 
species of folding bedstead not unlike an eulebra or snake, which at certain seasons 
open apple-stall with a canvas tray. is wont to pervade your bedroom floor at 

Not until we have fairly taken posses- night. i 

si on of our temporary couches, do wc fully I am awakened at an early hour by Don 
appreciate Dona Cachita’s forethought in Miguel’s live stock, who hold their musical 
providing many yards of mosquito netting, matinee in the big yard exactly under 
I have always dreaded a country life, no my open window. The bloated and pre- 
matter in what part of the world, on ac- sumptuous turkey-cock, guanaj a, is leading 
count of strange vermin. A shudder runs tenor in the poultry programme. First 
through me at the mention of earwigs and Addle i still e gal lo Ingles, or English rooster, 
caterpillars ; but give mo a hatful of those Then come the double-bass pigs, who have 
interesting creatures for bedfellows in pro- free access to the balcony and parlour. A 
ferenee to a cot in Cuba without a mosquito chorus of hens, chickens, and guinea fowls, 
net ! varies tho entertainment ; while the ma- 

’ What is that sweet creature crawling jestic perjuil, or peacock, perched on his 
cautiously towards mo along the brick regal box, tho guano roof, applauds the 1 
floor, looking like a black star fisli with a performance below in plaintive, and heart- 
round body P renting tonus. Before 1 am up and Stirl ing, 

“ Oh it is nothing, massa,” says my black a dark domestic brings me a tiny cup of 
valet. “I kill him in a minute, massa.” boiling coffee and a paper cigarette, and 
Which lie does with his naked heel. Only waits for further orders. Don Miguel pro- | 
an araiia peluda ; in plain English, a spi- poses a stroll (he tells rue) through his ' 
cler of gigantic proportions, whose light- grounds. Our horses are soon led out and 
est touch will draw you like a poultice. T we bestride them, with an empty sack for a 
let the cncurrachos pass, for I recognise saddle and a bit of rope for a bridle. Bot- 
in them my old familiar friend the cock- ter riders than the Cubans I never saw in 
roach, whose worst crime is to leave an an equestrian circus, and steadier ami 
offensive smell on every object he touches, easier going animals than Cuban horses, 1 
Neither do I object to the grillo, a green have never ridden on a “round-about” at 
thing which hops all over tho room ; for a country fair. 

[ know it to be but a specimen of mag- Wo come upon a sorry siglit at one of ' 
nified grasshopper, who will surely cease the sccaderos, or coffee- drying platforms, 
its evening gambols as soon as the light is A young mulatto woman is undergoing 
extinguished. But oh, by Santiago or any “ veinte eiuco” on a short ladder : in other 
other saint you please, I would have you words, is being flogged. They have tied 
crush, mangle, lull, and utterly extermi- her, face downward, by her wrists and 
nate, that dark brown long-tailed brute, ancles, to a slanting ladder, while an over- 
from whose body branch all kinds of seer and e, muscular assistant in turn ad- 
horrible limbs, the most conspicuous of minister two dozen lashes with a knotted 
which are a pair of claws which \e- thong. She receives her punishment with 
semblo tho handles of a jollier’s nip • low groans ; when she catches a glimpse of 
pers. Only an alacraxi, is it ? fc!on of the the spectators she craves our intercession, 
tropics, it may sound mildly to thee in thy ‘ “ Pcrdona miamo !” 

romantic dialect, but in tho language of The overseer laughs, and, turniilg to hi& 
Miamo Darwin, let me tell you, it is no- visitors, offers his weapon with a polite in- 
thing more nor less than a scurrilous scor- vitation that ono of us will try our skill, 
pion, whose gentlest sting is worse than We all appeal to Don Miguel, and, at our 
tho stings of twenty wasps. If the brother earnest request, that humane gentleman 
of that now squashed brute should drop orders his mayoral to let the culprit off. 
upon me, during my repose, from that roof Smarting salt and aguardiente are then 
(which 1 perceive is of guano leaf, and ad- rubbed in for healing purposes, and the 
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wretched girl is conducted to a dark cham- 
ber, where her baby, five months old, is 
shortly afterwards brought her for solace 
and aliment. I venture to inquire the 
nature of her crime, and am assured that 
it is ungovernable temper and general 
insubordination of more than a month’s, 
standing. 

Our horses are halting on one of the 
four sccaderos, or barbacues — smooth plat- 
forms on which the ripe coffee-berry is laid 
and ralced out to be blackened and baked 
by the sun. Near the secaderos is a circle 
of ground, hedged in like a bull-ring, and 
containing a horizontal fluted roller, turned 
by a crank. This roller, or pulping-mill, 
is made to gyrate by a mule, crushing in 
ihs perpetual journey the already baked 
coffee-berry, until tlie crisp busk peels oil' 
and exposes a couple of whity -brown, 
hard, oval seeds upon which ore inscribed 
two straight furrows. Those are winnow- 
ing-machines, for separating the chaff from 
the already milled grain. In that out- 
house a group of dark divinities are En- 
gaged in the difficult, process of sieving 
and sorting. See with what exceeding 
dexterity Alicia, Ernest! na, and Cons Hindu 
• — the black workers have* the whitest of 
Christian names- --hun* lie tlieir big sieves. 
Alicia, eignr in month, tokos an armful of 
the winnowed seed from the seek at her 
side, and transfers it to her sieve, which 
she shakes until the dust and remaining 
particles of Lusk fall like floating feathers 
to the ground. Then, by an expert turn 
of the wrist she separates the smaller and 
hotter quality of seed from the larger and 
coarser; and by another remarkable sleight 
of hand, tilts the former into its corre- 
sponding heap on the ground, and pours 
tlie latter into a sack. Constancia is scarcely 
as expert as Alicia though. Her sieve’s 
perforation arc wide enough to admit the 
small seed of the earaeol, and she separates 
the two qualities by the ordinary process of 
sieving the small and retaining the great. 

Well seated on his chestnut ctftugcr, Don 
Miguel conducts us by a circuitous patti 
up an exceedingly steep hill. The trees are 
tall and ponderous ; the. leaves are, for the 
most part, gigantic and easy to count ; the # 
fruits are of the biggest ; the mountain tops 
are inaccessible; and the rivers contain fisli 
for Titans. Surely giants must have peopled 
Cuba, long before Columbus found out the 
colony ! Don Miguel takes littio or no in- 
terest in the landscape, bis attention being 
wholly absorbed by the small round ber- 
ries, which may before long bo converted 
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into grains of gold, if the coffee crop yield 
as it promises. 

The pickers are at their work. A score 
of them are close at hand, with their 
baskets already filled. Observe how they 
choose the dark red, and eschew the unripe 
green, or the black and overdone berry. 
The second overseer, whip in hand, is ever 
behind, to see that the pickers do not flag. 
He is a genuine white ; but his complexion 
is so bronzed, that you would scarcely dis- 
tinguish him from a mulatto, save for his 
lank hair and thin lips. He volunteers ex- 
planation. He points to the big fruit of the 
cacao, or cocoa plant, and shows which are 
the broad, the milk, and the cotton trees. 
Learning that I am a foreigner and an 
Englishman, lie offors some useful in- 
formation respecting certain trees and 
plants which yield invaluable products, 
such as might be turned to good account 
by an enterprising European, but which 
are unnoticed and neglected by the wealthy 
independent native. At our request, ho 
unsheathes his machete and cuts us a few 
odd-shaped twigs from a coffee-hush, with 
which, we may manufacture walking-sticks. 
He exhibits one of his own handiwork. It 
is engraved all over, polished and stained 
in imitation of a snake; and, as it rests in 
the green grass, it looks the very counter- 
part of such a reptile, with beady eyes and 
scaly back. On closer acquaintanceship, I 
find the second overseer to be a great cane 
connoisseur. 

It is our breakfast hour, and Dona 
Cachxta and the other ladies will not like 
to bo kept waiting. So wo return to the 
barbacue, where the powerful odour of 
roasting coffee is wafted towards us. The 
black cook is roasting a quantity of the 
drab seed, in a flat pipkin over a slow 
fire. She is careful to keep the seed in 
motion with a stick, lest it burn; and 
when it has attained the approved rich 
brown bue, she sprinkles a spoonful of su- 
gar over it to bring out its flavour, and 
then leaves it to cool oil the ground. Near 
he’i4*.«nv-i*wooden pestle and mortar for re- 
ducing tho crisp toasted seed to powder ; 
and a framework of wood in which 

rests a flannel bag for straining the rieli 
brown decoction after it has been mixed 
and boiled. 

Substantial breakfast over, some of us 
carry our hammocks and betake our- 
selves to the adjacent stream. Here, be- 
neath the shade of lofty bamboos; within 
hearing of the musical mocking bird, the 
wild pigeon and the humming bird; in 
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the midst of sweet smelling odours ; we 
lotus-eaters encamp, affixing each a ham- 
mock between a couple of trunks of trees. 
Here, we see nature under her brightest 
and sunniest aspect, and, divesting our 
imagination of oil and canvas landscape, 
arrive at the conclusion, that trees and 
plants are very green indeed, and of an 
endless variety of shade ; that stones do 
not glitter, save where water damps them ; 
and that a Cuban sky is far bluer than 
the most expensive ultramarine on a pain- 
ter’s palette. 

BUTTERFLIES AMONG THE BEES. 

Of the things which men manufacture 
for their use or gratification, how many 
survive the short-lived maker, and remain 
in existence long after he has ceased to 
require them ! That this should be so with 
regard to the more solid and imperishable 
structures of wood and stone which we use 
as residences or public institutions, is in- 
telligible enough, but that it should also be 
the case with w some of those more frail and 
perishable articles of luxury which may be j 
looked upon as the ephemera of manu- 
facture, is much more surprising. 

Some reflection of this sort will suggest 
itself to the mind of any person of a 
speculative disposition who visits the curi- 
ous Fan Exhibition recently opened at the 
South Kensington Museum. Here is a 
collection of objects of the frailest and 
most perishable nature which have, some 
of them, lasted for a couple of centuries, 
and which remain now, sound and in good 
preservation, long after the hands which 
formerly handled them have mouldered 
into dust. 

What hands, belonging to all sorts of 
renowned persons, may not have held and 
manoeuvred the pretty playthings which are 
exhibited in this collection ! We find here 
fans full of historical suggestions, some of 
which have a real story attached to them, 
while to others our imagination * can * sifyply 
one without much stimulating. Here, for 
example, is a fan represcnting*$he “ Toilet 
of Madame la Marquise de Montcspan,” old* 
enough to have been described by Madame 
de Sevigno (who was born in 1626, and 
died in 1696), in one of her celebrated 
letters. It is painted very elaborately 
on ivory, and shows us the Marquise 
sitting out of doors, grinning from ear to 
ear, while two attendants touch up her 
coiffure, and another, kneeling in front, 


holds up a mirror in such a position that it 
is impossible for the lady to get a glimpse, 
even, of her reflection. On this simple com- 
position how many eyes — some of them 
bright and mischievous enough no doubt — 
must have been cast since the artist sent it 
out of his atelier; eyes, whose owners 
thought less of the labour and ingenuity 
displayed in the work they looked at, than 
of the effect of their own eyelashes as they 
glanced downwards. And other fans there 
are, among those exhibited in the South 
Kensington Galleries, which are apt to set 
one thinking. There is one, numbered one 
hundred and thirty-nine, the sticks of which 
— if the gorgeously carved and decorated 
ivory handle which sustains the mount, 
must be so called — are said to have be- 
longed Jo Madame do Pompadour. A similar 
legend attaches to a fan -mount, number 
two hundred and eighteen, decorated with 
some extraordinary lace, cut out in paper, 
fine as a cobweb, and much more intricate 
iq pattern, and having medallion pictures 
in water-colour, introduced hero and thero 
with excellent effect. 

There are some fans among those ex- 
hibited, which bring before us the image 
of the unfortunate Queen of Louis the 
Sixteenth. Three or four are reputed to 
have belonged to her, .and one to ha ye 
been painted in commemoration of her 
marriage wi tli the Dauphin — that first act 
of the drama which was to have so tra- 
gical a termination. It is remarkable, by 
the way, in how many cases the motives 
of these fans have been inspired by the 
marriages of persons more or less illus- 
trious. Besides this one, and another 
described as having been presented by 
Queen Anna to her goddaughter on her 
marriage with John Harvey, of Ickwell, 
there is one “ symbolical of the^marriage of 
Louis the Fifteenth and Maria Leczinska;” 
another, “ produced for the marriage of 
the Duchess d’Orleans, in 18J37,” and 
others descending to still more modern 
times, commemorative respectively of tfeo 
marriage of “ La Corntesse de Paris” and of 
the “ return of the Prince of Wales from 
the marriage of* his sister-in-law to the 
Cesare witch.” And, passing from these 
to persons of less illustrious condition, wo 
find a fan belonging to Lady Wyatt, which 
was presented to that lady’s grandmother 
“ on her weddiqg,” and no less than three 
others presented, in the samo way, to 
“ Miss Raymond, on her marriage in 
1772.” 

But other and less genial events than 
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marriage have, before now, given occasion putable time of it, and led a passably decent 
forthe production of these appendages of life. What an unexceptionable caroer, again, 
luxury. There are in this collection fans must another fan in this collection have 
commemorative of death, mourning fans had, once the property of worthy old Queen 
of funereal aspect, and on which are repre- Charlotte. There is also a fan hero of the 
sented subjects of a lugubrious type, such Princess Charlotte’s, another which be- 
as the “Widow of Nabal presenting her- longed to good Queen Adelaide, besides 
self to David,” with appropriate and sym- several which are the property of our own 
bolical decorations. And, not less unlike Queen, and some of which must have asso- 
wliut we are apt tp associate with these ciations connected with them rendering 
frail and unpractical pieces of work, there them especially precious in her eyes, 
are here even specimens of political and, Fans, however, area scampish lot — that’s 
in a certain way, business-like fans, which the truth of it — and those which are sug- 
arc very curious. What does the reader gestive of virtue and respectability are in 
think of a republican fan, representing a decided minority. Wandering from one 
u 1’ Assemble© dcs Etats Generaiix,” and to another of the specimens here exhibited, 
having on its reverse side a “ statistical the impression conveyed is, undoubtedly, 
account of the tixed revenue and expenses that we have got into rather lax company; 

■ of the year?” What, again, of a tin a la the very presence of Cupids in such aniaz- 
financier©, on which are printed “ the paper ing numbers is alone calculated to make one 
money and the decrees of the revolution in suspicious. A Pierrot, again, is hardly a 
contrast with the consulate or of a kind of personage in whose respectability 
Minibeau fan, engraved with a bust of the and trustworthiness one is apt to place 
great demagogue in its midst, and further much confidence, and what are we to say 
decorated with representations of scenes of a fan in which are introduced “ two bird- 
from his life? This is a most truculent- cages, the open wire-work contrived as 
’ looking fan, and is surrounded by a brjst- . "peep-holes for the wearer,” so that the said 
1 ling red fringe, suggestive of flames, and 1 “wearer” could hold the fan up before her 
bloodshed, and red caps of liberty, and ‘ face, in guise of a mask, and yet see perfectly 
everything else that is ferocious and un- well anything that was going on on the other 
fan-like. side of the rampart. There aro actually 

1 The practical and business-like fans are two fans “ contrived ” upon this villainous 
more numerous in this collection than principle in the collection, one French and 
1 might be expected. Besides those spoken the other German. 

of above, there are one or two others of the The subjects illustrated in those fans 
. same class which should not be left with- form a most heterogeneous jumble. Bible 
out mention ; as for instance, a Spanish subjects, historical subjects, mythological, 
fan, the property of Mrs. Bayard, with, for pastoral, bacchanalian, amatory, philoso- 
all decoration, a calendar, on which are in- phical subjects, are all found crammed to- 
scribed the different historical events by gether, cheek-by-jo wl. Perhaps the greatest 
which each day of each month lias been anomaly of all, is a scientific fan, of which 
rendered memorable. The signs of the there is a specimen here, the decollation of 
- Zodiac are al.so introduced bo make this very this incongruous instrument consisting of 
curious arrangement complete. Another a most elaborate pen-and-ink drawing of 
belonging to this same class, in which the an academy of 'the sciences, with groups 
attempt is made to combine the decoration of students surrounded by all sorts of 
of a fan with the diffusion of useful know'- scientific appliances, globes, mathematical 
ledge, has upon its mount* all the laws and instrum ents , and the like. Any lady pos- 
regulations of the gamo of whist, set forth sessing such a fan as this, would, doubt- 
in order. less, find i tver y valuable in promoting con- 

/ There is a great difference in the matter versation HT* evening parties ; a remark 
of respectability of career between some of which applies also, in an eminent degree, 
the fans in this collection and some others, to a certain Spanish fan exhibited in this 

A few of them have doubtless had the luck* collection, which is ornamented with a 

to play their part in highly virtuous society, multiplicity of very small photographs lilus- 
but not very many. Here is a fan — one of trative of bull-fighting, portraits of an the 
the oldest in the collection, painted in the most celebrated matadors and other dra- 
timo of Charles the First — which was given matis person© of the bull-ring being m- 
by Princess Anne to her goddaughter, Sarah eluded among them. 

Robinson, whioh has probably had arc- A capacity for promoting conversation. 
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which belongs to certain fans of eccentric 
decoration, is by no means one to be lightly 
esteemed; the writer of these lines has, 
before now, scon an entire company kept 
afloat conversationally for a good quarter 
of an hour after dinner while a fan, of 
which no ono could quite make out the 
Subject, was handed round among the guests 
and speculated on. 

Some capital opportunities are afforded 
through the medium of such an exhibition 
as this for estimating what the fan-painter 
should aim at in pursuing his particular 
branch of art. He should decidedly cul- 
tivate colour, to begin with. The fans in 
this collection, which are executed in one 
shade, whether in sepia, pen and ink, ( or in 
a monotint of any kind — there is one in 
mauve, faces and all — being ineffective and 
unsatisfactory in every case. The colour- 
ing of tlic Chinese and Indian specimens 
is quite a study in their way, these Eastern 
people seeming to be really incapable of 
making a mistake in colour. There is a 
Japanese fan in red and silver, and one 
from China, silver iiligree varied with blue, 
and green, and golden tints — which are 
both perfect models of harmonious colour! 
The comparative merits of the different 
kinds of sticks, slender or massive, richly 
decorated with colour and gilding, or plain 
carved ivory, or mother-o’-pearl, may also 
be studied here most advantageously. And 
one other point there is which it behoves 
the maker of fans to consider very care- 
fully — the distribution of Jhe folds which 
the closing up of the fan necessitates, and 
which require to he very carefully placed. 
There is one fan here in this collection so 
arranged that one of these creases exactly 
cuts off the end of the nose — it is seen in 
profile — of one of the persons represented, 
the effect of which accident is disastrous 
in the extreme. 

Hut the fans of the past, though perhaps 
the most interesting part of this exhibition, 
will not alone occupy the attention of those 
who visit it. There is at one extremity 
of the gallery in which this cbiifcction 
is displayed, a screen on which arc shown 
some of the most reccni^Bkamples of 
fan-painting which could be got together*; 
among them are some designs for fans 
by a Mademoiselle Alida Stolk, a Parisian 
artiste, which are most remarkable both 
for vigour and truth of execution, and also 
for skill in composition and arrangement. 
One of these, numbered four hundred and 
six, a fan-shaped arch of roses, with some 
specimens of iris interspersed among them, 


and butterflies hovering over the flowers, 
is exceedingly beautiful, as indeed are the 
other designs by the same lady which hang 
near. The composition of these groups of 
flowers is singularly bold and free, and in 
this respect, as also in strength of effect, 
they surpass the single example of a 
similar kind exhibited by an English lady, 
Miss Charlotte James. This is a wreath 
of poppies and corn-flowers, painted, like 
the others, with the greatest delicacy and 
fidelity to nature, but somewhat fainter 
and more timid in execution than the 
sturdy productions of the Parisian lady. 
These flower compositions are all painted 
on silk (white, faint blue, and buff) in 
body colour, and they certainly suggest a 
new field of labour for our lady flower- 
painters. As a subject for a picture, a 
group of flowers, however well executed, is 
never satisfactory ; but, as a decoration for 
a fan, there can be conceived nothing more 
perfectly suited to the purpose. 

There is something exceedingly whim- 
sical about the icloa of this exhibition 
of objects so entirely frivolous and want- 
in”- in seriousness, held in a solemn 
government institution, and under the 
sanction of the “ Science and Art De- 
partment*’ itself. As ono looks along the 
gallery in which these brilliant toys are 
exposed, it is impossible not to be struck 
by a certain pleasant incongruity which 
this combination of things suggest. Jt is 
as if a set of idle useless butterflies had 
somehow got temporary possession of a 
bee-hive, and were flaunting their lovely 
wings in defiance of its legitimate hard- 
working inhabitants, Alas ! the poor 
ephemera will have but a short lease of 
the premises, and Avill, doublets, soon bo 
ejected to make way for other, and more 
business* like, tenants ! m 


IN THAT STATE OF LIFE. 

$ — 

* CHAPTER III. 

e 

Maud had no compunction, no doubt or 
misgiving as to what she had done, when 
she got home. Her only thought was, “ If 
this fail, what can I do? I must quit 
Mortlands : but where am I to go ?” 

Lady Herriesson had been to her 
daughter’s room, but had not found her 
there. No one had seen her since the morn- 
ing, for even Maud’s courage had not enabled 
her to come down to luncheon: and her 
mother, knowing the result of Sir Andrew’s 
attempt to bring Maud to reason, was serf- 
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ously disquieted. She would be so head- 
strong ! And Sir Andrew’s wrath was so 
justly kindled against her ! It was really 
most distressing. Two ladies who were 
staying in the house, and who, of course, 
knew all about it, condoled with Lady 
JTerriesson, and informed the county after- 
wards how beautifully she had behaved, 
and how she had succeeded in smoothing 
matters over, to all appearance, at least. 
For, at dinner, Maud came down, looking 
very much as usual, and though she did 
not speak to Sir Andrew, she did to Mr. 
Durborough, and seemed anxious that the 
evening should pass otf as little disagree- 
ably as possible. Of course, every one, 
down to the footmen behind their chairs, 
knew that there had been “ a jolly row 
between Sir Andrew and the "young 
missis,” and that Mr. Durborough and his 
acres had been ignominiously rejected by 
the young lady. The knowledge of this did 
not tend to make any one feel very com- 
fortable, mul Lady Herricsson’s preterna- 
tural efforts to appear as if nothing par- 
ticular were the matter, while she furtively 
glanced at Sir Andrew’s scowling face be- 
tween the flowers of the epergne, could 
deceive no one. But Maud acted the part 
she had determined to play, courageously, 
as she did most things; for the short time 
she should remain under the roof, let there 
be, at least, peace; she would set a guard 
upon her tongue, and upon her eyes, both 
too apt to be delinquents as she well knew ; 
and she would resolutely deeliue all further 
discussion with either Sir Andrew, or her 
mother. 

Mr. Durborough ate, as his own servant 
observed, “ uncommon hearty, for one 
who’s had the sack given him.” Tie was 
silent; but that he always was; and it 
transpired tlftit he meant to return to Dur- 
borough the following morning ; this was 
the only evidence that Sir Andrew had 
annihilated his hopes by at last telling him 
the unvarnished truth. A n< l the If ext day, 
lie* did, after an excellent breakfast, shake - 
hands with the ladies all round, and step 
into his barouche, rigid jmd unmoved as 
ever ; and having recovered from his as- 
tonishment at Maud’s conduct, and grown 
to regard* her with the commiseration due # 
to a fitting candidate for Bedlam, he 
thought of his crops, during at least half of 
liis twenty miles’ drive home. 

Lady Ilerricsson had made one more 
feeble effort to appeal to her daughter’s 
feelings that last night, by asking her to 
come to her room and talk to her, as they 


were going up to bed. Maud kissed her 
step-mother. 

“ Now if it is about Mr. Durborough 
or Sir Andrew, mamma. . . . More than 
enough has been said. I bad rather not,, 
if yon please, discuss the matter any more/ 
Anythingelse you have to say to me, I will 
listen to.” 

I’ll on had Lady Herriesson sighed, and 
shaken her head very sadly — as was dis- 
tinctly witnessed by the two visitors at the 
top of the stairs ; and she and her daughter 
had parted, and passed onwards. 

The following day, the one on which Mr, 
Durborough took his departure — was with- 
out incident worth record. Sir Andrew did 
not speak to Maud when she came down to 
breakfast (which, as the visitors agreed 
afterwards, she fully deserved), and as soon 
as Mr. Durborough’s barouche had driven 
away, lie ordered his horse, and rode in to 
the petty sessions at Scornton. The sharp 
administration of justice was a wholesome 
vent to the baronet's irritability, no doubt, 
for when he appeared at dinner that night, 
he was very much as usual, and perpetrated 
# t\vj) dreary jokes, at which the Jady- visitors 
and their husbands laughed, as in duty 
bound. These men, being distant con- 
nexions of Sir Andrew’s, must, by all the 
conventional laws of what is right, stay at 
Mori lands once a year; but, being persons 
of no particular consideration, were bidden 
at what might be called odd times. Their 
presence now was an inestimable relief to 
Maud; they were all toadies of the lowest 
description, who acted as chorus to Sir 
Andrew or lier mother, in a way that made 
Maud sick; but she felt grateful to them 
now for they broke that terrible trio. 

Immediately after breakfast next morn- 
ing, Maud hurried down to the village 
post-office. She had not slept all night; 
she was in a fever of excitement. Thero, 
sure enough, lay the letter directed, as 
Maud had requested, to M. H., in a cramped 
foreign-looking hand, with the Salisbury 
► post and “ Duckworth House ” 

stamped in blue on the reverse side of tho 
envelope. Jj^k e post-mistress stared as. in 
reply to Maud’s inquiry, she delivered this 
letter to her, and the young lady walked 
rapidly away. She tore open tho cover; 
she could not wait even until she got into 
the "park, but began reading the letter as 
she went down the street. 

“ Mrs. Cartaret has received Mary Hind’s 
letter. It is satisfactory; and so is the 
testimonial, as far as it goes ; but it says 
nothing, whether she has been in service 
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already. Mrs. Cartaret desires to see Mary 
Hind, in order to judge for lierself. She 
is not easy to please. Her place is not an 
easy one. She will pay M. H.’s travelling 
expenses to Beckworth House (and back, 
should she not keep her), and give her a 
month’s wages, at the rate of twenty 
pounds a year for a few days’ trial. Mrs. 
Cartaret allows no followers, nor any light 
conduct. She will have no flowers nor 
tails. Mary Hind will be under the 
housekeeper, whom she must obey and 
treat with respect. She must not quarrel 
with her fellow- servants, or give herself 
airs. Many maids have left on this ac- 
count. Mary Hind had better start at 
once. Beckworth House is eight miles from 
Salisbury, and the train will drop her at 
the park gate.” 

Perhaps Maud had hardly realised what 
her position was to be until she read this ; 
for the colour mounted into her cheeks 
when she came to the “ followers” and the 
“light conduct.” . . . Well, never mind. 
The main thing was that she was to be 
tried ; that a door was opened to her 
(though only ajar, as it were) by which 
she might escape, and no longer eat her 
step-mother’s husband’s bread, but earn it 
for herself. This was everything. “ Thank- 
God !” she said, almost aloud. “Farewell 
to fine-ladyism, and all the hollowness of 
a wretched life, without anything to do, 
and in dependence on a man I despise. 
Welcome honest servitude and hard work !” 
She liked decision and plain-speaking, 
qualities which certainly distinguished this 
letter, written to what was believed to be 
a village girl, who had won golden opi- 
nions from the curate. Thcpo was nothing 
in it that ought to annoy her; but she 
began to sec, for the first time clearly, 
what it was she was undertaking. She,' 
who knew herself to he singularly impa- 
tient of control, was about to enter upon a 
life the first condition of which was im- 
plicit obedience. Mary’s delinquency on 
that score crossed her mind, agd all that 
Mr. Miles had said about it. And^just 
as she had reached this point in her re- 
flections, she heard behind her aTfeng swing- 
ing step, and the very voice she was at' 
that moment thinking of called out : 

“ I beg your pardon, Miss Pomeroy, 
hut I think you have just dropped this 
letter.” 

She felt that she changed colour as she 
held out her hand for it, and she looked 
up into his face, in her quick, keen way, as 
if trying to read his thoughts. 


“ How did you know that it was mine ? 

. . . as the . . . address . . 

“ I saw you drop it as I was leaving the 
school, but you walked at such a pace, Miss 
Pomeroy, I had some difficulty in catching 
you up without taking to running.” 

She hesitated for a moment. He had, 
of course, seen the address, and she felt 
she must offer some explanation of this, or 
his suspicions might ho aroused. 

“ I suppose you guessed whose initials 
these are V” she said, pointing to the ad- 
dress ; but her manner, as Miles afterwards 
remembered, had not its usual directness : 
it was troubled, and she turned her eyes 
away from him as she spoke. “I have 
written to a lady about Mary Hind. 1 
hope to get her a place, but . . . for many 
reasons ... I desired this lady not to write 
to me . . . that is, at the house. Indeed, 
the letter is addressed to Mary herself.” 

“ I hope she will get the place, Miss Po- 
meroy. Have you sent my testimonial ?” 

, “ I have.” 

“ And do you know anything of tlio lady ? 
What is her name ?” 

“ I know nothing of her. She is a 
stranger,” replied Maud, rapidly, gliding 
over the other question. “If Mary gets 
the place" she will owe it entirely to you, 
Mr. Miles. . . . I hope she will be happy. . . . 
Do you think if people do their duty — in 
any state of life — they must be happy, Mr. 
Miles?” 

He paused before answering her ques- 
tion. It was the village gossip that she 
was to be married to Mr. Durborough, and 
he thought, with a pang, - that her question 
had reference to this. At last, he said, 
slowly : 

“ It depends upon whether the state of 
life is one to which we are called, or whe- 
ther we choose it for ourselves* having our 
eyes open to the knowledge of good and evil. 
When Providence places us in a certain 
position, without our own free will having 
anything«to do with it, I believe that the 
/aithful discharge of duty docs ensure* a 
certain measure qf happiness. When we 
deliberately leave that state of life for 
another ” 

He broke off* : but, incomplete as the 
sentenco was, its meaning was "clear to 
Maud ; and, interpreting it as she did, its 
immediate application to her own case 
startled her so much that she looked into 
John Miles’s face once more, with anxious 
scrutiny. His eyes were bent upon the 
ground, his lips trembled, and there was 
a slight contraction of the brow which 
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told Maud that the man was suffering 
keenly. She could not see, indeed, all 
that was passing in his mind ; but some- 
thing of it she guessed, and she felt sure 
that no suspicion of her resolve was thero. 
Sir Andrew’s sarcasm crossed her mind. 
Alas ! how much better for her, perhaps, 
would it have been had she returned this 
faithful, upright man’s love, and found a 
refuge by his cottage fire, instead of seek- 
ing it on the wide world ! It had fallen to 
her lot to meet with so little love in life, 
that she could not but feel gratitude ami 
compassion, and a certain tender regret- 
fulness, as she looked up at that honest 
red- nosed face, and thought that this 
might be the last time she should ever 
sec it. 

Perhaps the feminino desire t#hat lie 
should not think too ill of her when she 
had disappeared, no one could say whither, 
prompted her to say, at last : 

“ Mr. Miles. 1 think I am going to leave 
Mortlands before long. The world wyll 
abuse me very much, but you are not of the 
world, and know something of what I have 
suffered here — something of what has led 
to del ermine me on taking this step. You 0 
will not be too harsh in your judgment, will 
you ? You have always been very kind, and 
have given me good advice, which, unfor- 
tunately, it was not in my nature to follow. 
Well, you will have one stubborn sheep 
the 1 , less in your fold ! But do not think l 
have been ungrateful. I wanted to tell you 
so before T go, and J may not have another 
opportunity : I shall never forget your kind- 
ness to me as long as I live, Mr. Miles.” 

Poor John ! It was with great difficulty 
that he managed to say calmly : 

Pardon me. Perhaps I have no right 
to ask it, but have you well weighed the 
solemn, irrevocable nature of the step you 
are about to take ?” 

Quick as lightning the truth of what lie 
believed flashed upon her ; but slie dared 
not undeceive him. She could o^ily reply, 
have.” ■ » 

“ Oh ! Miss Pomeroy, before it is too 
late, pause, pause, I beseech you, and 
if # 

“ It is too late. My decision is made.” 

“ Thert I can only say, God prosper you ! 
and may He so order your life that you 
never have cause to regret it !” 

“ If a good man’s prayers avail anything, 

I know I have them,” said 'Maud, tremu- 
lously, for John Miles’s emotion, which he 
could not quite control, had infected her. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Miles.” 


They had reached the park-gate. Ho 
wrung her hand in silence, and passed into 
his cottage. And I believe, in the solitude 
of his own closet, where he sat with his face 
buried in his hands, motionless, for an 
hour or more, that those prayers, the fer- 
vent outpourings of the young mail’s heart, 
rose, as Maud predicted that they would. 
And who shall say that they availed no- 
thing in the end ? 

The next morning, when Maud appeared 
neither at prayers, nor at the breakfast- 
table, Lady Herriesson desired that her own 
maid should go up to Miss Pomeroy’s room, 
and see if she was unwell. Presently Lady 
Herriesson was called out of the breakfast- 
room, and found her maid looking rather 
pale. Miss Pomeroy’s door was locked. 
The housemaid had left some hot water 
there at eight o’clock, according to Miss 
Pomeroy’s general orders (for since Mary 
Hind’s departure she would allow no one 
into her room until she was dressed), and 
there the jug still stood. They had knocked, 
and knocked, but there was no reply. 
Lady Herriesson, in much trepidation, now 
went, up herself — but with no better 
results ; Sir Andrew followed, to see what 
was the matter, and found his wife in 
hysterics, and the farm- carpenter taking 
off the lock of the door. In a couple of 
minutes it swung back, and Sir Andrew 
walked into the room. It was empty. He 
glanced at the bed ; it had not been slept 
in. Upon the fable lay a letter directed 
to Lady Herriesson : he thrust it into his 
wife’s hand, and stood over her while the 
poor lady, in her bewilderment and terror, 
read as follows : 

Dear Mamma, — T am afraid you will bo 
angry when you find that 1 have left 
Mortlands without telling yon where I was 
going ; but, at all events, do not be alarmed 
about me, as I am quite safe. I am going 
to try and earn my bread : I can no longer 
be a burden upon Sir Andrew, and having 
d i sapjjojj^tyd him and yon as to this mar- 
riage, I feel doubly that it is my duty to 
try and provjdo for myself in some other 
way. Donot bo the least uneasy about 
‘me : I am strong, and have plenty of cou- 
rage, and having, I thinky no false pride, 
prefer work to a life of inaction and de- 
pendence. Pray do not attempt to trace 
me ; it would do no good, even if you suc- 
ceeded. You shall hear from me soon, when 
I hope to be able to tell you that I am 
happy — which I have not been for a long, 
long time. Accept my sincere thanks for 
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all your kindness, and care of me for eigh- | 
teen years, and believe me to be 

Yours affectionately, 

Maud. 

It is needless to say that Lady Herriesson 
relapsed into hysterics on reading this, 
and Sir Andrew raged in a very terrible 
manner. Was there ever anything so mon- 
strous, so utterly inconceivable as such 
conduct? That any one belonging to him 
should disgrace herself thus — should make 
herself the talk of the whole country-side, 
and run oil* in this shameful way, and then, 
to crown the enormity, proclaim that she 
was gone to earn hor bread ! Good God ! 
such a thing as this ho had never eyen 
heard of in the whole course of his expe- 
rience ! The girl, if caught, must bo . 
treated as a lunatic ; and to shut her up | 
would save her, perhaps, from a worse fate ; ' 
for what could one expect such a creature, 
who set all laws, all authority at dciiance, 
j to come to ? 

Of course, messengers were sent in all 
directions to the nearest railway-stations, 1 
and all the neighbouring villages, but no- 
thing could be heard of the missing young 
lady. The news reached John Miles, on < 
the? swift wing of rumour brought from the 
great house, very early in the day. ’Liza 
rushed in, heavily laden, and discharged 
the intelligence, much as she was wont to 
empty the coal-box upon, the fire — full at 
him. And, strange to say, ho was less 
horrified than any one. He was grieved 
that she had taken such a step (he know 
nothing of its object, of course) ; but he 
felt that even this, reprehensible as it was, 
was better than her emancipating herself 
from her detested life by marriage with a 
* man like Mr. Dur borough. He tried to 
assure himself that his own hopeless love 
had nothing to say to this sense of relief in 
finding that she had not consented to be 
another’s ; but that it was purely because 
that other was unworthy of her, and that, 
knowing Maud's character, lie fc new that 
had she so consented to perjure herself, ^she 
would have been au utterly miserable ’wo- 
man. At all events there was^tfTo thank- 
fulness at his heart that she had not done 
this thing; and however the world — espe- 
cially the world of Mortlands — might view 
the extraordinary step she had taken, at 
was only with sorrow he thought of it, as 
complicating the difficulties of her position 
-with regard to Sir Andrew. Ho had very 


little doubt that she had gone to some 
friend in London, and would bo heard 
of in the course of a day or two. And 
on the morning of the fifth day a letter did 
come ; but so short, bold, and vague in its 
contents, that Lady Herriesson’s disquie- 
tudes could by no means bo allayed. Maud 
wrote, indeed, that she was well, and happy ; 
but that was all. There was no clue to 
where, or in what capacity she was living. 
The post-mark ontlio letter was “Bristol.” 
The police in that city were communicated 
with : they could obtain no clue to the 
mystery. 

Sir Andrew would have inserted an ad- 
vertisement in the Times, but for his dread 
of increasing the publicity of this disgraceful 
scandal. All attempts to hush up, or ex- 
plain awey, the young lady’s disappearance 
were of course useless. It was very soon 
generally known ; but it vras also known 
that uo allusion was to be made to it before 
Sir Andrew. She was supposed to be “on 
a vjsit.” And in this uncomfortable state 
matters remained for three weeks, during 
which John Miles’s anxiety to learn what 
had really become of Maud, became na- 
turally greater every day. It was then that 
a trifling incident occurred which aroused 
•all the active energy of the man’s nature ; 
for it seemed to him to have some possible 
bearing upon Miss Pomeroy’s fate. 

NOTE TO “A BATTLE AT SEA.” 

In the paper, “A Buttle at Sen,” published in No. 
7G, vol. iii., New Scries, a reference to the source 
whence the writer derived his information was ac- 
cidentally omitted. The facts are condensed from an 
account of the battle in “Life on Board a Man of 
War,” by a British Seaman, published by Blackie, 
Fullarton, and Co., Glasgow, 1829. 
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-Pit I OK Twopence 


PERSONAL. . 

It WAS my Father’s wish, expressed in writing only a week "before 
liis death, that I, his eldest son, uyd latterly his assistant editor, should 
succeed him in Uic management of the Journal so long associated wilh 
his name. 

In accordance with this cldarly •expressed desire, and strong in the 
hope inspired by so encouraging a mark of his confidence, J address 
myself to the fulfilment of Mio task which ho appointed mo to discharge. 

It is intended that ihe management of “ Alu the Year Round,” in 
the future', shall be based on precisely the same principles as those on 
which it has, tip to this time, been conducted. The sum*' authors who 
have contributed to its columns in time past, will contribute to them still. 
The same spirit, which has in the past pervaded its pages will, so far as 
conscientious endeavour may render it possible, pervade them still. The 
same earnest desire to advocate what is right and true, and to oppose 
what is false and unworthy, which was the guiding principle of my 
Father’s career, and which has always characterised his management of 
“ All tub Year Hound,” will, I most earnestly hope, continue to be 
apparent in its every word. 

So much, then, being the same, it may not be presumptuous in me 
to hope that the same leaders with whom this Journal, and that which 
preceded it, found favour fyr so many years, mav still care to see the 
familiar title page on their tables as cf old. .*> 

With this brief explanation of the course 1 propose io adopt, arid 
omitting all reference whatever to my own porsoiWfi'lbelings in connexion 
with the great sorrow which has rendered this statement necessary, f 
] carVe the future Journal to speak for itself. 

“ Tt is better that every kind of work, honestly undertaken and 
discharged, should speak for itself than he spoken for." These were 
the words with which my Father inaugurated the Now Series of “ All tiie 
Year Hound. ” I cannot surely do better than repeat; them in this place. 

CHARLES DICKENS, Jun c . 
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THE DOCTOR’S MIXTURE. 


BOOK I 

CHAPTER X. IMPORTANT NEWS. 

In a very few days they had gone, and 
; Leadersfort deserted. The new house- 
keeper came down, and Lady Buckstone’s 
decorators entered into possession. But, 
in passing through town, Mr. Leader went 
to speak about, the great soldier question, 
being led to the official by Mrs. Leader, 
who saw lit that this measure of popu- 
larity should be acquired — and received a 
gracious answer. The news reached Lord 
■ Shipton by special privilege, in a private 
letter from Mr. Leader, and for days, while 
the old mackintosh-gig was lying dp in 
ordinary in the inn-yard, he was going 
, about exhibiting this letter, which certified 
as to his share in the matter, and begin- 
ning “ My dear Sliipton.” The Doctor 
i was very pleasant on this exhibition, asking 
many a friend, “ Had you to go through 
* my dear Shipton ” But days rolled on, 

, then weeks, then months. Public opinion 
j turned against Lord Shiptou, led in a good- 
humoured way by the Doctor. < 

“ I told you, you were as sanguine as a 
little boy. Ah, iny dear Sliipton, your 
wish was fa flier to that/ 7 
' About this time, however, various manu- 
facturing districts about became disturbed; 
there were some burnings of mills, and it 
was felt advisable to have soldiers dis- 
tributed in a more scattered way over the 
country. And the officials who had long 
since forgotten the application of the 
“great, territorial proprietor,” now recalled 

the existence of the barracks Lord Ship- 

ton was the olianueL He had the news — a 
privale letter. It was all true. The sol- 
diers had been got back again. It sconced 
like the restoration of the Bourbons. Jt 
was almost broken to the old people, who 
were encouraged to utter a fervent “thank 
God!* 1 iliat. they had been spared to see 
the glorious day. It was considered that 
f Lord Sliipton had done this lAstncft*. “ [f 
was a hard tussle,” he said, “but we had 
stuck to them too long t^fcj rebuffed,” 

| The only way was to come back again aij.d 
again, and so ho did. lie had always said 
liis plan was to worry them into it. A* 
lying election slander, as it was called, 
was later circulated, that a future military 
1 candidate had taken the whole credit of 
this restoration through certain inllueneo 
at the Horse Guards. However, “ the 
soldiers were coming,” and to Lord Ship- 


ton all the honour, all the credit, and 
also the talk, of the proceedings was due. 
“He was willing,” he said, “to tell the 
whole thing frankly to any one.” So he 
did, over and over again : to the land- 
lord, Bull, to the clergyman, to the mill- 
owner, to “Mr. MTntyre,” head of all 
the great mart, and to many of lower 
degree ; for this was a very cheap person 
of honour in his way, whom every one . 
could speak to; surprisingly accessible, not |j 
to the poor and lower order — for whom he ! 
had a just contempt- — but to the middle- j 
class, who stand behind counters, and in || 
offices, and earned wagos, and had legs, j 
arms, heads, or even good drink, that could j 
be in some way useful to him. j 

At the bar of the “Arms” the news j 
was told. Word had been received io lit 'j 
up the* barracks hastily; the preparations j 
would be. commenced to-morrow; tin* j; 
local tradesmen would have the orders; jj 
small tenders would he invited to-morrow; jj 
trade was to be set agoing, everybody j* 
dnriehed. All was owing b> the in do- 'j 
fatigable patriotic Shi pi on. “We should jj 

give, you a testimonial, sir, for your sop- j! 
vi6es. You have worked in the heats and a 
in the dews, hoping against hope.” Com- ji 
plimentg which Lord Shipton accepted uil.li j 
a modest self-abnegation. i 

“Oh, 1 declare,” said the Duel nr, good- jj 
lmmo u redly, “I .think he has well earned 
iho teapot to which tlio last speaker was jj 
alluding. I don’t say but that if this be ;i 
pressed, 1 Wouldn’t put in a, claim for ; 
a big tea-urn myself. Do you follow me, }' 
Lord Ship ton ?” jj 

The latter gentleman laughed, but took | : 
the hint. The Doe! or looked dangerous. j : 
“Indeed, I must say our friend, Piiidlater, i 
lias been too modest all this time.” ; 

Thou the Doctor went home with the j 
news, having taken “1 he* lord,” as be j 
called hhn, “ down a peg.” j 

“ Ah, it’s great, news, my girls.” he said. !■ 
“ The place’ll waken up now. We’ll all 
be gonfiemen and ladies again.” ; 

“ Oh, hut Polly, dear, you must tell papa j 
not to be in too great a hurry. There are |j 
dreadful wild njen among officers, and she 'j 
must take time, mustn’t she, lather f” ;j 

“Oh, leave that to me. I’ll take care j 
of you, Coaxy. Not one of my lads but 
must produce his papers, clean and gen- j 
teel, to the satisfaction of Peter. Then, 
sir, bo he duke, or noble, or simple gen- j 
tleman, and not till then, shall lie have my j 
daughter.” ij 

“ But if I like him, Peter, dear, and if I Ij 
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• see lie likes me — and tlie time is so short. 

J know 1 hey arc all nice.” 

Katey shook her head. u They love and 
they ride away, dear.” 

“ Not from me, Katey. I’d rather like 
to sec the ge title man who’ll try that trick 
with a daughter of Peter Findlater, M.D. 
Hut he may find oat, from a previous ac- 
$ quaint anee with my character, that such a 
proceeding would be hardly sale. By the 
Herd Chief Justice,” he added, fiercely, 
"let any Jack Cornet among them just 
try even a soft speech with a girl of mine, 
without substantial action following, and 
j 1 H — pull his nose.” Feeling that this was 
| a weak climax, he added the word %t olf!” 
j There was quite a flutter in the Doctor’s 
! house that night; the delighted Polly, 

|j before she went to bed, turning over 
S ancient millinery for a choice of what 
' would best suit the military eye; for it 
j was laid out and settled that site was in- 
< ovilubjy (o leave them, and that she would 
j only have to choose one of the gallant 
| young fellows who were coming. Ev*n 
| Katey was affected by the approaching 
j separation, and again begged of her sister 
j io be can fid in t he selection—- so mnch#de- „ 
! pend< d on ii, and she might be wretched 
! j her whole life. Polly was provoked at this 
; I da m pin or of her ardent plans. 

| " You unis' nt judge every man by 

Clarke’s son, who is going into the church. 

| In the arms there is great indulgence, and 
| people an* not so strait.” 

“Bui. if \ou were unhappy, Polly dear, 
j h would break my heart.” 

There was a change in Polly even at 
that lime. She had grown excited and 
rat her patronising on her expected pronio- 
\ iion. (“You must come and stop with 
! me very often, Katey!”) And, indeed, 

1 with that bright blooming face and na- 
tural manner, they must have been “born 
i villains’’ who would dare to trifle with the 
gentle affections of our Polly. Other less 
threatening views had succeeded in the 


j brain of Doctor Findlater, who was now 
btdow over ins tumbler, iit whose pleasant « 
fancies lie saw figures and scenes. He 
| hod plans of ins own — very deep and spe- 
1 cions oiii s; and, as he rose to go to bed, he 
said, aloud : “ Now, Peter, my hoy, you’ll 
have to show these people, you know, how, 
to play the game — for hero is the pack of 
cards at last.” 


CUAITKIi XI. THE SOLDIERS ARRIVE. 
Here, then, was “the pack” at last, ac- 
cording to Doctor Findlater’s expression. 


Here was come round the joyful morning 
when tho expected regiment-— Du Harry’s 
Own Dragoon Guards — was coming in. 

The whole place had an air of holiday, 
as well, indeed, it might, for the feeling 
was that Tilstou was now, at last, about to 
wake from her long trance, cast off her 
grave-clothes and open her arms to wel- 
come her ohl love. No w was i rado to revive, 
that is, the smaller grocers and butchers 
receive something more than a precarious 
custom ; and now would the stagnant 
stream of soeiely, too long congealed 
almost, begin to flow, sparkling with those 
crimson globules of military circulation. 
There was a general air of curiosity and 
lounging. Numbers of gentlemen, in- 
cluding Lord Shipfon, ihe hero of the day, 
had driven to flic Header Arms, and were 
at the club-room window ; there was a 
look in their eyes that* seemed suspicious 
of each other. It was noon, and the regi- 
ment was long overdue. 

Close by the entrance of the little town, 
which was approached by a sort of rich 
and winding avenue, lined, with green 
hedgerows and strips of bank and common, 
and many a line tree (how different from 
Black fhurp and the level ochre-coloured 
brick-field swamps which lay about it!), 
at a betid, there was the Doctor’s sul>- 
stantiai red- brick house, burly in the 
extreme, old-fashioned in its six windows 
in a row, its roof shaped into a triangular 
pediment, with a round window adorning 
the centre*. Every window is furnished with 
faces looking out, the house being one of 
the fertile mansions, and teeming with 
human life; while the brass [date on the 
green gate told us the Doctor’s name: 

DOCTO R FIN I ) HATER, 
sriu;rojs T 

• AND ACCOUCHEUR. 

At this moment we can hear Katey’ s 
voice, musical and ringing, Polly striking 
in and out, not caring much whether she 
interrupted her in the midst of a sentence. 
Certainly ...to-day, the house is full of 
friends who have come to see the soldiers 
come in ; Jfo.'fc tho Doctor’s house was a 
coigne of vantage, and here was gathered 
*thc parson’s wile and daughters, and the 
solicitor’s niece, and several women who 
were ardent admirers of the family and 
qu<Med tlie Doctor’s jests, and were like 
public criers in singing eternal praise of 
the charms of “ those two sweet girls.’ ’ W as 
there a refined young dame of quality iii 
the neighbourhood V — what was she to 
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Kitty ? Was there a gazetted beauty seen 
in the street, or shopping at M’lntyro’s ? — 

• she was not a patch npon Polly ! A useful 
and friendly claque, whose services were more 
than repaid by the strong cup of tea, or a 
bidding to one of tlio Doctor’s little revels. 
There was, of course, Mr. Webber, now at a 
drawing-room window, now sitting on a 
stool between the two girls, now “ slipping 
out ” in obedience to a mysterious, “ See 
here, Billy, a word with you,” from the 
Doctor, appearing at the door. This was 
to get Billy’s “ advice and opinion ” on a 
fresh jar of “ Bushmills,” and about which 
his mind misgave him. Over this choice 
spirit was some profound tasting and 
shaking of heads, “ Run a buck on us 
this time, I fear, Billy,” the Doctor said. 
Billy, re-appearing in tlio drawing-room, 
crept in softly on all fours, and coming np 
to the parson’s son, gave his calf a pinch, 
at the same time uttering a clever imitation 
of the yelp of a dog. The start and even 
terror of tho victim was welcomed with a 
scream of delight. For it was by an in- 
exhaustible versatility in such tricks that 
Mr. Webber endeared himself to his friends. 

But, hearken now to a sort of musical , 
buzz and droning, as of a hive afar off. 
From the Doctor’s window it can be seen 
that faces arc all looking in one way. 
Some begin to run. Ragged urchins eorne 
running in, looking behind them. Now is 
heard the cheerful braying of military 
music — the beating of the drum — the 
brazen crash — the cries — the tramping of 
the crowd ; yes, here is “the horse,” as 
they were called. Up with every window 
in the Doctor’s house, and every child has 
to be held up so as to have a good view. 
Polly is seen stretching her fine figure 
very far out, with flushed excited face and 
. dancing eyes, now pointing, now talking 
over her shoulder. She is the first to see 
them as they debouch at the corner, the 
sun flashing out on her bright face, the 
breeze blowing on her hair. Here they 
were, several abreast, the band first, all 
gold and glitter, mounted on oircuft-liko 
steeds, pink nosed, yellow coated, and good- 
natured looking, even t o the lawri^t and phi- 
| losophic creature who has a drum like a 
j round table and table cloth at each ear. 

• Now they all advance briskly, nodding 
jl their heads hard, and jingling their chains, 
jj At an interval, and riding by himself, 

1 1 is the colonel, a line burly pattern of 
; a man, with a noble horse, and who 
ij rides ns if ho was in his arm-chair, his 
jj gauntlet arm akimbo, and his hand upon 


his hip. Colonel Bouchier’s moustaches’ 
are twirled up with a good-natured inso- 
lence. He cannot help taking special 
note of the delighted and excited Polly, 
who has seen the first officers, and pro- 
claims her audible admiration. After him 
they all come, jingle, clatter, rattle, “thud” 
of hoofs, flashing, glittering — a clink clank, 
never interrupted a second. All the men I 
in helmeted faces were turned up to the 
sisters with a curious inquiry. They could 
distinguish the officers at a glance. 

“ There, pets of my heart,” said the ■ 
Doctor, when the last soldier lind gone; 

“ there, we have them safe landed at last. 
Glory be to God ! I declare I could, sing 
Nunc Dimittis, with the best of my two i 
lungs, and against the most piping tenor 
in a cathedral. Come, Billy, give me tho ( 
loan of your arm, and let us go up and j 
inspect these dear boys.” 

First, “ a little flip,” after all that oxer- > 
tion of the morning — the Doctor knew no ! 
such dry work as staring out of a- window. 

«■“ VW11 have fine times now, Billy. i 
now that wo have got all this flesh and j 
blood into the place. You and I will be j 
dining twice a week at the mess. You j 
heard my poor darling child. Did you 
ever see # sueh an artless, over-board way, : 
as her young heart turned to the soldiers. 
Then, with tho blessing of the Lord Chief j 
Justice, she shall have her pick of the lot ; S 
and you, my dear Billy, shall rope those , 
two loving hearts together. You, my own 
domestic chaplain for many years, that have • 
given me many a leg-up, when I ride my 
hobby horse. And, see here, Billy, don’t 
think I’m not np to the tricks of these Jack- 
a-dandies : let ’(‘in go thus far and no far- 
ther; or, any farther,” added he, solemnly, ! 
“ and Peter Findlater is down on them 
like a. cock on a percussion cap. Sir, there- ! 
was a brother of mine living «ft Mucroorn, j 
and one of these Jacks in red livery dared j 
to trifle with the ’flections of his sister; j 
and, sir, he literally kicked the shoulder- j 
blades off that man ! So, Billy, if you’re- ! 
\x friend to any of these new military rffd j 
mullets, you may let them know that Peter j 
really deals on strict business principles.” j 

CHAPTER XL1. THE THIN END OF THE WEDGE. j 

. The troops were all drawn up in front ! 
of the Leader Arms, which, for the present, [ 
was to be head- quarters for the officers, j 
with the whole town looking on. Colonel ‘ 
Bouchicr, C.B., was making hoarse roars 
and hello wings, which were followed by cor- 
responding motions and plungings among 
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the; men. Some were to be billeted about the 
town lor tlie present, as the barracks were 
not quite ready ; and tlie officers’ ijiess was 
to be held at the inn, as the Doctor soon 
ascertained. The latter familiarly tapped 
one of the dragoons with his stick, and 
motioned to him to stoop down, for con- 
versation. 

u My poor fellows, you’ve had a dusty 
ride of it. Fine man the colonel is, and as 
good a horseman as ever had leather be- 
tween his legs. See here, my men, which 
is your surgeon ? I see him — (Jam gee ? 
Doctor Gaingec — Scotch of course, Billy. 
You see how they contrive to get all the 
tinkering and soldering of the glorious 
human fabric into their own hands!” In a 
moment the Doctor had edged up* to (hat 
officer, who had dismounted, and seemed 
to be looking lor something. “ Alluw^me, 
sir, to introduce myself— Doctor Fin dialer, 
leading physician, surgeon, and aekei\shuro 
of this place, M.D. of the ltoyal Gollegt^of 
Physicians, Ireland. I should be proud, 
Doctor Clam geo, to be of service to you.” 

The military surgeon replied in a sb;oug # 
Scotch accent, and asked several questions, 
•oti which the Doctor poured out a stream 
of information, ending qjicli with a “Put 
I’ll put you in the way of all that 1” By 
the time the soldiers were ready to move 
on. Doctor (bungee was in possession of 
the exact locality of the Doctor’s house. 

“ You must have noticed the big place 
as yon came in, with the pretty girls in the 
windows.” He spoke of the. extensive prac- 
tice he enjoyed, “not but that there was a. 
convenient margin for a man of ability, who 
could be called in, in a ticklish ease;” and 
further, that below the level of the ground, 
lay snug* and sweet, gallons of the primest, 
nicest, elixir vita*, Scotch and Irish, which 
the Lord Chief Justice himself might give 
his eyes for. Indeed, one of the few truth- 
ful boasts of the Doctor was this : “ that 
he’d make a friend in fewer* minutes 
than any man living;” and he had the* 
art, by a series of overpowering attentions, 
compliments, Ac., of forcing an intimacy, 
an acquaintance at least, in spite ot all 
coldness and rebuffs. His final salute was 
no less ingenious : 

“ Make wdiat use you can of me, my dear 
Gamgee ; any further service I can do for 
you 1 shall be delighted.” 

All this scene Doctor Findlaler retailed 
at his “family dinner,” to* his interested 
family. He had ascertained, too, the names, 
with a few particulars besides, of some of 
the officers, and their general “ likelihood ” 


for his purposes. “ Nicest young fellows I 
ever saw in a saddle : so gentlemanlike — 
with money — such self-respect about their 
bearing and demeanour. 

“ Polly, my sweet, I’ll bo sorry to lose 
you, for you've been a good child to mo. 
But they’re all young, with a fine spirit 
among them, and I couldn’t wish you 
better off.” 

Polly looked down and blushed ; then 
looked up, her bright eyes dancing riotously 
from side to side. “And they are very 
handsome, aren’t they, Peter, dear V We’re 
(lying to know their names. ” 

“ Fasy told,” said the Doctor, reflec- 
tively. “ Of course, there's a pcr-ccmt>i go 
married. We can’t help that. Bouchier, 
the colonel, is, that’s the regular thing. 
Don’t know about the major. Small isn’t 
though ; neither is Jvolsie, and J forgot, my 
dears — there's young Leader among ’em — 
just joined. But, of course, that’s nothing.” 

This piece of news caused no excite- 
ment, that august name being, as it worn, 
out of the sphere of any human calcu- 
lations. He wus protected against the in- 
fluence of any enchanters’ spells. It was 
delightful talking over all this. Papa was 
considered to have such genius, such powers 
of carrying out whatever he took in hand, 
that the bright PoJJy was looked on as 
already lost to the family; and there was 
about her an air of delighted enthusiasm 
that was really piquant- — her sister looking 
at her with a fond pride. 

“ I ’oily will be cutting her old father 
yet,” he said, stirring his tumbler, “and 
she’ll bo saying I’m not genteel enough fur 
her to keep pompany with.” 

The Doctorgenerally retired to his “study” 
about ten o’clock: when he had supped, he 
Applied himself to medical researches, lie 
kept himself au courant with the strides 
of science, which were indeed so dispropor- 
tioned to his modest slop, that ho would 
complain seriously that “ he hadn’t wind 
for si; eh pedestrians,” and gave it up as a 
bad job. He liked just “running his eye” 
over the and to one of the quarterly 

medical journals had actually contributed 
*a paper: u Kindlater on Delusion.” On the 
present occasion, he was engaged with no 
such studies, and, with one of “ th' avan- 
nahs ” in his mouth, was smiling at some 
project which seemed to be struggling some- 
where, out of the window cornice, when he 
was startled by the sound of galloping, 
a sudden plunging of hoofs, and stoppage 
as sudden at his gate. Looking out, cau- 
tiously, he saw a dragoon, and, in a moment; 
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tho maid brought him in a note. In an 
instant tho whole house was in a flatter. 

“ My warm night-coat, Mary. Take this 
out fo the fine fellow on the iiorse, with my 
best wishes ; it’ll keep the night air out of 
him.” 

The ladies of the house were fluttering 
down in skirmishing order. The bright 
face of Polly highest, and peeping over the 
banisters : 

“ Peter, dear, what is it ? and won’t you 
muffle yourself up ?” 

“ Professional, darlings ; up at 1 he Leader 
Arms. One of the poor officers — consulta- 
tion fee. God be with you all till 1 corue 
back.” * * 

“ Wins t, Peter, my dear boy,” he said 
to himself as he strode along, “ this looks 
like putting in the thin end of the wedge.” 


DISTORTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

The preposterous idea that utterly use- 
less self-inflicted suffering gave a man a 
claim to special felicity in the eternal life 
after death, caused many Christians of the 
first centuries to subject themselves to 
most severe deprivations and pains. To 
have any enjoyment in this life was con- 
sidered sinful, and tli^y only weir looked 
upon as thoroughly good Christians who 
mado their existence miserable. Bishop 
Zeno, of Verona, informs us that this 
morbid view of Christianity was enter- 
tained generally in the fourth century, and 
that it was believed to be “the highest 
glory of Christian virtue to tread nature 
under foot.” 

Because Our Saviour was recorded to 
have stayed forty days in the desert; and 
to have lasted, it became quite a fashion to* 
retire to tho desert and “ to tread nature 
under foot.” The deserts of Syria and 
Egypt were crowded with self-tormenting 
“ saints.” Tho sufferings which these poor 
lunatics invented for themselves, an d^ the 
fortitude with which they endured them, 
aro wonderful. One of tliem^plie has his 
place as a saint in the almanack — dived for 
fifty years in a subterranean cave, without 
ever seeing the friendly light of the sun. 
Others buried themselves to the neck in 
tho glowing sand of the desert, or sewed 
themselves up in fur. Many burdened 
themselves with heavy chains. St. Euse- 
bius always carried two hundred and sixty 
pounds of iron about his body. One 
Thalalaeus forded bis body into the hoop 
of a cartwheel, and remained in this highly 


useful position towards society for ten 
years. After this he took up his dwelling 
in a narrow cage. Some made a vow not 
to speak a word for years, and not to look 
at any face; others bound themselves to 
jump about, on one leg apiece. 

St. Barnabas, by some accident, got 
a sharp stono in his foot, which caused L 
him immense pain. He rejoiced, and would 
not have it removed. Other saints slept 
on bundles of thorns, or tried not to sleep 
at all. Simoon, tho son of an Egyptian 
shepherd, ate only every Sunday, anil 
wound round his waist a rope so tight 
that boils broke out all over him which 
smelled so odiously that nobody could 
bear liis saintly company This Simeon 
was an •ambitious saint; he became the 
leader of a peculiar class, the. Sty lit es or 
eohryyn-saints. Ho placed himself on tho | 
top of a column and remained there for 
years. He first perched himself on a ; 

eoJjmm only four yards high, 1 mb his j 

columns grew with his madness. When 
his insanity reached its utmost degree, his j 

ffdmjm had risen (or is represented to have j 

risen) to the height of forty yards ; on this i 

lie managed to keep alive for thirty years; ! 

but it is difficult Jto understand how he \ 

could sleep without falling oil*, (due of his '! 

favourite recreations was to how as low j 

and as often as possible in pricing. An j 

eye- witness counted one thousand (wo lmn- 1 

dVed and forty- four of his bows, but then ! 

gave up counting. Simeon at last succeeded j 

in fasting for forty days. It. is, however, | 

well known that lunatics can fast a. very- J 

Jong time. "When Simeon became too j 

weak to stand upright, he had a post j 

erected on the top of his column, fo which » 

he was attached in an upright po-ili-m 
with chains. This madness found many 
imitators in the Orient, but. only one in 
Europe. He was a native of Trier: the 
bishop of that city, however, would not 
acknowledge him as a saint, but treated ! 
Lim simply as a fool. * 

Immense numbers of people resorting 
to the desert, in order to live, bad to form 
communities ; theffe became associations of 
''self- tormentors, which were called monas- 
teries. St. Pashorn is looked upoh as tho 
originator of these institutions. He had in * 
his monastery fourteen hundred monks, be- 
sides a great number of nuns; for the excit- 
able sex were, of course, taken by ascetic 
fanaticism. Artificial solitudes also arose 
in the heart of cities. The city of Oxyrr- 
hinchus had moro convents than dwelling- 
houses ; and in them did pray, and not 
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work, thirty thousand monks and nans. 

I The most respected lathers of the church 
called the life in a convent, the direct road 
to Paradise. St. Jerome wrote, amiably : 

“ Now, if thy young* brothers and sisters 
throw i hem selves at thy breast, and thy 
mother, with tears and dishevelled hair and 
torn garments, shows her bosom which nou- 
rished thee, and thy father lays himself on 
the threshold, kick thi-m away from thee 
with thy feet, and hasten with dry eyes to 
join the standard of the cross.” 

The fathers of the* church report many 
miraeles of St. Anton. Thu animals of 
the desert obeyed him like well- taught 
poodle d*»gs. They crowded frequently 
round his envr, but always waited res pec L- 

i fully* until he had finished his prayers; 

I then received his blessing and wdht about | 
their business. When St. Anton buried 
the hermit* St. Paul of Thebes, who died in 

ii his one hundred and thirteenth year, two 
I pious lions assisted him in digging a grave. 

St. Macarius had great power over vtild 
animats. Oner, a hyena knocked modestly 
at his door, ami when the saint opened it, 
she, a dist ressed mother, laid at his ihefc 
blind cub, but at the same time, as a fee, 

\\ the Mein of a Jamb. “ l do not^ want, that 
j skin, you have stolen it,” cried the saint, 

: angrily. The poor hyena was so distressed 
j that- she; slu'd tears. The saint was moved. 
fc * If you will promise not to sie.nl any more 
skins, 1 will fake the skin and heal the 
j cab.” The repentant hyena laughed “ yes 
| the saint healed the rub ; and the hyena 
(rotted oik, a holier animal. 

Many of these gcfiti*y had a wonderful 
, persi-voranee in praying. Among them an 
j .Irish saint, ol the name of Kewdon, who 
prayed so long that a- swallow hud. time, 
not. only to lay her eggs in his folded hands, 
but* to iiaf^h them also ! 

Though the saints arc dead, they still 
take earn of the interests of pious people. 
The nobility stand under the particular 
protection of St. George, St. Mtuirice, and 
fet. Michael. The patron of theologians Its, 
most strangely and uu accountably, the 
doubter St. Thomas. ?' it; patron of the 
pigs is St. Antoni us. The jurisdiction 
over Lawyers is given to St. Ivo; over 
physicians to St. Co, sari ns and St. Damiap ; 
over sportsmen to St. Hubert; and tipplers 
stand unsteadily under the powerful pro- 
tection of St. Martin. Nations have also 
their patron saints. St. Anton, though 
much occupied with liis protectorate pigs, 
lias still time to attend to the business of 
the Portuguese ; the Spaniards are taken 


care of by St. Jacob ; the French by St. 
Denis ; the English by St. George; the 
Venetians by St. Marc. 

The fanaticism which originated in 
the East was soon transferred to ^Europe, 
where it was propagated by St. Ambrose, 
Dishop of "Milan, and St. Jerome, who had 
been a hermit himself, ami wrote? in praise 
of solitary life what is considered to be a 
pattern of eloquence. St. Martin was the 
tirst who established con von is in France, in 
(lie fourth century. .He became Archbishop 
of 'fours, and was a very proud saint. 
When he appeared before l lie Emperor 
Valent ininn, t hat potentate did mu feel in- 
clined to rise in his honour. This vexed Si. 
Martin: ho prayed, and lo ! Haines hurst 
from the imperial se:d, and (he emperor 
had (o got. up quickly. From that period 
convents sprang* tip like mrtshiomns. At 
(lu; time of the liclbrmatiusi, no fewer than 
fourteen thousand nine hundred and ninely- 
tlnve convents, of the mendicant orders 
alone, had boon instituted. Thu i 5c forma- 
tion abolished eight hundred convents ill 
Germany; but, notwithstanding, the Em- 
peror Joseph ihe Second oi Aushia still 
found in his csiales one thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty-live monasteries, a ml six 
hundred and (bur nunneries. Ai da* time 
of Luther the number of* friars oi the men- 
dicant orders amount'd lo two million four 
hundred and iifty thousand. Some founders 
of convents were very extraordinary men; 
for instance, the above-named St. Den edict, 
who proscribed to his monks a. very sen- 
sible rule. They were to work. The I>e- 
nedietine convents, consequently, became 
places of refuge lor science and art curing* 
a time very unfavourable to both, and were 
respected. Princes who retired !'*om busi- 
ness generally chose those convents. 

Far different from the rule of St. Hone- 
diet, was that set down by the Irishman 
Col nm banns. Dozens ol lashes were his 

correction for the most trilling mistakes. 
Whosoc’v er contradicted a brother without 
add.ii ;g, ‘‘if you will remember correctly, 
brother,” received fifty lashes; who spoke 
to a got two lumdi'ed, well told.^ 

One of the most successful promoters ot 
monasteries, and at the same time a very 
distinguished man, was St. lnvuhard. 
Luther says of him: “II there ever was a 
ttun and pious monk, it was Bernhard; I 
never heard or read of one like him, and 
1 value him higher than all the monks and 
priests of the whole earth.” He was, how- 
ever, a fanatical ascetic, and tormented liis 
poor body in the most cruel manner, living 
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frequently, together with his monks, on 
beechtree-leaves and coarse barley bread. 
When he took, for the strengthening of his 
weakened stomach, some flour prepared with 
oil and honey he cried bitterly. He en- 
joyed a very high reputation, and when he 
once entered Milan his hands and arms were 
sore from the kisses with which they were 
covered by the faithful. He might have 
become archbishop, or even pope, but he 
refused all such honours. Neither pope 
nor emperor dared enter liis convent at 
Citcaux on horseback ; both walked. He 
was the soul of the second crusade, and his 
persuasive tongue caused so many men to 
take the cross, that in some cities only one 
remained for every seven women. But the 
statistics of the sexes in those cities pre- 
viously, are not recorded. 

All the good, or at least all the best part 
of the good, which the Benedictine and 
Cistercian convents might havo effected, 
was annihilated by the convents of the 
mendicant orders, which combined the most 
servile submission of reason to the worst 
superstition with scandalous morals. 

The idea of the mendicant orders origi- 
nated in the head of Johan Bernardoni, the 
good-for-nothing son of a shopkeeper in 
Assisi, in Umbria. He is known under 
iiie name of St. Francis of Assisi, or the 
“seraphic father.” ,Not doing well in his 
father's business, he became a soldier, and 
was taken prisoner, and fell sick : It is not 
clear how lie became a saint, for at first ho 
appeared to he an idiot : of whom the in- 
fallible Pope Honorius himself said, “ that 
ho was a simpleton.” He kept the lowest 
company, wore tlio most filthy rags, and 
piously robbed his father to get means for 
the restoration of a ruined church. How- 
ever, the Bishop of Assisi took the simpleton 
under his protection, and lie went abouP 
the country begging for bis church, with 
such unexpected success that he conceived 
the idea of instituting a mendicant order. 
Though Pope Honorius despised him, In- 
nocent the Third, equally infallible, con- 
firmed tlio code which Francis drew up* for 
his new order, notwithstanding His In- 
fallibility’s having called it at nrs^“a rule 
for pigs, but not for human beings.” 

“ Alms,” Prancis declared, “ are our 
heritage, alms are our justice, begging is 
our purpose and our royal dignity ; igno- 
miny and contempt are our honour and our 
glory on the day of judgment.” Prancis 
was the best example of humility. In the 
commencement he was very much laughed 
at, but after three or four years, the reputa- 


tion of his sanctity stood so high, that the 
clergy and people came to meet him in pro- 
cession when he approached a city, and the 
bells of all the churches welcomed him. 
The more the street boys teased him, or 
pelted him with mud, the better ho was 
pleased. When he went about begging in 
Assisi, he put everything eatable that he 
received into the same pot, and when he 
became hungry be fed from the hetero- 
geneous mess. Once, invited to dinner by 
a cardinal, he did not touch any of the 
dainty dishes but stuck to his pot, to the 
disgust of all the guests. Ho loved the 
lower animals very much, and called them 
his brothers and sisters. lie frequently 
preached to geese, ducks, and hens, and 
when once the swallows and sparrows dis- 
turbed him by their twittering, lie asked his 
“dear sisters ” to keep quiet. For recrea- 
tion, he rolled himself on thorns, went up 
to theneckin freezing ponds, and slept in the 
snow. Ho died in 1220, but during bis life 
thg number of Franciscan monks was very 
great, and after his death increased like the 
sands on the sea shore. The Franeiscan- 
Gengrai offered Pope Pius the Third an 
army of forty thousand Franciscans for the 
war against v the Turks. Though a great 
many consents were destroyed by tbe Re- 
formation, there were still existing, at the 
beginning of the last century, seven thou- 
sand monasteries, and nine hundred nun- 
neries of this order. 

The sworn enemies of the Franciscans 
were the Dominicans, whose origin dates 
from about the # same time. They are 
named after St. Dominions, a Spaniard, 
whoso name was Dominieus Guzman, lie 
was sent to France to convert some here- 
tics (the Waldenses), and there conceived 
the idea of instituting a, monks’ order for 
the instruction of the people. Tie received 
permission from the Pope, and to this 
order the Romish church owes the intro- 
duction of the Inquisition and the censor- 
ship of bo<fks. 

* To conclude, politely, with a few female, 
saints. St. Theresa was a noble Spaniard, 
born in 1515. Her admirors give her very 
higli-sounding naifics, as Ark of Wisdom, 
Heavenly Amazoue, Balingarden Organ, 
and Cabinet Secretary of the Holy 4 Ghost. 
"When still quite young, she intended to 
run off to the Egyptian desert; hut, at 
seventeen years old, her parents thought 
it best to place her in the Carmelitan nun- 
nery at St. Avila. The host flew on its 
own account from the hand of the adminis- 
tering bishop into her mouth, and then 
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everybody knew that she was a saint. She 
became abbess of a nunnery at Pastrana, 
where a serapli visited her, and “ tapped” 
her with a red-hot arrow several times. 
The pain was so sweet (hat she would 
have liked it to continue for ever. The 
Spaniards still celebrate the anniversary of 
( his rod-hot tapping, on the 27tli of August. 

r l he nuns of St.. Theresa had to go bare- 
foot. Blind obedience was their principal 
law. A mm who made a wry face at bad 
bread was stripped, tied to the crib of the 
donkey, and had to share for ton days his 
oats and hay. Snob barbarous severity 
mi forced the blindest obedience. When a 
mm once asked St. Theresa who was to 
tfhig on that day at the evening mass, she 
was in a bad humour, and #;aid, u The 
cat.” Therefore the nun took the oat 
under her arm, went to the altar, and, by 
pinching its tail, made it sing as well as it 
could. 

The nuns of Si. Theresa slept on tjiorns, 
or in the snow; drank from spittoons, 
dipped their bread in rotten eggs, and 
pierced their tongues with pins if they 
broke silence. 9 

Nearly a. contemporary of St. Theresa, 
was an Italian, Catherine de Cardone. She 
lived in a. cave, wore a dress interlaced 
with thorns and wire, ate grass like a 
beast without using her hands, and once 
fasted forty days. Jn this state she lived 
three years. St. Passideu. a Cistercian nun 
of Sienna, beat herself with thorns, and 
washed the wounds with vinegar, salt, and 
|>cppcr. She slept on cherry-stones and 
peas, wore a mailed coat of sixty pounds 
weight, immersed herself in freezing ponds, 
and once hung herself for a time, feet up- 
permost, in a smoky chimney ! 

St. Clara of Aniri lived very severely* 
Instead *of a shift, she wore a dog’s skin, 
or a. garment made of horsehair; and she 
was so humble, that she woidd kiss the 
feet of a dirty peasant girl without per- 
mitting her to* wash thym first. After ghe 
had “ sullied them by her kiss ” (then why 
kiss them, one would ask ?) she washed 
them herself! When &L Clara died, there 
were found in her heart all the instruments 
of the passion in miniature. There were 
also found in her body three mysterious 
stones, each of the same weight, but of 
which one was as heavy as all three, two 
were not heavier than one, and the smallest 
was as heavy as all three -together ! 

These are a few examples of the mi- 
serable havoc that abject and degraded 
superstition and lunacy, with its characte- 


ristic dirt and vanity, once made of The 
New Testament. It is scarcely conceivable 
that such truths could ho enacted, or such 
lies told (for some of these • things are 
founded on fact, and others arc wholly 
false), with an audacious reference to the 
religion of Christ. The frequent intr.* 
duct ion of the Divine Master himself into 
the lives of female saints, we have pur- 
posely omitted to notice, as too shocking to 
he remembered. 


TWO RAINY DAYS. 

• For many years (here was an old- 
fashioned bookseller's shop in 1 attic Marl- 
borough-, street , London, kept by William 
I vow, who has hern long since gathered to 
his fathers. Jlis son used to tell how he 
owed his luck to one rainy day, and his life 
or his leg to another, thus : 

When my father first set up in business, 
he took a little shop in Oxford-sired. It 
rained suddenly one morning, and a lady 
ran in and said to him : 

u May 1 ask for shelter until the rain is 
over r” 

“ You are quite welcome, ma’am. Sit 
down in this ehiyj-, out of the draught. 
Here is a hook ; you call look at the pic- 
tures, if you don’t want, to read.” 

The lady smiled, and sat for some time. 
She appeared uneasy at the protracted rain, 
and frequently went to the door to look for 
signs of its abating. My father, seeing 
this, said to her : 

“ Perhaps you would like me to send for 
a, hackney coach ?” 

“ Wliy, no,” said t he lady ; I only want 
to go as far as J fay ward’s” (about fifty 
yards lower down), " to buy some la.ee.” 

My father fetched his umbrella. 

“ Here, ma’am, is a bran-new silk um- 
brella, at your service; pray accept the 
loan of it..” 

u You must he a very kind person in- 
deed,” said the lady, “ to offer me your 
umbrella. **1 am quite a stranger to yon,” 

“I’m sure you'll send it hack. Let me 
put it up for you. But, your shoes: 
have they double soles ? No. Black satin 
clippers, as thin as dancing-pumps ! Here, 
Jessy, my dear, bring your pattens.” 

Pattens iu those days were rather for- 
midable affairs. Clogs and goloshes were 
not invented. Pattens were pieces of wood, 
shaped and hollowed to fit the foot, 
mounted on circular iron rings. 
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- When my mother brought the pattens, 
the lady looked at them with dismay. 

“ I never wore a pair of pattens in my 
life,” said she. 

“ Never wore pattens ?’* said my father. 
“ Tlieu pray get a pair directly ; they will 
keep your feet dry, and save you more than 
their price in shoe- leather. 1 ’ 

The lady put on the pattens, and burst 
out a laughing. 

“ Pray excuse me ; they are so absurd ; 
but T think J can manage to balance myself ; 
so thank you for your great civility, and [ 
will be sure to send back your pioperty as 
soon as I get borne.” 

Week after week, until six weeks were, 
told, slipped away, and no tidings cairn.' of 
the lady. My father was nicely joked by 
the neighbours about his new silk umbrella 
and my mother’s pattens; but he always 
told them he was sure the things would 
come back some day or other. 

One morning, a tine carriage, with a 
couple of tall footmen behind, carrying 
gold-headed canes, stopped at our door. 
As lady got out ; t he idrnt ical lady to whom 
1113 ’ father had lent his umbrella. 

“ \ou must forgive me,” said she, “for 
keeping your umbrella so long; but 1 was 
obliged to go to Spain to my husband, who 
is with Wellington, and I returned only 
last night. J-lcrh is your umbrella — not 
the worse for wear, 1 hope — and accept 
my t hanks for the loan of it. Pray let me 
speak a word to your good lady.” 

My mother came into the shop, and the 
lady, calling one of the footmen, asked liini 
for the parcel on the seat in the carriage. 
When it was brought and opened, it con- 
tained my mother’s pattens, and a beau- 
tiful Spanish merino shawl, which the Indy 
insisted on her accepting. 

“ And, hero,” said she, taking out a long 
strip of paper and giving it to my father : 
“ I’ve put down a few things I want ; Lord 
Groogroo has given mo this other list. 
Please send them to the addresses on these 
cards. Good morning ; I shall not forget 
you.” 

And this lady proved to be no 1es3‘a per- 
sonage than the Marchioness Criekcrack ! 

I afterwards learned that Lady Crick- 
crack, when her purchases were completed, 
walked over to her house in Dean-street — » 
Dean-street was then full of noblemen’s 
mansions — and there, meeting with a party 
of dist inguished people, told them the story 
of the umbrella and the pattens. The 
pattens were ordered into the drawing- 
room, and great merriment was occasioned 


.by the ladies present trying their skill at 
walking in them. 

Lady Criekcrack and Lord Groogroo not 
only continued their custom, but sent us 
their friends. Lord Gfoogroo took very 
much to my father, lie was the proudest 
man in Europe ; wouldn’t touch the handle 
of the door with his glove; always touched 
it with the tail of Ins coat. Rut he was a 
true gentleman, every inch. ITo used to 
say to my father : “ Row, you must take a 
holiday. Go down to my place, stay a 
week or a month, and tell the butler and 
housekeeper to make you comfortable.” 

My father, it* he pleased, might have 
beeu one of the magistrates at Marl- 
borough-sircet Police Court. Lord Grou ; 
groo sent tin* him one morning, and when 
lie came into the room, said : 

“ Row, you’ve been smoking.” 

“ 1 assure your lordship 1 have not.” 

“ Then you’ve been in a room where 
othcr/oeoplo were smoking. Go home and 
change your coat, and come back to me 
directly.” 

“ My father went home and put on an- 
other coat, and when he came back his 
loi .Lship said : 

“ Row, yo>» are to be the new magistrate 
at Marl borough-si reel Police Court. 1 have 
spoken to Sidnumth, and he has promised 
to accept my nomination.” 

“Rut, my lord, I don’t think 1 am (it, for 
the position !” 

“ I say you are. Wc want such, men 
as you on the bench. It’s worih y our 
acceptance. Six Hundred a year, and a 
house to live in.” 

“ 1 have heard, my lord, that Lord Jlenry 
Petty has applied on behalf of Mr. Conant, 
the bookseller.” 

“I know it. Petty’s a twopenny "Wing, 
and has no chance. I’ve arranged the 
matter with Sidinoutb; so think it over, 
and let me have your answer in a week.” 

“My father went homo and talked over 
the offer with my ipftthcr ; but he loved his 
old liookshop, and as he had Ids hands full 
of publishing business, be decided on not 
accepting it; he wrote a letter of thanks, 
declining to take the place. 

He alway s used to say that two. rainy 
dajrs were the luckiest days of his life. The 
lirst brought him prosperity in business; 
the second perhaps saved his life, certainly 
saved his leg. 

There was a parish feast at tlio Marl- 
borough Head tavern, at which, one of the 
vestry bad to put a dozen of wine on the 
table. My father was there, and had taken 
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more than he could comfortably carry, so 
when he got home and looked for the key-’ 
hole, latch-key in hand, he could not find 
it. Not wishing to disturb my mother, he 
thought he could get in at the first-floor 
window. So ho climbed up the spout out- 
side the house until lie got to the lead 
coping, but, there missing his footing, he 
fi ll heavily into the street. The watchman 
picked him up, and at first thought he was 
killed ; ho got the street door open and 
took him into Ids bedroom. Tu a short 
time ho came to his senses, but could not move 
one of his legs. Mr. Swift, a celebrated sur- 
goon, was sent for; lie came, and, on exa- 
! | mining i he damaged leg, said it w as broken. 

1 1 lie could do nothing to it, thou, but at Jour 
jj o clock in the afternoon he would bring* Ids 
1 1 instruments and cut it oil*. M y # mot her was 
j in ii, dreadful way at hearing (his and so 
j was my father. In the morning when the 
; shop v, as opened and the apprentices were 
j told of what had happened, there \fi.s n, good 
, deal of crying, for they all loved tfee old 
| gentleman. J nst about mi dd.ay h began to 
I rain. A gentleman wearing a rhmk came! 
I io, and said lie was on Ids w :. ) to (1*5 
j .am! ns be could not. n fibril i o spoil his court- 
j dress might he stop a few minutes until the 
; ’*ain was over ‘f “ Bui,” says he, “ wlr.it are 
; | y e all cry i 1 1 g for ? ' 7 

lj Oms of the shopmen tells him that my 
! j fallh v broke Ids Jog that morning, and that, 

[| at Ibur o'clock Mr. Swift was coming to cut 


Mr. Swift went away, and almost imme- 
diately afterwards the gentleman came in* 

“ Well, how gets on my patient p M said 
he. 

“ Oh ! M r. Swift has been here and says 
yon are a quack. ” 

u A. quack, is it? Surgeon O’Brien of 
the Six Hundred and Forty- fourth, 
quack ! I’ll wait for the gentleman, and 
ask him to explain his small mistake.” 

Mr. O'Brien went into the bedroom, and 
waited fur Mr. Swift, who came at the 
time appointed. 

“ IT you don’t have that leg off directly,” 
said Mr. Swift t.o my father, “you had 
better make your will.” 

• “You think so, do you?” says the other, 
coming forward ; tk hadn't you better be 
thinking about making your own will first? 
You called me aqunck ! Surgeon O’Brien 
of Ids Majesty's Six Hundred and Forty- 
fourth, who was in Bunker's Hill and half- 
a-dozen other battles in America! But, 
you are an old man, and that saves your 
bones, (let out of the house by the door, 
if you don’t want to he thrown out by the 
window. Ami, mark my words! I’ll have 
this gentleman down in his shop in a fort- 
night, a better man than ever he was in his 

mb!” 

Mr. O’Brien kept his word; lie cured 
my father, and thirty years they were 
the* firmest friends. 


! | It otf. 

| "That's sharp work !” said th° geiitle- 
: man. “ 1 have ten minutes to span*. 1 am 

:i surgeon. Go up-shiirs, and say 1 would 
jj like iw look at the limb." 
li } I y lather made no objection, and the 

j gentleman went, up-stairs, ami, after ex- 
j ambling the leg, said: "This leg is 
broken. • Run and get in hnli-u-dnzcii men, 

■ and bring me a couple of thin boards.” 

I They called in some of the neighbours, 
j and after the gentleman had etiHlie boards 
j into lengtlis, ho got tlje joint fight again, 
*] •which liad been twisted out of its plal*e, 

1 and having bound it up in splints, went to 
the levee, promising t<£ call on bis rduni. 

Nil'. Swift looked in, about an hour 
before four o’clock, and told us to get up 
the kitchen table and make things ready, 

1 while lie went for liis amputating instru- 
ments. 

One of the apprentices told him that a 
gentleman had been there, and what the 
gentleman had said and (Cone. 

“ Tell him from mo he’s a quack,” said 
Mr. Swift. “ I say the leg must come off!” 


TICK LOUD OF OVST.LE CRAZY. 

X awKU.in CV’tlo Crazy 
Ami am il i King and Lord, 

*Tis furnished well lor all my needs. 

Cellar and ted and board. 

And up in the topmost attic 
The furl best from the earth, 

I keep jny choice."! treasures 
And gems of greatest worth. 

A nobly storked museum 

Of ail that’s rare and bright, 

XVith plans: ah! many a thousand! 

For sotting the -wrong world right. 
Plans for destroying evil 
And poverty and pain. 

And stretching life to a hundred years 
Of vigorous heart and brain. 

I’ve books in (Ja&tlo Crazy 
Tliat solve the riddles of time, 
«®\nd'4nnke oltl histories easy 

With all tlicir sorrow and crime. 

Books that divulge all secrets 
That science has ever thought, 

And might- lead us back to Eden 
If meu could ever bo taught. 

J’vo plans for weaving velvet 
From the spider’s web m> thin. 

For butt lint; up the sunshine. 

And diddling ruin to gin. 

For limling the essence of beauty 
And selling it for a crown — 

Aye 1 half a crown — and less than that— 
To the favourites of the town ! 
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I’ve plans for converting the heathen, 
Hans for converting ourselves — 
Perhaps the greatest of heathens ! — 
All in a row on my shelves. 

IVe plans for transmuting pebbles 
Into the minted gold, 

And fixing dew into diamonds 
As bright as wero ever sold. 

Though Castle Crazy’s open, 

To all who wish to see. 

Very few people care to come, 

And explore its wealth with me. 

I very well know the reason — 
Prithee ! don’t miss the point ! 

I am the centre of wisdom — 

The world is out of joint I 


A SOUTH CAROLINA HUNT. 

The battle of Frcdricksburg having 
closed the campaign in Virginia for the 
winter of 1 802-3, 1 determined to move to 
the more temperate region of Sou i ll Caro- 
lina and see what the chances were of 
active operations in a state where extreme 
cold is never "known. There a winter's 
day is seldom sharper than is the bright 
crispness of early spring with us, and so, 
leaving the frozen ground of the Old Do- 
minion,! started southward with an English 
comrade and two adventurous members of 
the British legislature. Those pilgrims from 
St. Stephen’s were determined to coach 
themselves thoroughly as to the prospects 
of the South, and the d&. ger of being cap- 
tured or shot while running the lines had 
not acted as a deterrent to their enterprise. 

The journey was anything but a pleasant 
one, for the railroads of the Confederacy 
had. been overtaxed in the transportation 
of troops and supplies, and were literally 
worn out. Not only were the cars dilapi- 
dated, but the iron way had become frayed, 
bent, and twisted — the ballast was in a 
miserable condition, and most of the sleepers 
jumped as the trains passed over them. 
Our companions on the journey wore 
mostly wounded men from the late battle 
of Fredricks burg, North and South Caro- 
linians, who, poor fellows, were on their 
way down South to recruit themselves, 
and be in readiness for the next campaign. 
Their principal occupation want in attend- 
ing to their wounds, and assisting each, by 
pouring water on the rolls of bandage that 
strapped the stricken limb. Pallid, wan, 
and blue-lipped, it was painful to see them 
writhe at every jolt as we passed over the 
uneven track ; in fact, each car had very 
much the appearance of a moving hos- 
pital. The only assistance we could render 
was to offer our tobacco-pouches or a cigar, 
as a soothing sedative. 


At length, after a weary four days of 
jolting and delay, of shuntings and break- 
downs, we reached the city by the sea, and 
delighted, indeed, was I, after more than ! 
a year, to see once again the red cross of 
St. George floating from the gaff peak of 
her Majesty's ship Petrel. Well, if the 
Petrel had not been swinging at- her anchors 
in Charleston harbour, it is more than pro- 
bable [ should never have written anything j 
about hunting in South Carolina. The | 
officers of this ship had shown much hos- |‘ 
pitality to the residents and garrison of j 
the town, and it was determined by flit' ! 
staff of General Beauregard, to return flic ' 
courtesy, by inviting them to a, hunt up J 
country, and as soon as our arrival was jj 
known we -were included in the invitation. ;; 
One of the chief originators of the pleasant ! 
scheme was Captain Trcnholm, the son of !, 
a well-known merchant, afterwards score- j* 
tnry of the Confederate Treasury, whose I 1 
blockade* runners, defying the Yankee !! 
cmisfrs, managed to creep into the pro- 
scribed harbour under the gloom of dark j; 
and boisterous nights, bringing with them, l ! 
inj’ddkiou to their supplies for the Con- ji 
fedora cy, many luxuries, a, goodly quantify ;! 
of which wove to be devoted to the enter- ■' 
bailment of the hunters daring the three t 
days’ log-hut. life in the forest. The in- i 
terval, before starting on our expedition !, 
to the “pine barrens, ’ I employed in deli- ■ ( 
vering letters of introduction, and one nf ; 
my earliest visits was to the British consul, i' 
who up to that time had been permit ted | ; 
by the South to exorcise the privilege of his j. 
station. j 

On the morning of my visit to the consul ! 

I was seated chatting with him in his |: 
room, when a. tap at. the door, as though 
from th“ slender finger of a, timid maiden, 
ciist.urbed ns. In answer to the cry of ! 
“ Come in,” an individual of huge propor- 
tions entered the room, holding before him j 
his battcrdB bat, and in the richest brogue ; 
affably exekimed, “Good mornin’, gintlc- j 
min!” He was a brawny fellow, with an dj 
arm that could have cast a bull by the ; 
horns, with bright, sly, grey eyes, a small j 
allowance of nose, and an upper lip that • 
carried an aero of stubble. ( ; 

“ What do yon want, sir ?” asked ilie 
consul. , j 

“ Plase yer honor,” answered Pat, “it’s 'j 
British I am, and it’s me cxirnption papers ; 
I’ll be wantin’, for, murther ! the enrollin’ ij 
officer is afthcr me.” 1 1 

“ "What’s your name, and where were you l 
born, my man ?” was the next query. 
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“ It’s Michael O’Rafferty is me name, 
yet* honor, and I come from county Con- 
naught, close l)y Roscommou, yer honor, 
and that’s the truth if it was me last words, 
for I wouldn’t decaivo yer honor, if it was 
my last breath.” 

“ How long- have you been settled here?” 
demanded the consul. 

Tlio applicant seemed alarmed at the 
stem tone of the question, and answered 
rapidly : 

tk Tin years if I live till next October, 
yea* honor ; and I had an uncle that was 
wid the Juke at Waterloo, yer honor, as all 
the O’RaHerties will tell yer, if yer honor 
will only ax them. Ah ! that was a battle 
if yer honor plaises ! Oh, murfher !” 

“ Are you a naturalised citizen, or have 
)uii ever declared your intention t'* become 
one ?” was the next iflquirv. 

41 Me, ver junior !” cried tho man in vir- 
tuous astonishment. ‘* Divil a bit! Pm 
British, yei honor, a subject of the quano’s, 
Ood bless her* and long life toiler! Didn’t 
me own gi*andfa t her, Terence O'Ralferty 
by mime, tight tor her blessed grnndfid her, 
rest his soul, at that very same battle of 
Seringa put nut ? To be* share be did! yei* 
honor, and that's no lie.>." 

I ! a vo you ever voted r 1 ' was now ashed. 

“Voic'd! and why fur should 1 voter” 
cried the man. 14 Pd .scorn to do it and 
me in America, and a thrue .British sub- 
ject . Is it loikely ?” 

“Then on are prepared to swear that you 
are not a naturalised citizen, that you have 
never declared your intention to become 
one, that you have never voted, and that 
you are a British subject ?” 

Swear it, yer in. mu* ! Faith, I’d swear 
it. on :i sack of Bibles, and as often as yer 
honor plaises, or me name’s not. .Michael 
O’lfrdlerty^” And having v\i|>ed his mouth 
on the cull of Ins coat, he kissed, with a 
loud smack, the book which was handed to 
him, and went on his way rejoicing, with 
his exemption papers in his poelait . 

% A short time afterwards, when consular 
functions were broken olf between the 
Southern States and Great Britain, “this 
little game” of tlio Jrisk settlers, I heard a 
Confederate remark, was “ busted,” and, 
poor Put, to his disgust, was unwillingly 
obliged to show his Pat-riotism by shouldev- 
ing a ritle, and taking his share of the 
lighting in defence of the country of liis 
adoption. 1 have simply related tliis little 
incident that those who read may judge of 
the value of Irish time-serving loyalty. 

Our party met on the second morning of 


our advent in Charleston at the Mill’s 
House. After introductions to the olfieers » 
of t lie Petrel, we drove to the Savannah 
railway station, where a special train was 
waiting to carry ns over sonic' fifty miles * 
up country. At the “depot” wo found 
i Captain Trenliohn, and through him we* \ 
made the acquaintance of Captain Dean- j! 
regard and (’apt a in Chisholm, one the * 
brother, and botli aide's to the general. A \ 
•sight especially gratifying to those who [ 
sojourn in the pine barrens of South Caro- j 
lina was afforded in a pyramid of deal j 
cases, tattooed with the most encouraging j 
of brands, such as Sillcry, Veuve Cliquot, ! 
Chateau Margeaux, Vieux Cognac, &c., itc. j 
Thyse, with countless canisters of preserved 
dainties, caused much loss of time while j 
being stowed with tender can* in the baggage j 
waggons. .With good companions and cheer- j 
ing liquors the railroad ride was cheated 
of its dreariness, and we glided into the 
storehouse-looking depot of Pocot align, 
after an apparently brief ride. Walker's 
brigade was encamped round the station, 
and acted as a corps of observation and a J 
check ypon any federal advance from the 
neighbourhood of Hilton Head and Port 
Royal. The position of Pocotaligo was one 
of strategic importance, as it preserved 
intact, the railway communicat ion between. 
Charleston ami Savannah. It. had already 
been the scene of ari ierce light, in which || 
the Northern troops had been driven hack j; 
will] loss, and it might- at any time prove ;* 
the Rattle-ground for the rival armies in j; 
its vicinity- Tho isolated battalions sta- j| 
tinned in tin* swamps, midwa\ between tlio b 
pleasurable inlluouces of two large towns, j 
had but a couple of sources of excitement j 
during the day — supposing there was no | 
driving in of piequets by the ear my — and jj 
^ tin's excitement consisted in the arrival of |j 
two railway trains. Our cars were soon 
surrounded by a nu»l> ol troopers, he- . 
spurred and bo-sabred, clamouring lor j 
papers and the latest news from Charleston. j 
lu expectation of our coming, we found j 
waiting for us the general commanding j 
and some members of his staff, beside** \ 
some oifceer.f, who, in conjunction with the j 
gentlemen of Charleston, were to be, our I 
hosts in the pine forest. Of course, as j 
usual, in tlial land of liquid hospitality, j 
njitliinq could ho achieved until tho grace j 
cup bad gone round, and following the j 
general iuto a wooden shanty, libations of j 
“ old corn ” were quaffed from a tiu pau- 1 
nikin. A herd of all broods, from tho 
“ Marsh lackey ” to the thoroughbred 
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Morgan and Kentucky, caparisoned in 
the most incongruous fashion — some wjdli 
“ Texan trees,’ * others with the Mexican 
saddle, and a few with the old citizen pig- 
skin — were in waiting. We had about six 
miles to travel before reaching the log-hut 
on the hunting grounds, but we were not 
long getting over the distance, for with (.he 
natural exhilaration of British sailors, our 
friends of the Petrel crowded all sail, and 
it was charming to observe the coniidcnco 
of hand with which they worked the 
running gear of their horses. At the 
outset there was a slight difficulty in 
getting the craft to answer to their helms, 
but as the ship’s doctor was “ aboard,” 
wo cared little for collisions or coining to 
grief. 

The expedition, although hastily planned, 
had been admirably provided for. Several 
ladies, members oi* the families of planters 
in the neighbourhood, had undertaken to 
make habitable the neglected log-liuts, and 
as we drew rein in front of the long low 
building, we caught a glimpse of 11 uttering 
dresses as the kindly amateur chamber- 
maids — their work completed — .escaped 
from the rear. Entering these rough 
buildings of the forester, we found their 
crudeness softened down by the cunning 
hand of woman. 

While we were pottering about the 
verandah, helping ourselves to irritating 
snacks of dried tongue, as a relish to the 
champagne cup which Captain Beauregard’s 
servant was busily engaged in concocting, 
came galloping np the Ni in rods of the 
neighbourhood, with their guns athwart 
the pommel, and strapped to i ho saddles 
dangled bouquets of wild ducks and snipe, 
while others of Waltoniari tendencies 
brought us abundance of fish with the 
pearly lustre still upon the scales. t 

It was too late to think of sport that 
day, so we wandered through the tall pine 
stems and deep into the surrounding forest. 
In what rank luxuriance grew almost every 
species of the evergreen, and notably the 
rich clumps of live oak. In some parts of 
our path these trees interlaced their over- 
lapping branches, and from tlih jirtVied roof 
of timber hung a mossy parasite, giving to 
this open ceiling a graceful tracery of 
Gothic character, and seeming as if it were 
nature’s design for the nave of a mighty 
cathedral. Every inch of the path had 
some marked feature to attract our atten- 
tion. Here flourished those famous cane 
brakes, oftentimes the hiding-place of the 
runaway negro, and always the homo of 


the terrapin and alligator. As the breeze 
sighed over the wilderness of reeds, their 
leaf- tufted tops rustled the melancholy 
dirge of the swamp. Towering above the 
undergrowth stood noble trees, survivors 
of the primeval forest, while around them 
lay their fellows, fallen victims, to rot and 
decay, and half immersed in the miry 
poison of their beds. The leafy monsters that 
raised their wide- spreading heads 1 leaven- ■ 
ward, were strangled, bound, and chained 
by the parasite vines, which, festooning 
about the brawny limbs, nourished on the 
life they were slowly but surely destroying ; 
and not content with this, they threw their . 
shoots back to earth, and seemed to bind 
with additional fetters fho victim which, 
as the wiud blew, appeared as though 
writhing to escape from its bonds. 

It was wonderfully cheering, on our 
return from a long walk, to find the largest, 
room of ilie Jog-house brilliantly illumi- 
nated with blockade-mu candles, whilst r 
down the centre, a deal table, covered with 
the whitest damask, stretched itself hos- 
pitably. The delicate odour of the gumbo 
soup tortured t lie hungry crowd with its 
"promises — a soup conceded from the 1 
young capsules of oera, and mixed with 
to matos a. id Indian corn, well spiced and 
seasoned and made oleaginous with butter. 
There was the savoury smell of fish brown- 
ing in its hot bath of oil, the aroma of 
turtle tins and turtle steaks, a sacrificial 
dish to propitiate the alder-manic gods, 
and a mingling of the substantial steams 
of the roast, hissing before the wood lire, 
with just a flavouring puif from the crisp- 
ing snipe* and duck. As J write, I rise 
above myself at the recollection of that 
epicurean night, and 1 contemplate with 
scorn the pros]>ccl of dining off a plain 
leg of mutton. # 

Increased in our own estimation, and 
certainly in bulk from the client's of the 
banquet, our sailor friends talked about 
letting out reefs, and as most of those 
present were military, I may say there wri/i 
a uniform unbuttoning ami releasing of the 
tightness of the waist. The different wines 
had been served ith a nicety so suitable 
•to each dish, that had Brillat Savariu him- 
self been present, he could not but havo 
been charmed with this hospitable spurt 
of the blockaded South. Ear into the 
night we sat kissing the slender lips of 
our claret and hock glasses — songs and 
stories beguiling the fleeting time. Now 
it was “ a southerly wind and a cloudy 
sky” delighting the American sportsman, 
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or the latest negro witticism convulsing 
the English visitors, liut when the mor- 
row was two hours old, up rose our whip- 
per-in, Captain Elliott, and, with a face 
transparent with good humour, he tried to 
look stern, and despotically ordered us to 
our beds. Said he: “ Gentlemen, I reckon 
you came down here to hunt, ami you’ll 
have to be afoot mighty early, sol suggest 
we varmoose this rauohe and leave a smile 
in the bottle for waking, as 1 conclude 
you’ll all want, a 4 reviver’ before 1 get you 
into your saddles.” 

The apartment which had boon allot led 
to the two M.P.’s, my comrade and myself, 
was filled with the eddies of the raw morn- 
ing wind, and we had an yEolian harp ac- 
companiment to our slumbers. On the 
hearth danced and blazed a hickory- wood . 
tin*, snapping ami cracking as it. park’d j 
wit h its -warmth, and singing out its tiny 
pulls of steam; but. the thorough draught. 
<,u all sides beat, back into the chimney the 
struggling heal, and reduced the blaze inio^ 
'milling more than a night light to guide 
us to our beds. Divesting ourselves of our 
coats, \yo east, ourselves upon the mouuos 
of blankets, each having made the other 
solemnly promise that during the insensi- 
bility of Deep, no unfair attempt si Am Id be 
made to purloin from his companion an 
undue shave of the warm covering. To 
our misfortune, the newt- room bad been 
( unied into a. cockpit, where the young 
game birds of the Petrel were caged for 
ihe night, and from the time of our retiring 
until almost, dawn a hot- naval engag< meat 
was k» pi. up, with lighting ami struggling 
for stolen pillows and filched coverlids. 
Hut, avast there! let mo look at home, 
i Taking advantage of my first slumber, my 
i comrade had raised hi msel (* gingerly, like a 
! midnight ro!J>or, ami, discovering me to be 
| fin* <nme in the land of dreams, deltly un- 
! wound me from my blanket. Aroused by 
| the alarum of the whistling draughts, 1 
i awoke to my wrongs, and, wah f a deep 
spirit of revenge upon me, 1 in n 


.avenge upon me, 1 m my turn 
unrolled him, like a mummy, from Ins ill- 
gotten swath ing-clotlies. Scarcely had 1 
performed this" act of nftributivn justice, 
than the four-poster in the opposite corner 
began to groan and creak with the preino-^ 
nitory symptoms of battle, and soon a voice* 
was beard protesting that it k * wouldn t 
stand it any longer,” and insisting upon 
the return of “ that pillow.” 1 he restora- 
tion of this article was accompanied by a 
dull thud, which made the four-poster 
tremble under its violence. Then, in the 


indefinite glow of the dying embers, wo 
beheld the two shadowy forms of the legis- 
lators contending for the prize. Scarcely 
had all these (piamds ceased, and slumber 
at last silenced the noisy crew, than Captain 
Elliott entered the room, and tooted the 
huntsman’s revoil on a crow-horn. At first 
lie was received with dreamily-muttered 
adjectives, which, failing to have any eifeet, 
were followed by wide-awake entreaties for 
another forty winks; and, finally, the 
appeals being unsuccess! ul, various articles 
within reach were hurled at the chanticleer 
proclaiming the morn. 

Seated on the sides of our couches, slug- 
gishly tugging at stubborn boots, all were 
restored to animation when the black ser- 
vants entered the room, bringing with 
them the American eye opener,” and 
though bitter the draught, most grateful 
ami invigorating was il. Uelmv long* wo 
wore seated at. the breakfast -table, clearing 
up by candle light, the debris ol yester- 
day’s banquet. Wild duck bones, devilled 
in a perfect mound of cayenne * -euiTied 
terrapin and turtle, and well - seasoned 
dishes tlr^t could excite a torpid liver, 
quickly worked a cure on the shuttered 
nerves of the halfiresied party. While 
breakfasting, the hordes were brought up 
and tethered in front of the verandah. 
As an especial favour and kindness to me, 
us 1 at the time imagined, Gaptaiu Tren- 
holm had provided for mv use a horse 
of such superior quality that ii> had h en. 
kept; back in the stable for fear its high- 
bred points might excite the jealousies 
of tin* other guests. k was suggested 
that instead of the horse coming tome 1 
I should go to the horse. 1 found a line, 

I handsome, but vicious - looking creature, 
with a negro groom, attempting to get 
u*ir it, but in reply tn the coaxing ex- 
clamations of solio, souo, the brute only 
whisked his tail, and stamped fretfully, 
sidling away with ears thrown back and 
the white of the eye particularly visible. 

1 now discovered that this horse was the 
rogue of the stable, and not the. kind of 
annual one would prefer to mount when 
carrying m double-barrelled gun at half- 
cock and galloping through a maze of 
trees, on tins first hunt in a South Caro- 
lina forest. No sooner was I on his back 
than lie made a bolt Irom the stable en 4 
closure and took me in Saracenic tashion, 
in a series of wide swoops, around the 
clearing in which the log- house was built. 
The rest of the cavalcade wore mounted, 
and some of our sailor friends watched my 
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wild career with cither great interest or 
great misgiving, for as I neared them they 
saw that a collision was almost inevitable, 
the brute holding the bit between its teeth, 
and doing just what it liked with its rider. 
A negro had been running after me fol- 
lowing my scenes in the circle, like a dark 
Widdieomb, and watching his opportunity 
to give me my gun, but each time he 
approached me, my brute shied away, 
and it was only by a frantic effort on the 
bit that I at last succeeded in “fetching” 
the man, nearly dragging him off his feet 
as I made a clnteli at the “shooting iron/’ 

“Hold hard there!” “Can’t you take 
him away?” saluted me as I joined the 
sporting troop, for my motions were eccen- 
tric in the extreme, now drifting sideways 
and carrying with me every obstacle, now 
waltzing anything but gracefully, scattering 
my partners, and generally doing the 
haute ecole; but it was a performance 
which made me sincerely regret that 1 car- 
ried a loaded gun instead of a stout riding 
whip. That gun was a source of intense 
misery to me and fear to others. Handle 
it as carefully as I would, the pranks of my 
curveting steed so constantly changed my 
position, that its muzzle was either digging 
into somebody’s ribs, or else the barrels 
were levelled point blank between the eyes 
of my next neighbour. 

After a very uncomfortable ride through 
the close pine stems, wo came to a spot oil 
a bridle path where Captain Trenholm 
commenced telling us off, one by one, to 
our respective stands, alii going the road at 
intervals of some two hundred yards, both 
horse and the dismount cal rider being well 
concealed by the undergrowth. Before 
putting the hounds in to beat up the doer 
in our direction, Captain Elliott propounded 
to the unsophisticated the bearing to <ho 
observed whilst awaiting the approach of 
the game. Said lie to me, as lie pointed 
out a small sapling to which I was to tether 
iny beast of beasts: “You mustn’t smoke, 
you mustn’t tread on dry sticks, you* 
mustn’t, in fact, move from there” — point- 
ing to the sapling — “ you mustn’t cough, 
yon mustn’t sneeze, you* mif&cn’t even 
wink; but you must remain close and 
silent, and ready with your gun to take 
advantage of the deer as it rushes past. 
The dogs will warn you by their tongue 
when it is coming.” For half an hour I 
obeyed strictly these injunctions, and nearly 
burst a blood-vessel in my effort to restrain 
an inclination to cough, which at last over- 
came me and burst forth in a prodigious 


howl. Finding that no notice was taken j 
of this breach of rules, 1 indulged in a ‘ 
sneeze, and, to cap the whole, 1 by-and-bye 
produced my steel and flint and lighted my ' 
pipe. Presently, as if to rebuke me for my ; 
impatience, I heard the f uneful chorus of the 
dogs, accompanied by two or three shott^in 
rapid succession ; hut, as the hounds still, 
continued to give tongue, T knew that the 
deer had remained untouched. Nearer 
and nearer it approached, running the j 
gauntlet of an enfilading fire; but, strange 
to say, it escaped and passed some sixty 1 
feet in front of my stand, now appearing, \ 
now disappearing among the thick foliage. 

But ns good fortune would have it, I had 
been well warned of the coming and was 
ready, so that by covering the animal with |, 
my £un, and waiting a. good opportunity, 1 !, 

was fortunate enough to bring down the 
game that had defied the lire of half a dozen 
others. 

With a cheerful voice 1 gave the pre- 
concerted Indian whoop as a signal of 
success, and had scarcely cut the throat of 
the fat buck, ami performed the incidental 
offices of veucry, than my companions 
came trooping round, and there arose the 
cry of, “ Wlmt shall he have who killed 
the deer?” In my instance, instead of 
having “ his leather skin and horns to 
wear,” J was decorated in Somij Carolinian 
fashion, with the cross of honour, painted 
by an unskilful finger, dipped in tin* warm 
blood of the victim, and carried adown the { 
forehead, no.se, and chin, and barred across j 
the brow. 1 # bore my cross, as is the 
custom, all day Jong, and I believe I caused j 
some grumbling because I refused to diue 
in it. Out of the six deer that were , 
“jumped” that day but one fell, and that [ 
to my gun. 

We only left the hunting grounds when • 
the light was failing, and there was a j 
cha-uce of mistaking in the darkness the j 
numerous bridle paths that intersected j 
each otjier through the woods. So away j 
we went homewards, helter-skelter, follow- \ 
ing the guide who picked the way, now j 
lunging across a flooded road, and shower- \ 
bathing each other, as the long lopping I 
stride of the horses sprayed the water I 
around; now snaking along a trail that 
H cut through the closely - grow* in g pines, 
and occasionally finding yourself* leaping 
mid air, as your horse took some fallen 
trunk or gully, wdiicli, despite the darkness, 
was visible to his quick eyes, though hidden 
from yours. It was no use to think of 
guiding your steed, all you could do was 
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to lot the horse have his head and pick his 
i way as best suited him. Our pace never 
altered until, glimmering through the 
j wood, the lights of our log-house became 
! visible, and then, with a wild hurrah to 
announce our coming, the horses were 
urged to their maddest speed, and we 
y‘ f swept out from the dark forest background 
?*' like so many phantom riders. 

Another glorious dinner, another turbu- 
lent night, and a day's duck and snipe 
j shooting, brought our Nimrodie enlcrtain- 
I incut to an end, ami i he following morning 
saw us on our way back to Charleston. 
The venison that had fallen to my gun was 
j equally divided between the officers of the 
j Petrel and myself, m^ portion being in- 
| 1 ended as a present to our consul, with 

| whom, indeed, we were to dine that evon- 
i ing, he having most considerately waved all 
, questions of costume, and bid us to his table 
; in our travelling roughness. 

f 

: MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERl't. 

Or all the subjects on which nonsense 
: can be talked, or written, there is, per? 

{ Imps none more fertile in absurdities than 
; the everlasting controversy on the endless 
i question of the “ subjection of women.” 

; Whether women are to vote, to si’o in par- 
| liament, to be doctors, lawyers, and clerks, 

1 as the one party hotly contends they 
; should be, or whether are they to coniine 
» their att tuition exclusively to the smaller 
1 details of domestic life, as the other side 
| -with equal vehemeuee insists, are questions 
on which debate, never ceases. And the 
v point is argued with an amount of aevi- 
; morty, a shrillness of invective, and a 
! general loss of temper, quite amazing to 
I contemplate. It is no part of our present 
! purpose to say anything on tlie points at 
issue between the contending parties. It 
may bo that there is a good deal to be said 
on both sides — a good deal, at all events, 
is said on both sides. We do not propose 
| to disturb the mass of false argument, 
of stale claptrap, and of stolid bigotry 
under which the subject has been buried 
by a long succession of controversial 
sextons., llut there is one reform, one 
road to a real emancipation of womeif, 

. which stands some chance of being over- 
looked in the heat and turmoil of the main 
< light, to which we are anxious to call the 
attention of all the comb&tants. Of the 
upholders of what may be called tlie 
domestic theory, for the reason that there 


is nothing in the proposed change in any 
great degree hostile to their views, and of • 
the red-hot emancipators, because, without 
if, no part of the revolution for which 
they long, can ever bo successfully carried 
out. It is of no use to open to women more 
extended fields for work and for earning „ 
money, so long as large numbers of them 
are deprived of any control over their own 
earnings. Until married women’s pro- 
perty is protected by the same laws that 
protect the property of the rest of her 
Majesty’s subjects, it is idle to talk of tlie 
emancipation of women. 

At the present time, a married woman, 
so far as the possession of property is con- 
cerned, is, in the eye of the law, simply a 
non-existent personage. At common law 
there is hub one person in a matrimonial 
partnership, and that person is the husband. 
Under this singular system, a wife, on her 
marriage, is supposed to make her husband 
an absolute gift of all her personal pro- 
perty. lie may do what, he likes with it, 
and she has no sort of claim upon it from 
the moment of the marriage. If she bo 
fortunate enough to bo possessed of real 
estate as a, spinster, it will avail her little 
in her changed condition. The husband 
is entitled to receive the rents and profit** 
of Hie wife's estates, and to spend them as 
he pleases. There br, obviously, a little 
mistake in the marriage service somewhere. 

It, is, in fact, the wife who endows her 
husband with all her worldly goods. It is j 
true that tlie husband professes to endow j 
the wife, but that is nothing but a pleasant i 
fioiion, a merry little jest. This irrespon- | 
si bio power which the man enjoys over the \ 
woman’s property, applies not only to such | 
property as she may have brought with her i 
at her marriage, but to anything and every- ; 
filing she may acquire afterwards. The j 
wife, being a nobody in law, is incapable of 
entering into a contract, she cannot sue or 
be sued, and is, consequently, quite unable 
legally to earn anything whatever. If she 1 
work for wages, the wages are her hus- 
band's. If she write a book, she lias no- 
thing to do vyth the profits. If she paint 
a pietur<? the price of it is not her own. 

■ And here is one of the most fertile sources 
of hardship ; here is tlie tyranny of man, 
of which we hear so much, unmistakable 
fow once. The had husbands, there is no 
doubt, have it all their own way. 

The Courts of Equity have, no doubt, 
provided a certain sort of remedy for some 
of the evils resulting from this system. A 
| woman may, if she happen to know that 
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the law will assist her, guard her properly 
by settlement. But this device is, unfortu- 
nately, Tjot understood as a rule by persons 
out of the higher ranks of society, and is, 
besides, not to be adopted without legal 
formalities of an expensive nature. And, 
again, in cases of very small property, or in 
cases of wives of the wage-earning class, 
the security resulting from a settlement is 
not obtainable. The wilb of what is gene- 
rally known as a working man, although lie 
is in many cases merely an idle, drunken 
rascal, is defenceless, unless, indeed, her 
husband is good enough to desert her alto- 
gether. In this case she reaps a double 
advantage. She gels rid of a ruffian, who 
as often tvs nob beats as well as robs nor, 
and a protection order, from a magistrate 
will seem e her earnings to her own use. 
But the worthless vagabond who does no 
work himself, and is content to live in idle 
dissipation on his wile’s poor earnings, is, 
as a rule, quite alive to the peculiarities of 
the situation, lie knows, no man heller, 
that as long as he lives 'with his wife, arid 
does not beat, tier with move than average 
ferocity, the law is on his side. TBs wife’s 
earnings arc bis, nob hers. Rvcii, itidicd, 
if he live in a state of semi-desertion, so to 
speak, he has only to re-appear at brief 
intervals to keep Ins miserable rights alive. 
F or a protect ion-oiVi^!* is only issued in 
proof of utter unmistakable desertion. 
Again, in many of these- wretched cases the 
protect ion-order comes loo laic. The little , 
fund the wife may have brought to the 
common stock at. her marriage has been 
squandered in drink and debauchery ; the 
savings which she may have accumulated 
by painful industry and care during her 
married life have been swept* off to assist 
the flight of the worthless scamp, to whom 
the law gives the property in them. And 
even if the system of protection-orders were 
extended — even if a woman could obtain 
from a magistral e protection for her earn- 
ings even in cases where the husband still 
afHicts her with his presence — it may be 
doubted whether much good would be done. 
There is often, although persons 

appear to doubt it, actually a spirit of deli- 
cacy in hard working women, and the* 
parade of domestic grievances in a public 
court, is an ordeal from which all women, 
of however humble a station, naturally tfnd 
instinctively shrink. There is but one 
tiling to be done. Married women must 
be given absolute control over their pro- 
perty arid earnings. 

As this is one of those changes, important 
indeed in themselves, but ottering none of 


those opportunities of making political 
capital, which elevate matters of far Jess 
real public importance into interesting 
“questions,” it is not surprising that while 
some people have languidly admitted the 
existence of injustice for years, no reform 
has been effected. Nor can we wonder 
that the excellent measure by which "Mr. 
Russell Cfurnoy, the Recorder of London, j 
seeks to redress the wrongs of married 
women’s properly, has been hampered and 
impeded in its progress for some time. 
When Mr. Gurney’s bill was first intro- j 
d iieet I, the obstructives clamoured loudly, j 
and not without temporary success. Our ! 
old friends, the “floodgates,” and l he 
“framework of society,” were on active , 
service on the occasion. All the old bug- j 
bears were rubbed up and paraded before 
a* not inattentive House of Commons. 
Dim were the pictures of wives living in 
luxury on acquired properly, while the 
husband, who had had reverses, had to 1 
oif as best ho might, with which the nppo- j 
units of reform illustrated their object ions. I 
Instead of < hat delightful mutual confidence, IJ 
4 i\ hich should exist between husband and |j 
wife, said those gentlemen, consider what s j 
result will follow I lie passing of this bill. 
Mutual jealousy, roniinual squabbles about 
money, endless litigation, uncertainty as 
to who should defray the most necessary | 
household expenses, would be among the | 
inevitable consequences. Mamed life would j 
, henceforth become a mere matter ol* eon- , 

1 t in uni •bargaining, haggling, and, possibly, j; 
client ing. Furthermore, some of* I hrs!e ima- 
giriafivc gentlemen roundly declared i heir 
disbelief in the existence of any hardship 
at all, and argued wall the greatest cool- j 
ness that there was no reason for any 
change in this best of all possible systems, 
and that the bill, far from irloing good, 
would only do harm. Under these cir- 
cumstances the bill was referred to a Select 
Committee of* the House, which, nfier j 
taking or i deuce, .reported, as was to bo j 
vxpected, in favour of the measure. *■ > 

Rvcry witness, examined before this 
Committee had personal knowledge of 
hardships occurring under the exist ing 
law, and although there is a certain un- 
avoidable similarity about most of the cases 1 
cited, it may be well for us to refer to 
them as illustrative of the existence of a 
state of things of which persons who have | 
not studied the question have possibly a. 
very inadequate idea. 

One curious case is of a wido w who had 
been left by her deceased husband with a 
siillieient property of some hundreds a 
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year. A travelling pedlar, wlio had no 
don lit studied tlie Jaw, bethought himself 
that he should like this agreeable little 
property. As .he probably doubled his 
powers of fascination, or thought that the 
wealthy widow's lawyers might be unplea- 
santly careful of their client s interests, 
he adopted the ingenious deviee of making 
the object of his mercenary ailed ions in- 
toxicated, and of inducing her, when iu 
that condition, to become his wife. Fortu- 
nately for the unhappy woman, her pro- 
perty vias principally real estate, and a bill 
in Chancery to enforce the equity of her 
settlement, led to a compromise wit h the 
pedlar. Had the property been in any other 
form, the husband in this ease' might have 
put it in his poeketand have deserted his wife 
as soon as lie pleased, leaving her* entirely 
v it hunt- remedy. Two east's are quoted by 
a witness who had been secretary to the 
Haw Amendment* kSorieiy, when this ques- 
tion was brought, lx* fore it as lar hack 
as 'do. In the one ease, a lady possessed 
ol property worth two thousand a. year, 
had hern married, either through ignorance 
or carelessness, without, sett I* merits. *H.ei® 
husband convened the whole of this pro- 
perty into moiry, r, pent tie j >;*« .*veus, and 
having go! probably all he ever married 
the unfortunate lady for. descried her. At 
the lime this enr*c was before the Law 
Amendment Society, tin* poor lady was 
getting a precarious living by tlower- 
niakiiig, and was, of course, always liable 
to the let urn of her husband and the loss 
of anything* sue might be able to save. In 
the second east', the \\ if* had hi en a. widow, 
and had been left by her first, husband, a 
wim* mrreliuul. a considerable amount of 
property in stock, Ac. Being entirely 
igiufl'ant of law, she married her second 
husband without thought of settlements, 
and was horrified to liml, after it was t'oo 
late, that she bad entirely made away with 
the interests of her children by the tirsi 
i^iarriage. It does not ftppear tlTfht in this , 
case the behaviour of the second liushanu 1 
was at all bad, or that the wife and children 
suffered. Jlut that was no fault of the 
legal stale of matters. Another legal wit- # 
ness cites a case of peculiar hardship. A 
married woman, who was in service, was 
afilieted with an idle arid dissipated hus- 
band. Hu did not absolutely i lit real her, 
and, as she was in service, could not be 
said to have deserted her.- But his prac- 
tice was periodically to swoop down upon 
her and to carry off every farthing that 
she had saved, reducing her on such occa- 
sions to utter poverty. It is difficult to 


imagine a more heart-breaking, hopeless 
life than this poor woman, who was per- 
fectly industrious, respectable, and careful, 
must have led. fn such a case as tin's, the 
law offered her a direct premium to fall 
into careless, thriftless habits. Why toil 
and save, if a worthless scamp such as this 
is to reap the advantage? And yet she did, 
again and again, ami thousands like her 
art* doing it (‘very day willi similar results. 

' The evidence of the Reverend Septimus 
Hansard, the rector of Bethnal (liven, who 
has probably as much experience among 
working people as most- men, speaks with 
no uncertain sound as to this point. Ho 
has, known many cases of hardship arising 
from the present shite of the law, and cites 
one of singular brutality. A woman had 
saved a lilt It; money with :i view to her 
confinement. The husband, becoming 
aware that the poor creature had a. little 
store somewhere, insisted upon its produc- 
tion, spent i<, and lelt. her to get through 
her trouble as best she might. That such 
a. monstrous proceeding ;\< this should be 
legally jKx.iihle is of itself enough to eon- 
ih mn tin* present system at once and for 
o\'m*. Ah*. M’au.'.lield, again, v, !io has la en 

j from < ighl. to ten years t Jin magisi rain at 

It la* Alarylebouc Rob-''’ (bur!, in London, 
and who was previuiislv lbs* some t ight years 
arid a. half in a himiiri* position in Liverpool, 
may bo expected to know something about 
tin: mailer. Nunici’nin cioe ■, says Mr. 
MansiioM, •“ have boon mentioned tn mo by 
women, Vvlirroa. woman having math* her- 
self a fresh home, either with or without 
lit*:- rhildren, has had the home piling! d 
and upset, by the husband coming 1o her 
and faking* possession of Bio win *lu of her* 
properly, ard even (h roy ing it, in virtue 

^.f hi.^ conjugal pover.” Air. Mansfield 

1 has met. with many east's of hard-working 
women who continued to live with drunken 

* hu.diamis by whom their earnings have 
been sysi (‘mat ieally spmif, and thinks that 

. (lie proper cure for this miserable state of 

* things lies not in an extension of the pro- 
tection-order system, but in a change in 
the lawffcwlu^eby the wife's earnings would 
he hers, and hers alone, without its being 
necessary for her to take public steps to 
secure them. The Rev. T. \V\ Kowle, 
rector of 1 fox ton, adds to the list ol* cases 
brought before the committee. I to has 
had cases before his notice where the hus- 
band has actually broken open drawers and 
taken away and sold children’s clothes, 
bought with the wife's own money. No 
wonder the poor women say to Air. Lewie, 
‘"what is the use of a body striving?’ 7 
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What, indeed! A lady from Belfast gives 
similar evidence, and Mr. Mundella, the 
member for Sheffield, who is a large manu- 
facturer in Nottingham, follows on the same 
side. Mr. Mundella employs about two thou- 
sand women, and, as fully forty per cent of 
this number are married, it is not surprising 
that he has plenty of instances of the in- 
justice of the present law to adduce. Here 
is Mr. Mundella' s answer to the request 
that he would favour the committee with 
his experience on this subject : 

44 1 will give the committee two instances 
whicli I know at this moment. One is 
that of a woman who married a widower 
having one child ; she took that child, and 
has been very kind to it, and brought it up. 
She had a good home of her own when 
she married this man, and yet this man has 
persecuted her and neglected her, and his 
drunken conduct Inis been so bad that she 
was obliged to take her furniture and go 
away with his child. That man has taken 
her articles of furniture out of her house 
while she 1ms been at work, and would 
repeatedly have sold the whole, but for the 
neighbours interposing some obstacles to 
prevent him from making oil* with all her 
property. 1 know another case of an ex- 
cellent woman, whose husband has really 
driven her away ; acting on the principle of 
“killing no murder,' ^^e has just stopped 
short of that in his cruel and abominable 
treatment of her. She went away from 
him, and got a little home together of her 
own. Five years ago she had a legacy left 
her, I think it was about fifty pounds, and 
the trustees will not pay it to her without 
her husband’s signature, and she dare not 
tell him, because he would go and draw it, 
and spend the whole of it. It would be a 
• great comfort to that woman if she could 
have that money; it would help to set her 
up in u little way of business, and do her 
a deal of good. I have a number of cases 
of this kind come before mo of women 
who marry early, and when they marry 
they can earn often as much as the man ; 
the men get sometimes into dissipated 
habits, and the women have *to kt’ep the 
family, and on Saturday, when they take 
their earnings home, the men will take the 
earnings, which ought to keep the family, 
away from them, and spend them in drink. 
I have known many cases of that kiull. 
It is very lamentable to see to what an 
extent the earnings of women are often 
dissipated by bad husbands, and they have 
no protection. ” 

Evidence such as this conclusively shows 
the existence of a state of things that erics 


aloud for reformation off the face of the 
earth, and Mr. Russell Gurney’s bill, which 
was favourably reported on by the com- 
mittee, and has since passed the House of 
Commons, will do the business pretty ef- 
fectually. This act places married women 
on the same footing, as regards the holding 
of property, as their husbands, and, while it 
gives them all rights to their property and 
secures them in its peaceful enjoyment, 
imposes on them, very properly, all the re- 
sponsibilities which attach to other citizens. 
Thus, while a married woman will, for the 
future, retain by law possession of all the 
property of wliicli she may have boon pos- 
sessed at the time of her marriage, and of 
all that may afterwards come to her, she 
will be liable for her own debts. vShe will 
be liable to the parish for the maintenance 
of her husband if she have money and lie 
have none, and she will lie liable, equally 
with her husband, for the maintenance of 
her children. She will, in a word, be sub- 
ject to the duties, as well as enjoy all the 
rights, of an in dependent holder of property. 
Provision is made for the summary sett lo- 
»nent of all questions as to the ownership 
of property which may arise between hus- 
band and, wife. Ill the event of a wife 
dying intestate, the case is to be governed 
by the same rules that obtain in the event 
of a husband’s dying intestate. A.U con- 
tingencies appear to have been carefully 
provided for, but it would have been well, 
we think, to have added a clause, expressly 
stating that a husband making away with 
any portion of his 'wife’s property or earn- 
ings against her will, should be liable to 
the same punishment as falls upon any 
other thief. The people who will chiefly 
benefit by the bill belong, as a rule, to the 
most ignorant class of the comm unity,, and 
are slow to understand anything* not stated 
very directly and plainly. It is a pity that 
this most important result of the act is only 
implied, and not clearly laid down as law. 

The on! 1 / arguments of any significance 
ifrgod against the adoption of Mr. Gurney’s 
bill have been : firstly, the danger of 
causing dissension 41) families, and weaken- 
ing the proper authority of husbands ; and, 
secondly, the danger of affording to frau- 
dulent couples dangerous fatalities for the 
cheating of creditors. But, as to both 
these points, wo have perfectly satisfactory 
evidence from New York, Massachusetts, 
and Vermont, in which states, as well as 
in Upper Canada, the law giving married 
women tlio right to hold property. It is 
possible that individual cases of family 
troubles and of successful swindling will 
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arise under the new state of things.* No 
system of society that could possibly be 
devised by man could be altogether per- 
fect and free from flaw. But it may be 
accepted .as certain that any possible dis- 
advantages resulting from a change in the 
law would be as nothing in comparison with 
the cruel hardships to which many women 
are subjected under the present system. 


nearer to Mortlands, but at each of these 
the porters were familiar with her face, 
wlvereas at Sco niton she was comparatively 
unknown. The darkest and shabbiest 
clothes she could find, and a double veil 
tied over her face, the little money she 
possessed in her purse, and an umbrella in. 
her hand — thus was she equipped. She 
had to pass the gateway of the stable-yard, 
What the respectable, prudent working- just inside which was Oscar's kennel, and, 


men of the country think on the subject is 
pretty clearly shown in the evidence of Mr. 
d. Ormorod, chairman of the Equitable 
Pioneer Co-operation Society at Rochdale. 
This society is composed almost exclusively 
of working-men, and numbers over seven 
thousand members. Many of the share- 
holders are women, and, under the rules of 
the society, they continue 1o hold their 
shares after marriage. The greatest care 
is taken by the committee of management, 
composed entirelyof workingmen, to secure 
the rights of married women, and any un- 
authorised application on the part of a hus- 
band for any moneys belonging to his v^ite 
is steadily refused. As to the strict legality 
of this rule, there may he some doubt ; hut, 
as the question has never been brought into 
court, as against, this society, there, can he 
no doubt that it works well ; and there can 
he st ill less doubt that what the industrious, 
provident working men of Rochdale do 
voluntarily for their wives, the la aw , shift- 
less idlers of the country should he bound 
by law to do for theirs. 

The first point in the woman's charter 
should ho “the Married Woman’s Property 
Bill of 18/0.” Tt is not so attractive, and 
showy a subject as are voting, and speech- 
making, and public showing-off of all the 
usual ridiculous kind ; but the reform has 
the? merit of being useful, and the still 
greater merit of being quite simple and 
practicably although, perhaps, in the eyes' 
of the rabid woman’s rights fanatics, th isj is 
its least recommendation. 
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CnAPTF.lv IV. 

It was a still, mild flight in February. 
There were a few stars, and but for them* 
it was q uite dark, when Maud unbolted a 
side door, and let herself out upon tfie 
terrace. It was then past two o clock, and 
the household had been in bed at. least/ an 
hour and a half. She had calculated that 


it would take her nearly two hours to walk 

into Scorn ton, where the train passed about * . _ 

four o’clock. There were two stations | clothes warehouse, where she might pro- 


at the sound of a footstep on the gravel, 
the dog began barking furiously. But, she 
had only to call to him, and ho was in- 
stantly silent, wagging his long shaggy 
tail in friendly recognition, as she ap- 
proached him. “My poor Oscar— -no! 
poor old boy. I am not corne to unchain 
yon. You and 1 shall take' no more walks 
together, no more solitary rumbles over 
happy hunting-grounds, (i nod-bye. dear old 
dog, who have been such a faithful friend and 
companion to mo; no one will miss mo here 
hut you.” She stooped down and kissed 
his rough grey head, and it seemed almost 
as though Oscar understood her meaning. 
ITe placed his two paws upon her shoulders, 
and whined. Maud felt more in parting 
from lurr dog, 1 believe, than in parting 
from her step-mother. 

She was ail excellent walker ; t lie night 
was fine, the road was good, and she was 
not troubled wit h nervousness. Twice when 
she heard the hoh-nujjed tread of country- 
men upon the road' she thought it as well 
to stand aside under tin? shadow of the 
hedge till they were passed; but slit; had 
* small fear of being molested ; her only fear 
was that, of being recognised. At the 
station, she had a quarter of an. hour, which 
seemed like three, to wait for the train. 
Ln the waiting-room there was a. poor 
woman with a baby, and a bag-man with 
;i black leather case, which he never let 
•oii^ °f his hand ; and both were so occu- 
pied with their separate charges, that they 
scarcely looked at the quiet woman in the 
corner, with an impenetrable veil on. She 
waited to take her ticket, till the train was 
actually alongside the platform: she then 
stopped, unobserved, into an empty second- 
class compa rt mont, and felt t hat she was safe* 

It \v;1¥f soTarly when she reached Salis- 
bury that none of the shops were open; 
and the train for Bock worth did not leave 
till ten o’clock. She had a cup of coffee 
a*d a crust, of bread, and then, acting upon 
the plan she had arranged, she set out to 
wander about the quaint old town, until 
she could see the shutters being taken down 
from some “ slop shop,” or ready-made 
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euro what she required. Slvo threaded the 
still silent streets, lit by the pale light of 
the winter daybreak, until she came to the 
Close, and found herself standing before 
that perfect old building, the cathedral. 
Presently a decrepit old man made his way 
across the green, and unlocked a .side- 
door. There was t© be an early service, 
and he was come to put all in order: 
Maud followed him. Hers was not. what 
may be called a religious temperament. 
Sho liad not. found, perhaps she had not 
looked for, much comfort in church ser- 
vices; and when she bent her knees each 
morning, it was to confess, indeed, that she 
was unworthy of the least of all God’s 
gifts, but not that sho sought, for strength 
to meet the trials of the day. Those trials 
were not of a kind that most readily lead 
such natures to look for help beyond this 
world. Devastating sorrows, great shocks 
of fortune, and the like, may bring even 
the proudest and least dependent souls to 
turn their eyes to “ the hills whence comoth 
our salvation but the irritations of daily 
life rarely kindle a great faith. 

She had decided, in her impetuous way, 
that this strange and hazardous enterprise 
was a right thing for her to undertake; 
and, having so decided, she had acted with- 
out doubt or misgiving as to her own con- 
duct. Hut the feverish excitement under 
which she had been living for the last few 
days had now somT. vvjaat abated ; for tlie 
first decisive step from which there was no 
drawing back was taken; and now after 
her night’s journey as she slowly paced the 
sacred aisle, from which the shadows wore 
being driven in the. strengthening day- 
light, the reaction began: a sense of her 
own solitude, of her utter friendlessness in 
the world upon which she had chosen to 
cast herself, came over her like a great 
wave. Surely sho had done well ? Was 
not independence the noblest state after 
which any of God’s creatures could strive? 
And, on the other hand, was it not a vile 
thing for any human being, capable of 
earning her own bread, to live upon the 
charity of one whom she despised, and who 
did not conceal his desire to be rid of the 
incumbrance ? Surely it. w^s tjftie that 
God lielps those who help themselves ? And 
then some desire to ask that help came 
upon her, and, lialf-unconsciously. she slid 
down upon her knees beside a pillar, and 
prayed as she had never done before. 

“ Come, mum, you must be a-rnovin’ on. 
No prayers allowed ’ere, in the have. 
Reg’lar prayers, if you wants ’em, at 
znomiu’ service, in a quarter of a hour.” 


Maud stalled to her feet, and with a 
look of indignation at the doorkeeper of 
the House of God, walked quickly, away. 

But. those few minutes left their mark upon 
her throughout that day. 

After wandering about the streets for ( 
some time, she came to a shop which pro- | 
vided all that she required. Her black |j 
silk slie exchanged for a grey alpaca ; bet* < 
bonnet for one which had no remnant of I 
young-ladyhood about it. ; and a. carpet- 
bag, full of such articles as wore absolutely j 
necessary, but all of the plainest and ■, 
coarsest description, was hoisted upon the j 
back of a boy, and carried for lior to the j 
station. i 

Maud got into an empty second-class : j 
but 1 1 1 is time she was not to be alone: just i 
as the train was starting, a Jlorid patent.- I 
polished man of forty, or thereabouts, j 
hustled into the carriage*, with two huge j, 
hampers, and took his seat upon the bench !] 
opposite Maud, but not directly in front of j 
her, by reason of her carpet-bag, which, 
being on the floor beside her, Ibrmed a ji 
barricade. The man, no doubt, in Ins own 'j 
class of life, was reckoned eminently well- q 
looking. There was a good-humoured ( | 
u-jmbking self-satisfaction in his lace -which | 
told of bodily comfort, mental ease, and 
general social success. The glossy black- j 
■ness of his -whiskers, which depended low n 
over his waistcoat, the oily undulations of jl 
his hair, the beady blackness of his e\ es, | 
resembled a portrait done on glazed card- j 
board wiili a B B pencil. By the (inn* it 
had reached the nose and mouth the point 
of the pencil liad become somewhat coarse* 
and blunted. But the artist bad been emi- 
nent ly s i ice ess fn 1 i n the cl< > 1 1 1 es. ! 1 o w J 

beautifully black and smooth they were! \\ 
Wlmt attention he had paid to that satin j! 
stock, transfixed with two pins connected j- 
J by a chain, to the glittering watch-guard j 
and seals, to the cornelian rinj* upon the 
linger! How one felt that, if exhibited in 
a shop-window, and ticketed, In this 
style, seven and sixpence,” the admiration j 
of a discerning public would lead them to | 
go and be tk done ” likewise ! * j 

Maud did not take in all these details at 
a glance, and it w^s no more than a, glance 
she gave to her fellow-traveller; then she 
'turned her head, and looked resol gtely out j 
of window. But tlie train was scarcely in 
motion when lie began, with an oily brisk- 
ness of voice and manner : I 

“ Fine morning for tlie time of year, 
miss ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Going lar ou the rail? What station?” 
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■ “ Beekwovtlk’ 

u RoaUy? lu-deed ! That’s curious now. 
I don't; know your face. You're a stranger 
in these parts, edi ?” 

u Yes, i am,” {said Maud, shortly : she 
1 did not Jitney this interrogatory, mid looted 
out of window again. 

tk J know most ol* the fiu;c»s about Becfk- 
wortli. A pause; (hen, seeing* (hat this 
drew lortli no repl\, lie added, with a, cap- 
tivating smile, “Ami yours is loo hand- 
some a one (o be forgot.” 

I' ►“die turned round, and looked at- him 
1 steadily, willioui a ivoul. Nothing daunted, 
!; he continued, with a laugh : 
j| ‘'^io oj fence, T 'ope. It ain't the first 
jj lime you ve been told s', I’m ‘•ana*. (Juiug 
(I out to service, oh r" 

1 TJiis time Aland only nodded her head— 
and it was half out <*f window. ovv she 
i wished her sliorl journey at an end ! Tin* 
j 1 Juan's familiarity was very olfensive, and 
i she made up her mind she would 

j, answer no more of his (pactions, 
j \\ ho are you going In? Squire Hamby. 

| or the Reelory ? Both close to us-* ••an 
| tell you all about 'em.” Still no reply, 
jj A full minute's pause. Theh the .same 
'j mellilluoiis accents: No cause to ».#it i«p 

j rust \ , my duir, because L called you ’and- 
jj some. V V V t shall b(* neighbour*. ami may 
jj as well make, friends— -oh ? Allow me to 
| j oife' 1 \ oil a. orange ?” 

jj He plunged Jiis hand into one of the 
jj hampers and produced the frail, which in* 
i ; holdout with the seductive air of a. Satan 
jj tom j •: ing K\o. She thanked him, dr\ iy, 
I’ and shook her head, w it bout look ing at. him. 
jj “ In the k iiohen, or tlte nursery, isitr” 
, ! j he pursued. “ I 'ope ii ain’t at tin; Rectory, 
jj that's all —they're regularly starved there, 
ji and such a fiisS ah me broken victuals! 
jj every crust, and scrap used up, they fell 
i m<*. Sueli mean ways wouldn t suit v/cv 
I nor you, Veil her, I should say ? Y on loolr 
as i 1* you’<l bin used to good food, •anil 
j plenty of if : ha, ha !*’ 

| Binding, at Jasl, that, he could get noil her 
i! ;l word nor a. smile from his l;A* travclling- 
conqm nion, lu* made up liis mind that Mm 
, was, as lie a.ftei*\vards expressed it, *' halt- 
jj savage, and no ways ^ised to good society; 
c u line gal, sir, very tine, but not genteel; 
scowls at. a compliment., and snaps oil your 
nose ii you ask her a. civil question.” ^Ynd 
so Jie left her in peace. 

And now the porters called out “ lh*ek- 
i worth the man and his hampers hustled 
I out; there were greetings of a semi-rc- 
ispectful, semi-familiar kind, offered to him 
by more than one person on the platform ; 


the guard blew his whistle, the train moved 
oil, and Aland found herself standing alone, 
unheeded, with her bag beside her, both 
porters being in at tendance upon the 
hampers ami their owner. She walked 
up to a little man with his hands in his 
pockets, whom she had seen talking with 
her fellow-t ra vollcr a moment before, ami 
whom she rightly guessed \yns the station- 
j master: 

; 41 In which direction is J lock worth House? 

i (dan I. get any one to carry mv hag ?” 
j “ Is it, tin* big house yen wa.nl? Mrs. 
j Oartarct.'s ? Why there's Air. Dapper just 
j going up in the dog-curt/’ 
j “ Who is Air. Dapper? Mot that 
j man ” 

j “ There, with the hampers, at the gate. 

: Urns Airs. (\»rhnv!'s butler. Jiello! Jem, 

1 you tell Air. Dapper that this here young 
j woman and her hag is going up to the 
j house." 

Lt. was a disagreeable little coincidence: 
Aland would have given a great deal not 
to perform that, mile in t,ho dog-cart nlong- 
: ide a man against v limn she felt such a 
repulsion: but. there was no help for if. 
What excuse could she give fur avoiding 
j so ob\*ous a mode of i ran. -it ? And would 
it not ha the height of folly to enter upon 
her new career by what might reasonably 
be said to be ‘“giving herself airs?” Mr. 
I)ap[> *r and his hampers were* already in 
i tho ear! when site Cached I he gate. He 
looked at- her with an-amused smile. 

c • So we're not to part so soon after all ? 
Ida! ha! You’re the new maid, I s’pose, 
that Airs. has been advertising for? 
Stupid of me not to have guessed il, only 
l didn't know t in' right article ’ad been 
found yei. There, settle yourself com- 
fortable— wrap my plaid round you. Now, 
Tom, all rig! u , let go her head; the hag's 
in, ain't it ? < Mi’ we go; good-bye, Air. 

TuekcM. Well, to he .,mv ! only to think 
‘ of our I ravelling together, and you never 
telling me you was coming 1o our ’ouso ! 
i ’ore's tie: lodge-gali — easy, mare, easy ! 

! Hoad holt now. you'll get back to your 
'stable fad, enough. There's the Rectory, 
out there in the fives, d'ye: see? That's 
vdicve 1 l^ude sure you was going ; hut 
I'm glad i! s us that. k to have the good for- 
tune ” lb* concluded his sentence with 

an insinuating smile, and an expressive 
flourish of his whip, which excited the mare 
' more < han lie intended. But it. was clear that 
Air. Dapper wa .<* a ecus* ouicd to handle the 
| ribbons, ami he rose just one degree above 
the ireezing p nut of Aland’s esteem, as she 
saw how skilfully he managed the hot- 
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tempered m^re, trho would have fairly run ’ind. ’Ave an opinion of your own. Now 
away with a jtestf expert driver. to Mrs. Rouse, on the contrary, you must 

‘ * And noV, you know my name — what’s knock under in everything: ' That^ why 
yours ?” he asked. she sends all the maids packih^-v-th ey don't 

“Hind.” knock under enough, Miss ’inch There’s 

“Qh; Miss ’ind? Well, you see, I bin ever so many of 'em in my time, and 
wasn't so far wrong in calling you a dear — none of ’em stay six months.” 

Ha !’ ha ! excuse me — no offence. It’s only This was not very reassuring ; but the 
my way — you’ll get accustomed to me in man’s impudence made Maud attach but 
tixhe I ’ope. . . It’s curious, now, my going little weight to his words ; and if' it was 
into Salisbury this morning, I who don’t true that “ having opinions of one’s own ” 
go, not once in^ six months. But fish and was so essential in any relations with Mrs. 
things was wanted in a ’urry, for company Cartaret, certainly Maud felt herself to be 
come unexpected — some of Mr. Lowndes’s eminently fitted, in this respect, for the 
friends — and no time to get ’em from Lon- position. Tho prospect, however, of having 
don, so Mrs. Cartaret and me arranged last to live in close association with the pro- 
night that I was to go in by the first train pounder of these theories, whose vulgar 
— which I’m not fond of getting up quite familiarity made the girl’s blood tingle, 
so early , to tell you the truth — ha ! ha !” was so distasteful to her that it seriously 
“ Who is Mr. Lowndes ?” asked Maud, crossed her mind whether she should ask 
for the sake of saying something. to be put down in the park, and make her 

“ Mrs. Cartaret’s only son — Mr. Lowndes way back to the station, with her bag. But 
Cartaret — a fine, wild young gentleman she felt it wddld be weak to be thus turned 
— runs down ’ere promiscuous, bringing aside from her purpose at tin 1 very outset, 
company with ’im, without ever writing After all, anything could be borne, fur a 
a word before ’and — just like ’im ! . . but day; and her ordeal might last no longer : 
she don’t mind, bless you! She wouldn’t Mrs. Cartaret would probably find her 
mind if ’o was to bring the ’ole ’orse, guards wanting, or if she did not, assuredly Mrs. 
down with him — though she’s a queer Rouse would, and dismiss her even more 
woman, and ’as her tantrums, betimes . . . summarily than her predecessors. 

’Im and ’or ’as fine blows-up now and then, The park was quite flat, with little trees, 
but she just worships ’im, and lets ’im do like children’s toys, stuck about it ; and 
mostly what ’c likes-^-and ’e knows all ’er just as Mr. Dapper censed speaking, a 
little fads, and ’ow to xianago ’er. She’s l urn in the carriage- drive brought them 
’alf French, you see, and foreigners 'ave within sight of a party of sportsmen, with 
queer ways. I’ll put you up to a wrinkle 1 , gamekeepers, dogs, and beaters, approach- 
Miss ’ind. Don’t you give way to V r in in g from the house. 

everything, or you won’t be able to call “ That’s Mr. Lowndes,” said Dapper, 
your life your own. You try and get round “and Lord Kenchester, and Mr.Robcrl Mar- 

* bury.” Maud could just see iliat there ere 
three young men; one tall, in a Norfolk 
blouse, with leather gaiters, and one very 
short and fair, as the dog-cart whisked 
•round the corner to fhc right towards The 
stables, tho marc, in her impetuosity, 
nearly capsizing them; and the shrubbery 
hid the sportsmen from her sight. Shu was 


found the white looked too cold for the 
season. Does very well in the summer, 
v jma’am; but with your good taste you, 
-^wouldn’t ’ave liked it now — you wouldn’t, 
^S^eed.’ That’s ’ow I manage ’er. Miss i 
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Mrs. Rouse. That's the woman. She s 
awful jealous of the new maids at fust. 

Don’t you let butter melt in your mout h 
when you’re talking to 9 cr. But you stick 
tip to Mrs. Cartaret. She likes to believe 
that she orders everything — but — Lor’ bless 
you, she’d never get on without a little 
wholesome contradiction. 4 Dapper,’ says 
she to mo last night, ‘we’ll have that while thankful foj; it. It would ha\o been into- 
Dresden service at dinner,’ says she. 1 bow, legible to her to run the gauntlet of these* 
and say nothing, and put on the old Indian, young men’s observations on her first 
‘Dapper, ’ow’s this V’ says she, *1 told arrival, seated on a dog- cart beside the 
you tho white Dresden.’ So then says, seductive Mr. Dappefl* !* 
says 3, ‘ Begging your pardon, ma’am, 1 ‘ ~ 
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